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PREFACE. 


An  eminent  philosophic  historian  and  statesman,  whose 
lamented  death  oooaned  while  this  volnme  was  pasung 
throngb  the  preaa^  has  the  following  pregnant  obsem- 
tions  which  are  diitinotly  applicable  to  oor  Constitntion, 
to  our  national  experience,  and  to  the  permanent  and  in- 
creasing valne  of  Chief  Jostioe  Marshall's  constitutional 
labors.  ^  An  appetite  for  organio  change,**  says  Lecky,^ 
**  is  one  of  the  wont  diseases  that  can  affect  a  nation.  All 
real  progress,  all  sound  national  development,  must  grow 
oat  of  a  stable,  persistent  national  character,  deeply  in> 
flaenced  by  custom  and  precedent  and  old  traditional 
reverence,  haUtnaUy  aiming  at  the  removal  of  practical 
evils  and  the  attainment  of  practical  advantages,  rather 
than  speculative  change.  Institutions,  like  trees,  can 
never  attain  their  matnri^  or  produce  their  proper  fruits 
if  their  roots  are  perpetually  tampered  with.  In  no  sin- 
gle point  is  the  American  Ooastitution  more  inoontest- 
ably  superior  to  our  own  than  in  the  [)rovisions  by  which 
it  has  so  effectually  barred  the  path  of  organic  change 
that  the  appetite  for  such  change  has  almost  pesMd 


I  Demooraoy  and  Liberty,  i,  163,  154^ 
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The  Consbitutioa  of  the  CTaited  States  is  the  only 
politioal  bond  of  anion  of  the  Amerioan  Bepablia  John 
Marshall  is  the  master-boilder  of  the  Gbnstitation.  By 
universal  consent  his  work  in  this  respect  stands  nnriy- 
aled  and  supreme.  Conclusive  proof  of  this,  if  proof  were 
neoeBBary,  u  f oand  in  the  Oentennial  Celebration  through- 
ont  the  United  States  in  1901  of  Marshall's  appointment 
as  Obief  Jastioe  of  the  Supreme  Oonrt.  The  reoord  of 
this  unique  and  extraordinary  event  is  comprised  in 
three  commemorative  volumes'  which  are  referred  to 
tbrooghont  the  following  work  as  the  "Marshall  Me- 
moriaL'* 

The  present  volume  contains  in  full  every  decision  on 
constitutional  points  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall.  With 
the  additions  of  the  Thirteenth  to  Fifteenth  Amend- 
mentSy  which  grew  out  of  the  CiviL  "War  of  ISdl'-lSdS, 
the  Oonstitntion  of  to4ay  is  the  Oonstitntion  of  Mar- 
shall s  timO)  and  it  means  to-day  just  what  Marshall's 
decisions  anthoritatiyely  declared  and  established  it  to 
mean.  The  settled  judgment  of  the  world  is  that  this 
Oonstttation  is  the  most  remarkable  politioal  doeoment 
ever  lashioned  by  the  mind  of  man.  Xo  thorough 
knowledge  of  it  is  possible  without  a  careful  study  of 

>  John  Marshall,  Lifo^  ChUMfeer  and  Judicial  Servkwi^  m  For> 
trayed  in  the  Centenary  and  Memorial  AdJiesses  and  Proceedings 
throughout  the  United  States  on  Marshall  Day.  IWl,  aud  in  the 
olattsio  orations  of  Binuey,  Story,  Phelps,  Watte  aud  Kawla  Com- 
piled sad  Edited  with  aa  iBtvodaotioo  hf  John  F.  Dllloo.  IUa» 
Crated  wifeh  Ftetralts  and  IfWeimile;  la  Thns  Volamcib  190a 
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ManhaU*8  deoisions.  This  may  seem  to  be  a  strong  ex- 
preanon,  bat  it  is  atisolately  true.  To  all  peraons,  thera- 
fore,  lay  or  profewional,  who  feel  an  interest  In  the 

science  of  law,  of  jurisprodence  or  of  governnu  nt,  and 
in  the  workings  oC  republican  institations  for  over  a 
oentorj  on  a  theater  of  more  than  imperial  extent  and 
grandeur  and  on  the  largest  loale  ever  exhibited  to  man^ 
kind,  the  opinions  here  published  have  an  intrinsic  im> 
porta  nee  distinctively  and  exclusively  their  own. 

Of  few  works  oan  it  tmiy  be  affirmed  that  they  are 
oqaally  adapted  to  popnlar  and  professional  nse.  Bnt 
this  is  nndeniably  true  of  Chief  Jnstioe  MarshatPs  con- 
stitutional judgments.  Many  of  the  greatest  and  most 
luminoos  of  his  oonstitotional  opinions  contain  scarcely 
a  reference  to  adjudged  oases  or  to  the  anthority  of 
precedents,  for  there  were  none,  and  the  conclnsions 
reached  (!o  not  depend  upon  technical  IcarnmL-'  or  discus- 
aiona  They  may  be  fully  understood  by  any  intelligent 
person.  As  Dr.  Johnson  would  have  phrased  it,  each 
decision  is  a  colossus  hewn  from  a  rook,  not  flgnres 
carved  on  cherry  stones;  and  on  reading  these  opinions 
one  iias  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  each  successive  stroke 
of  the  Titan  which  gradually  evolved  the  massive  and 
original  work  that  be  beholda 

In  order  that  the  votnme  may  be  more  nsefol,  a  state- 
ment of  the  exact  points  decided  has  been  prefixed  to 
«acb  case.  Mr.  Justice  Curtis,  one  of  the  ablest  judges 
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who  ever  held  a  place  on  the  Supreme  Bench  of  the 
United  States,  edited  the  DeoisionB  of  the  Supreme  Ooort 
He  a|»preoiated  the  vital  distinction  between  the  points 

decided  by  tlio  court  and  the  arguments  in  support  of 
the  deoision,  and  he  emb  H  ile  i  the  points  decided  in  head- 
notes,  whioh  are  remarkable  lor  their  aocnracy  and  con- 
oiseness  and  whioh  have  the  added  value  of  containing 
jnst  what  this  learned  and  carefal  judge  regarded  as  the 
precise  propositions  actually  determined  by  the  court. 
Ifr.  Justice  Cartis's  head-notes  have,  by  the  courtesy  of 
Messrs.  little,  Brown  &  Co.,  been  adopted  by  the  Editor, 
and  they  appear  at  the  head  of  each  of  the  Supreme 
Court  opinions  here  published.  To  insure  accuracy  tlioso 
opinions  have  been  carefully  compared  with  the  original 
official  reporta 

It  so  happens  that  nearly  every  one  of  the  great  oasea 
decided  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  Las  an  interesting  con- 
temporaneous and  subsequent  history  of  its  own,  which 
forms  an  appropriate  baokgronnd  and  setting  to  the  case. 
In  the  light  of  this  history  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice will  be  better  understood  and  read  with  greater  in- 
terest This  history  together  with  such  observations 
historical,  general  or  critical  as  seemed  proper  precedes 
each  case.  The  annotations  at  the  foot  of  each  opinion 
indicate  how  far  the  esse  itself  has  been  snbseqaently 
referred  to  or  applied;  and  thus  this  volume  is  intended 
to  exhibit  the  present  state  of  Constitutional  Law  on  all 
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the  great  aad  essential  provisions  of  the  Gonatitation 
wluoli  were  dealt  with  by  Chief  Jnstioe  Manthall. 
Harshall^s  ooostitatlonal  labore  were  the  sobjeot  of 

orations  and  addresses  on  Marshall  Day  at  the  National 
Capital  and  in  thirty-seven  States  and  Territories,  in 
which  the  opinions  of  Marshall  are  examined  and  re- 
viewed by  eminent  judges,  lawyers,  statesmen  and  sohol- 
ars.  The  present  is  therefore  a  companion  volume  to  the 
''Marshall  Memorial;"  and  among  other  features  of  in- 
terest or  oonvenience  it  contains  in  the  notes  references 
to  the  «*MarBbaU  Memorial*'  in  which  will  be  found 
whatever  was  said  on  Marshall  Day  concerning  the  con- 
stitotional  opinions  of  the  great  Chief  Justice. 

The  Editor  desires  to  express  his  obligation  to  the 
Honorable  John  F.  Dillon^  who  edited  the  Marshall 
Memorial  Tolnmes,  for  the  prefatory  notes  to  the  opin- 
ions here  given;  for  the  other  notes  and  editorial  work 
the  present  Editor  is  responsible.  He  also  gratefully 
aoknowledges  valoable  assistanoe  firom  his  friend  Mr. 
George  8.  Clay  in  the  preparation  and  issne  of  thia 
volume. 

New  Tcck;  i^Mimfttr,  im 
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The  froDtispieoe  of  the  present  volame  la  engraved  by  Qatekmisfe 

of  Philadelphia,  from  the  celebrated  Inman  portrait,  generally  re- 
garded as  the  TTsost  satisfactory  of  all  the  portraits  of  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice. The  portrait  was  painted  at  the  request  of  the  Bar  Association 
of  Fhiladalpbia,  and  the  ottginal  now  bang*  in  tlie  foonn  of  fhe 
Iaw  Anooiakion  in  tbat  oltj.  It  rq^eMnl*  tbo  Chief  JTnstioe  in  hie 
later  lifa  The  interesting  proceedings  of  the  Bar  Association  of 
Philadelphia  which  resulted  in  the  production  of  this  portrait,  and 
other  matters  concerning  it,  will  be  found  in  the  MarsbaU  Memorial, 
Volume  HI,  pages  48(Mm 
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CONSTITUTIONAL  OPINIONS 

or 

CU1£F  JUSTICE  MARSHALL. 


John  Marshall  was  nominated  as  Chief  Jostioe  of  the 
United  States  by  Pieeident  Adams  on  the  SOth,  nnani- 
moasly  confirmed  by  the  Senate  on  the  27th,  and  com- 
missioned on  the  Slat  of  January,  1801.  On  the  day 
Marshall  took  his  seat  as  Chief  Justice,  Febmary  4, 1801, 
he  addressed  a  letter  to  President  Adams  in  which  he 
acknowledges  the  honor  conferred  on  him  and  oonclndes 
by  sayiDg  that  he  will  enter  immediately  on  the  dnties 
of  the  office  and  hopes  never  to  give  occasion  to  the 
President  to  regret  having  made  the  appointment 

The  first  important  constitutional  question  after  Mar^ 
shall's  accession  to  the  bench  came  before  the  court  in  the 
case  of 

William  Marbuxy    Jamas  Madison. 

Mmniy  Tom,  VOL 
[1  Granoli's  Re|M»ta  137-IMl] 

The  decision  of  the  Chief  Justice  is  universally  regcirded 
as  the  substantial  fnnndatiou  of  the  distinctive  constitu- 
tional law  of  this  country. 

The  propositions  of  law  decided  in  this  case  are  thus 
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stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Cartis  in  his  edition  of  Decisjioiis 
of  tile  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States: 

An  act  of  Congress  repngnant  to  the  Constitatioii  is 

not  law. 

When  tho  Constitution  and  an  act  of  Congre^  are  in 
conflict,  the  Constitution  must  govern  the  case  to 
which  both  apply. 

Con  gross  cannot  confer  on  this  court  anj  original  juris- 
diction. 

To  issue  a  writ  of  mandamus^  requiring  a  Secretary  of 
State  to  deliver  a  paper,  would  be  an  exercise  of 
original  jurisdiction  not  conferrible  by  Congress^and 
not  conferred  by  thf  Constitution  on  this  court. 

The  thirteenth  section  of  the  Judiciary  Act  is  inopera- 
tive, so  far  as  it  attempts  to  grant  to  this  court  power 
to  issue  writs  of  mandamm  in  classes  of  cases  of 
original  jurisdiction,  not  conferred  by  the  ConstitU" 
tion  on  this  court. 

Briefly  stated,  the  facta  of  the  case  are  these:  Toward 
the  end  of  Adams'  term  as  President  he  appointed  a  num- 
ber of  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  District  of  Columbia^ 
which  the  8enate  confirmed.  Commissions  to  these  of- 
ficers, among  them  Karbury,  had  been  made  out»  signed 
by  the  President,  as  the  Constitution  requires,  sealed  with 
the  seal  of  the  United  States,  and  were  ready  for  delivery, 
but  remained  undelivered  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  at  the  time  Jefferson  became  President.  The 
office  was  not  one  to  which  the  President's  power  of  re- 
moval ejLtended.  Jefferson's  opinion  was  that  the  ap- 
pointment was  incomplete  until  consummated  by  delivery 
of  the  commission,  and  he  forbade  Madison,  who  was  his 
Secretary  of  State,  to  deliver  the  cornrnission  to  Marbury.' 

>  JeffBnoii'Sft  Writings  (FotdX  X»  380;  MaiihaU  Hemoriftl*  I,  dS9. 
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Marbury  v.  Madison. 


Marbury  contended  that  having  been  appointed  by  the 
President,  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  his  commission 
signed  and  sealed,  the  appointment  was  complete  and 
vested  in  him  a  legal  right  to  the  office,  and  that  it  was 
a  viohation  of  this  right  to  withhohl  the  commission  ' 
Acting  upon  this  theory,  Marbury,  at  the  December  term, 
ISOl,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  by  his  connsel  moved  the 
court  for  a  rule  to  Madison,  Secretary  of  State,  calling 
upon  him  to  show  cause  why  a  mandainiiK  -  should  not 
issue,  commanding  him  to  deliver  to  said  Marbury  his 
commission.  The  rule  was  granted  and  served;  but  no 
caose  was  showa  by  Madisoa.  A  maokdamm  was  then 
moved  for. 

Because  of  its  great  importance  wo  give  the  opinion 
of  the  Chief  Justice  at  length,  although  one  of  the  prop- 
ositions discussed  or  decideii,  namely,  that  the  com- 
mission was  legally  comi)lete  when  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  had  been  aflixed  to  it  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  that  to  withhold  it  was  the  violation  of  a 
positive  legal  rights  is  not  strictly  a  constitutional 
question.' 

1  ManhaU  Memorial.  I,  358.  SSa 

<  A  mle  to  •howoauM  wh7»  nuiiuiamiM  ihallnottoaA  %  incihar 
wordib  a  notice  from  tlw  oourt  oaUing  upon  tba  pexaoii  to  whom  it 

i*(  sent  to  make  known  to  the  court  any  reason,  if  he  have  any,  wliy 
he  should  not  bo  positively  required  to  do  some  deeired  tbiog.  The 
writ  is  called  a  mandamus,  from  its  first  word,  meaaing  toe  com- 


>nM  oooit  WM  ooMiitiited  M  foltowB: 

John  Mabotatj^  Ch4«\f  Jtutice. 

WlLUAJf  CUSHINO, 

William  Fatkbson, 

SAJIUBL  CHA0i^ 

Bdbbbod  Waseunotqh, 
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opiBiaB.  Mabbball,  CSiief  Jostioe.  At  tbe  last  term/  on 
the  affidavits  then  read  and  filed  with  tbe  olerk,  a 
rule  was  granted  in  this  oaae,  requiring  tbe  Seeietary  of 
State  to  show  oaiue  why  a  fnandamw  should  not  issue, 
direotinghim  to  deliver  to  WOliamlfarbniy  his  oommis- 
sion  as  a  jostloe  of  the  peace  for  tbe  oounty  of  Washington, 
in  the  District  of  Oolnmbia. 

No  cause  baa  been  shown,  and  the  present  motion  is 
for  a  mandamut.  The  peculiar  delicacy  of  this  case,  the 
novelty  of  some  of  its  cironmstanoes,  and  the  real  diffi- 
culty attending  the  pcnnts  which  occur  in  it,  require  a 
complete  exposition  of  the  principles  on  which  the  opin- 
ion to  be  given  by  the  court  is  founded. 

These  principles  have  been,  on  the  side  of  the  applicant* 
very  ably  argued  at  the  bar.  In  rendering  the  opinion 
of  the  court  there  will  be  some  departure  in  form,  though 
not  in  substance,  from  the  points  stated  in  that  argument. 

In  the  order  in  which  the  court  has  viewed  this  sub- 


iTbe  last  term  wm  that  of  Decamber,  1801,  but  between  that  term 
and  the  August  term  the  Judiciary  Act  was  amended,  the  August 
term  abolished,  and  the  aittiiig  of  tbe  Supreme  Court  was  suspended 
for  fourteen  montha 

For  a  fait  reriewof  the  politloel  otwfliot  which  fafoo^  aboak  the 
amendment  of  the  Judiciary  Act»  tbe  abolishiiigof  the  August  tenn 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  the  appointment  of 
tho  "  luidiiiglit  judges  "  by  President  Adams,  which  appointment 
pave  rise  to  the  celebrated  cme  now  considered,  see  McMaster,  Hist, 
of  People  of  U.  S.,  II,  532,  533;  III,  1G4, 165;  also  Marshall  Memorial, 
1,480,481. 

The  voloroes  of  pvooeedings  and  addronBss  throughout  tbe  United 

States  on  February  4,  1901.  the  centenary  of  Marshall's  appoint- 
ment, known  as  "  Marshall  Day,"  odU'^d  by  John  F.  Dillon  and  styled 
**John  Marshall,  Life,  Chamcti^r  and  Judicial  Services,"  published 
bj  Gallagban  4t  Company,  Chicago,  1903, are  leferxed  to  in  the  pies* 
ent  paUioatibn  m  the  <«1Iabsb&u.  Ushobux." 
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ject,  the  following  questions  have  been  considered  and 
decided : 

Ist.  lias  the  applicant  a  right  to  the  com-  Q„n,nnn,tf  ,m 
mission  he  demands? 

2d.  If  he  has  a  right,  and  that  ri^ht  has  been  violated, 
do  the  laws  of  Lis  country  afford  hiui  a  remedy? 

3d.  If  they  do  ailord  him  a  remedy,  is  it  a  mandamus 
issuing  from  this  court? 

The  first  object  of  inquiry  is, — 

1st.  Has  the  applicant  a  right  to  the  commission  he 
demands  ? 

His  right  originates  in  an  act  of  Congress,  passed  in 
February,  1801,  concerning  the  District  of  Columbia. 

After  dividing  the  district  into  two  counties,  the 
eleventh  section  of  this  iaw  enacts  "that  there  shall  be 
appointed,  in  and  for  each  of  the  said  counties,  such 
number  of  discreet  persons  to  be  justices  of  the  peace  as 
liie  J'resident  of  the  United  States  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  think  expedient,  to  continue  in  office  for  hve  years." 

It  appears  from  the  atlidavits  that,  in  compliance  with 
this  law,  a  commission  for  "William  ^larbury,  Ui>  a  justice 
of  peace  for  tlie  county  of  AVashint^ton,  was  signed  by 
John  Adauis,  then  President  uf  ihe  I'nited  States;  after 
which  the  seal  of  the  United  States  was  atiixed  to  it; 
but  the  commission  has  never  reached  the  person  iur 
whom  it  was  made  out. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  he  is  entitled  to  this 
commission,  it  becomes  necessary  to  inquire  whether  he 
has  been  appointed  to  the  office.  For  if  he  has  been  ap- 
pointed, the  law  continues  him  in  otiice  for  five  years, 
and  ho  is  entitled  to  the  possession  of  those  evidences  of 
office,  which,  being  completed,  became  his  property. 
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TnMmvt  poww  of  The  Moond  flootkm  of  the  leeoikd  ar- 
^X^nundlr  mnici^  tlcle  of  the  CoDfttitatioii  deolares  that 
gas  ^  **  the  President  shall  nominate,  and,  by 

and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  shall  appoint^  amhassadors,  other  publio  ministeis, 
and  consnls,  and  all  other  offloen  of  the  United  States 
whose  appointments  are  not  otherwise  provided  for.** 

The  third  section  declares  that  *'he  shall  commission 
all  the  officers  of  the  United  States." 

An  act  of  Congress  directs  the  Secretary  of  State  to  keep 
the  seal  of  the  United  States,  ''to  make  out,  and  record, 
and  affix  the  said  seal  to,  all  civil  commissions  to  officers 
of  the  United  States^  to  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  or  by  the  Presi- 
dent alone;  provided,  that  the  said  seal  shall  not  be  af- 
fixed to  any  commission  before  the  same  shall  have  been 
signed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States." 

These  are  the  danses  of  the  Constttn- 
Suon*  aff^ta^'tfM  tion  sud  Uws  of  the  United  States  which 

pOWCf  of  AflpQllO&IIMDlk 

affect  this  part  of  the  case.  They  seem 
to  contemplate  three  distinct  operations: 

Ist  The  nomination.  This  is  the  sole  act  of  the  Pres- 
ident^ and  is  completely  voluntary. 

2d.  The  appointment  This  is  also  the  act  of  the  Pres- 
ident, and  is  also  a  voluntary  act,  though  it  can  only  be 
performed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

3d.  The  commission.  To  grant  a  commission  to  a  per- 
son appointed  might,  perhaps,  be  deemed  a  duty  enjoined 
by  the  Ck>nstitQtion.  *'He  siiall,"8ays  that  instrument^ 
''commission  all  the  officers  of  the  United  States." 

The  acts  of  appointing  to  office^  and  commissioning  the 
person  appointed,  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  one  and 
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the  same;  since  the  power  to  perform  them  is  givon  in 
two  separate  and  distinct  sections  of  the  Constitution. 
The  distinction  between  the  appointment  and  the  com- 
I  rssion  will  be  rendered  more  apparent  by  adverting  to 
that  provision,  in  the  second  section  of  thes.HN  nd  article 
of  the  Constitution,  which  authorizes  Congress  "to  vest 
by  law  the  appointment  of  such  inferior  officerf?  as  they 
think  proper  in  the  rresident  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law, 
or  in  the  beads  of  departments:"  thus  contemplating 
cases  where  the  law  may  direct  the  President  to  com- 
missioQ  an  officer  appointed  by  the  courts,  or  by  tlie  lieads 
of  departments.  In  such  a  case,  to  issue  a  commission 
would  be  apparently  a  duty  distinct  from  the  appointment, 
the  performaiica  of  which,  perhaps,  could  not  legally  be 
refused. 

Although  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  re- 
quires the  President  to  commission  all  the  officers  of  the 
United  States  may  never  have  been  applied  to  officers 
appointed  otherwise  than  by  himself,  yet  it  would  be 
diflicult  to  deny  the  legislative  power  to  apply  it  to 
such  cases.  Of  consequence  the  constitutional  distinc- 
tion between  the  appointment  to  an  office  and  the  com- 
mission of  an  officer  Who  has  been  appointed  remains 
the  same  as  if,  in  practice,  the  President  had  commis- 
sioned officers  appointed  by  an  authority  other  than  his 
own. 

It  follows,  too,  from  the  existence  of  this  distinction, 
that,  if  an  appointment  was  to  be  evidenced  by  any 
public  act  other  than  the  commission,  the  performance 
of  such  public  act  would  create  the  officer;  and,  if  he 
was  not  removable  at  the  will  of  the  President,  would 
either  give  him  a  right  to  his  commission,  or  enable  him 
to  perform  the  duties  without  it. 
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These  obsorvations  are  promised  solely  for  thepnrpose 
of  rendering  more  intelligible  those  which  apply  more 
directly  to  the  particular  case  under  consuiuration. 

This  is  an  appointment  made  by  the 
tmitrj'taoomp^^   President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 

MpontflMOt  10  ******* 

consent  of  the  Senate,  and  is  evidenced 

by  no  act  but  the  commission  itself.  In  such  a  case, 
therefore,  the  commission  and  the  appointment  seem  in- 
separable; itboing  almost,  impossible  to  show  an  appoint- 
ment otherwise  than  by  proving  the  existence  of  a 
commission.  Still,  the  commission  is  not  necessariiy  the 
appointment,  thono^h  conclusive  evidence  of  it. 

But  at  what  stage  does  it  amount  to  this  conclusive 
evidence  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  seems  an  obvious  one. 
The  appointment,  being  the  sole  act  of  the  President, 
must  bo  completely  evidenced  when  it  is  shown  that  he 
has  done  everything  to  bo  performed  by  him. 

Should  the  commission,  instead  of  being  evidence  of 
an  appointment,  even  be  considered  as  constituting  the 
appointment  itself, —  still,  it  would  be  made  when  the 
last  act  to  bu  done  by  the  President  was  performed,  or, 
at  furthest,  when  the  commission  was  c(jniplete. 

The  last  act  to  be  done  by  the  rresident  is  the  signa- 
ture of  the  commission,  lie  has  then  acted  on  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  his  own 
nomination.  The  time  for  deliberation  has  thim 
passed.  He  has  decided,  llis  judgment,  on  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  concurring  with  his  nomina- 
tion, has  been  made  and  the  officer  is  appointed.  This 
appointment  is  evidenced  by  an  open,  unequivocal  act; 
and  being  the  last  act  required  iroiu  the  person  making 
it,  necessarily  excludes  the  idea  of  its  being,  so  far  as 
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respecte  thr  appointment,  an  inchoate  and  inoomplete 

transaction. 

Some  point  of  time  mast  be  taken  when  the  power  of 
the  executive  over  an  officer  not  removable  at  bis  will 
must  cease.  That  point  of  time  must  be  when  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  appointment  has  been  exercised. 
And  this  power  has  been  exercised  when  the  lust  act 
refjuired  from  the  person  possessing  the  power  has 
been  performed.  This  last  act  is  the  signature  of  the 
commission.  This  idea  seems  to  have 
prevailed  with  the  l..efrislature  when  completes  the  appoint- 
the  act  passed  converting'  the  Depart-  oMptau*  tiwoommi*- 
ment  of  P'orei^n  Affairs  into  the  De- 
partment of  State.  By  that  act  it  is  enacted  that  the 
Secretary  of  iStato  shall  iceep  the  seal  of  the  United 
fetates,  "and  shall  make  out  and  record,  and  shall  affix 
the  said  seal  to,  all  civil  commissions  to  officers  of  the 
United  States  to  be  appointed  by  the  President;"  "pro- 
vided, that  the  said  seal  shall  not  be  affixed  to  any  com- 
mission before  the  same  shall  have  been  signed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  nor  to  any  ntlier  instru- 
ment or  act  without  the  special  warrant  oi  the  President 
there  for." 

The  signature  is  a  warrant  for  affixing  the  great  seal  to 
the  commission;  and  the  great  seal  is  only  to  be  affixed 
to  an  instrument  which  is  complete.  It  attests,  by  an 
act  supposed  to  be  of  public  notoriety,  the  Teritjr  of  the 
Presidential  signature. 

It  is  never  to  be  affixed  till  the  commission  is  signed, 
because  the  signature,  which  gives  force  and  effect  to  the 
commission,  ia  conclusive  evidence  that  the  appointment 
is  made. 

The  commisaion  being  signed,  the  subsequent  duty  of 
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the  Secretary  of  State  is  prescribed  by  law  and  not  to 
to  be  guided  by  the  will  of  the  President.  He  is  to  aflix 
the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  the  commiraion  and  is  to 
record  it. 

This  is  not  a  proceeding  which  may  bo  varied,  if  the 
judgment  of  the  executive  shall  suggest  one  more  eligible ; 
T»....  .xa<  t  s,.,- aro   ^ut  is  a  prccise   course  accurately 

marked  out  by  law,  and  is  to  be  strictly 
iwniwa.  pursued.   It  is  the  duty  of  the  Secre- 

tary of  State  to  conform  to  the  law;  and  in  this  he  is  an 
officer  of  the  United  States,  bound  to  obey  the  laws.  He 
acts,  in  this  respect,  as  has  been  very  properly  stated  at 
the  bar,  under  the  authority  of  law,  and  not  by  the  in- 
structions of  the  President.  It  is  a  ministerial  act  which 
the  law  enjoins  on  a  particular  officer  for  a  partienlar 
purpose. 

If  it  should  be  supposed  that  the  solemnity  of  affixing . 
the  seal  is  necessary  not  only  to  the  validity  of  the  com- 
mission, but  even  to  the  completion  of  an  appointment, 
still,  when  the  seal  is  affixed  the  appointment  is  made^ 
and  the  commission  is  valid.  Ko  other  solemnity  is  re- 
quired by  law ;  no  other  act  is  to  be  performed  on  the 
part  of  government  All  that  the  execntive  can  do  to 
invest  the  person  with  his  office  is  done;  and  unless  the 
appointment  be  then  made^  the  executive  cannot  make 
one  without  the  co-operation  of  otkiers. 

After  searching  anxiously  for  the  principles  on  which 
a  contrary  opinion  may  be  supported,  none  have  been 
found  which  appear  of  sufficient  force  to  maintain  the  op- 
posite doctrine. 

Such  as  the  imagination  of  the  court  could  suggest 
have  been  very  deliberately  examined,  and  after  allow- 
ing them  all  the  weight  which  it  appears  possible  to  give 
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them,  they  do  not  shake  the  opinion  which  has  been 
formed. 

In  considering  this  question,  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  commission  may  have  been  assimilated  to  ft 
deed,  to  the  validity  of  which  delivery  is  essential.* 

This  idea  is  founded  on  the  supposition  that  the  com- 
mission is  not  merely  evidence  of  an  appointment,  but  is 
itself  the  actual  appointment;  a  supposition  by  no  means 
unquestionable.  I'.ut  for  the  purpose  of  examining  this 
objection  fairly,  let  it  be  conceded  that  the  principle 
claimed  for  its  support  is  established. 

The  appointment  being,  under  the  Constitution,  to  be 
made  by  the  President  personally,  the  delivery  of  the 
deed  of  appointment,  if  necessary  to  its  completion,  must 
be  made  by  the  President  also.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
the  delivery  should  be  made  personally  to  the  grantee  of 
the  office;  it  never  is  so  made.  The  law  would  seem  to 
contemplate  that  it  should  be  made  to  tiic  ISecretary 
of  State,  since  it  directs  the  iSecrctary  ^^^^^  ^ 
to  affix  the  seal  to  the  commission  <it'kr  SngStvSST^tiSto^ 
it  shall  have  been  siirned  by  the  Presi- 
dent. If,  then,  the  act  of  livery  be  necessary  to  give 
validity  to  the  commission,  it  has  been  delivered  when 
executed  and  given  to  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of 
being  seale<l,  recorded,  and  transmittal  to  tlie  party. 

But  in  all  cases  of  letters  patent  certain  solemnities 
are  required  by  law,  which  solemnities  arc  the  evidences 
of  the  validity  of  the  instrument.  A  formal  delivery  to 
the  person  is  not  among  them.  Tn  cases  of  commissions, 
the  sign-manaal  of  the  President,  and  the  seal  of  the 
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United  Statei,  are  thoee  soleiiiiiitiee.  This  objection, 
therefore,  does  not  touch  the  case. 

It  has  also  occurred  as  possible,  and  barely  possible, 
that  the  transniission  of  the  commission,  and  the  aooept> 
ance  thereof,  might  be  deemed  neoenaiy  to  complete 
the  right  of  the  plaintiff. 

The  transmission  of  the  commission  is  a  practice  di- 
rected by  oonvenienoe,  bat  not  by  law.  It  cannot»  there- 
fore, be  necessary  to  constitote  the  appointment, 
which  most  precede  it,  and  which  is  the  mere  act 
of  the  President  If  the  ezecative  required  that  everj 
person  appointed  to  an  office  shonld  himself  take  means 
to  procare  his  commission,  the  appointment  wonld  not 
be  the  less  valid  on  that  account.  The  appointment  is 
the  sole  act  of  the  President;  the  transmission  of  the 
commission  is  the  sole  act  of  the  officer  to  whom  that 
duty  is  assigned,  and  may  be  accelerated  or  retarded  by 
circumstances  which  can  have  no  influence  on  the  ap- 
pointment A  commission  is  transmitted  to  a  person  al- 
ready appointed ;  not  to  a  person  to  be  appointed  or  not, 
as  the  letter  inclosing  the  commission  should  happen  to  get 
into  the  poetoffioe  and  reach  him  in  safety,  or  to  miscarry. 

It  may  have  some  tendency  to  elucidate  this  point  to 
inquire  whether  the  possession  of  the  original  commission 
be  indispensably  necessary  to  authorize  a  person  appointed 
to  any  office  to  perform  the  duties  of  that  office.  If  it 
was  necessary,  then  a  loss  of  the  commission  would  lose 
the  office.   Ifot  only  negligence,  but  accident  or  fraud, 

fire  or  thoft,  might  deprive  an  individ- 
SV^^ttSttStJS  nal  of  his  office.  In  such  a  case,  I  pre- 
iiBo^iMOMHir.  annie,  it  could  not  be  doubted  but  that 
a  copy  from  the  record  of  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  would  be,  to  every  intent  and  purpose,  equal  to  the 
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original.  The  act  of  Congress  has  expressly  made  it  so. 
To  give  that  ropv  validity  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
prove  that  the  original  had  been  transmitted  and  after- 
wards lost.  The  copy  would  be  complete  evidence  that 
the  origmal  had  existed,  and  that  the  appointment  had 
been  made,  hot  not  that  the  ori^inRl  had  been  transmit- 
ted. If,  indeed,  it  should  appear  that  the  original  had 
been  mislaid  in  the  office  of  State,  that  circamstnnce 
would  not  affect  the  operation  of  the  copy.  "When  all 
the  re(]uisites  have  been  performed  which  authorize  a  re- 
cordinj:::  officer  to  record  anv  instrument  whatever,  and 
the  order  for  that  purpose  has  been  given,  the  instrument 
is,  in  law,  considered  as  recorded,  althouirli  tiio  manual 
labor  of  inserting  it  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose  may 
not  have  been  pei  J( timed. 

In  the  case  of  commissions  the  law  orders  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  record  them.  When,  therefore,  they  are 
signed  and  sealed,  the  order  for  their  beine  recorded  is 
given,  and,  whether  inserted  in  the  book  or  not,  they  are, 
in  law,  recorded. 

A  copy  of  this  record  is  declared  equal  to  the  origioat, 
and  the  fees  to  be  paid  bv  a  person  re- 

'  -        '  Copy    of   th«  mx>rd 

quiring  a  copy  are  ascertained  by  law.  "^i""!  ^^'^  original. 
Can  a  keeper  of  a  public  record  erase  therefrom  a  com- 
mission which  has  been  recorded  ?  Or  can  he  refuse  a 
copy  thereof  to  a  person  demanding  it  on  the  terms  pre- 
scribed by  law? 

Such  a  copy  would,  et^ually  with  the  original,  author- 
ize the  justice  of  peace  to  [>roceed  in  the  performn  nce  of 
his  duty,  because  it  would,  equally  with  the  original,  at- 
test his  appointment. 

If  the  transmission  of  a  commission  be  not  considered 
as  necessary  to  give  validity  to  an  appointment,  still  lesa 
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ceptanc©  is  the  sole  act  of  the  oflRcer, 
and  is,  ia  plain  common  sense,  posterior  to  the  appoint- 
ment. As  he  may  resign,  so  may  he  refuse  to  accept; 
but  neitlicr  the  one  nor  the  other  is  capable  of  rendering 
the  appointment  a  nonentity. 

That  this  is  the  understanding  of  the  government  is 
apparent  from  the  whole  ^  rK  r  of  its  conduct. 

A  comiiu>>ion  bears   liite,  and  the 

Oommiasion  bears  date        ,  .  ^  >  .  <• 

from  tirw of  appoint-    Salary  of  the  olncer  commences,  from 

ment    u'nl  nut  from 

uwjsmi*»aoii  or  ac-    his  appointment:  not  from  tho  trans- 

mission  or  acceptance  of  his  commis- 
sion. When  a  person  appointed  to  any  office  refuses  to 
accept  that  office,  the  successor  is  nominated  in  the  place 
of  the  person  who  has  declined  to  accept,  and  not  in  the 
place  of  the  person  who  had  been  previously  in  office, 
and  had  created  the  original  vacancy. 

It  is,  therefore,  decidedly  tho  opinion  of  the  court  that, 
when  a  commission  has  l)een  signed  by  tho  President, 
the  appointment  is  made;  and  that  the  commission  is 
complete  when  the  seal  of  the  United  States  baa  been 
affixed  to  it  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Where  an  oiTicer  is  removable  at  the 
cAnw*  wherf  iv.Hi.  Will  of  the  oxecuti vc,  the  circumstn nco 
«i  extends  ADd  whert)    which  completes  his  appomtmcnt  IS  of 


no  concern;  because  the  act  is  at  any 
time  revocable;  and  tho  commission  may  be  arrested,  if 
still  in  the  ofTice.  l>ut  when  the  otficer  is  not  removable 
at  the  will  of  the  pxtH  utivo,  the  appointment  is  not  rev- 
ocable, and  cannot  be  annulled.  It  has  conferred  legal 
rights  which  cannot  be  resumed. 

The  discretioQ  of  the  executive  is  to  be  exercised  until 
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the  ap])oiiitiuenl  has  bt  en  made.  But  having  once  inaiie 
the  appointiin'ut ,  his  puwer  over  the  otHce  is  tenninattMl 
in  all  cases  \vliere  by  law  the  officer  is  not  roinovable  by 
him.  Thi  nnht  to  the  office  is  tA^n  in  the  person  ap- 
pointed, and  be  has  the  absolate,  anconditionai  power  of 
accepting  or  rejecting  it. 

^Ir.  Marbury,  then,  since  bis  com-  „ 

'  '  Marbury  b  e  1  n  f:  •  p- 

mission  was  signed  by  the  President,  ^^l^enrnoXi'^ 
and  s«'aled  by  the  Secretary  of  Suite,  ;mSlSl5'iS5iu'Sw^ 
u  ;i.s  appointed ;  and  as  the  law  creating  *™  vn*mM  tqr  l^w. 
tlio  office  gave  tlie  officer  a  right  to  holil  iDr  live  years, 
independent  of  the  executive,  the  appointment  was  not 
revocable,  but  vested  in  the  officer  legal  rights,  whioh 
are  protected  by  the  laws  of  his  country. 

To  withhold  his  commission,  there- 
fore, is  an  act  deemed  by  the  court  vtoi«S«i 
not  warranted  by  law,  bat  violative 
of  a  vested  legal  right. 

This  brings  us  to  tlie  second  inquiry;  which  is, — 

2d.  If  he  has  a  right,  and  that  right  has  been  violated, 
do  the  laws  of  bis  country  afford  bim  a  remedy  ? 

The  very  essence  of  civil  liberty  certainly  consists  in 
the  rigl.t  of  every  individual  to  claim  the  protection  of 
the  laws  whenever  he  receives  an  injury.  One  of  the 
first  duties  of  government  is  to  afford  that  protection. 
In  Great  Britain  the  king  himself  issued  in  ilir,  re.s[»ect- 
ful  form  of  a  petition,  and  be  never  fails  to  comply  with 
the  judgment  of  his  court. 

In  the  third  volume  of  his  Commentaries,  pa  ire  2?i, 
Blackstone  states  two  cases  in  which  a  remedj  is  allorded 
by  mere  operation  of  law. 

"  In  all  other  cases,"  he  says,  " it  is  ^^iTHSt ttSl  to •£ 
A  general  and  indisputable  role,  that^  ^ie^nator. 
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where  there  is  a  legal  right,  there  is  also  a  legal  rem- 
edy bj  sait,  or  action  at  lav,  whenever  that  right  is  in- 
vaded." 

And  afterwards,  page  109  of  the  same  volnme,  he  says: 
''lam  next  tooonsider  snch  injuries  as  are  cognisable 
by  the  oonrts  of  the  common  law.  And  herein  I  shall 
for  the  present  only  remark  that  all  possible  injuries 
whatsoever,  that  did  not  fall  within  the  ezolasive  cogni- 
asance  of  either  the  ecclesiastical,  military  or  maritime 
tribunals,  are,  for  that  very  reason^  within  the  cognizance 
of  the  common-law  courts  of  jnstioe;  for  it  is  a  settled  and 
1^     ^     »,     »v.    invariable  piiuciple  in  the  laws  of 

F;v(T\*  rirnf  when  with-  •  * 

SI  aud'ev:;^"in?^"  England  that  every  right  when  with- 
iui|inip«ri«dr«M.      ^^y^  ^^^^  jjj^^^  a  rcmcdy,  and  every 

injury  its  proper  redress." 

The  Government  of  the  United  'States  has  been  em- 
phatically termed  u  government  of  laws,  and  not  of  men. 
It  will  certainly  cease  to  deserve  this  high  appellation 
if  the  laws  famish  no  remedy  for  the  violation  of  a 
vested  legal  right. 

If  this  obloquy  is  to  be  cast  on  the  jurisprudence  of 
our  country,  it  must  arise  from  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  case. 

It  behooves  us,  then,  to  inquire  whether  there  be  in  its 
composition  any  ingredient  which  shall  exempt  it  from 
legal  investigation  or  exclude  the  injured  party  from 
legal  redress.  In  pursuing  this  inquiry  the  first  question 
which  presents  itself  is  whether  this  can  be  arranged 

with  that  class  of  cases  which  come  nn- 
Ih^cxSS der  the  description  of  damnttm  aUaue 

v^urtOf  a  loss  without  an  injury. 

This  description  of  oases  never  has  been  considered, 
and  it  is  believed  never  can  be  considered,  as  compre- 
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tiending  offices  of  trust,  of  honor,  or  of  profit.  The  oflTice 
of  justice  of  peace  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  such  an 
ofFice;  it  is,  therefore,  wortliy  of  the  attention  and  guard- 
ianship of  the  laws.  It  has  received  that  attention  and 
guardianship.  It  has  been  created  by  special  act  of 
Congress,  and  has  been  secured,  so  far  as  the  laws  can 
give  security,  to  tlie  person  appointed  to  fill  it,  for  five 
years.  It  is  not,  then,  on  account  of  the  worthlessness  of 
the  thing  pursued  that  the  injured  party  can  be  alleged 
to  be  without  remedy. 

Is  it  in  the  nature  of  the  transaction?  Is  the  act  of 
delivering  or  withholding  a  commission  to  be  considered 
as  a  mere  political  act  belonging  to  the  executive  depart- 
ment alone,  for  the  performance  of  which  entire  confi- 
dence is  placed  by  our  Constitution  in  the  supreme  exec- 
utive; and  for  any  misconduct  respecting  which  the 
injured  individual  has  no  remedy? 

That  there  may  be  such  cases  is  not  to  be  questioned; 
but  that  every  act  of  duty  to  be  performed  in 
any  of  the  great  departments  of  government  ™™*"*™^ 
constitutes  such  a  case  is  not  to  bo  admitted. 

By  the  act  concernini:,''  invalids,  passed  in  June,  179-i 
(vol.  13,  p.  112  ),  the  Secretary  at  War  is  ordered  to  place  on 
the  pension-list  all  persons  whoso  names  are  contained  in  a 
report  previously  made  by  ium  to  Congress.  If  hoslionld 
refuse  to  do  so,  would  the  wounded  veteran  be  witijout 
remedy?  Is  it  to  be  contended  that,  where  tho  law  in 
precise  terms  directs  the  performance  of  an  act  m  which 
an  individual  is  interested,  the  law  is  incapable  of  secur- 
ing obedience  to  its  mandate  ?  Is  it  on  account  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  fHjrson  against  whom  tho  complaint  is  made? 
Is  it  to  bo  contended  that  the  heads  of  (iepartments  ar& 
not  amenable  to  the  laws  of  their  country? 
a 
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WhtteTW  the  practice  on  particalar  oooasions  may  be, 
the  theory  of  this  principle  will  certainly  ne^er  be  main- 
tained. No  act  of  the  Legislatnre  confers  so  extraordi- 
nary a  privilege,  nor  can  it  deri?e  countenance  from  the 
doctrines  of  the  common  law.  After  stating  that  per^ 
sonal  injury  from  the  king  to  a  subject  is  presumed  to 
be  impossible,  Blackstone  (voL  3,  p.  d55)  says:  ^  But  in- 
juries to  the  rights  of  property  can  scarcely  be  commit- 
ted by  the  Crown  without  the  intervention  of  its  officers, 
for  whom  the  law,  in  matters  of  right,  entertains  no  re- 
spect or  delicacy,  but  furnishes  various  methods  of  de- 
tecting the  errors  and  misconduct  of  those  agents  by 
whom  the  King  has  been  deceived  and  induced  to  do  a 
temporary  iujustioe*" 

By  the  act  passed  in  1796,  authorizing  the  sale  of 
the  lands  above  the  mouth  of  Kentucky  river  (vol.  3, 
p.  299),  the  purchaser,  on  paying  bis  purchase-money, 
becomes  completely  entitled  to  the  property  purchased, 

and  on  producing  to  the  Secretary 
to'2i^'cid^''iotot State  the  receipt  of  the  Treas- 
urer, upon  a  certificate  required  by  the 
law,  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  authorized  to 
grant  him  a  patent  It  is  further  enacted  that  all 
patents  shall  be  countersigned  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  recorded  in  his  office.  If  the  Secretary  of  State 
should  choose  to  withhold  this  patent,  or,  the  patent 
being  lost,  should  refuse  a  copy  of  it,  can  it  be  imag- 
ined that  the  law  furnishes  to  the  injured  peison  no 
remedy? 

It  is  not  believed  that  any  person  whatever  would  at- 
tempt to  maintain  such  a  proposition. 

It  follows,  then,  that  the  question,  whether  the  legality 
of  an  act  of  the  head  of  a  department  be  examinable  in 
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a  court  of  justice  or  not,  must  always  depend  on  the 

nature  of  that  act. 

If  some  acts  be  examinable  and  others  not,  there  must 
be  some  rule  of  iaw  to  guide  the  court  in  the  exercise  of 

its  jurisdiction. 

In  some  instances  there  may  be  diflQculty  in  applying 
the  rule  to  particular  cnsns;  but  there  cannot,  it  is  be- 
lieved, be  much  dilliculty  in  laying  down  the  rule. 

liy  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  the  Presi- 
dent is  invested  with  certain  important  political  powers, 
in  the  exercise  of  which  he  is  to  use  his  own  discretion, 
and  is  accountable  only  to  his  country  in  his  political 
character,  and  to  iiis  own  conscience.  To  aid  him  in  tho 
performance  of  tlieso  duties,  he  is  authorized  to  appoint 
certain  otHcei^  who  act  by  his  authority  and  in  con- 
formity with  his  orders. 

In  such  cases  their  acts  am  liis  acts,  and  \vhatcvcr 
opinion  may  bo  entertained  of  the  inanncr  in  which  ex- 
ecutive discretion  may  he  used,  still  there  exists  and  can 
exist  no  power  to  control  that  discretion.  The  subjects 
are  political.  They  respect  the  Nation,  not  individual 
rights;  and  being  intrusted  to  the  executive,  the  decision 
of  tho  executive  is  conclusive.  The  application  of  this 
remark  will  be  perceived  by  adverting  to  the  act  of  Con- 
gress for  establishing  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
This  officer,  as  his  duties  were  ])rescribed  by  that  act,  is 
to  conform  precisely  to  the  will  of  the  President.  He  is 
the  mere  organ  by  whom  that  will  is  communicated. 
The  acts  of  such  an  otficer  as  an  officer  can  never  be  ex- 
aminnble  by  tho  courts. 

But  when  the  Legislature  proceeds  to  impose  on  that 
oflicer  other  duties;  when  he  is  directed  peremptorily  to 
perform  certain  acts;  when  the  rights  of  individuals  are 
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dependent  on  the  performance  of  those  acts, — he  is  so  far 
the  officer  of  the  law ;  is  araenabie  to  the  laws  for  his 
conduct;  and  cannot  at  bis  discretion  sport  away  the 
vested  l  igaLs  of  others. 

The  conclusion  from  this  reasoning  is  that  where  the 
heads  of  departments  are  the  political 

Distinction  where  acts  ...  ^ 

mayonly  beptiHttcnily    Of  Confidential  agcnts  of  the  executive, 

examinable  ao>l  wll<^rl!  n     i.    .     x'*  • 

» right  to r«wrt  to  law   meroiv  to  cxecute  the  will  of  the  rresi- 

dent,  or  rather  to  act  in  cases  in  which 
the  executive  possesses  a  constitutional  or  lef2;al  dis- 
cretion, nothing  can  be  more  perfectly  clear  than  that 
their  acts  are  only  politically  examinahle.  But  where  a 
specific  duty  is  assigned  by  law,  and  individual  rights 
depend  upon  the  performance  of  that  duty,  it  seems 
equally  clear  that  the  individual  who  considers  himself 
injured  has  a  right  to  resort  to  the  laws  of  his  country 
for  a  remedy. 

If  this  be  the  rule,  let  us  inquire  how  it  applies  to  the 
case  under  the  consideration  of  the  court. 

The  power  of  noininatini,'  to  the  Senate,  and  the  power 
of  appointing  the  person  nominated,  are  political  pow- 
ers, to  be  exercised  by  the  President  according  to  his  own 
discretion.  "When  he  has  made  an  appointment  he  has 
exercised  iiis  whole  power,  and  his  discretion  has  been 
completely  applied  to  the  case.  If,  by  law,  the  officer 
bo  removable  at  the  will  of  the  President,  then  a  new 
appointment  may  be  immediately  made,  and  the  rights 
of  the  otlLcer  are  terminated.  But  as  a  fact  which  has 
existed  cannot  be  made  never  to  have  existed,  tlie  ap- 
pointment cannot  bo  anniliilated;  and,  consequently,  if 
the  officer  is  by  law  not  removable  at  tlie  will  of  the 
President,  the  rights  he  has  acquired  are  protected  by 
the  law,  and  are  not  resumable  by  the  President.  They 
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cannot  be  extinguished  by  executive  aathority;  and  be 
has  the  privilege  of  asserting  them  in  like  maimer  aa  if 
they  had  been  derived  from  any  other  Booroe. 

The  question,  whether  a  right  has        ,       ,  ,  ^ 

^  '  f  \\  he ther  a  ri^rht  has 

vested  or  not,  is  in  its  nature  judicial,  "ianire^JoSS^ 
and  must  be  tried  by  the  judicial  an- 
thority.  If,  for  example,  Mr.  Marbury  had  taken  the 
oaths  of  a  mar^istrate,  and  proceeded  to  act  as  one,  in 
conse(|iiencc  of  which  a  suit  had  been  instituted  against 
him,  in  which  his  defense  had  depended  on  his  being  a 
magistrate,  the  validity  of  his  appointment  mast  have 
been  determined  by  judicial  authority. 

So,  if  he  conceives  that,  by  virtue  of  his  appointment, 
he  has  a  legal  right  either  to  the  commission  which  has 
been  made  out  for  him,  or  to  a  copy  of  that  commission,  it 
is  equally  a  question  examinable  in  a  court,  and  the  de- 
cision of  the  court  upon  it  must  depend  on  the  opinion 
entertained  of  his  appointment. 

That  question  has  been  discussed,  and  the  opinion 
is  that  the  latest  point  of  time  which  can  be  taken 
as  that  at  which  the  appointment  was  complete,  and  evi- 
denced, was  when,  after  the  signature  of  the  President, 
the  seal  of  the  United  States  was  affixed  to  the  commis' 
sion. 

It  is,  then,  the  opinion  of  the  court : 

1st.  That,  by  signing  the  commission 
of  Mr.  Marbury,  the  President  of  the  fl^^S7ti5gtoi*Sirf 
United  States  appointed  him  a  justice  *^ 
of  peace  for  the  county  of  Washington,  in  the  District 
of  Columbia;  and  that  the  seal  of  the  United  States, 
afBxed  thereto  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  is  conclusive 
testimony  of  the  verity  of  the  signature,  and  of  the 
oompletion  of  the  appointment;  and  that  the  appoint- 
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ment  conferred  on  him  a  legal  right  to  the  oilice  for  a 
space  of  five  years. 

2<i.  That,  having  this  legal  title  to  the  ofTice,  he  has  a 
consequent  right  to  the  commission;  a  refusal  to  deliver 
which  is  a  plain  violation  of  that  right  for  "which  the 
laws  of  his  country  afford  him  a  remedy. 

It  remains  to  be  inquired  whether: 

In  Marhurv  entitled  to         o  >    tt  i        i   ^  i  r 

tbe  rcuii-tw  for  which       S(i.  lie  IS  entitled  to  the  remedy  for 

which  ho  applies.    This  depends  on, — 

1st.    The  nature  of  the  writ  applied  for;  and, — 

2d.  The  power  of  this  court. 

1st.  The  nature  of  the  writ. 
_         ,       ^         Blackstone,  in  the  third  volume  of 
etmandamm.  jjjg  Commentaries,  page  110,  delines  a 

■tunnddjmis  to  be  "  a  coinitiaud  issuing  in  the  Kiutr's 
name  from  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  directed  to 
an}'  person,  cor]iorati()n,  or  inferior  court  of  judicature 
within  the  King's  dominions,  requiring  them  to  do  some 
paitii  ular  thing  therein  specified  which  apj>ertains  to 
their  ollice  and  duty,  and  which  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  has  previously  determined,  or  at  least  supposes  to 
be  coni.onaut  to  right  and  justice. 

Lord  Mansfield,  in  the  case  of  The  King  v.  Baker  etal. 
(3  l-urrow's  lieports,  1266),  states,  with  much  precision 
and  t'xpl  icitness,  the  cases  in  which  this  writ  may  be  used. 

"  "SV henever,"  says  that  very  able  judge,  "there  is  a 
right  to  execute  an  ollice,  perform  a  service,  or  exercise 

a  franchise  (more  especially  if  it  be 
Where  Uiii  writ  may    lu  a  matter  of  public  concern,  or  at- 

tended  with  profit),  and  a  person  is 
kept  out  of  possession,  or  dispossessed  of  such  right,  and 
has  no  other  specific  legal  remedy,  this  court  ought  to 
assist  by  mandamus^  upon  reasons  of  justice,  as  the 
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writ  expresses,  and  upon  reasons  of  pnblic  policy,  to 
pr^'^?e^ve  peace,  order,  and  good  government."  In  the 
same  case  he  says,  "  This  writ  ought  to  bo  used  upon  all 
occasions  where  the  law  has  established  no  specific 
remedy,  and  wh^rf  in  justice  and  good  government 
thei*e  ought  to  be  one/' 

In  addition  to  the  authorities  now  particularly  cited, 
many  others  were  relied  on  at  the  bar,  which  show  how 
far  the  practice  has  conformed  to  the  general  doctrines 
that  have  been  just  quoted. 

This  writ,  if  awarded,  would  be  directed  to  an  oflicer 
of  government,  and  its  mandate  to  him  would  be,  to 
use  the  words  of  Blackstone,  "  to  do  a  particular  thing 
therein  specified  which  appertains  to  his  office  and  duty, 
and  which  the  court  has  previously  dctermiued,  or  at 
least  supposes,  to  be  consonant  to  right  and  justice."  Or, 
in  the  words  of  Lord  Manstield,  the  applicant  in  this  case 
has  a  rig^ht  to  execute  an  office  of  public  concern,  and  is 
kept  out  of  possession  of  that  right. 

These  circumstances  certainly  concur  in  this  case. 

Still  to  render  the  mandamiM  a  proper  remedy,  the 
officer  to  whom  it  is  to  be  directed  must  be  one  to  whom 
on  legal  principles  such  writ  may  bo  directed;  and  the 
person  applying  for  jt  must  bo  without  any  other  specific 
and  legal  remedy. 

1st.  With  respect  to  the  officer  to  whom  it  would  be 
directed.  The  intimate  political  relation  subsisting  be- 
tween the  President  of  the  llnited  States  and  the  heads 
of  departments  necessarily  rt  n  1«  ts  any  legal  investiga- 
tion of  the  acts  of  one  of  those  high  officers  peculiarly- 
irksome  as  well  as  delicate,  and  excites  some  hesitation 
with  respect  to  the  proprietj'-  of  entering  into  such  in- 
vestigation.   Impressions  are  often  received  without 
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mnob  refleotion  or  examiiiAtioii,  and  it  is  not  wonder^ 
f  ul  that  in  saoh  a  case  as  this  the  assertion  bj  an  in> 
dividnal  of  his  legal  olainia  in  a  eoart  of  jastioe,  to 
The  court  di«ci.in.s  all  ^laima  it  is  tho  dutj  of  that  court 

t!^*teto  %  to  attend,  should  at  first  view  be  con* 
ptS«i!tSr£S(^&«!£  sidered  by  some  as  an  attempt  to  in* 
""^'^  trade  into  the  Cabinet  and  to  inter 

meddle  with  the  prerogatives  of  the  executive. 

It  is  Bcsroely  necessary  for  the  court  to  disclaim  all 
pretensions  to  such  a  jurisdiction.  An  extravagance  so 
absurd  and  excessive  could  not.have  been  entertained  for 
a  moment  The  province  of  the  court  is  solely  to  decide 
on  the  rights  of  individuals,  not  to  inquire  bow  the  ex- 
ecutive or  executive  officers  perform  duties  in  which 
they  have  a  diacretton.  Questions  in  their  nature  polit- 
ical, or  which  are  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  submitted 
to  the  executive^  can  never  be  made  in  this  court 

But  if  this  be  not  such  a  question;  if,  so  far  from  be* 
RoMs^  KWen  why  It  is  iutrusiou  iuto  thc  secrets  of  the 

Mtu  inlniiiDti.  Cabinet,  it  respects  a  paper  which  ac- 
cording to  law  is  upon  record,  and  to  a  copy  of  which 
the  law  gives  a  right  on  the  payment  of  ten  cents;  if  it 
be  no  intermeddling  with  a  subject  over  which  the  exec- 
utive can  be  considered  as  having  exercised  any  control; 
what  is  there  in  the  exalted  station  of  the  officer  which 
shall  bar  a  citizen  from  asserting  in  a  court  of  justice  his 
lc<^aL  rights,  or  shall  forbid  a  court  to  listen  to  the  claim, 
or  to  issue  a  mandamw  directing  the  performance  of  a 
duty  not  depending  on  executive  discretion,  but  on  par- 
ticular acts  of  Congress  and  the  general  principles  of  law  ? 

If  one  of  the  heads  of  departments  commits  any  ille- 
gal acty  under  color  of  his  office,  by  which  an  individual 
sustains  an  injury,  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  his  office 
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alone  exempts  hira  from  being  sued  in  the  ordinary  mode 
of  proceeding,  and  being  compelled  to  obey  the  judg- 
ment of  the  law.  How,  then,  can  his  office  exempt  him 
from  this  particular  mode  of  deciding  on  the  legality  of 
his  conduct,  if  the  case  bo  such  a  casR  as  would,  were 
anv  other  individual  the  party  complained  of,  authorize 
the  process  ? 

It  is  not  by  the  office  of  the  person  PropriMy  «f  i « « »  m  » 
to  whom  the  writ  is  directed,  but  the    IX^'''i.>"th«' nature 

...  ,       ,  ,         .         of  the  thiKK  <"  Ix' 

nature  of  the  thing  to  be  done,  that  the    not  by  theomceof  th« 

-  peraon  to  wbomwrfi 

propriety  or  impropriety  of  issuing  a  » directed, 
mandamus  is  to  be  determined.  Where  the  head  of  a 
department  acts  in  a  case  in  which  executive  discretion 
is  to  be  exercised,  in  which  ho  is  the  mere  organ  of  exec- 
utive will,  it  is  again  repeated,  that  any  application  to  a 
court  to  control,  in  any  respect^  his  conduct,  would  be 
rejected  without  hesitation. 

But  where  he  is  directed  by  law  to  do  a  certain  act 
affecting  the  absolute  rights  of  individuals,  in  the  per- 
formance of  which  he  is  not  placed  under  the  particular 
direction  of  the  President,  and  the  performance  of  wliich 
the  President  cannot  lawfully  forbid,  and  therefore  is 
never  presumed  to  have  forbidden  —  as,  for  example,  to 
record  a  commission,  or  a  patent  for  land,  which  has  re- 
ceived all  the  legal  solemnities;  to  give  a  C(ii>y  of  such 
record,  —  in  such  cases  it  is  not  perceived  on  what  ground 
the  courts  of  the  country  are  further  excused  from  the 
duty  of  giving  judgment  that  right  be  done  to  an  injured 
individual,  than  if  the  same  services  were  to  be  per- 
formed by  a  person  not  the  head  of  a  department. 

This  opinion  seems  not  now  for  the  first  time  to  be 
taken  up  in  this  country. 

It  must  be  well  recollected  that  in  1792  an  act  passed 
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directing  the  Seoretaiy  at  War  to  place  on  the  pension- 
list  snch  disabled  officers  and  soldiers  as  should  be  re- 
ported to  him  by  the  Circuit  Courts, 

Non-Judlctal  duti«s         «  «^ 

2toM*iir'S.*'ifi2SSir*  ^"ic"       80  far  as  the  duty  was  im- 

posed  on  the  courts,  was  deemed  nn- 

constitutional;  but  some  of  the  judges,  thinking  that  the 
law  might  be  executed  by  them  in  the  charaoter  of  com- 
missioners, proceeded  to  act  and  to  report  in  that  char- 
acter. 

This  law  being  deemed  unconstitutional  at  the  circuits 
was  repealed  and  a  different  system  was  established;  but 
the  question  whether  those  persons  who  bad  been  re- 
ported by  the  judges,  as  commissioners,  were  entitled,  in 
consequence  of  that  report,  to  be  placed  on  the  pension- 
list  was  a  legal  question  properly  determinable  in  the 
courts,  although  the  act  of  placing  such  persons  on  the 
list  was  to  be  performed  by  the  head  of  a  department. 

That  this  question  might  be  properly  settled,  Congress 
passed  an  act,  in  February,  1793,  making  it  the  duty  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  in  conjunction  with  the  Attorney- 
General,  to  take  such  measures  as  might  be  necessary  to 
obtaia  an  adjudication  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  on  the  validity  of  any  such  rights  claimed  under 
the  act  aforesaid. 

After  the  passage  of  this  act  a  mandamus  was  moved 
for,  to  be  directed  to  the  Secretary  at  War,  commanding 
him  to  place  on  the  pension-list  a  person  stating  himself 
to  bo  on  the  report  of  the  judges.* 

There  is,  therefore,  much  reason  to  believe  that  this 
mode  of  tryin<r  the  legal  right  of  the  comphnnant  was 
deemed  by  the  head  of  a  department,  and  by  the  highest 

'  See  note  at  end  of  this  oasa 
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law  officer  of  the  United  States,  the  most  proper  which 
could  be  selected  for  the  purpose. 

When  iLie  subject  was  brought  before  the  court  tlie 
decision  was  not  tliat  a  mandamun  would  not  lie  to  the 
head  of  a  dcpaMaicaL  d;ri.cLin;^^  him  to  pt-rform  an  act. 
enjoined  by  law,  in  the  performance  of  which  an  indi- 
vitiuai  ijiiJ  a  vested  interest,  but  tLiuLa  manduiaus  ou<,dit 
not  to  issue  in  that  case;  the  decision  necessarily  to  be 
made  if  the  report  of  the  commissioners  did  not  confer 
on  the  applicant  a  lefjal  n>ht. 

The  judgment  in  lliat  case  is  understood  to  have  de- 
ciiled  the  merits  of  all  i  laims  of  that  description,  and  the 
persons  on  the  report  oi  the  commissioners  found  \i  nec- 
essary to  pursue  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  law  subse- 
tjuent  to  tliat  which  had  been  deemed  unconsiiLutional, 
in  order  to  place  themselves  on  the  pension-iist. 

The  doctrine,  therefore,  now  ad-  xhe  doctrln.  now  .d- 
vanced  is  by  no  means  a  novel  one.  wnctdBoi^nowioiie. 

iL  iS  Irui:  tliat  the  mandamus  now  moved  for  is  not  for 
the  performance  of  an  act  expressly  enjoined  by  statute. 

It  is  to  deliver  a  couimission,  on  which  sultject  the 
acts  of  (longrcss  are  silent.  This  ditference  is  not  con- 
sidered as  all'ecting  the  case.  It  has  already  been  stated 
that  the  applicant  has  to  that  commission  a  vested  IcL-'al 
right  of  which  the  executive  cannot  deprive  liiin.  iiu 
has  been  appointed  to  an  ollico  from  which  he  is  not  re- 
movable at  the  will  of  the  executive,  and  being  so  ap- 
pointed he  has  a  right  to  the  commission  which  the  Sec- 
retary has  received  from  the  President  for  his  use.  The 
act  of  Congress  docs  not  indeed  order  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  send  it  to  him,  but  it  is  placed  in  his  hands  for 
the  person  entitled  to  it,  and  cannot  be  more  lawfully 
withhold  by  him  than  by  any  other  person. 
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It  was  at  first  doubted  whether  the  action  of  detinue 
was  not  a  specifio  legal  remedy  for  the  commission  which 
has  been  withheld  from  ^ifr.  Marbury;  in  which  case  a 
mandatnriM  \\ould  be  im|)roper.  But  this  doubt  has 
yielded  to  llic  consideration  that  the  judgment  in  detinue 
is  for  the  thia«,'  iuelf,  or  its  value.  The  valne  of  a  public 
office  not  to  bo  sold  is  incapable  of  being  as* .  i  t  i  ined ; 
and  the  applicant  has  a  right  to  the  office  itselt,  or  to 
nothing.  He  will  obtain  the  otlice  by  obtaining  the 
commission,  or  a  copy  of  it  from  the  record. 
FiaiB  eaie  Ar  ft  MON'      This,  then,  is  a  plain  case  for  a  man- 

d/rmv.s^  either  to  deliver  the  commis- 
sion or  a  copy  of  it  from  the  record;  and  it  only  remains 
to  be  in(|uired, — 

Whether  it  can  issue  from  this  court 

The  act  to  establish  the  judicial 
Court  to^teow^ftmai^   Courts  of  the  United  States  authori/.cs 

the  Supreme  Court  "  to  issue  writs  of 
mandatnue,  in  cases  warranted  by  the  principles  and 
nsages  of  law  to  an}'  courts  appointed,  or  persons  hold- 
ing ofJice,  under  the  authority  of  the  Uniteil  States." 

The  Secretary  of  State  being  a  person  holding  an  otHco 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States  is  precisely 
within  the  letter  of  the  description;  and  if  this  court  is 
not  authorized  to  issue  a  writ  of  mandami/s  to  such  an 
officer,  it  must  be  because  the  law  is  unconstitutional, 
and  therefore  absolutely  incapable  of  conferring  the 
authority  and  assigning  the  duties  which  its  words  pur- 
port to  confer  and  assign. 

The  Constitution  vests  the  whole  ju- 

ui'oM'siwraBM^^wt  dicial  power  of  the  United  States  in 
to  Chia  Ooofltttutioab  ^ 

one  Supreme  Court,  and  such  inferior 

courts  as  Congress  shall  from  time  to  time  ordain  and 
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establish.  This  power  is  expressly  extended  to  all  cases 
arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States;  and  conse- 
quently, in  some  form,  may  be  exercised  over  the  pres- 
ent case;  because  the  right  olaimed  is  given  by  a  law  of 
the  United  States. 

In  the  distribution  of  this  power  it  is  declared  that "  the 
Supreme  Court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction  in  all  cases 
affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls, 
and  those  in  which  a  State  shall  be  a  party.  In  all  other 
cases  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction." 

It  hiis  been  insisted  at  the  bar,  that, 
as  the  original  grant  of  jurisdiction  to    ISpron^rnar '7' . 
the  Supreme  Court  and  inferior  courts  SSJjP"*^' 
is  general,  and  the  clause  assigning 
original  jurisdiction  to  the  Supreme  Court  contains  no 
negative  or  restrictive  words,  the  power  remains  to  the 
Legislature  to  assign  original  jurisdiction  to  that  court  in 
other  cases  than  tliose  specified  in  the  article  which  has 
been  recited;  provided  tliose  cases  belong  to  the  jadicial 
powfT  of  the  United  States. 

If  it  had  been  intended  to  leave  it  m  the  discretion  of 
the  Legislature  to  apportion  the  judicial  power  between 
the  Supn-nif^  an  I  inferior  courts  according  to  the  will  of 
that  body,  it  would  certainly  have  been 

,         '    ,  11*1         1  The  reaaons  why  iindflr 

useless  to  have  proceeded  further  than    a»  OonstitutUNi  this 

oodti  hia  Juritdlotlon. 

to  have  (IrHnod  the  judicial  power,  and 
the  tribunals  in  which  it  should  be  vested.  The  snbso- 
quent  part  of  the  section  is  mere  surplu'^nETf",  is  entirely 
without  meaninir,  if  such  is  to  be  the  construetion.  If 
Congress  remains  at  liberty  to  give  this  court  appellate 
jurisdiction,  wliere  the  Constitution  has  declared  their 
jurisdiction  shall  be  original:  and  original  jurisdiction, 
where  the  Constitution  has  declared  it  shall  be  appellate, 
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the  distribution  of  jnrisdiotion  made  in  the  Constitution 

is  form  without  substance. 

Affirmative  words  are  often  in  their  operation  nega- 
tive of  other  objects  than  those  affirmed ;  and  in  this  case 
a  negative  or  exclusive  sense  most  be  gi?en  to  tbem,  or 

they  have  no  operation  at  all. 

It  cannot  be  presumed  that  any  clause  in  the  Constitu- 
tion is  intended  to  be  without  effect;  and  therefore  such 
a  construction  is  inadmissible,  unless  theworfls  require  it. 

It  the  solicitude  of  the  convention  respecting  our  peace 
with  foreign  powers  induced  a  provision  that  the  !Su- 
premo  Court  should  take  original  jurisdiction  in  cases 
which  might  be  supposed  to  atfect  them,  3*et  the  clause 
would  have  proceeded  no  further  than  to  provide  for 
such  cases,  if  no  further  restriction  on  the  powers  of 
Congress  had  been  intended.  That  they  should  have  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  in  all  other  cases,  with  such  excep- 
ticHis  as  Congress  might  make,  is  no  restriction,  unless 
the  words  be  deemed  exclusive  of  original  jurisdiction. 

When  an  instrument  organizing  fundamentally  a  ju- 
dicial system  divides  it  into  one  Supreme  and  so  many 
inferior  courts  as  the  Legislature  may  ordain  and  estalv 
lish;  tiien  enumerates  its  powers,  and  proceeds  so  far  to 
distribute  them  as  to  define  tiie  jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  l)y  dechiring  the  cases  in  wiiich  it  shall 
take  orif^inal  jurisdiction,  and  that  in  others  it  shall  take 
appellate  jurisdiction,  the  plain  import  of  the  words 
seems  to  be,  that  in  one  class  of  cases  its  jurisdiction  is 
original,  and  not  appellate;  in  the  other  it  is  appellate, 
and  not  original.  If  any  other  construction  would  ren- 
der the  clause  inoperative,  that  is  an  additional  reason 
for  rejecting  such  other  construction,  and  for  adhering 
to  their  obvious  meaning. 
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To  enal^lo  tliis  court  then  to  i s^ue  a  mandamitsii  must 
be  shown  to  be  aa  exercise  of  appellate  jurisdiction  or  to 
be  necessary  to  enable  tbem  to  exercise  appellate  juris- 
diction. 

It  has  been  stated  at  the  bar  that  the  appellate  juris- 
diction may  be  exercised  in  a  variety  of  forms,  and  that 
if  it  be  thn  will  of  the  lei^islature  that  a  mandamus 
should  be  used  lor  that  purpose,  that  will  must  bo  obeyed. 
This  is  true,  yet  the  jurisdiction  must  be  appellate,  not 
original. 

It  is  the  essential  criterion  of  appellate  jurisdiction  that 
it  revises  and  corrects  tlie  proceedings  in  a  cause  already 
instituted  and  does  not  create  that  c^iuse.  Althoujrh. 
therefore,  a  mandam  us  may  be  directed  to  courts,  yet  to 
issue  such  a  writ  to  an  oilicer  for  the  delivery  of  a  paper 
is  in  effect  the  same  as  to  sustain  an  original  action  for 
thatpaper,  and,  therefore,  seems  not  to  belong;  to  appellate 
but  to  original  jurisdiction  Xeither  is  it  necessary  in 
such  a  case  as  this  to  enable  the  court  to  exercise  its  ap* 
pell  ate  jurisdiction. 

The  authority,  therefore,  given  to  the  Supremo  Court 
by  the  act  establishing  the  judicial  courts  of  the  United 
States  to  issue  writs  of  mand'iin  us  to  public  officers  ap- 
pears not  to  be  warranted  by  the  Constitution:  and  it 
becomes  necessary  to  inquire  whether  a  jurisdiction  so 
conferred  can  be  exercised. 

The  question  whether  an  act  repur- 
nant  to  the  Constitution  can  become    ti.e  Kuatuotion  ca^ 

not  l>eo)ii]atlu  law  of 

the  law  of  the  land  is  a  question  deeply 
interesting  to  the  Tnited  States;  but,  happily,  not  of  an 
intricacy  proportioned  to  its  inter*»st.     Jt  seems  only 
necessary  to  rocotrnize  certain  princijiles  supposed  to  have 
been  long  and  weU  established  U>  decide  it. 
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That  the  people  have  an  original  r\(^\it  to  establish  for 
their  future  government  such  principles  as  in  their 
opinion  shall  most  conduce  to  their  own  happiness  is 
the  basis  on  which  the  whole  American  fabric  has  been 
erected.  The  exercise  of  this  original  Hfrht  is  a  very 
great  exertion,  nor  can  it,  nor  ought  it  to  be  frequently 
repeated.  The  principles,  therefore,  so  established  are 
deemed  fundamental.  And  as  the  authority  from  which 
they  proceed  is  supreme  and  can  seldom  act,  they  are 
designed  to  be  pcrinanont. 

This  original  and  supreme  will  organizes  the  govern- 
ment, and  assigns  to  different  departments  their  respect- 
ive powers.  It  may  cither  stop  here  or  establish  certain 
limits  not  to  be  transcended  by  those  departments.* 

The  government  of  the  United  States  is  of  the  latter 
description.  The  powers  of  the  Legislature  are  detined 
and  limited;  and  that  those  limits  may  not  bo  mistaken 
or  forgotten  the  Constitution  is  written.  To  what  pur- 
pose are  powers  limited  and  to  what  purpose  is  that  lim- 
itation committed  to  writing,  if  these  limits  may  at  any 
time  be  passed  by  those  intended  to  be  restrained  ?  The 
distinction  between  a  government  with  limited  and  un- 
limitod  powers  is  abolished  if  those  limits  do  not  confine 
the  persons  on  wliom  they  are  imposed  and  if  acts  pro- 
hibited and  acts  allowed  are  of  cnjual  obligation.  It  is 
a  proposition  too  plain  to  be  contested,  that  the  Consti- 
tution controls  any  legislative  act  repugnant  to  it;  or 
that  the  Legislature  may  alter  the  Constitution  by  an  or- 
dinary act. 

Between  these  alternatives  there  is  no  middle  ground. 
The  Constitution  is  either  a  superior,  paramount  law, 
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unchangeable  by  ordinary  means,  or  it  is  on  a  level 
with  ordinary  legisIatiTe  acta,  and  like  other  acts  is 
alterable  when  the  Legislatore  shall  please  to  alter  it 

If  the  former  part  of  the  altomatiTe  be  tme,  then  a 
legislatiTe  act  contrary  to  the  Ck>nstitntion  is  not  law;  if 
the  latter  part  be  true,  then  written  Constitations  are  ab- 
sard  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  limit  a  power 
in  ito  own  nature  illimitable. 

Certainly  all  those  who  hare  framed  written  Oonstitn- 
tions  contemplate  them  as  forming  the  fnndamental  and 
paramount  law  of  the  nation,  and  consequently  the  theory 
of  every  snch  goTemment  must  be  that  an  act  of  the 
Legislature  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  is  void. 

This  theory  is  essentially  attached  to 
a  written  Constitution,  and  is  oonse-  ^H^^STinSm, 
quently  to  be  considered  by  this  court 
as  one  of  the  fundamental  priuci plos  of  our  society.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  further  considera- 
tion of  this  subject 

If  an  act  of  the  Legislature  repugnant  to  the  Constitu* 
tion  is  void,  does  it,  notwithstanding  its  invalidity,  bind 
the  oourto  and  oblige  them  to  give  it  effect?  Or,  in  other 
words,  though  it  he  not  law,  does  it  constitute  a  rule  as 
operative  as  if  it  was  a  law?  This  would  be  to  over- 
throw in  fact  what  was  established  in  theory,  and  would 
seem,  at  first  view,  an  absurdity  too  gross  to  be  insisted 
on.  It  shall,  however,  receive  a  more  attentive  consid* 
eration. 

It  is  emphatically  the  province  and  duty  of  the  judicial 
department  to  say  what  the  law  is.  Those  who  apply 
the  rule  to  particular  cases  must  of  necessity  expound 
and  interpret  that  rule.  If  two  laws  conflict  with  each 
other  the  oourta  must  dedde  on  the  operation  of  each. 
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So,  if  a  law  be  in  opposition  to  the  Constitution;  if 
both  the  law  and  the  Constitation  apply  to  a  particular 
case,  BO  that  the  court  must  either  decide  that  case  oon- 
formably  to  the  law,  disregarding  the  Constitution,  or 
conformably  to  the  Constitution,  disregarding  the  law, 
the  court  must  determine  which  of  these  conflicting  rules 
goveriiB  the  caae.  This  ia  of  the  very  eoseaoe  of  judicial 
duty. 

If,  then,  the  courts  are  to  regard  the  ConsUtotion,  and 
the  Constitution  is  superior  to  any  ordinary  act  of  the 
Legtslatnre,  the  Constitution,  and  not  such  ordinary  aot» 
most  go?em  the  case  to  which  they  both  apply. 

Those,  then,  who  controvert  the  principle  that  the 
Constitution  is  to  be  considered  in  court  as  a  paramount 
law  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  that 
courts  must  close  their  eyes  on  the  Constitution  and  see 
only  the  law. 

This  doctrine  would  subvert  the  very  foundation  of  all 
written  Constitutions.  It  would  declare  that  an  act  which, 
according  to  the  principles  and  theory  of  our  government, 
is  entirely  void,  is  yet,  in  practice,  completely  obligatory. 
It  would  declare  that,  if  the  Legislature  shall  do  what  is 
ezpresalj  forbidden,  such  act,  n  ot  wi  t  h ^^tanding  the  express 
prohibition,  is  in  reality  effectual.  It  would  be  giving  to 
theJL«egislature  a  practical  and  real  omnipotence  with  the 
same  breath  which  professes  to  restrict  their  powers 
within  narrow  limits.  It  is  prescribing  limits  and  de- 
claring that  those  limits  may  be  passed  at  pleasure. 

That  it  thus  reduces  to  nothing  what  we  have  deemed 
the  greatest  improvement  on  political  institutions,  a  writ- 
ten Constitution,  would  of  itself  be  sufficient  in  America, 
where  written  Constitutions  have  been  viewed  with  so 
amoh  reverence,  for  rejecting  the  construction.  JBut  the 
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peculiar  expressions  of  tho  ConstiLutioa  of  the  United 
States  furnish  additional  arguments  in  favor  of  its  re- 
jection. 

The  juilicial  power  of  tho  United  States  is  extended  to 
all  cases  arising  under  the  Constitution. 

Could  iL  bo  the  intention  of  those  who  gave  this  power 
to  say  that  in  using  it  the  CoasLiLuLion  shoald  not  be 
looked  into?  That  a  case  arising  under  the  ConstiLulion 
sh  uld  be  decided  without  examming  the  instrament 
under  which  it  arises? 

This  is  too  extravagant  to  be  maintained. 

In  some  cases,  then,  the  Constitution  must  be  looked 
into  by  the  judges,  and,  if  they  can  o]>en  it  at  all,  what 
part  of  it  are  thev  forbidden  to  read  or  to  obey? 

There  are  many  other  parts  of  the 

.  I  •    I  i       -11      i  Illimtratlnn«  from 

Constitution  which  serve  to  illustrate   ouer  sectiotw  ot  hm 


this  subject. 

It  is  declared  that  ''no  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on 
aiLicles  exported  from  any  State."  Suppose  a  duty  on 
the  export  of  cotton,  of  tobacco,  or  of  flour,  and  a  suit 
instituted  to  recover  it,  ought  judgment  to  be  rendered 
in  such  a  case?  Ought  the  judges  to  close  their  eyes  on 
tbe  Constitution  and  only  see  the  law  ? 

The  Constitution  declares  "  that  no  bill  of  attainder  or 
ex  pout  facto  \,xwi  shall  be  passed." 

If,  however,  such  a  bill  should  he  passed,  and  a  person 
should  be  prosecuted  under  it,  must  the  court  condemn 
to  death  those  victims  whom  the  Constitution  endeavors 
to  preserve  ? 

•*  Ko  person,"  says  the  ConsLiLu Lion,  ^' shall  be  convicted 
of  treason,  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to 
the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open  court." 

Here  tbe  language  of  the  Constitution  is  addressed  es- 
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peoially  to  the  ooarts.  It  prescribes  directly  for  tbem  a 
rale  of  evideaoe  not  to  be  departed  from.  If  the  Leg- 
islatore  should  change  that  rale,  and  declare  witness 
or  a  confession  (mi  of  conrfe^  saflScient  for  oomriction, 
mast  the  constitutional  principle  yield  to  the  l^gislatire 
act? 

From  these  and  many  other  selections  which  might  be 
made,  it  is  apparent  that  the  f ramers  of  the  Constitation 
contemplated  that  instrament  as  a  role  for  the  gOTern- 
ment  of  eowrta^  as  well  as  of  the  Legislature. 

Why  otherwise  does  it  direct  the  judges  to  take  an 
oath  to  support  it?  This  oath  certainly  applies  in  an  es- 
pecial manner  to  their  conduct  in  their  official  character. 
How  immoral  to  impose  it  on  them  if  they  were  to  be 
used  as  the  instruments,  and  the  knowing  instrumented 
for  violating  what  they  swear  to  support  1 

The  oath  of  office,  too,  imposed  by  the  Legislature»  is 
completely  demonstrative  of  the  legislative  opinion  on 
this  su  b j cct  It  is  in  these  words :  I  do  solemnly  swear 
that  I  will  administer  justice  without  respect  to  persons 
and  do  equal  right  to  the  poor  and  to  the  rich;  and  that^ 
I  will  faithfully  and  impartially  discharge  all  the  duties 
incumbent  on  me  as  ■■— ,  according  to  the  best  of  my 
abilities  and  understanding,  agreeably  to  the  OonntUution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States." 

Why  does  a  judge  swear  to  discharge  his  duties  agree- 
ably to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  if  that 
Clonstitution  forms  no  rule  for  his  government  ?  if  it  is 
closed  upon  him,  and  cannot  be  inspected  by  him? 

If  such  be  the  real  state  of  things,  this  is  worse  than 
solemn  mockery.  To  prescribe,  or  to  take  this  oath,  be- 
comes equally  a  crime. 

It  is  also  not  entirely  unworthy  of  observation,  that, 
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in  declaring  what  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
the  ConHUuHon  itself  is  first  mentioned,  and  not  the 
kws  of  the  United  States  generally,  but  those  only  whioh 
shall  be  made  in  jmrmanoe  of  the  Constitation,  have 
that  rank. 

ThoB  the  particolar  phraseology  of  the  Oonstitotion  of 
the  United  States  oonfirms  and  strengthens  the  principle 
supposed  to  be  essential  to  all  written  Oonstitntions  that 
a  law  repugnant  to  the  Oonstitation  is  void,  and  that 
wurU^  as  well  as  other  departments,  are  boand  by  that 
instmment 

The  rale  most  be  discharged. 


NOTE. 

ComTTiGnting  on  Marbiiry  v.  Madison,  Parsons  says:^ 

"I  should  not  do  justice  to  my  own  deliberate  belief 
did  I  not  say  that  I  think  this  decision  is  not  surpassed 
in  the  ability  it  displays,  nor  eoualed  in  its  utility,  by  any 
case  in  the  mnltitiidinous  recorasof  English  or  American 
jurisprudence." ' 

Chancellor  Kent's  observations  are  not  the  less  strik- 
ing.  He  says: 

"Tliis  great  question  may  be  regarded  as  now  finally 
s^ttlod,  and  I  consider  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting 
points  in  favor  of  constitutional  liberty  and  of  the  secu- 
rity of  property  in  this  country  that  has  ever  been  Judi- 
cially determined.  In  Marbury  against  Madison  this  sub- 
ject was  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  and  received  a  clear  and  elabo- 
rate discussion.  The  power  and  duty  of  the  judiciary  to 
disregard  an  unconstitutional  act  of  Congress,  or  of  any 
State  Loo:islature,  were  declared  in  an  arf^umont  ap- 
proach in  to  the  precision  and  certainty  of  a  mathemat- 
ical demonstration."' 


1  Marshall  Memorial,  I,  809.  303. 

^ American  Law  Review,  1865,  u.  432;  "John  MarBhalL** 
*Kaiit'8  Gomin.,  Vol  I,  pp.  4S«,  454. 
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Mora  impreasiw  and  emphatic  still  is  the  otterance  of 
one  of  the  moat  eloqneat  and  able  lawyers  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar: 

1  do  not  know,"  said  liufus  Cboate,  *^  that  1  can  point 
to  one  achioTement  in  Amerioaa  statesmanship  which 

can  take  rank  for  its  conseqnenoes  of  good  above  that 
sin<_!:lf»  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  wliich  adjudged 
tliat  an  act  of  the  l.egishitiire  contrary  to  the  Constitu- 
tion is  void,  and  that  the  judicial  department  is  clothed 
with  the  power  to  ascertain  the  repugnancy  and  pro- 
nounce the  legal  conclusion.  That  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  inton(h>d  this  to  be  so  is  certain ;  but  to  have 
asserted  it  against  Congress  and  the  Executive,  to  have 
yindicated  it  by  that  easy  yet  adamantine  demonstration 
than  which  the  reasonings  of  mathematics  show  nothing 
surer,  to  have  inscribed  this  vast  truth  of  conservatism 
upon  tiie  public  mind,  so  that  no  demagogue  not  in  the 
last  stages  of  intoxication  denies  it,  —  this  is  an  achieve- 
ment of  statesmanship  [of  the  judiciary]  of  which  a 
thousand  ypnr=!  in;iv  not  exhaust  or  revoal  a!]  the  good."" 
Tveferniig  to  Aiarijury's  case,  one  of  the  gn'at(>st  of  con- 
stitutional judges  in  this  country,  the  late  Mr.  Justice 
HiUer,  declared  that  "the  immense  importance  of  this 
decision  [i^farbury  v.  Madison],  though  m  some  respects 
obiter,  since  the  court  declared  in  the  end  that  they  had 
no  jurisdiction  of  the  case,  may  bo  appreciated  when  it 
is  understood  that  the  principles  declared,  which  have 
never  since  been  controverted,  snbjected  the  ministerial 
and  executive  officers  of  the  government  all  over  the 
country  to  the  control  of  the  courts  in  rea;ard  to  tho 
execution  of  a  large  part  of  their  duties,  and  whoso  ap- 
plication to  the  Very  highest  officers  of  the  government, 
except,  perhaps,  tlie  I'resident,  has  been  illustrated  in 
numerous  cases  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  In 
fact,''  he  says, ''its  assertion  or  denial  makes  just  the 
difference^  as  Marshal  tersely  said  in  that  opinion,  be- 
tween *a  government  of  laws  and  a  gOTernment  of 
men.*"' 

**  For  the  following  very  complete  note  of  the  prior 
cases  [on  the  subject  of  the  power  of  courts  to  declare 

1  Historical  Address  upon  the  Supreme  Court,  Philadelphia, 
Miller  oo  the  Coutitutaoii,  p.  886;  BlardnU  Memorial,  1, 880. 
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statutes  in  conflict  Trith  the  Gonstitation  to  be  voidi  I  am 
indehtod  to  Ardemii^  Sf»^wart,  Esq.,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bar.  Comm.  v.  Caton,  4  Call,  5  (Va.,  1782);  Cases  oi  the 
Judges  of  the  Coort  of  Appeals,  4  Call,  135  (Va.,  1788); 
Trevett  v.  Weeden  (R.  I.,  ITSOi,  Arnold's  Hist,  of  R.  I., 
vol.  2,  ch.  21,  and  seo  Cooley's  Constitutional  T.iTiiita- 
tions,  l-*3,  n.  3;  Den  on  Demise  of  Bayard  v.  iSing^leton, 
1  Martin,  48  (X.  C,  1787);  Oijden  v.  Witherspoon,  :i 
HaywaTd,  827  (N.  C,  1799);  ]&wmaii «.  Middteton,  1 
Bay,  252  (S.  C,  1792);  Austin's  Lessee  ??.  Trustees,  etc. 
(Pa.,  171*3).  referred  to  in  Eraerick  v.  Marris,  1  I^innoy, 
41t);  case  of  Holmes  and  Walton,  and  Taylor  v.  Reading, 
in  New  JeFsey,  cited  by  Eirkpatrick,  O.  J,,  in  State  v, 
Parkhnnt,  4  Ualsted  (9  N.  J.  Law),  427;  Van  Home  v. 
JDorrance,  2  Dall.  304  (1  7!>r\ 

"  On  April  5, 1792,  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of 
Kew  York,  consisting  of  Chief  Justice  Ja^,  Justice 
Cashing,  and  Duane,  District  Judge,  declared  it  as  their 
unanimous  opinion  that  the  pension  la^r  passed  by  Con- 
gress on  March  23,  1792,  was  invalid,  because  it  at- 
tempted to  assign  to  the  judicial  departuienl  duties 
which  were  not  jndicial;  on  Jane  8,  1793,  the  Circuit 
Court  for  the  District  of  North  Carolina  made  a  similar 
declaration  in  a  joint  letter,  addressed  to  the  President 
of  the  United  iStates;  and  on  April  18, 1792,  the  Circuit 
Ooart  for  the  District  of  FennsylTania  addressed  a  sim* 
liar  joint  letter  to  the  President.  Somewhat  later  in  the 
same  year  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  T'nited  States,  in 
Ilayburn's  (?aso  (1792),  2  Dali.  409,  refused  to  carry  the 
act  into  ell'ect. 

"  In  Emerick  v.  Harris (1808),  1  Bin.  (Pa.)  416,  the  right 
of  the  courts  to  pass  upon  the  constitutionality  of  an  act 
of  the  Legislature  was  asserted,  tliough  the  act  in  ques- 
tion was  held  to  be  constitutional.  Mr.  Justice  Yeates 
stated  that  Marbary  v.  Madison  was  not  pablisbed  until 
after  his  opinion  had  been  j)repared. 

"The  constitutionality  of  statutes  had  been  ar<):ued 
without  expressly  stating  the  power  of  the  court  to  de- 
clare them  Toid,  if  anconstitntional,  in  several  other 
cases,  e.  Hilton  v.  United  Slates  (1796),  3  Dall.  (U.  S.) 
171,  where  the  statute  was  held  constitutional,  and  Res- 
publica  17.  CobbetL  (1798):  Rospnblica  v.  Duguct  (I TOO), 
and  Respublica  v.  I  rankiiu  ^iSu2),  unreported  cases  in 
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the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  cited  by  Mr.  Justice 
Yeates  in  his  opinion  in  Emerick  ?*.  Harris  fl^OS),  1  Bin. 
(Pa.)  416,  422.''  Justice  Mitchell,  address  ia  Marshall 
Memorial,  I,  482,  483,  note. 

See  also  Mc Master,  Hist,  of  the  People  of  U.  S.,  I,  837, 
338,  V,  397  et  8eq.  \  Story,  Com.,  T,  ch.  YT,  ?  4S6,  note. 

See  especially  Thayer's  Cases  on  Constitutional  Law, 
with  Dolus,  Volume  I,  pages  46-107,  where  the  earlier 
cases  on  the  sobjeot  of  toe  power  of  the  oonrts  to  declare 
statutes  contrary  to  the  Constitution  to  be  void  nro 
given,  with  instructive  and  valuable  notes  by  the  learned 
editor.  See,  also,  Dillon's  Laws  and  Jurisprudence  of 
England  and  America,  pages  199,  200,  227,  note. 

On  Marshall  Day,  1901,  Marbury's  case  was  more  fre* 
qaently  rofcrred  to  bv  t!  c  speakers  than  any  other  of 
Marshall  s  great  decisloas. 

BEFEBENCBS  TO  MARBURY  t.  ^fADISON  IN  IfABSHALL 

UEMOBIAL. 

Vot»  L 

latKNliiotioii  b]r  Hbo.  Joha  F.  DlUan,  pp^  zviil,  zx^  zxli,  zzr  «f  aog.. 

xlii;  Justice  Horace  Gray,  pfx  66,  03;  Hon.  Wni.  L.  Putnam,  pp.  103. 
104;  Hon.  Charles  Freeman  Libhy.  pp.  119,  I  JO;  Prof.  Jeremlab  Smith, 
pp  141  et  «eg.;  Prot  James  litadley  Thayer,  pp.  229  et  acq.,  284,  235; 
Judge  Lfl  Bhob  Golt,  pp.  2^  2U<>,  '60i;  Charles  R  Perkioa,  pp^  331, 
883;  Chief  Judge  A.  R  Fterker,  pp^  84%  848;  Boa  John  F.  Oilkn,  pp^  808 
etmg^;  Judge  Francis  II.  Finch,  pg^SHet  Mg;; Hon.  W.  Bourke  Cockp 
ran.  pp.  4in,  416;  Justice  James  T.  Mitchell,  pji  481, 48S^  488;  Hon. 
John  bassett  21oore^  p»  517. 

Vol.  11 

Charles  J,  Bonaparte,  Esq..  pp.  16,  24  ef  seq..  36,  37;  Justice  Henry  B. 
Brown,  pp.  43^  55;  Judge  Jaui^  C.  Maoliae,  pp  78,  85,  66:  Judge 
Ohules  H.  Simonton.  pp^  103,  104;  Eon.  li.  Warner  Hill,  pp^  112. 113; 
Bttftoa  Smith,  Esq.,  p^  188;  Joseph  P.  Blair,  Esq,,  pp^  158  ef  eeg;;  Judge 

Honoe  H.  Lurton.  pp.  203,  203;  Judge  Waller  G  Geld  well,  pi  817; 

Chief  Ju-stice  John  A.  Shauck,  pp.  220.  227,  2«5;  Hampton  L.  Carson, 
Esq.,  pp.  243,  2.'>2  et  seq.;  Hon.  John  F.  Follett,  pp.  274,  275;  Hon.  Will- 
iam  A.  Ketciiam,  pi  201;  Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  pp.  333,  326,  327; 
Jadge  Betcr  &  Otossoup^  p^  888;  Hoo.  William  Liodsay,  pp.  350, 357; 
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Isaac  N.  Phillips,  Esq»  ppi  883. 888;  Neal  Brown,  Eaq^  pfv  410, 420;  John 

N.  Baldwin.  Esq.,  p.  4.^'i:  W.  S.  Kenyon,  Rsq.,  p.  446;  Gov.  A,  B.  Cum- 
mins, pp^  456  et  set}.;  William  McNett,  Esq.,  pp.  461 ;  Frederick  W.  Leh 
maon,        pp.  468,  460;  Hon.  Henry  Uitchcook,  pp^  507,  608;  James 
I*  Bt»ir,  Esq.,  p,  5S6i  Judge  Elmer  &  Adems,  pp.  534  et  aeq.;  Saaford 
a  Ledd,  Esq,  pfk  555»  «ML 

You  in. 

Judge  Jobn  B»  Bgtgtm,  pp^  88;  84;  Hba  J.  Q.  Stooeoker,  p,  64; 
JalliM  a  Gnnter,  Eeq^  p,  119;  Hon.  U.  11  Bomi.  Colovado,  pp,  ll«. 

117.  118. 119,  124, 128,  120,  ISO;  Judge  Bartlett  Tripp,  pp.  156  et  eeq.; 
Judge  T.  R  McFarland,  p.  184;  Judge  J.  A.  Cooper,  pt  190;  Hon.  John 
D.  Pope,  pi  195;  James  £L  Babb,  Esq.,  p.  199;  Hon.  Ooorge  H.  Williams, 
p.  320;  HaieoeG;  Flatt,  Esq..  pp.  231,  232;  Judge  CaraeUw  EL  BeD- 
ford,  {ifk  847, 8«;  Charles  R  Sbepard,  En^,  p  870;  Oratton  of  Eon. 
Edward  John  Pbelps,  p.  301 ;  Oration  of  Chief  Jiietloe  Waita^  pi  406; 
Omtion  of  Wm.  H.  Bawle»  p.  423. 

Further  references  to  Marburv*s  case,  see  Miller,  Const, 
of  U.  S.  384-387;  Kent,  Com.  (12th  ed.)  288^7,  322,  453, 
454;  Coolev,  Const.  Lim.  46  and  note  1;  Thorpe,  Const. 
Hist  of  U.  S.,  II,  46&-468;  John  Hanhall  by  Prof.  J. 
B.  Thayer,  74-78;  John  Marshall  by  Allan  B.  Magruder, 
182-186.  This  case  was  fnll}*'  rov!(>wed  in  Tvendall  v. 
United  States,  12  Pet  524;  s.  i*.,  United  iStates  v.  Sohurz, 
102  U.  S.  378. 
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CONGRESS  MAY  CONSTITUT  TON  ALLY  GIVE  TITB 
V  NIT  ED  STATES  A  PREFERENCE  IN  BANK- 
UUFICY  OVEii  OTHEii  CREDITORS. 

ThA  ITnittd  StAtaav.  Fisher  and  Others,  Anirignnmi  of  Blighty 

a  Baiikrapt 

ItaMMsr  Tmi.  WH. 

[3  Cranoh's  Reports,  35S-m] 

The  propositions  of  law  deoided  are  tlms  stated  by  Hr. 
Jnstioe  Oartis  in  his  edition  of  Decisions  of  the  Snpreme 
Court  of  the  United  States: 

The  power  to  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  to 
carry  into  ezecatioii  the  powers  granted  confers  on 
Congress  the  choice  of  means  and  does  not  confine 
it  to  what  is  indispensably  necessary. 

The  fifth  section  of  the  act  of  the  3d  of  March,  1797^ 
giving  a  preference  to  the  United  States  in  cases  of 
insolvencv,  is  not  confined  to  persons  accountable 
for  public  money,  but  extends  to  debtors  of  the 
United  States  generaUy. 

Congress  has  power  to  make  such  a  law. 

Only  one  question  in  this  case  involved  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  We  give  so  much  of  the 
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opinion  of  the  court*  as  relates  to  the  constitutional 
question,  wliich  was  as  to  the  const! tutionaiitj  of  an  act 
of  Congress  which  gave  the  United  States  a  preferenoe 
OTer  the  other  oreditors  of  a  bankrupt 

Makshall,  Chief  Justice.  To  the  general  observations 
made  on  this  subject,  it  will  only  bo  obsorved  that 
as  the  court  can  never  be  unmindful  of  the  solemn 
duty  imposed  on  the  Judicial  Department  when  a  claim 
is  supported  by  an  act  which  conflicts  with  the  Consti- 
tution, so  the  court  can  never  bo  unmindful  of  its  duty 
to  obey  laws  which  are  author izci I  by  that  instrument. 

In  the  case  at  bar  the  preference  claimed  by  the 
United  States  is  not  prohibitetl,  but  it  has  been  truly 
said  tliat  under  a  Constitution  conferring  specific  powers 
the  power  contended  for  must  be  granted  or  it  cannot  bo 
exercised. 

It  is  claimed  under  the  authority  to  make  all  laws 
which  shall  be  necessary  and  proi)er  to  '^-^^aa^rf*^ 
carry  into  execution  the  powers  vested  by  "p««p«'" 
the  Constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof. 

In  construing  this  clause  it  would  be  incorrect,  and 
would  produce  endless  diiiiculties,  if  the  opinion  should 

^TIiAOOOrt  was  constituted  as  follovpa: 

John  Marshall,  Chief  JuUiee, 
William  Cushino, 

W1LLX4M  PaT£RSON, 
BDBHBOD  WASHIKOTOir, 

William  Johnsox, 
Jnstice  Johnson  dissented  in  this  ease.    The  case  was  argued  for 
the  United  StJites  by  Mr.  George  M.  Dallas^  attornej  of  th*  United 
States  for  the  district  of  Fennsylvaiiiai 
Hr.  Barpor,  Mr.  IngenoU,  Mr.  Lowia  «iidMr.  Lee  for  the  defoad* 
in 
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SwfhKMw?"'^'        maintained  th:it  no  law  was  authorized 
which  was  not  indispensably  necessary  to 
give  effect  to  a  specified  power. 

Where  various  systems  might  be  adopted  for  that  pur- 
pose, it  might  be  said  with  respect  to  each  that  it  was 
not  necessary,  because  the  end  might  be  obtained  by 
other  means.  Congress  must  possess  the  choice  of  means 
and  must  bo  empowered  to  use  any  means  which  are  in 
fact  conducive  to  the  exercise  of  a  power  granted  by  the 
Constitution. 

The  Government  is  to  pay  the  debt  of  the  Union  and 
must  be  authorized  to  use  the  means  which  appear  to 
its*^!f  most  eligible  to  effect  that  object.  It  has,  conse- 
quently, a  right  to  make  remittances  l)y  bills,  or  other- 
wise, and  to  take  those  precautions  which  will  render  the 
transaction  safe. 

This  claim  of  priority  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  • 
will,  it  has  been  said,  interfere  with  the  right  of  the  State 
sovereignties  respecting  the  dignity  of  d<'bts,  and  will  de- 
feat the  measures  they  have  a  riL'-ht  to  adopt  to  secure 
themselves  against  delinquencies  on  the  part  of  their  own 
revenue  ollicers. 

But  this  is  an  objection  to  the  Constitution  itself.  The 
mischief  suggested,  so  far  as  it  can  really  hap^wn,  is  the 
necessary  consequence  of  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  of 
the  Utiit  1  States  on  all  subjects  to  which  the  legislative 
power  of  Congress  extends. 

NOTE. 

The  fiction  was  instituted  to  try  two  questions? 

1.  ^V  hether  an  attachment  laid  by  the  United  States 
on  oroperty  of  the  bankropt  m  the  hands  of  the  collector 
of  Newport,  in  Khode  Island,  after  the  cotamisBion  of 
bankroptcy  had  issued,  is  amiable  against  the  assignees. 
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2.  Whether  thn  Vn-tod  States  are  entitled  to  be  first 
paid  and  satisfied  in  preference  to  the  private  creditors, 
a  debt  due  to  the  u  nited  States  by  Peter  Blight,  as 
indoner  of  a  foreign  bill  of  exchange,  oat  of  the  estate  of 
the  banknipt  in  the  hands  of  the  assignee. 

The  second  question  brouj^ht  up  for  dr  termination  the 
constitationality  of  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  of  March 
8, 1797,  which  provided: 

"That  where  any  revenue  officer,  or  other  person 
hereafter  becoming  indebted  to  the  United  States  by 
bond  or  otherwise,  shall  become  insolvent,  or  where  the 
estate  of  any  deceased  debtor  in  the  hands  of  executors 
or  administrators  shall  be  insufficient  to  pay  all  the 
debts  due  from  the  deceased,  the  debt  due  to  the  United 
States  shall  be  first  satisfied;  and  the  priority  hereby 
established  shall  be  deemed  to  extend  as  well  to  cases  in 
which  a  debtor,  not  having  sufficient  property  to  pay  all 
his  debts,  shall  make  a  voluntary  assignment  thereof,  or 
in  which  the  estate  and  effects  of  an  alisconding,  con- 
cealed or  absent  debtor  shall  be  attache<l  by  process  of 
law,  as  to  cases  in  which  an  act  of  legal  bankruptcy  shall 
be  committed."  ' 

IAt.  Ingersoll,  for  the  defendants,  in  his  argnment  that 
the  act  was  unconstitutional,  made  the  following  points: 

"If  liens  general  or  speciiic,  if  judgment**  and  mort- 
gages are  to  be  set  aside  by  the  prerogative  of  the  United 
States,  it  will  be  to  impair  the  obligation  of  con'r  ets 
bv  an  caj  post  facto  law.  Under  what  clause  of  the 
(Constitution  is  such  a  power  given  to  Congress?  Is 
it  under  the  <j;eneral  power  to  make  all  laws  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  partionlar 
powers  specified  ?  If  so,  whoro  is  the  necessity  or  where 
the  propriety  of  such  a  provision,  and  to  the  exercise  of 
what  other  power  is  it  necessary?  But  it  is  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  inasmuch  as  it  deprives  the 
debtor  of  his  trial  by  jury  without  his  consent.'* 

This  case  brou^'^ht  up  the  coustruction  of  that  clause  of 
the  Constitution  known  as  the  "  necessary  and  proper** 
or  the  **sweeping  clause.*'^  Both  Ifadison  and  Hamilton 
oommented  upon  it^  and  the  latter  devoted  to  it  several 

>  Story,  Gonst,  I,  oh.  V,  ^  480l  481  and  notes;  Cooley.  Const  Lim., 
63:  Tucker,  Const  of  \J.  sTl.  307.  fJOS;  Thotp^  Conat  Hiak  of  U.  &» 
I,       HUler,  Const  of  U.  a,  143,  144. 
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pages  of  the  Federalist'  Marshall  had  fre(]ueat  occasion 
to  oonsider  this  danse  and  he  applied  to  it  the  rales  of 
oonstraction  which  he  uniformly  adopted  where  a  liberal 

construction  was  vital  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitu* 
tion.  Years  later  in  the  great  case  of  McOulloch  v. 
Maryland,  Marshall  referring,  inter  alia,  to  this  clause 
laid  down  the  woll  known  canon:*  "Let  the  end  be 
legitimate;  let  it  l)  ;  within  the  scope  of  the  Constitution; 
nnd  all  means  which  are  appropriate,  which  are  plainly 
adapted  to  that  end,  which  are  not  prohibited,  but  C0Q> 
aist  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Oonstitotion,  are 
oonsiitntional/* 

This  construction  has  ever  since  been  followed,  and  was 
notably  applied  in  the  Slaughter-lXouse  Cases '  and  the 
liCeal-Tender  Oasea.* 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  is  not  amiss  to  insert 
the  expressive  hinguag'e  of  Jn^tire  Johnson  in  (!t?livering 
the  opinion  of  the  court  in  Anderson  v.  Dunn,  (!  Wheaton, 
204:  "  The  idea  is  Utopian  that  government  can  exist 
without  leaving  the  exercise  of  oucretion  somewhere. 
Public  security  against  the  abuse  of  such  discretion  must 
rest  on  responsibility  and  stated  appeals  to  public  appro- 
bation. Where  all  power  is  derived  from  the  people,  and 
pablio  f  onctionariea  at  short  intervals  deposit  it  at  the 
leet  of  the  people,  to  be  resnmed  again  oni}^  at  their  own 
wills,  indivi<in:i!  fears  may  be  alarmed  by  the  monsters 
of  imagination,  but  individual  liberty  can  be  in  little 
danger.  *  • 

REFERENCES  TO  XTNITED  STATES  n  718HER    oL  IN  If  AR> 

BHALL  HEUORIAI^ 

Mfhall  malotaiiMd  the  authority  of  Congnn  to  makw  all  laws 

necessary  and  proper  to  oarry  into  eff  eot  the  powen  vested  by  the 
CoiiHtitution  in  the  government  of  the  United  States.  Hon.  John 
Basset t  Moore,  I,  518L 

From  1803  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  against  Fisher  to  the 
last  day  of  bts  aerrfoe  he  (Manhall)  never  miaaed  an  opportoalty  to 

^  Federalist.  Na  zxxiii,  also  Madisoa,  Na  xliv. 

3  Tucker,  Const  of  U.  a,  I,  SSI;  Thorpe^  Ckwet  Hist  of  U.  8«  II,  487. 

*  16  Wall.  36. 

1 18  Wall  m 

»Sea  alK>  MUler,  Const  of  U.  a»  417»  41& 
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assert  the  supramaoy  of  ttui  Federal  GtoTernment  on  all  matters 
4iommittod  to  bj  the  OonBfeitatkni  u  ths^tal  priiusf pte  of  oav 
nattomil  «sisteiioeb  wnr  to  show  bf  triMtotible  loglo  that  to  question 
its  soverelgntf  to  plot  itt  dsstmotion.  Wl  Bowkt  CHnkran, 
I,4U 

In  1805,  in  the  United  States  against  F  sh.  r,  ho  Marshall)  found 
in  the  olauae  of  the  Constitation  giving  Congress  the  right  to  pass 
«U  ofloaMoy  aad  proper  laws  for  carrying  IntoexsootlOB  tiwpowsis 
▼otted  in  tham  tj  the  Goiistitattoii,  anthocfly  for  a  law  making 
the  United  States  a  preferred  creditoi;  Benrif  Odbot  Lodfft^  II, 
8M  i  Son.  Bmry  EiMaoo^  U»  616. 
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THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  IS  .\0T  A  ''STATS** 
WITHIN  THE  MEANING  OF  THE  CONSTITU- 
TICK 


Hepburn  and  Dundas  v.  Mlzoy. 

[2  Cranch's  Reports,  445-453.] 
The  proposition  of  la\v  decided  is  thus  stated  by 
Mr.  Justice  Curtis  in  his  editioa  of  Deoisions  of  the  Siif 
preme  Court  9^  the  Umted  States: 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  not  a  State  "  witfaia  the 
meaning  of  that  term  as  nsed  in  the  Oonstitotion, 
and  its  citixens  oannot  sue  in  the  courts  d  the  United 
States  as  citizens-  of  any  State. 


Hepburn  and  Dandas,  who  were  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  sued  Ellzey,  who  was  a  citizen  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  holden  in  the 
District  of  Virginia,  and  this  question  arose: 

"Are  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  citizens  of 
Is  the  Dtetrict  of  Co    a  State  withiu  the  meaning  of  the  sec- 

lumbia   a   "State"  ,  ,  .    ■.    °  •  ,       ,  , 

w  itbin  thf  rn.  anin„'  of   ond  scctiou  of  the  third  article  of  the 

an.  s.  Hi'f.  -J.  of  iba 

coi^utution of  u. a      Constitution  of  the  United  States?" 

The  judges  of  the  Circuit  Court  being  opposed  in 
opinion  upon  this  question,  it  was  brought  before  the  Su- 
preme Court,'  the  opinion  of  which  was  given  as  follows: 


1  Tbo  oonrt  was  oonatituked  aa  follows: 

Join  MAHsnALU  Chief  Justietk 
William  Cushino, 
William  Paterson. 
Samusl  Chask, 

BCBHBOO  WASHIlfOnnip 

The  caae  was  argued  J.  Loe  for  the  ptointUb  and  by  Ciiaile» 
Lea  for  the  daf andante 
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MARsnALi^  Chief  .Justice.    The  question  in  this;  oase  is 
whether  the  pl  iintilfs,  as  residents  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  cau  uijuntain  nn  action  in  the  Cir- 
cuit Courtof  the  United  States  for  tho  District  of  Virginia. 

This  depends  on  the  act  of  Congress  describing  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  court.    That  act 
^ives  jurisdiction  to  the  Circuit  Courts  S^JTcu^TowthSi 

I    ,  -i-  £  J.L     Ox.  i.       Jurisdiction tncMM be* 

in  cases  between  a  citizen  of  the  State    tw«en  a  citizen  of  tha 

...  ,  -        .  .      State  where   suit  is 

in  which  the  suit  is  brought  ana  a  citi-    brought  and citiMo  u 


zen  of  another  State.    To  support  tho 

jurisdiction  in  this  case,  therefore,  it  most  appear  that 

Columbia  is  a  State. 

On  the  part  of  the  plaintiffs  it  has  been  urged  that  Colum- 
bia is  a  distinc  t  political  society, and  is  therefore  "a  State,** 
according  to  the  definitions  of  writers  on  general  law. 

This  is  true.  Tiut  as  the  act  of  Congress  obviously 
uses  the  word  "State"  in  reference  to  that  term  as  used 
in  the  Constitution,  it  becomes  necessary  to  inquire 
whether  Columbia  is  a  State  in  the  sense  of  that  instru- 
ment. The  result  of  that  examination  is  a  conviction 
that  the  members  of  the  American  Confederacy  only 
are  the  States  contemplated  in  the  Constitution. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  to  bo  composed  of 
members  chosen  by  tho  people  of  the  several  States;  and 
each  State  shall  have  at  least  one  representative. 

Tho  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of 
two  Senators  from  each  State. 

Each  State  shall  appoint  for  the  election  of  tho  execu- 
tive a  number  of  electors  equal  to  its  whole  aamber  of 
Senators  and  Representatives. 

These  clauses  show  that  the  word    r«»rtain  claus<«!  show 

.  1    •       ,  .       •  that  the  w<<nl  •■  St'iK^ " 

"  State    is  used  in  the  Constitution  as    m  uBedintheConstitn- 
uon  as  detii^naiuj^  » 

dcsi'matln'^  a  member  of  the  T^nion,    menOjer ot  tiw  Union. 

and  exciodes  from,  the  term  the  signifi- 
4 
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oation  attached  to  it  bj  writera  on  the  laws  of  nations. 
When  the  same  term,  which  has  been  used  plainlj  in  this 
limited  sense,  in  the  artielea  reapeoting'  the  L^slative 
and  Exeontive  Departments,  is  also  employed  in  that 
wbidi  xespeots  the  Judicial  Department,  it  most  be 
nndenitood  as  retaining  the  sense  originally  given  to  it. 

Other  passages  from  the  Oonstitntion  have  been  olted 
by  the  plaintiffs  to  show  that  the  term  State**  is  some- 
times used  in  its  more  enlarged  erase.  Bnt  on  examin* 
ing  tho  passages  quoted,  they  do  not  prove  what  was  to 
be  shown  by  them. 

It  is  trne  that^  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
that  particular  district  which  is  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Congress,  it  is  extraordinary  that  the  courts  of 
the  United  States,  which  are  open  to  aliens,  and  to  the 
dtizans  of  every  State  in  the  Union,  should  be  closed 
upon  them.  But  this  is  a  question  for  legislative,  not 
for  judicial  consideration. 

The  opinion  to  be  certified  to  the  Circuit  Cbnrt  Is,  that 
that  court  has  no  jurisdiction  in  the  case. 

KOTE. 

See  Tucker,  Const,  of  U.  S.,  II,  600,  T87.  T02;  Scott  w. 

Jones,  5  How.  343,  377;  Thorpe,  Const.  Hist  of  U.  S., 
II,  490;  Kent»  Com.  (12th  ed.)»  1,  3490,  3856. 


THE  AMERICAN  LAW  OF  TREASON. 


The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  article  III,  sec- 
tion 3,  defines  the  crime  of  treason,  and  what  is  essential 
to  a  conviction  thereof,  as  follows: 

"Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  only 
in  levying  war  against  them  or  in  adhering  to  their 
enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  ]S'o  person  sliall 
be  convicted  of  treason,  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two 
witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open 
court." 

This  important  provision  was  designed  to  abolish  the 
law  of  constructive  treason  as  it  existed  in  Englanil, 
Substantially  the  same  provision  has  been  made  in  the 
Constitulious  of  the  several  States  in  deiining  treason 
against  the  States.  The  construction  of  the  above 
quoted  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  StaU^s 
relating  to  treason,  although  questions  concerning  it,  had 
arisen  in  the  inferior  courts,  first  came  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  below  given 
of  Bollman  and  SwartwouL,  arising  out  of  the  Burr  con- 
spiracy, or  enterprise,  at  the  February  Term,  ISOT,  and 
it  underwent  a  further  and  most  deliberate  examination 
in  the  trial  of  Burr  on  the  charge  of  treason,  in  the  case 
of  the  United  States  v.  JJurr,  before  Marshall,  Chief 
Justice,  and  Griffin,  District  Judge  of  the  UnittMl  States, 
in  the  Circuit  Court  for  Virginia  in  1807.  As  these 
two  cases  constitute  the  foundation,  in  fact  almost  the 
body,  of  the  American  law  of  treajioii,  Liie  o^imuus  of 
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tho  Chief  Justice  are.  given  in  full  in  the  two  cases  that 

The  soundness  of  Hafshall's  exposition  of  the  law  of 
treason  in  these  two  cases^  as  that  offense  is  defined  in 
the  Ck>nstitatton  of  the  ITnited  States,  has  never  been 
questioned  and  is  nnqaeationaUa  That  part  of  the 
opinion  in  Bollman  and  Swartwont,  that>  if  war  be  act- 
nailj  levied,  all  who  are  aotnallj  leagued  in  the  general 
conspiracy  and  who  perform  any  part,  however  minate, 
or  howwer  reawUfr&m^ws&M  cfadioti^  are  traitors^  was 
criticised  in  the  arguments  of  counsel  in  the  Bnrr  caseas 
giving  conntenanoe  to  the  English  doctrine  of  construe* 
tive  treason.  However  this  may  be,  the  opinion  of  the 
Chief  Justice  in  the  Bnrr  trial,  below  given,  explains  and 
shows  that  only  those  who  have  done  some  act  or  taken 
part  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  overt  act  of  treason 
chaiged  in  the  indictment  are  gailty  of  the  crime  as  de- 
fined in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.' 

The  opinion  oE  the  Chief  Justice  in  the  Bnrr  case  was 
delivered  after  the  most  exhaustive  arguments  on  the 
question,  commencing  on  August  2l8t  and  ending  on 
Saturday,  August  29tb,  the  discussion  having  been  par- 
ticipated in  by  Mr.  Bodney,  Mr.  MaoBae,  Mr.  Wirt,  Mr. 
Hay,  Mr.  Wickbam,  Mr.  Botte,  Mr.  Luther  Martin,  Mr. 
Bandolph  and  Mr.  Lee.  The  opinion  was  delivered  on 
Monday,  August  81, 1807. 

A  more  imposing  array  of  counsel,  combining  legal 

iParton  in  bis  "  Life  of  Burr,"  obapbers  XXI.  XXVI;  KeDoedj  in 
U»  Lifoof  Wirt***  T«i  I.  ch&ptevsXIlI,  XIV;  Magruitor  in  his  "'life 
of  Hanhall,"  obapter  ZI,  and  Van  Santvooni,  '*Llvw  of  the  Chief 

Justioes  of  the  United  States,"  page  864,  give  aatisfactorj  acoouota 
of  this  famous  trial,  int^udud  mainly  for  tho  non-professional  reader. 

2Van  Santvoori,  'Livesof  tl»  Chief  Justices  of  the  United  Stoteflb" 
pages  ;MMi  and  .iu7. 
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and  oratorical  ability  of  the  first  order,  has  perhaps  never 

participated  in  the  trial  of  any  cause,  civil  or  criminal, 
in  any  court.  To  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  must  be 
added  Burr  himself,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  various  questions  arising  in  the  case.  Ilis  con- 
summate skill  and  ability  are  shown  alike  in  the  line  of 
defense  adopted  and  in  his  tene^  olear  and  forcible  argn- 
ments. 

The  editor  takes  the  liberty  of  quoting  from  a  note  of 
Judge  Dillon  to  him  concerning  this  opinion,  "  That  no- 
where does  Marshall's  greatness  as  a  judicial  magistrate 
shine  with  greater  lustre  than  in  his  rulings  and  decisions 
in  this  famous  case.  It  shows  that  he  was  as  great  in 
the  discussion  of  cases  and  authorities  as  in  the  discus- 
sion and  enforcement  of  legal  principles,  and  bis  opinion, 
given  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  arguments,  with 
only  the  intervention  of  Sunday,  is  as  remarkable  in  its 
way  as  the  charge  of  Chief  Justice  Cockburn  in  the  Tich- 
borne  case,  and  it  conclusively  refutes  tiui  opinion  some- 
time hastily  expressed  that  Marshall  was  not  a  thorough, 
trained  and  consummate  lawyer  in  the  technical  learning 
ot  the  law/' 


Ex  parte  Bollman  and  Swartwout. 

[4  Cranoh'8  Reporta  75-137."] 
The  propositions  of  law  decided  are  thus  stated  by  Mr. 
Justice  Curtis  in  his  edition  of  Decisions  of  the  ISupreme 
Court  of  the  United  States: 

If  an  offense  be  committed  on  land,  the  offrader  mnst 
be  tried  by  the  oonrt  having  jurisdiction  over  that 
territory  where  the  offense  was  committed. 
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Under  the  fourteenth  section  of  the  Judiciary  Act,  this 
court  has  power  to  issue  a  writ  of  haht^as  corpus  to 
examine  into  the  cause  of  a  commitmeat  by  the 
Circnit  Conrt  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

It  is  the  revision  of  a  decision  of  an  inferior  t  ourt,  con- 
fining a  person  for  trial,  and  therefore  is  the  exercise 
of  appellate  jurisdiction. 

To  constitute  treason  war  must  be  actually  levied. 

A  conspiracy  to  subvert  the  government  by  force  is 
not  treason. 

If  a  body  of  men  be  actually  assembled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cffocting  by  force  a  treasonable  design,  all 
■who  perform  any  part,  however  minute,  and  however 
remote  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  who  are  actu- 
ally leagued  in  the  general  conspiracy,  are  traitors. 

The  mere  enlistment  of  men,  who  are  not  assembled, 
is  not  a  levying  of  war. 

An  affidavit  made  before  one  magistrate  may  justify 
a  commitment  by  another. 

Fact! In thT iim  Erick  JJoUman  and  Samuel  Swart- 

wout,  being  implicated  with  J5urr  in  a 
treasonable  conspiracy  against  the  United  States,  by  affi- 
davits of  General  Wilkinson  and  others,  were  committed 
to  prison  by  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Charles  Lee  and  R.  G.  Harper  moved  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  a  v\%  oi  habeas  corpus} 
directed  to  the  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or- 
dering him  to  bring  Swartvvout  and  Bollman  before  the 

1  The  offlo«  of  thlt  writ  ts  to  bfing  any  person  fa  oonfinement  be- 
fora  the  proper  ooort  and  oalls  upon  the  one  who  hoklt  the  person 
in  domnoe  to  ahow  the  ground  whereon  he  does  mil  Tb  move  the 
eotnrt  for  a  role  or  writ  is  nerelj  to  ask  for  it 
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Supicine  Court,  tii:  t  the  cause  of  their  commitment 
might  be  latjuired  laLo. 

The  first  question  was  whether  the  Supreme  Court 
had  Liie  power  to  grant  a  writ  of  haheas  eor/>us  in  such  a 
case.  The  court  decided  that  it  had  such  power,  Justice 
Johnson  di;>senting. 

On  the  other  (juestion  involved  the  majority  of  the 
coart  iicld  thai  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  of  a 
levyin<r  of  war  against  the  United  States  to  justify  the 
comiuitiriont  of  SwarLwout  on  tlie  charge  of  treason, 
and  againiiL  IioUinan  there  was  still  less  testimony. 

The  court  further  stated  there  was  no  doubt  that 
both  the  prisoners  were  enr^afjed  in  a  most  culpable  en- 
terprise airainst  the  doiuinions  ol  a  power  at  peace  with 
the  UniLcd  States,  and  guilty,  therefore,  of  a  high  mis- 
demeanor, but  no  part  of  this  crime  having  been  com- 
niitt'  d  in  the  District  of  Columbia  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  t  in:  court  was  that  thev could  not  be  tried  in  that  district. 

The  Chief  Justice  in  the  opinion  which  he  gave  goes  at 
length  into  the  question  of  treason,  defining  it,  and  show- 
ing' what  is  necessary  to  constitute  that  crime,  and  he  also 
minutely  examines  ami  disc  usses  what  is  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  crime  of  levying  war  against  the  United  States. 

The  following  is  the  opinion  of  the  court:  ^  OptiUoD. 

^  The  ooart  wns  constituted  as  follows: 

John  Marshall,  Chief  Jtutiee^ 

WnXLOf  CUSHINO, 

Sakusl  Cojoa, 

Bdbhbod  WASHmoTOir.      y  A»»o^U  Jutiices^ 
William  Johnson, 
Bko'-kh'Mj^t  LIVIXOSTON, 
Justioee  Cusbiog  and  Chase  were  abseat  on  account  of  ill  health. 
CbftrlflB  Lm  Add  R.  O.  Biutpvt  appMred  for  BoUmatt  and  Swart- 
woo%,  napeoCival  J,  and  F.  &  Key  and  Lulher  Martin  were  aasooiated 
with  theni.   C  A.  Rodnej,  Attorney-Oeneral.  aiul  Walter  Joiiee,A^ 
toraej  for  the  Distrtot  of  Golambia»  on  behalf  of  the  ptoeeontioa 
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Mamhall,  Chief  Jostioe.  As  preliminary  to  any  inTesti- 
gation  of  the  merits  of  this  motion,  this  court  deems  it 
proper  to  dedare  that  it  disclaims  all  jurisdiction  not  given 
by  the  Constitntlon,  or  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Coorts  which  originate  in  the  common  law  possess  a 


ute  shall  change  their  established  principles;  but  courts 
which  are  created  by  written  law,  and  whose  jurisdiction 
is  defined  by  written  law,  cannot  transcend  that  jurisdic- 
tion. It  is  unnecessary  to  state  the  reasoning  on  which 
this  opinion  is  founded,  because  it  has  been  repeatedly 
giTen  by  this  court;  and  with  the  decisions  heretofore 
rendered  on  this  point  no  member  of  the  bench  has,  even 
for  an  instant^  been  dissatufied.  The  reasoning  from  the 
bar  in  relation  to  it  may  be  answered  by  the  single  ob> 
servation,  that  for  the  meaning  of  the  term  habeas  corput 
resort  may  unquestionably  be  had  to  the  common  law; 
but  the  power  to  award  the  writ  by  any  of  the  courts  of 
the  United  States  must  be  given  by  written  law. 

This  opinion  is  not  to  be  considered  as  abridging  the 
power  of  courts  over  their  own  oflUcers,  or  to  protect 
themselves  and  their  members  from  being  disturbed  in 
the  exercise  of  their  functions.'  It  extends  only  to  the 
power  of  taking  cognizance  of  any  question  between  in- 
dividuals, or  between  the  government  and  individuals. 


The  inquiry,  therefore,  on  this  motion  will  be,  whether 
by  any  statute,  compatible  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States^  the  power  to  award  a  writ  of  habeas 
in  such  a  case  as  that  of  Erick  BoUman  and  Samuel 
Swartwottt,  has  been  given  to  this  court 


JoriadlcUon  of  courw. 


jurisdiction  which  must  be  regulated 
by  their  common  law,  until  some  stat- 


To  enable  the  court  to  decide  on  such 
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The  fonrteenUi  notion  of  the  judicial  aet  (Laws  U.  S., 
voL  J,  p.  58)  has  been  oonsidered  as  oontaaning  a  sab- 
stantiTe  grant  of  this  power. 

It  is  in  these  words:  That  all  the  before  mentioned 
conrts  of  the  United  States  ^all  have  power  to  iasoe 
writs  of  teim/aeiat,  Ao^mm  corpus^  and  all  other  writs,  not 
speeially  provided  for  by  statnte,  which  maj  be  neces- 
sary for  the  ezeroise  of  their  respective  jnrisdiotions,  and 
agreeable  to  the  principles  and  usages  of  law.^  And  that 
either  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  well  as 
judges  of  the  District  Conrts,  shall  have  power  to  grant 
writs  of  habeas  corpus  for  the  purpose  of  an  inquiry  into 
the  canse  of  commitment  Protndedt  that  writs  of  habeM 
corpus  shall  in  no  case  extend  to  prisoners  in  gaol,  un- 
less where  they  are  in  custody  under  or  by  color  of  the 
anthority  of  the  United  States,  or  are  committed  for  trial 
before  some  conrt  of  the  same^  or  are  necessary  to  be 
brought  into  conrt  to  testify." 

The  only  donbt  of  which  this  section  can  be  snsceptible 
is,  whether  the  reatrictive  words  of  the  first  sentence 
limit  the  power  to  the  award  of  snch  writs  of  habsas 
corpus  as  are  necessary  to  enable  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  their  respectiTC  jurisdictions  in  some 
eanse  which  they  are  capable  of  finally  deciding. 

It  has  been  urged  that,  in  strict  grammatical  construe^ 
tion,  these  words  refer  to  the  last  antecedent,  which  is, 
<*  all  other  writs  not  specially  provided  for  by  statute.** 

This  criticism  may  be  correct,  and  is  not  entirely  with- 
out its  infinenoe;  bntthe  sonod  construction  which  the 
conrt  thinks  it  safer  to  adopt  is,  that  the  true  sense  of 
the  words  is  to  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
vision,  and  by  the  context 

I  Kent,  Com.  (iZth  ed.^  I«  800,  oE,  801  uud  note  1;  Cooley,  Const.  Lira. 
47  and  note  2. 
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It  may  bo  worthy  of  remark  that  this  act  was  passed 
by  the  first  Congress  of  the  United  States,  sitting  under 
a  Constitution  which  had  declared  "that  the  privilege  of 
the  writ  of  /uibt^as  eorpjtfi  should  not  be  suspended,  unless 
when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety 
might  require  it." 

Actinf^  under  the  immediate  influence  of  this  injunc- 
tion they  must  have  felt  with  peculiar  force  the  obliga- 
tion of  providing^  efficient  means  by  which  this  great 
constitutional  privilege  should  receive  life  and  activity; 
for  if  the  means  be  not  in  existence,  the  privileg^e  itself 
would  be  lost,  although  no  law  for  its  sus|X'nsion  should 
be  enacted.  Under  the  impression  of  this  obligation 
they  give  to  all  the  courts  the  power  of  awarding  writs 
of  hahem  corpus, 

mAetu  corput  been  truly  said  that  this  is  a  generic 

*  term,  and  includes  every  species  of  that  writ. 

To  this  it  may  bo  added  that,  when  used  singly,— when 
we  say  the  writ  of  /toMeas  corpus^  without  addition, —  wo 
most  generally  mean  that  great  writ  which  is  now  ap- 
plied for;  and  in  that  sense  it  is  used  in  the  Constitution. 

The  section  proceeds  to  say  that  "  either  of  the  justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  well  as  judges  of  the  District 
Courts,  shall  have  power  to  grant  writs  of  hah'tin  corpus 
for  the  purpose  of  an  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  commit- 
ment." 

It  has  been  argued  that  Congress  could  never  intend 
to  give  a  power  of  this  kind  to  one  of  the  judges  of  this 
court  which  is  refused  to  all  of  them  when  assembled. 

There  is  certainly  much  force  in  this  argument,  and  it 
receives  additional  strength  from  the  consideration  that 
if  the  power  be  denied  to  this  court  it  is  denied  to  every 
other  court  of  the  United  States;  the  right  to  grant  thi& 
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Important  writ  is  given  in  this  aentenoe  to  every  judge 
of  the  Oircnit  or  District  Court,  bat  can  neither  be  ezer- 
ciaed  by  the  Oironit  nor  Diatrict  Conrt  It  would  be 
strange  if  the  judge,  sitting  on  the  bench,  should  be  un- 
able to  hear  a  motion  for  this  writ  where  it  might  be 
openly  made  and  openly  discussed,  and  might  yet  retire 
to  his  chambers  and  in  private  reodve  and  decide  upon 
the  motion.  This  is  not  consistent  with  the  genius  of 
our  legislation,  nor  with  the  course  of  our  judicial  pro- 
ceedings. It  would  be  much  more  consonant  with  both 
that  the  power  of  the  judge  at  his  chambers  should  be 
suspended  during  his  term  than  that  it  should  be  exer> 
cised  only  in  secret. 

Whatever  motives  might  induce  the  Legislature  to 
withhold  from  the  wpreme  court  the  power  to  award  the 
great  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  there  could  be  none  which 
would  induce  th^  to  withhold  it  from  wery  court  in 
the  United  States;  and  as  it  is  granted  to  a2{  in  the  same 
sentence  and  by  the  tame  words,  the  sound  construction 
would  seem  to  be  that  the  first  sentence  vests  this  power 
in  all  the  courts  of  the  TTnited  States;  but  as  those 
courts  are  not  always  in  session,  the  second  sentence 
vests  it  in  every  justice  or  judge  of  the  United  States. 

The  doubt  which  has  been  raised  on  this  subject  may 
be  further  explained  by  examining  the  character  of  the 
various  writs  of  habeas  oorpus,  and  selecting  those  to 
which  this  general  grant  of  power  must  be  restricted,  if 
taken  in  the  limited  sense  of  being  merely  used  to  enable 
the  court  to  exercise  its  jurisdiction  in  causes  which  it  is 
enabled  to  decide  finally. 

The  various  wriU  of  habeas  corpus,  ^Xi^^ald^!"' 
as  stated  and  accurately  defined  by 
Judge  Blackstone  (Commentaries,  vol.  8,  p.  189),  are,  1st. 
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The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ad  respondendum^  "  when  a  man 
hath  a  cause  of  action  against  one  who  is  confined  by  the 
process  of  some  inferior  court;  in  order  to  remove  the 
prisoner  and  charge  him  with  this  new  actioa  iu  the 
court  above." 

This  case  may  occur  when  a  [larty  iiaviriL''  a  right  to  sue 
in  this  court  (as  a  State  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this 
act,  or  a  foreign  minister)  wishes  to  institute  a  suit 
against  a  person  who  is  already  confined  by  the  process 
of  an  inferior  court.  This  confinement  may  be  either  by 
the  process  of  a  court  of  the  United  Sf<it('x^  or  of  a  State 
court.  If  it  be  in  a  court  of  the  United  States,  this  writ 
would  be  inapplicable,  because  perlec  tly  useless,  and  con- 
sequently could  not  be  contemplated  by  the  T^egrislature. 
It  would  not  bo  required,  in  such  case,  to  bring  the  body 
of  the  defendant  actually  into  court,  and  he  would  al- 
ready be  in  the  charge  of  the  person  who,  under  an 
original  writ  rroia  this  court,  wouhl  be  directed  to  take 
him  into  custody,  and  wouUl  already  be  conGned  in  the 
same  jail  in  which  he  would  ha  confined  under  the  process 
of  this  court,  if  he  should  be  unable  to  give  bail. 

If  the  party  should  be  cun lined  by  process  from  a  State 
court,  there  are  many  additional  reasons  against  the  use 
of  this  wnL  in  .sut;h  a  case.  * 

1  he  State  courts  are  not,  iii  :niy  sense  of  the  word,  in- 
fi  rior  courts,  except  m  the  particular  cases  in  which  an 
appeal  lies  from  their  judgment  to  this  court;  and  in 
these  cases  the  mode  of  proceeding  is  particularly  pre- 
scribed, and  is  not  by  hahca-H  corpus.  They  are  not  in- 
ferior courts  because  they  emanate  from  a  different  au- 
thority, and  are  the  creatures  of  a  distinct  government. 

2d.  Tlie  writ  of  habeas  corpits  ad  satisfaciendum^ 
when  a  prisoner  hath  had  judgment  against  him  in  an 
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action,  and  the  plaintiff  is  desirous  to  bring  him  up  to 
somf  superior  court  to  charge  him  with  process  of  exe- 

This  case  can  never  occur  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States.  One  court  never  awards  execution  on  the  judg- 
ment of  anoLlicr.    Our  whole  juridical  system  forbids  it. 

3d.  Ad  prosequendum^  testijicandum,  dcliherandumy 
etc.,  "  which  issue  when  it  is  necessary  to  remove  a  pris- 
oner, in  order  to  prosecutu,  ur  bear  testimony,  in  any 
court,  or  to  be  tried  in  tlie  proper  jurisdiction  wherein 
the  fact  was  corniiiitted." 

This  writ  uiigliL  unquestionably  be  employed  to  bring 
u[t  ;l  prisoner  to  bear  testimony  in  a  court,  conbisLciitly 
with  the  most  limited  construction  of  the  words  in  tho 
act  of  Congress;  but  tho  power  to  bring  a  person  uj)  that 
he  may  be  tried  in  tho  proper  jurisdiction  is  underistood 
to  be  the  very  question  uu  v  before  tho  court. 

•iLLi,  and  last.  Tlie  comriiou  wnt  ad  faci<  nduiii  et,  re- 
cipkitdum^  "  which  issues  out  of  any  of  the  courts  of 
Westminster  Hall,  when  a  person  is  sued  in  some  inferior 
jurisdiction,  and  is  desirous  to  reniovi?  thtuiction  into  the 
Superior  Court,  commanding  the  inferior  judges  to  pro- 
duce the  body  of  the  defendant,  together  with  the  day 
And  cau.st!  of  his  caption  and  detainer  (whence  ihc  writ 
ib  irequently  denominated  an  habeati  corpus  cum  causa), 
to  do  and  receive  whatever  tho  King's  Court  shall  con- 
sider in  tl.;it  behalf.  This  writ  is  grantable  of  common 
right,  wit. .out  any  motion  in  court,  and  it  instantly  su- 
persedes all  proceedings  in  the  court  below." 

Can  a  solemn  grant  of  power  to  a  court  to  award  a 
writ  be  considered  as  applicable  to  a  case  in  which  that 
writ,  if  issuable  at  aU,  issues  by  law  without  the  leave  of 
Lho  court  ? 
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It  would  not  be  difllonlt  to  demonstrate  that  the  wiit 
of  Aabeoi  corput  cum  eausa  cannot  be  the  particnlar  writ 
contemplated  by  the  Legialatnre  in  the  flection  under  con- 
sideration; but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  generally, 
that  the  same  act  prescribes  a  different  mode  for  bring- 
ing into  the  courts  of  the  United  States  suits  brought  in 
a  State  court  against  a  person  having  a  right  to  claim  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  He  may, 
on  his  first  appearance,  file  his  petition  and  authenticate 
the  fact,  upon  which  the  cause  is  iptofaOto  removed  into 
the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

The  only  power,  then,  which  on  this  limited  construc- 
tion would  be  granted  by  the  section  under  consideration, 
wonld  be  that  of  issuing  writs  of  KaheoM  corpus  ad  iesti' 
foandtm.  The  section  itself  proves  that  this  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  Legislature.  It  concludes  with  the  fol- 
lowing j^rovwo/  ^  That  writs  of  haieat  corpus  shall  in  no 
oase  extend  to  prisoners  in  gaol  unless  where  they  are  in 
custody  under  or  by  color  of  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  or  are  committed  for  trial  before  some  court  of  the 
same,  or  are  necessary  to  be  brought  into  court  to  testify.*' 

This  proviso  extends  to  the  whole  section.  It  limits 
the  powers  previously  granted  to  the  courts,  because 
it  specifies  a  case  in  which  it  is  particularly  applicable 
to  the  use  of  the  power  by  courts: — where  the  per- 
son is  necessary  to  be  brought  into  court  to  testify.  That 
construction  cannot  be  a  fair  one  which  would  make  the 
Legislature  except  from  the  operation  of  a  proviso,  lim- 
iting the  express  grant  of  a  power,  the  whole  power  in- 
tended to  be  rrranted. 

From  this  review  of  the  extent  of  the  power  of  award- 
ing writs  of  habeat  corpus,  if  the  section  be  construed  in 
its  restricted  sense;  from  a  comparison  of  the  nature  of 
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the  writ  which  the  courts  of  the  United  States  would,  on 
that  view  of  the  subject,  be  enabled  to  issue;  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  power  so  granted  with  the  other  parts  of 
the  section,  it  is  apparent  that  this  limited  sense  of  tho 
term  cannot  be  that  which  was  contemplated  by  the 
Legislature. 

But  the  thirty-third  section  throws  much  light  upon 
this  question.  It  contains  these  words:  "And  upon  all 
arrests  in  criminal  cases  bail  shall  bo  admitted,  except 
where  the  punishment  may  be  death,  in  which  cases  it 
shall  not  be  admitted  but  by  tlie  Supreme  or  a  Circuit  Court, 
or  b}'  a  justice  of  tho  Supreme  Court,  or  a  judge  of  a  Dis- 
trict Court,  who  shall  exorcise  their  discretion  therein, 
regarding  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  theoffoDseyaad 
of  the  evidence,  and  of  the  nsni^^es  of  law." 

The  appropriate  process  of  bringing  up  a  prisoner,  not 
committed  by  the  court  itself,  to  be  bailed  is  by  the  writ 
now  applied  for.    Of  consequence,  a    Hahea* corpmathi 

....        propriatA  procct  in 

court  po.ssessing  the  power  to  bail  pris-  thucuui-o. 
oners  not  committed  by  itself  may  award  a  writ  of 
beas  corjxiH  for  the  exercise  of  that  power.    The  clause 
under  consideration  obviously  proceeds  on  tho  supposi- 
tion that  this  power  was  previously  given,  and  is  explan- 
atory of  the  fourteenth  section. 

If,  by  the  soMnd  construction  of  the  act  of  Congress,  the 
power  to  iwaril  writs  of  habeas  corpu^s  in  order  to  ex- 
amine into  the  cause  of  commitment  is  given  to  this  court, 
it  remains  to  inquire  whether  this  be  a  case  in  which  the 
writ  ougtit  to  be  granted. 

The  only  objection  is.  that  the  commitment  has  been 
made  by  a  court  having  power  to  com  in  it  ;iiid  to  bail. 

Against  this  objection  the  aririnnent  from  the  bar  has 
been  so  conclosive  that  nothing  can  be  added  to  it. 
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If  then  this  were  r«?,?  inteqra,  the  court  would  decide  in 
favor  of  the  mo  Lion.  UuL  the  question  is  considered  as 
^  ^  „  ,     lonff  since  decided.    The  case  uf  liam- 

Om»  of  QUted  states  ° 

topoffil**'"***"^'^    ilton  is  expressly  in  point  in  all  its 

parts;  and  although  the  question  of 
jcris  lict  iun  was  not  made  at  the  bar,  the  case  was  several 
tluys  umlrr  adviseraentj  and  Lhis  question  could  not  tuivo 
escaped  tlie  attention  of  the  court.  From  that  decision 
the  court  would  not  lightly  depart.  (United  States  v. 
Hamilton,  '6  Dallas's  Reports,  17.) 

If  the  act  of  Congress  gives  this  court  tlio  power  to 
award  a  writ  of  luihm^i  corpus  in  the  present  case,  it  re- 
mains to  inquire  whether  that  act  be  compatible  wiiii 
the  Constitution. 

iu  tiic  rnandam  ua  case  i  Marl  iurv  v.  ^fadison,  1  Crnnch's 
Reports,  IT-V)  it  was  deciilctl  that  this  court  wonld  imt 
exercise  original  jurisdiction,  except  so  far  as  th;it  juris- 
diction was  given  by  the  Constitution.  But  so  far  as  that 
casj  has  disti !i- u^^shud  between  original  and  appellate 
jurisdiction,  that  which  the  court  is  now  asked  to  exer- 
cise is  clearly  appellate.  It  is  the  revision  of  a  decision  of 
an  inferior  court,  by  which  a  citizcu  bus  been,  commit- 
ted to  jail. 

il  has  been  demonstrated  at  the  bar  that  the  tjuestion 
^  „    ^        ,       broufrht  forward  on  a  habeas  corpus  is 

Question  broufrht  for-  ^  ^ 

p^4mi^'"t^t^  always  distinct  from  that  which  is  in- 
involrad la  th«  mum.  volved  in  the  cause  itself.  Thi;  que.sUon 
whether  Liie  individual  shvdl  be  imprisoned  us  always  dis- 
tinct from  the  question  whether  ho  si.all  be  convieied  or 
accjuitted  of  the  charge  on  whieU  ho  is  to  be  tried,  and 
therefore  these  questions  are  separated,  and  may  be  de- 
cided in  different  courts. 

The  deciision  that  tue  liidividual  shall  be  imprisoned 
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must  always  precede  th*»  application  for  a  writ  of  hahe<u 
corpu!*^  and  this  writ  must  always  be  for  the  purpose  of 
revising  that  decision,  and  therefore  appellate  in  its 
nature. 

IJut  this  point  also  is  decided  in  Hamilton's  case,  and 
in  Jjuriord's  case.* 

If  at  any  time  the  public  safety  should  require  the 
snspension  of  the  powers  vested  by  this  act  in  the  courts 
oi  Lijo  United  States,  it  is  for  the  Legislature  to  say  so. 

That  question  depends  on  political  considerations,  on 
which  the  Legislature  is  to  decide.  Until  the  legislative 
will  bo  expressed  this  court  can  only  see  its  duty  and 
must  obey  the  laws. 

The  motion,  therefore,  must  be  granted. 

The  marsbaiof  the  district  having,  in  aeoordanoe  with 
the  writ  of  haheoA  corjpusy  shown  the  order  of  the  Circuit 
Court  for  the  committal  of  the  prisoners,  Mr.  Lee  then 
moved  that  tbey  shoald  be  discharged  or  admitted  to 
bail;  the  main  groands  for  this  motion  are  examined 
in  the  opinion  of  the  ooort^  delivered  by  the  Chief 
Justice  in  these  words: 

^lARsnAi.r-,  Chief  Justice.  The  prisoners  having  been 
brought  before  this  court  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and 
the  testimony  on  which  they  were  committed  having  been 
fully  examined  and  attentively  considered,  the  court  is 
now  to  declare  the  law  upon  their  case. 

This  being  a  mere  inquiry,  which,  •nibto«iB«iDqi*7, 
without  deciding  upon  guilt,  precedes  >»* 
the  institution  of  a  prosecution,  the 
question  to  be  determined  is  whether  the  accused  shall 
be  discharged  or  held  to  trial;  and  if  the  latter,  in  what 

>At  F«bnMX7  t«rm»  1806^  in  thisoourt 
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place  they  are  to  be  tried,  and  wliethor  they  shall  be 
confined  or  admitted  to  bail.  "  If,"  says  a  very  learned 
and  accurate  commentator,  "upon  this  inqoiry,  it  mani- 
festly appears  that  no  such  crime  has  been  committed, 
or  that  the  suspicion  entertained  of  the  prisoner  was 
wholly  groundless,  in  such  cases  only  is  it  hiwlul  totally 
to  discbarge  bim.  Otherwise  he  must  either  be  com- 
mitted to  prison  or  given  bail." 

The  specific  charge  brought  against  the  prisoners  is 
treason  in  levying  war  against  tlie  United  States. 

As  there  is  no  crime  which  can  more  exciLe  and  agi- 
tate the  passions  of  men  than  treason,  no  charge  de- 
mands from  the  tribunal  before  which  it  is  made  a  more 
deliberato  and  temperate  inquiry.  Whether  this  inquiry 
be  directed  to  the  fact  or  to  the  law,  none  can  be  more 
solemn,  nono  more  important  to  the  citizen  or  to  the 
government;  none  can  more  afTect  the  safety  of  both. 

To  prevent  the  possil>ility  of  those  calamities  which 
result  from  the  extension  of  treason  to  offenses  of  minor 
importance,  that  great  fundamental  law  which  defines 
and  li;nits  the  various  departments  of  our  government 
has  givun  ;i  rule  on  the  subject,  both  to  the  legislature 
aud  the  courts  of  America,  which  neither  can  be  per- 
mitted to  transcend. 

"Treason  against  the  United  States  sbail  consist  only 
in  levying  war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their 
enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort." 
WtaAtooiiMtttiitw  tnft>  constitute  that  specific  crime  for 

■oadafliMd.  which  the  prisoners  now  before  the  court 

have  been  committed,  war  must  be  actually  levied  against 
the  United  States.  However  Ilagilious  may  be  the  crime 
of  conspiring  to  subvert  hy  force  the  government  of  our 
couaLry,  such  conspiracy  is  not  Ueusou.    Xo  conspire  to 
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levy  war,  and  actually  to  levy  war,  are  distinct  offenses. 
The  first  must  be  brought  into  open  action  by  the  assem- 
blage of  men  for  a  purpose  treasonable  in  itself,  or  the 
fact  of  levyini^  war  cannot  have  been  committed.  So 
far  has  this  principle  been  carried,  that,  in  a  case  reported 
by  Ventris  and  mentioned  in  some  modern  treatises 
on  criminal  law,  it  has  been  detorniined  that  the  actual 
enlistment  of  men  to  serve  against  the  govtrniuent  does 
not  amount  to  levying  war.  It  is  true  that  in  that  case 
the  soldiers  enlisted  were  to  servo  without  the  realm,  but 
they  were  enlisted  within  it;  and  if  the  enlistment  for  a 
treasonable  purpose  could  amount  to  levying  war,  then 
war  had  been  actually  levied. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  court  to  say  that  no  indi- 
vidual can  be  guilty  of  this  crime  who  has  not  appeared 
in  arms  against  his  country.  On  the  contrary,  if  war  be 
actually  levied,  that  is,  if  a  body  of  men  be  actually  as- 
sembled for  the  purixjse  of  effecting  by  force  a  treason- 
able purpose,  all  those  who  perform  any  part,  however 
minute,  or  however  remote  from  the  scene  of  action, and 
who  are  actually  leaguetl  in  the  general  conspiracy,  are 
to  be  considered  as  traitors  '  But  there  must  bo  an 
actual  assembling  of  men  for  the  treasonable  purpose  to 
constitute  a  levying  of  war. 

Crimes  so  atrocious  as  those  which  have  for  their 
object  the  subversion  by  violence  of  those  laws  and  those 
institutions  which  have  been  otd. lined  m  order  to  secure 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  society  are  not  to  escape 
punishment  because  they  have  not  ripened  into  treason. 
The  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  is  competent  to  provide 
for  the  case;  and  the  Iramers  of  our  Constitution,  who 
not  only  de lined  and  limited  the  crime,  but  with  jealous 


1  See  Von  Holat,  CkuwCitutiouaL  Law  of  U.  a  16S. 
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oireamBpeefeLon  attempted  to  protect  their  limitation  by 
providing  tbat  no  person  should  be  oonvicted  of  it,  nnless 

Two  wit iH-ssf^  to  H.inid    on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to 

overt  act  or  confeasion  .       .  «      .  . 

in  open  court  mow.    the  samo  OTort  aot.  or  on  confession  in 

MU7  tooonviotof  tre^  '  ... 

■on*  open  conrt,  mast  have  conceived  it 

more  safe  that  punishment  in  such  cases  should  be  or> 

dained  by  general  lawSi  formed  upon  deliberation,  under 
the  influence  of  no  resentments,  and  without  knowing 
on  whom  they  were  to  operate,  than  tbat  it  should  be 
inflicted  under  the  influence  of  those  passions  which  the 
occasion  seldom  fails  to  ezcite»  and  which  a  flexible  defi- 
nition of  the  crime,  or  a  construction  which  would  ren- 
der it  flexible,  might  bring  into  operation.  It  is  there- 
fore more  safe,  as  well  as  more  consonant  to  the  princi- 
ples of  our  Constitution,  that  the  crime  of  treason  should 
not  be  extended  by  construction  to  doubtful  cases;  and 
that  crimes  not  clearly  within  the  constitutional  defiai^ 
tion  shouM  receive  such  punishment  as  the  Legislature 
in  its  wisdom  may  provide. 

What  n^^ry  to  ^o  complotc  the  crimo  of  levying  war 
i^JvJfJipwar^'gSiSftbi  against  the  United  States,  there  must 
Urn   sun*  ^  an  actual  assemblage  of  men  for  the 

purpose  of  executing  a  treasonable  design.  In  the  case 
now  before  the  court,  a  design  to  overturn  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  New  Orleans  by  force  would 
have  been  unquestionably  a  design,  which,  if  carried  into 
execution,  would  have  boen  treason;  and  the  assemblage 
of  a  body  of  men  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  into 
execution  would  amount  to  levying  of  war  against  the 
United  States;  but  no  conspiracy  for  this  object,  noenlist- 
iDg  of  men  to  effect  it,  would  be  an  actual  levying  of 
war. 

In  conformity  with  the  principles  now  laid  down  have 
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been  the  decisions  heretofore  made  by  the  judges  of  the 
United  Stntes. 

The  opinions  given  by  Judge  Pat<jrson  nnd  Judge  Ire- 
dell in  cases  before  them  imply  an  actual  assembling  of 
men,  though  they  rather  designed  to  remark  on  the  pur- 
pose to  which  the  force  was  to  be;  applied  tban  on  the 
nature  of  the  force  itself.  Their  opinions,  however,  con- 
template the  actual  employment  of  force. 

Judge  Chase,  in  the  trial  of  Fries,  was  more  explicit,* 

He  stated  the  opinion  of  the  court  to 
be,  "that,  if  a  bodv  of  people  conspire   •ntmi  of  Fries  di^no. 

'  '  »  I       r  r  ijuwri'  H  1  .'tween  crime 

and  meditate  an  insurrection  to  resist  '^aJ^'i^^'S^la. 
or  oppose  the  execution  of  any  statute 
of  the  United  States  by  force,  they  are  only  guilty  of  a 
high  misdemeanor;  but  if  they  proceed  to  carry  such  in- 
tention into  ezeoQtion  by  force,  that  they  are  guilty  of 
the  treason  of  levying  war;  and  the  quantum  of  the 
fence  employed  neither  lessens  nor  increases  the  crime; 
whether  bj  one  hundred,  or  one  thousand,  persons  is 
wholly  immaterial.'* 

**  The  oonrt  are  of  opinion,"  oontinned  Jndge  Chase  on 
that  occasion,  that  a  combination  or  conspiracy  to  levy 
war  against  the  United  States  is  not  treason,  unless  com- 
bined with  an  attempt  to  carry  such  combination  or  con- 
spiracy into  ezecntion;  some  actual  force  or  violence 
most  be  used  in  pursuance  of  such  design  to  levy  war; 
but  it  is  altogether  immaterial  whether  the  foroe  used  is 
snflBcient  to  effectuate  the  object;  any  force  connected 
with  the  intention  will  conatitute  the  crime  of  levying 
war." 

The  application  of  these  general  principles  to  the  par- 


>See  United  Statos  n  Burr,  below,  aa  to  F!riM  oaae. 
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ticular  case  before  the  court  will  depend  on  the  testi* 
mony  which  has  been  exhibited  against  the  accused. 

The  first  deposition  to  be  considered  is  that  of  General 
Eaton.  This  gentleman  connects  in  one  statement  the 
purport  of  numerous  conversations  held  with  Colonel 
Burr  throuffhout  the  last  winter.  In  the  coursi^  of  these 
conversations  were  communicated  various  criminal  pro- 
jects which  seem  to  have  been  revolving  in  the  mind  of 
Om.  l!.to.>  projector.    An  expedition  against 

JJ'ISjSJlS^IJS?-^^    Mexico  seems  to  have  been  tiie  first  and 


most  matured  part  of  his  plan,  if,  in- 
deed, it  did  not  constitute  a  distinct  and  separate  plan, 
upon  the  success  of  which  otlii>r  schemes  still  more  cul- 
pable, but  not  yet  well  digested,  might  depend.  Maps 
and  other  information  preparatory  to  its  execution,  and 
which  would  rather  indicate  that  it  was  the  immediate 
object,  had  been  procured,  and  for  a  considerublo  time, 
in  repeated  convenjations,  the  whole  efforts  of  Colonel 
Burr  were  directed  to  prove  to  the  witness,  who  was  to 
have  held  a  high  command  under  him,  the  {)rMcticability 
oi  the  enterprise,  and  in  explaming  to  him  the  means  bj 
which  it  was  to  be  effected. 

This  deposition  exhibits  the  various  schemes  of  Colonel 
Burr,  and  its  materiality  depends  on  connecting  the 
prisoners  at  the  bar  in  such  of  those  schemes  as  were 
treasonable.    For  this  pur|>ose  the  afhduvit  of  General 

'Wilkinson,  comprehending  in  its  body 

Affidavit  of  Ocn.WUk-       ,  ,  ,  , 

insoa  obiect«»d  to  u    the  substanco  of  a  letter  from  Colonel 

estnkJudiciAl. 

Burr,  has  been  offered,  and  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Circuit  (^ourt.  To  the  admission  of  this 
testimony  Lrn»at  and  serious  objections  have  been  made. 
It  has  been  urged  that  it  is  a  voluntary  or  rather  an 
extra-judicial  aUidavit,  made  before  a  person  not  appear- 
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ing  to  be  a  magistrate,  and  con  Lai  ns  the  substance  only 
of  ;i  letter,  ot  wliich  the  original  is  retained  by  the  per- 
son who  miide  the  aflidavit. 

The  objection  that  the  affidavit  is  extra-judicial  resolves 
itself  into  the  question  whether  one  magistrate  may 
commit  on  an  atlidavit  taken  before  another  magistrate. 
For  if  ho  m:i\ ,  an  a^idavit  made  as  Lhe  foundation  of  a 
comuiiLiiu  nL  ceases  to  be  extra-judicial,  and  tiio  |>erson 
who  makes  it  would  be  as  liable  to  a  prosecution  for  per- 
jury as  if  the  warrant  of  commitment  had  been  issued 
by  the  niar,'-:strate  before  whom  the  affidavit  was  made. 

To  decide  that  an  aflidavit  made  before  one  magistrate 
would  not  justif}'  a  coraraiLinent  by  another  might  in 
many  cases  be  productive  of  irreat  in- 

OIUietliNi  ovwruM. 

convenience,  and  does  not  appear  sus- 
ceptible of  abuse,  if  the  verity  of  the  certificate  be  estab- 
lished. Such  an  afTidavit  seems  admissible  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  before  the  accused  is  put  upon  his  trial  all  the 
proceedings  are  ex jparU,  The  court  therefore  overrule 
this  objection. 

That  which  questions  the  character  of  the  person  who 
has,  on  this  occasion,  administered  the  oath  is  next  to 
be  considered. 

The  certificate  from  the  office  of  the  Department  of 
Slate  has  been  deemed  insunicicnt  by  the  counsel  for  the 
prisoners,  because  the  law  does  not  require  the  appoint- 
ment of  magistrates  for  the  Territory  of  New  Orleans  to 
be  certified  to  that  office;  because  the  certificate  is  in  it* 
self  informal ;  and  because  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
magistrate  bad  taken  the  oath  required  by  the  act  of 
Congre^ 

The  first  of  these  objections  is  not  supported  by  the 
law  of  the  case;  and  the  second  may  be  so  readily  cor- 
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rected  thai  tho  court  has  proceeded  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject as  if  it  wore  corrected,  retaining,  bowerer,  any  linal 
decision,  if  atrainst  tho  prisoners;,  until  the  correction  sliall 
be  made.  AVith  re<^rd  to  the  third,  tho  magistrate  must 
be  presumed  to  h  n  o  taken  the  requisite  oaths,  since  he 
is  foun<l  acting  as  a  ni;iLnstrate. 

On  the  admissibility  oi  that  part  of  tho  affidavit  which 
purports  to  be  as  near  the  substance  of  tliu  letter  from 
Colonel  ljurr  to  (leneral  "Wilkinson  as  the  latter  could 
jud»r«»di.ide<iin.p!n-  interpret  11,  a  division  of  opinion  has 
Sim^'^^lIXn  o'f    taken  place  in  the  court.    Two  judges 

arc  of  ojtinion  that,  as  such  testimony 
delivered  in  the  presence  of  the  prisoner  on  his  trial 
would  be  totally  inadmissible,  neither  cam  it  be  consid- 
ered as  a  foundation  for  a  coramitment.  Although  in 
making  a  commitment  the  magistrate  does  not  decide 
on  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner,  yet  he  does  decide  on  the 
probable  cause,  and  a  long  and  painful  imprisonment 
may  be  the  consequence  of  bis  decision.  This  probable 
cause,  therefore,  ought  to  be  proved  by  testimony  in  it* 
self  legal,  and  which,  though  from  the  nature  of  tbecase 
it  must  be  ex  ■pm-i*  ,  ought  in  most  other  respects  to  be 
such  as  a  court  and  jury  might  hear. 

Two  judges  are  of  opinion  that,  in  this  incipient  stage 
of  the  prosecution,  an  aflSdavit  stating  the  general  pur- 
port of  a  letter  may  be  read,  partioularlj  where  the  per- 
son in  possession  of  it  at  too  great  a  distance  to  admit 
of  its  being  obtained,  and  that  a  commitment  may  be 
founded  on  it. 

Under  this  embarrassment  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
look  into  the  affidavit  for  the  pur^iose  of  discovering 
whether,  if  admitted,  it  contains  matter  which  would 
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justify  the  commitment  of  the  piisoneTS  at  the  bar  on  the 

charge  of  treason. 

That  the  letter  from  Colonel  Burr  to  General  Wilkin- 
son  relates  to  a  military  enterprise  meditated  by  the 
former  has  not  been  qnestionod.  If 
this  enterpnse  was  a<^ainst  Mejuco,  it  aniokuextoo  it  is » 
would  amount  to  a  high  misdemeanor;  jMggwt  Uw  t.  &  ft  it 
if  against  any  of  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States,  or  if  in  its  progress  the  subversion  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in  any  of  their  terri- 
tories was  a  mean  clearly  and  necessarily  to  be  employed, 
if  such  mean  formed  a  substantive  part  of  the  plan,  the 
assemblage  of  a  body  of  men  to  effect  it  woold  be  levy- 
ing war  against  the  United  States. 

The  letter  is  in  language  which  furnlRhes  no  distinct 
▼lew  of  the  fUsign  of  the  writer.  The  cooperation, 
however,  which  is  stated  to  have  been  secured,  points 
strongly  to  some  expedition  against  the  territories  of 
Spain.  After  making  these  general  statements  the 
writer  becomes  rather  more  expUdtand  says:  "Bnrr^s 
plan  of  operations  is  to  move  down  ^  ^  ^^^^ 

rapidly  from  the  falls  on  the  15th  of 
Ifovember,  with  the  first  five  hundred  or  one  thousand 
men  in  light  boats,  now  constructing  for  that  purpose: 
to  be  at  Natchez  between  the  5th  and  15th  of  December, 
there  to  meet  Wilkinson ;  then  to  determine  whether  it 
will  be  expedient  in  the  first  instance  to  seize  on,  or  to 
pass  by.  Baton  liougo.  The  people  of  the  country  to 
which  we  are  going  are  prepared  to  receive  us.  Their 
agents  now  with  Burr  say  that  if  we  will  protect  their 
religion  and  will  not  subject  them  to  a  foreign  power,  in 
three  weeks  all  will  be  settled.^' 

There  is  no  expression,  in  these  sentence  which  would 
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justify  a  suspicion  that  any  territory  of  the  United  States 

was  the  object  of  the  expedition. 

For  what  purpose  seize  on  Eaton  Rouge;  why  <  nii: age 
Spam  against  this  enterprise  if  it  was  designed  against 
the  United  States? 

"The  people  of  the  country  to  which  wc  arc  going  are 
prepared  to  receive  us."  This  language  is  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  a  foreign  conntry.  It  will  not  be  con- 
tended that  the  terms  would  be  inapplicable  to  a  Terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  but  other  teruis  would  more 
aptly  convey  the  idea,  and  IJurr  seems  to  consider  liim- 
self  as  giving  information  of  whicli  Wilkinson  was  not 
possessed.  When  it  is  recollected  that  he  was  the  gov- 
ernor of  a  Territory  adjoining  that  which  must  have 
been  tlireatened,  if  a  Territory  oi  the  United  Stales  was 
threatened,  and  that  he  commanded  the  army  a  part  of 
which  was  stationed  in  that  territory,  the  probability 
that  the  information  communicated  n»latod  to  a  foreign 
country,  it  must  be  admitted,  gains  strength. 

"Their  agents  now  with  Uurr  say  that  if  we  will  pro- 
tect their  religion,  and  will  not  subject  them  to  a  foreign 
power,  in  three  weeks  all  will  be  settled." 

This  is  aj)parentl y  the  language  of  a  people  who,  from 
the  contemplateil  change  in  their  political  situation, 
feand  f(»r  their  niligion,  and  feared  that  they  would  be 
maile  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  power.  That  the  ^^exican8 
should  entertain  these  apprehensions  was  natural,  and 
wouhl  readily  be  believed.  They  were,  if  the  rcjiresen- 
tuLion  made  of  their  dispositions  be  correct,  about  to 
place  themselves  much  in  the  power  of  men  who  pro- 
fes«;tMl  a  dilferent  faith  from  theirs,  and  who,  by  making 
tli.  iu  dtp  ndenton  England  or  the  United  iStates,  would 
subject  them  to  a  foreign  power. 
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That  tlio  people  of  Xeu-  Orleans,  as  a  people,  if  really 
engaged  in  tho  conspiracy,  should  feel  the  same  appre- 
hensions, and  require  assuraaces  oa  the  same  poiuts,  is  by 
no  means  so  obrious. 

There  certainly  is  not  in  the  letter    Kothlne  in  letter  to 

...  ,   ,  '    •trr'»i  •  i-  Wilkin-wn  to  show  an 

delivered  to  den.  vV  ilkinson,  so  far  as  eDtorpriwatfaiiuitu.a 
that  letter  is  laid  be  tore  the  court,  one 
syllable  which  has  a  necessary  or  a  natural  reference  ta 
an  enterprise  against  any  territory  of  the  Unitctl  States. 

That  the  l»earer  of  this  letter  must  be  considered  as 
ac(iuainte<l  with  its  contents  is  not  to  be  controverted. 
The  letter  and  his  own  declarations  evince  the  fact. 

After  stating  himself  to  have  passed  through  ^lew 
York  and  the  western  States  and  Territories,  without  in- 
sinuating that  he  had  performed  on  liis  route  any  act 
whatever  which  was  connected  with  the  enterprise,  he 
states  tlieir  object  to  be,  "to  carry  an  expedition  to  the 
Mejucan  provinces." 

This  statement  may  he  considered  as  explanatory  of 
the  letter  of  Col.  Burr,  if  the  expressions  of  that  letter 
could  bo  thought  ambiguous. 

But  there  are  otlier  declarations  made  by  Mr.  Swart- 
wout,  which  constitute  the  difliculty  of  this  case.  On  an 
inquiry  from  General  "Wilkinson,  he  said,  "this  territory 
wouM  be  revolutionized  where  the  people  were  ready  to 
join  them,  and  that  there  would  be  some  seizing,  he  sup- 
pose<l,  at  New  Orleans." 

If  these  \vurUsimi)ort  that  the  government  established 
by  the  L  nited  States  in  any  of  its  territories  was  to  be 
revolutionized  by  force,  altiiough  uiLiely  as  a  step  to,  or 
a  mean  of  executing,  some  greater  projects,  the  design 
was  unquestionably  treasonable,  and  any  assemblaL;e  of 
meu  ior  liiul  purpose  would  amount  to  a  levying  of  war. 
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But  on  the  import  of  the  words  a  differenco  of  opinion 
exists.  Some  of  the  judges  suppose  they  refer  to  the  ter- 
ritory against  which  the  exi)edition  was  intended ;  othera 
to  that  in  which  the  conversation  was  held.  Some  con- 
sider the  words,  if  even  applicable  to  a  territory  of  the 
United  States,  as  alluding  to  a  revolution  to  be  effected 
by  the  people,  rather  than  by  the  party  conducted  by 
Col.  Burr. 

But  whether  this  treasonable  intention  l)e  really  im- 
putablo  to  the  plan  or  not,  it  is  admitted  that  it  must 
have  been  carried  into  ext^c  ution  by  an  open  assemblage 
of  men  lor  that  pur])()se.  previous  to  the  arrest  of  the 
prisoner,  in  order  to  ^oiisuiuinate  the  crime  as  to  him; 
and  a  majority  of  the  court  is  of  opiniuu  that  the  conv(T- 
satioii  of  Mr.  Swartwout  ailords  no  sulKoient  proof  of 
such  assembling. 

The  prisoner  stated  ihaL  "Col.  lUirv,  w.Lh  the  support 
of  a  powerful  association  extending  lioiu  New  York  to 
New  Orleans,  was  levying  an  armed  body  of  seven  thou- 
sand men  from  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  western 
Ktates  and  Territories,  with  a  view  to  carry  an  expedition 
to  the  Mexican  Territories." 

Tliat  the  iissociation,  whatever  may  be  its  purpose,  is 
not  treason  has  been  already  stated.  That  levying  an 
army  may  or  may  not  bo  treason,  and  that  this  depends 
on  the  intention  with  which  it  is  levied  and  on  the  point 
to  which  the  parties  have  advanced,  has  been  also  stated. 
The  mere  enlisting  of  men,  without  assembling  them,  is 
not  levying  war.  The  question,  then,  is,  whether  this 
evidence  proves  Col.  Burr  to  have  advanoed  bo  far  in  levy- 
ing an  army  as  actually  to  have  assembled  them. 

It  is  argued  that,  since  it  cannot  be  necessary  that 
the  whole  seven  thousand  men  shoold  have  assembled, 
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their  commencing  their  march  by  detachments  to  the 
place  of  rendezvous  must  be  sufficient  to  constitute  the 
crime. 

This  position  is  correct,  with  some  qualification.  It 
cannot  be  necessary  that  the  whole  array  should  assemble, 
and  that  the  various  parts  which  are  to  compose  it  should 
have  combined.  But  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be 
an  actual  assemblage,  and  therefore  the  evidence  should 
make  the  fact  unequivocal. 

The  traveling  of  individuals  to  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous would,  perhaps,  not  be  sufficient.  This  would  be 
an  equivocal  act  and  has  no  warlike  appearance.  The 
meeting  of  particular  bodies  of  men,  and  their  marching 
from  places  of  partial  to  a  place  of  general  rendezvous, 
would  be  such  an  assemblage. 

The  particular  words  used  by  Mr.  Swartwout  are  that 
Col.  Burr  "  was  lev3'ing  an  armed  body  of  seven  thou- 
sand men."  If  the  terra  levying  "  in  this  place  imports 
that  they  were  assembled,  then  such  fact  would  amount, 
if  the  intention  be  against  the  United  States,  to  levying 
war.  If  it  barely  imports  that  he  was  enlisting  or  en- 
gaging them  in  his  service,  the  fact  would  not  amount 
to  levying  war. 

It  is  thought  sufficiently  apparent  that  the  latter  is  the 
sense  in  which  the  terra  was  used.  The  fact  alluded  to, 
if  taken  in  the  former  sense,  is  of  a  nature  so  to  force  it- 
self upon  the  public  view,  that,  if  the  army  had  then  act- 
ually assembled,  either  together  or  in  detachments,  some 
evidence  of  such  assembling  would  have  been  laid  before 
the  court. 

The  words  used  by  the  prisoner  in  reference  to  seizing 
at  New  Orleans,  and  borrowing,  perhaps,  by  force,  from 
the  bank,  though  indicating  a  design  to  rob,  and  conse- 
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qoentlj  importing  a  high  offense^  do  not  teigoate  the 
Bpecifio  orime  of  levying  war  against  the  United  States. 
It  is  therefore  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  coort 


to  justify  bis  oommitment  on  the  charge  of  treason. 

Against  Eriek  Bollman  there  is  still  less  testimony. 
ITotbiDg  has  been  said  by  him  to  support  th^cbaigethat 
the  enterprise  in  which  he  was  engaged  had  any  other 
object  than  was  stated  in  the  letter  of  Colonel  Burr. 
Against  liim,  therefore,  there  is  no  evidence  to  snpport 
a  charge  of  treason. 

That  both  of  the  prisoners  were  engaged  in  a  most  cul- 
pable enterprise  against  the  dominions  of  a  power  at 
peace  with  the  United  States,  those  who  admit  the  afflda^ 
▼it  of  General  Wilkinson  cannot  donbt.  Bnt  that  no  part 
of  this  crime  was  committed  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
apparent.  It  is  therefore  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
court  that  they  cannot  be  tried  in  this  District 

The  law  read  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  is  under- 
stood to  apply  only  to  offenses  committed  on  the  high 
seas,  or  in  any  river,  haven,  basin,  or  bay,  not  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  particular  State.  In  those  cases 
there  is  no  court  which  has  particular  oognizanoe  of 
the  crime,  and  therefore  the  place  in  which  the  crimi- 
nal  shall  be  apprehended,  or,  if  he  be  apprehended  where 
no  court  has  exclusive  jurisdiction,  that  to  which  be  shall 
be  first  brought^  is  substituted  for  the  place  in  which 
the  offense  was  committed. 

But  in  this  case  a  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  the  offense^ 
wherever  it  may  have  been  committed,  had  been  provided 
by  Congress;  and  at  the  place  where  the  prisoners  were 
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seized  by  thu  authority  of  the  commander-in-chief,  thero 
existed  such  a  tribunal.  It  wonld,too,  be  extremely  dan- 
gerous to  say  that,  because  the  prisoners  were  appre- 
hended, not  by  a  civil  magistrate,  but  by  the  iiuiiiary 
power,  there  could  be  given  by  lav.  :i  right  to  try  tlio 
persons  so  seized  in  any  place  which  the  Ciencral  might 
select,  and  to  which  he  might  direct  them  to  be  carried. 

The  act  of  Congress  which  the  prisoners  are  supposed 
to  have  violated  describes  as  offenders  those  who  begin, 
or  set  on  foot,  or  provide,  or  prepare,  the  means  for  any 
military  expedition  or  enterprise  to  be  carried  on  from 
thence  against  the  dominions  of  a  foreign  prince  or  state 
with  whom  the  United  States  are  at  peace. 

Thero  is  a  want  of  precision  in  the  description  of  the 
offense  which  might  prodnoe  some  difficulty  in  deciding 
what  oases  woaid  come  within  it.  But  several  other 
questions  arise  which  a  oonrt  consisting  of  fonr  judges 
finds  itself  nnable  to  decide,  and  therefore,  as  the  crime 
with  which  the  prisoners  stand  charged  has  not  been 
committed,  the  coart  can  only  direct  them  to  be  dis- 
-charged.  This  is  done  with  tiie  less  reluctance  because 
the  discharge  does  not  acquit  them  from  the  offense 
which  there  is  probable  canse  for  supposing  they  have 
committed;  and  if  those  whose  dutj  it  is  to  protect  the 
nation,  by  prosecuting  offenders  against  the  laws,  shall 
snppose  those  who  have  been  charged  with  treason  to  be 
proper  objects  for  punishment,  they  will,  when  possessed 
«f  less  exceptionable  testimony,  and  when  aUe  to  say  at 
what  place  the  offense  has  been  committed,  institute 
fresh  proceedings  against  them. 

NOTE. 

It  was  earnestly  iirLTcd  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Burr  inai  that  the  decision  in  the  prior 
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case  of  Bollman  and  Swartwout  in  respect  to  treason 
was  extra-judicial  and  delivered  on  a  point  not  argaed. 
(See  the  opinion  of  Marshall  in  the  United  State?s  ?'. 
BiiTP,  in  fra.)  The  foreo:oing  opinion  was  the  subjixt  of 
much  discussion  by  counsel  in  tiie  subsecjueot  trial  of 
Barr  for  treason  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  in  1807,  and 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  made  an  interesting  explanation 
as  to  the  reason  why  the  opinion  in  I^ollraan  ami  Swart- 
wout  took  the  shape  it  did.  (ISee  references  to  Marshall 
Memorial  at  end  of  this  oote.)  Wilson's  Works,  II,  416 
et9eg.^a,nd  note  on  Treason,  422;  Tucker  on  Const.,  II, 
619,  621,  647;  Thorpe,  Const.  Hist,  of  the  U.  S.,  I,  627, 

**Bollman  after  taming  Stateli  evidence  and  refusing 
a  pardon  vainly  attempted  to  practise  medicine  in  New 
Orli'ans,  but  soon  followed  I'.urr  to  England.  Keturning 
to  tlni  L'^nited  States  in  the  midst  of  the  banking  excite- 
menL,  ho  ruse  into  tetiiporary  notice  as  the  author  of 
*  Paragraphs  on  Banks;'  and' then  again  went  back  to 
liOndon.  Swartwout  lived  to  become  collector  of  the 
port  of  Xcw  York,  and  to  rob  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
iStutes  of  Miure  than  a  million  dollars."  MxiMaster,  Hist, 
of  People  of  U.  S.,  Ill,  87,  88. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  gbm  of  Soil- 
man  and  Swartwout  in  respect  to  treason  was  claimed 
by  counsel  for  the  United  btates  to  be  "contrary  to  law 
and  not  obligatory  beoanse  it  was  extra-judicial  and  was 
delivered  on  a  point  not  argued."  Keferring  to  this  con- 
tention Marshall  says!  "it  is  true  that  m  that  case, 
after  forming  tlie  opinion  that  no  treason  could  be  com- 
mitted because  no  treasonable  assemblage  had  taken 
place,  the  court  might  have  dispensed  with  proceeding 
furtlier  in  tli(^  doetrincs  of  treason.  But  it  is  to  be  re- 
membereil  tliat  thf  judges  might  act  separately,  and  per- 
haps at  the  same  lime,  on  the  various  prosecutions  which 
mi^ht  be  instituted,  and  that  no  appeal  lay  from  their 
decisions.  Opposite  judgments  on  the  point  would  have 
presented  a  state  of  things  infinitely  to  be  deplored  by 
all.  ii  was  not  surprising,  then,  that  they  should  have 
made  some  attempt  to  settle  principles  which  would 
probably  occur  and  which  were  in  some  degree  connected 
with  the  point  before  tlnnn."  iSee  also  Dulon,  Jntroduo- 
lioQ  to  Marshall  Memorial,  I,  xxix,  zxx. 
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In  the  cases  of  BoUman  and  Swartwont  in  tlie  Supreme 
Court,  and  in  the  trial  of  Aaron  Burr  in  this  [Virgiaia] 
Circuit,  he  sets  bounds  to  the  doctrine  of  constructive 
treasons.    Hon.  Ilorace  Gray,  Marshall  Memorial,  I,  71. 

He  defined  the  law  of  treason.  Uoii.  John  Bassett 
Mcxyre,  lb.,  I,  517,  518. 

Ex  parte  Bollman  and  Swartwont  and  the  rniteil  States 
V.  T^iirr,  wherein  he  frnve  the  definition  of  ir(  .is.m  m  the 
ticusc  of  the  Constitution.    CharU^i  J,  Bonaparte^  -^^-i 
II,  16. 

Numerous  propositions  of  importance  were  decided  in 
this  case.   cLtfJvst^  JoAn  A.  Shauok,  lb.,  228. 
6 
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U.  &  <»«iMkOBiirt»]XgMafeoffVl(BlBK  SaoiaMrtaa.  MOT. 

[4  Cranoh'8  Baports,  Appendix,  470-007.] 

In  oonneotioii  witii  this  case  of  Bollman  and  Swart- 
wont  we  give  the  following  opinion  of  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  as  delivered  at  the  tri^kl  of  Aaron  Borr,  before 
the  United  States  Oironit  Court  for  the  district  of  Yir- 
gini%  on  the  Slst  of  Aogost)  1907. 

Certain  acts  which  were  supposed  to  amount  to  treason 
having  been  proved,  evidence  was  offered  for  the  purpose 
of  connecting  Colonel  Bnrr  with  those  who  committed 
these  acta,  he  having  been  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
scene  of  notion,  in  another  Federal  District  and  State; 
this  evidenoe  was  objeoted  to  as  irrelevanti  and  upon  the 
question  of  its  admission  the  Chief  Justice  gave  the 
opinion  of  the  court'  on  August  81, 1807,  as  follows: 

Habshall,  Chief  Justice.  The  question  now  to  be  de* 
cided  has  been  argued  in  a  manner  worthy  of  its 
importance^  and  with  an  earnestness  evincing  the 

'The  court  was  ooiutituted  as  follows:  JoHN  Uawmtaij^  Chiaf 
Justice;  Cyrus  Griftin^,  District  Judge. 

This  opioioQ  bera  printed  oloeea  the  seooad  volume  of  the  Wash- 
ington editioD  of  tlM  thoffthand  report  of  David  Robertson  of  Bnnli 
trial  1808»  aad  Is  a»  page  401  of  tbe  oeoood  volume  of  tlie  Philadel. 
pbia  edition  of  1808L  It  is  also  contained  in  the  Appendix  to  4 
Cranoh's  Reports,  which  is  the  copy  hero  followed  Judge  Cyrus 
Orifflo,  District  Judge,  sat  with  Chief  Justice  MarsliaU  on  the  triaL 
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strong  oonyiction  felt  by  the  counsel  on  each  side  that 
the  law  is  with  them.* 

A  degree  of  eloquence  seldom  displayed  on  any  occa- 
sion has  embellished  a  solidity  of  argument  and  a  depth 
of  research  by  which  the  court  has  been  greatly  aided  in 
forming  the  opinion  it  is  about  to  deliver. 

The  testimony  addnced  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  prove  the  overt  act  laid  in  the  indictment 
having  shown,  and  the  attorney  for  the 
United  States  having  admitted,  that  the 
prisoner  was  not  present  when  the  act,  whatever  may  be 
iti  character,  was  committed,  and  there  being  no  reason 
to  donbt  but  that  he  was  at  a  great  distance,  and  in  a 
different  State,  it  is  objected  to  the  testimony  offered 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  to  connect  him  with 
those  who  committed  the  overt  act,  that  snch  testimony 
is  totally  irrelevant,  and  must  therefore  be  rejected. 

The  arguments  in  support  of  this  motion  respect  in 
part  the  merits  of  the  case  as  it  may  be 
supposed  to  stand  independent  of  the  ^  ^^hu  of  tb*  cm 
pleadings,  and  in  port  as  exhibited  by  SS^S&T' 
the  pleadings. 

On  the  first  division  of  the  subject  two  points  are 
made. 

Ist.  That,  conformably  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  no  man  can  be  convicted  of  treason  who 
was  not  present  when  the  war  was  levied. 

2d.  That,  if  this  construction  be  erroneous,  no  testi- 
mony can  be  received  to  charge  ono  man  with  the  overt 


lOoooMl  for  the  UnitMl  Stetot:  Oaewr  A.  BodiMj,  Attoniff 
Hi  George  Hay,  District  Attomaj  tor  Ihe  djatrfet  of  Viilinis; 
Alexander  MacKiie-,  William  Wirt 

Counsel  for  Burr.  EJinund  Randolph,  John  Wiokham,  Luther 
M^irtio,  Benjamin  Botte,  Cbarles  Le& 
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acts  of  others,  until  those  overt  acts,  as  laid  in  the  intlict- 
ment,  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court. 

The  qaestion  which  arises  on  the  construction  of  tiio 
CoDStitutioii,  in  every  point  of  view  in  which  it  can  be 
contemplated,  is  of  infinite  moment  to  the  people  of  this 
country  and  to  their  government,  and  requires  the  most 
temperate  and  the  moat  deliberate  consideration. 

Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  only 
in  levying  war  against  them.** 

What  is  the  natural  import  of  the  words  "  levying  war  ? 
.  ^        And  who  may  be  said  to  levy  it  ?  Had 
"i^ili" w."**"^  application  to  treason  been 

made  by  onr  Ckmstitntion,  they  would 
certainly  have  admitted  of  some  latitude  of  constrnction. 
Taken  most  literally,  they  are,  perhaps,  of  the  same  im- 
port with  the  words  ndsingor  creating  war;  but  as  thoae 
who  join  after  the  commencement  are  equally  the  ob- 
jects of  panisbment,  there  would  probably  be  a  general 
admission  that  the  term  also  comprehended  making  war» 
or  carrying  on  war.  In  the  construction  which  courts 
woDld  be  required  to  give  these  words,  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  those  who  should  raise,  create,  make,  or  carry 
on  war,  might  be  comprehended.  The  various  acts  which 
would  be  considered  as  coming  within  the  term  would 
be  settled  by  a  course  of  decisions^  and  it  would  be  affirm- 
ing boldly  to  say  that  those  only  who  actually  constituted  a 
portion  of  the  military  force  appearing  in  arms  could  be 
considered  aa  levying  war.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
affirming  that  there  must  be  a  war,  or  the  crime  of  levy- 
ing it  cannot  exist;  but  there  would  often  be  considerable 
difficulty  in  affirming  that  a  particular  act  did  or  did  not 
involve  the  person  committing  it  in  the  guilt  and  in  the 
fiwt  of  levying  war.  If;  for  example,  an  army  should  be 
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actually  raised  for  tho  avowed  purpose  of  carryinn;  on 
open  war  against  the  United  States  and  subverting  their 
governraont,  the  point  must  be  weighed  very  deli  Herat  el}'^ 
before  a  judge  would  venture  to  decide  that  an  overt  act 
of  levying  war  had  not  been  committed  by  a  commissary 
of  purchases  who  never  saw  tlie  army,  but  who,  knowing 
its  object,  and  leaguing  himself  with  the  rebels,  supplied 
that  army  with  provisions,  or  by  a  recruitmg  orticer  hold- 
ing a  commission  in  tho  rebel  service,  who,  though  nevor 
in  camp,  executed  the  particular  duty  assigned  to  him. 

r.ut  the  terra  is  not  for  the  first  time  "Wytn?  war" 
applied  to  treason  by  the  Constitution  KdtottSUSffcJtS 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  techn'cal 
term.  It  is  used  in  a  very  old  stall  te  of  that  country 
whose  language  is  our  language,  and  whose  laws  form 
the  substratum  of  our  laws.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable) 
that  the  t^^rm  was  not  employed  by  the  framers  of  our 
Constitution  in  the  sense  which  had  been  aflixed  to  it  by 
those  from  whom  we  borrowed  it.  So  far  as  the  mean- 
ing of  any  terms,  particnlarly  terms  of  art,  is  completely 
ascertained,  those  by  whom  they  are  employed  must  be 
considered  as  employing  them  in  that  ascertained  mean- 
ing, unless  tho  contrary  bo  proved  by  the  context,  it  is 
therefore  reasonable  to  suppose,  unless  it  be  iaoompatible 
with  other  e.xi)re,ssions  of  the  Constitu-    „      ,.,  , 

'  Term  "levyinic  war  " 

tion,  that  the  term  "levying  war"  is   J^Jf  ^^^'^i^l  £ 
used  in  th  it  instrument  in  the  same  ■««^'"*- 
sense  in  which  it  was  understood  in  England  and  in  this 
country  to  have  been  used  in  the  statute  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  Edward  III.,  from  which  it  was  borrowed. 

It  is  said  that  this  meaning  is  to  be  collected  only  from 
adjadcred  cases.  Uut  this  position  cannot  be  conceded  to 
the  extent  in  which  it  is  laid  down.   The  superior  au- 
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thority  of  adjudged  oafles  will  never  be  controTerted. 
Bat  those  celebrated  eleineiitiiry  writen  who  have  stated 
the  principles  of  the  law,  whose  statements  have  reoeived 
the  common  approbation  of  legal  men,  are  not  to  be 
disregarded*  Principles  laid  down  by  snch  writen  as 
Coke,  Hale,  Foster,  and  Blaokstone  are  not  lightly  to 
be  rejected.  These  books  are  in  the  bands  of  every 
student  Legal  opinions  are  formed  upon  them,  and 
those  opinions  are  afterwards  carried  to  the  bar,  the 
bench,  and  the  legislatore.  In  the  exposition  of  terms, 
therefore,  need  in  instroments  of  the  present  day,  the 
definitions  and  the  dicta  of  those  aothors,  if  not  contrar 
dieted  by  adjudications,  and  if  compatible  with  the 
'words  of  the  statute,  are  entitled  to  respect.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  they  do  not  shed  as  mnch  light  on  this 
part  of  the  snbjeot  as  is  to  be  wished. 

Coke  does  not  give  a  complete  definition  of  the  term, 
coke'8  ^-flffftiiTii  In.  but  pats  cases  which  amoant  to  levy- 
•"■"'^  ing  war.  **An  actual  rebellion  or  in- 

surrection," he  says,  is  a  levying  of  war.**  In  whom? 
Coke  does  not  say  whether  in  those  only  who  appear  in 
arms,  or  in  all  those  who  take  part  in  the  rebellion  or  in- 
surrection by  real  open  deed. 

Hale^  in  treating  on  the  same  subject^  puts  many  cases 
naio  to  aiM  aoi       whioh  shall  constitute  a  levying  of  war, 

without  which  no  act  can  amount  to 
treason;  but  he  does  not  particularize  the  parts  to  be 
performed  by  the  different  persons  concerned  in  that 
war  which  shall  be  sufficient  to  fix  on  each  the  guilt  of 
levying  it 

Foster  says:  "The  joining  with  rebels  in  an  act  of  re- 
bellion, or  with  enemies  in  acts  of 
tofytocwv.  hostility,  Will  make  a  man  a  traitor." 
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*'  Furnishing  rebels  or  enemies  with  money,  arms,  ammu- 
nition, or  other  necessaries  mil  prijna facie  make  a  maa 
a  traitor,** 

Foster  does  not  say  that  he  would  be  a  traitor  under 
the  words  of  the  statute,  independent  of  the  legal  rale 
which  attaches  the  guilt  of  tlio  principal  to  an  accessory, 
nor  that  his  treason  is  occnsiDned  by  that  rule.  In  Eng- 
land this  discrimination  need  not  be  made  except  for  the 
purpose  of  framing  the  indictment,  and  therefore  in  the 
Fnglish  books  we  do  not  perceive  any  effort  to  make  it. 
Thus,  surrendering  a  castle  to  rebels,  being  in  confeder- 
acy with  them,  is  said  by  Hale  and  Foster  to  be  treason 
under  the  clause  of  levyinir  war;  but  whether  it  bo  levy- 
ing war  in  fact  or  aiding  those  who  levy  it,  is  not  said. 
Upon  this  point  Blackstono  is  not  more 
satisfactorv-  Although  we  may  lind  isfactoiy  on  tus  wib- 
among  the  commentators  upon  treason 
enough  to  satisfy  the  inquiry,  What  is  a  state  of  inter- 
nal war?  yet  no  precise  information  can  be  acquired 
from,  them  which'wuuUl  enable  us  to  decide  with  clear- 
ness whether  persons  not  in  arms,  but  taking  part  in  a 
rebellion,  could  be  said  to  levy  war,  independent  of  that 
doctrine  which  attaches  to  the  accessory  the  guilt  of  hu 
principal. 

If  in  adjudged  cases  this  question  has  been  taken  up 
iiud  directly  decided,  the  court  has  not  seen  those  cases. 
The  arguments  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  form  of 
the  indictnv  nt,  liui  strong,  arc  not  conclusive.  In 
the  precedent  found  m  i  rcEaauie,  Mary  ^  Mmj Speiikw 
Speake,  who  was  indicted  for  furnish-  toEngiiiid. 
ing  provisions  to  the  party  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  is 
indicted  for  furnishing  provisions  to  those  who  were 
levying  war,  uoL  iur  levying  war  herself.    It  may  cor- 
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reotly  bo  argued  that,  had  this  act  amouated  to  levying 
war,  she  would  have  been  indicted  for  levying  war,  and 
the  furnishing  of  provisions  would  have  been  laid  as  the 
overt  act.  The  court  felt  this  when  the  precetlent  was 
produced.  But  the  argument,  though  strong,  is  not  con- 
clusive, because  in  England  the  in<|uiry  whether  she  had 
become  a  traitor  by  levying  war,  or  by  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  those  who  were  levying  war,  was  unimpor- 
tuut,  aini  because,  too,  it  does  not  appear  from  the  indict- 
ment tlial  she  was  actually  concerned  in  the  rebellion, 
that  .she  belonged  to  the  rebel  party,  or  was  guilty  of 
anything  further  than  a  criminal  speculation  in  selling 
them  provisions. 

It  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  trace  the  doctrine,  that 
^   ^      ,  ,         in  treason  all  are  principals,  to  its 

Doctrioe  that  io  tre*-  *  *^  ' 

A"  T^?i^rititff'    source.    Its  origin  is  most  probably 


stated  correctly  by  Judge  Tucker,  in  a 
work  the  merit  of  which  is  with  pleasure  acknowledged. 
But  if  a  spurious  doctrine  has  been  introduced  into  the 
common  law,  and  has  for  centuries  been  admitted  as 
genuine,  it  would  require  great  hardihood  in  a  judge  to 
reject  it.  AccordingU',  we  find  those  of  the  English 
jurists  who  seem  to  disapprove  the  principle  declaring 
that  it  is  now  too  firmly  settled  to  be  shaken. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  this  doctrine  to  its  source, 
for  another  reason.  The  terms  of  the  Constitution  com- 
prise no  question  respecting  principal  and  accessory, 
so  far  as  either  may  be  truly  and  in  fact  said  to  levy 
war.  Whether  in  England  a  person  wonld  be  indicted 
in  express  terms  for  levying  war,  or  for  assisting  others 
in  levying  war,  yet  if,  in  correct  and  legal  language,  he 
can  be  said  to  have  levied  war,  and  if  it  has  never  been 
decided  that  the  act  wonld  not  amount  to  levying  war, 
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his  oase  may,  without  Tioleiit  oonBtraotioiiy  be  brought 
within  the  letter  and  the  plain  meaning  of  the  €k>nstita- 
tion. 

In  examining  these  words,  the  argnment  whioh  may 
bedrawnfromfelomeSyasiforezBmpIe,  Ar^ment drawn fwm 
from  mnrfep,  is  not  more  conolusiye. 
Harder  is  the  single  act  of  killing  with  malice  afore- 
thought Bat  war  is  a  complex  operation  composed  of 
many  parts  oo-operating  with  each  other.  No  one  man, 
or  body  of  men,  can  perform  them  all,  if  the  war  be  of 
any  continaance.  Although,  then,  in  correct  and  in  law* 
langnage,  he  alone  is  said  to  have  murdered  another  who 
has  perpetrated  the  fact  of  killing,  or  has  been  present 
aiding  that  fact,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  alone  can 
have  levied  war  who  has  borne  arms.  All  those  who 
perform  the  varions  and  essential  militaiy  parts  of  prose> 
eating  the  war,  whioh  most  be  asrigned  to  diflFerent  per- 
sonS)  may  with  correctness  and  aooaiacy  be  said  to  levy 
war. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  sabjecty  it  appears  to  the 
oonrt  that  those  who  perfwrn  a  part  ^ 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  may  cor-  SSS%iie2S«i^trat 
leotly  be  said  to  levy  war,  and  to  com- 
mit  treason  under  the  Constitation.  It  will  be  observed 
that  this  opinion  does  not  extend  to  the  case  of  a  person 
who  performs  no  act  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  who 
counsels  and  advises  it,  or  who,  being  engaged  in  the 
conspiracy,  fails  to  perform  his  part.  Whether  saoh  per- 
sons may  be  implicated  by  the  doctrine  that  whatever 
would  make  a  man  an  accessory  in  felony  makes  him  a 
principal  in  treason,  or  are  excluded,  beoanse  that  doc- 
trine is  inapplicable  to  the  United  States, —  the  Consti- 
tation having  declared  that  tresson  shall  consist  only  in 
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levying  war,  and  having  made  (he  proof  of  <meH  aelt 
neoeesary  to  conWotion, — is  a  qneetion  of  yaat  impor- 
tanoe,  which  it  woald  be  proper  for  the  Supreme  Court  to 
take  a  fit  occaaion  to  decide^  but  which  an  inferior  tri- 
bunal would  not  willingly  determine,  nnleas  the  case  be> 
fore  them  should  require  it. 

It  may  now  be  proper  to  notice  the  opinion  of  the  8u> 
That  portico  of  opin  P""®  ^^^rt  iu  tho  casc  of  the  United 
aZm*^t^i^Xi^  cSi  States  against  Bollman  and  Swart- 


Idd"  to'^b?''«tn3d!^  wont  It  is  said  that  this  opinion,  in 

declaring  that  those  who  do  not  bear 
arms  may  yet  be  guilty  of  treason,  is  contrary  to  law, 
and  is  not  obligatory,  because  it  is  extra-judicial,  and  was 
delivered  on  a  point  not  avgned.*  This  court  is  there- 
fore required  to  depart  from  the  principle  there  laid 
down. 

It  is  true  that  in  that  case,  after  forming  the  opinion 
that  no  treason  could  be  committed,  because  no  treason- 
able assemblage  had  taken  places  the  court  might  have 
dispensed  with  proceeding  farther  in  the  doctrines  of 

treason.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered 


tor  disfiuaslDg 

that  the  judges  might  act  separately, 
woirt'acuA.  perhaps  at  the  same  time,  on  the 

various  prosecutions  which  might  be  instituted,  and  that 
no  appeal  lay  from  their  decisions.  Opposite  judgmente 
on  the  point  would  have  presented  a  state  of  things  in* 
finitely  to  be  deplored  by  all.  It  was  not  surprising, 
then,  that  they  should  have  made  some  attempt  to  settle 
principles  which  would  probably  occur,  and  which  were 
in  some  degree  connected  with  the  point  before  them. 

The  court  had  employed  some  reasoning  to  show  that 
without  the  actual  embodying  of  men  war  could  not  be 

I8«a  note  to  BoUmaa  «nd  Swart woul^  onte 
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levied.  It  mij^hthave  been  inferred  from  this  that  those 
011I3'  who  were  so  embodied  could  be  guilty  oi  treason.  Not 
only  to  exclude  ibis  inference,  but  also  to  affirm  the  con- 
trary, the  court  proceed  to  ol  serve,  It  is  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  court  to  say  that  no  individual  can  be  <:unty 
of  this  crime  who  has  not  appeared  in  arms  against  his 
country.  On  the  contrary,  if  war  be  actually  levied,  that 
is,  if  a  body  of  men  be  actually  assembled  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  by  force  a  treasonable  object,  all  those  who 
perform  any  part,  however  minute,  or  however  remote 
from  the  scene  of  action,  and  who  are  actually  leagued 
in  the  general  conspiracy,  are  to  be  considered  as  trait- 
ors." 

This  court  is  told  that  if  this  opmioa  be  incorrect  it 
ought  not  to  be  obeyed,  because  it  was  cxtr;i-judicial. 
F'or  myself,  I  can  say  that  I  could  not  lightly  Ix?  prevailed 
on  to  disobey  it,  were  I  even  convinced  that  it  was  er- 
roneous; but  T  would  certainly  use  any  means  which  the 
law  placed  in  my  power  to  carry  the  question  aj^in  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court,  for  reconsideration,  in  a  case  in 
which  it  would  directly  occur  and  be  fully  argued. 

The  court  which  gave  this  opinion  was  composed  of 
{<:>ui  judges.  At  the  time  I  thought  them  unanimous; 
but  1  have  since  had  reason  to  suspect  that  one  of  them^ 
■whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  great  re- 

...         .  Opinion  in  CAM  of  BoU- 

Spect,    and     whose    mtilS[)OSltlOn     pre-     man  and  Swartwout 

Tented  his  entering  into  the  discussions 
on  some  of  those  points  which  were  not  essential  to  the 
decision  of  the  very  case  under  consideration,  did  not 
concur  in  this  particular  point  with  his  brethren.  Had 
the  opinion  been  unanimous,  it  would  have  been  given 
by  a  majority  of  the  judges.  But  should  the  three  who 
were  absent  concur  with  that  judge  who  was  present,  and 
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who  perhaps  dissents  from  what  was  then  the  opinion  of 

tlio  ( (»i)rt,  a  majority  of  the  judges  may  overrule  thisde- 
cibioti.  I  should  therefore  feel  no  objection,  although  I 
then  thought,  and  still  think,  the  opinion  perfectly  cor- 
rect, to  carry  the  point,  if  possible,  again  before  the  Su- 
preme Court,  if  the  case  shoakl  depend  upon  it. 

la  saying  that  I  still  think  the  opinion  perfectly  cor- 
rect, 1  do  not  consider  myself  as  going  further  than  the 
preceding  reasoning  goes.  Some  gentlemen  have  argued 
as  if  the  Supreme  Court  had  adopto<l  the  whole  doctrine 
of  the  English  books  on  the  subject  of  accessories  to 
treason.    Ihit certainly  such  is  nnl  the  fact.    Those  only 

Whoamtniton-Defl-    ^^'^^^^  perform  a   part,   and  who  are 

leagued  in  the  conspiracy,  uro  declared 
to  bo  traitors.  To  complete  the  dotinition  both  circum- 
stances must  concur.  They  must  "perform  a  part" 
which  will  furnish  the  overt  act,  and  they  must  bo 
"leagued  in  the  conspiracy."  The  person  who  comes 
within  this  description,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  levies 
war.  The  present  motion,  however,  does  not  rest  upon 
this  point;  for  if  under  this  indictment  the  United  States 
might  be  let  in  to  prove  the  part  performed  by  the  pris- 
oner, if  he  did  perform  any  part,  the  court  could  not  stop 
the  testimony  in  its  present  stage. 

2d.  The  second  point  involves  the  character  of  the 

8«»nd  point  involre.  ^  ^^^^  gi^Cn  in  CVl- 

cbuMtaroc overt  Mt.  ^^c^,  and  calls  opon  the  court  to  do- 
olaro  whether  that  act  can  amount  to  levying  war.  Al* 
though  the  court  ought  now  to  avmd  anj  analysis  of  the 
teetimony  which  has  been  offered  in  this  case,  provided 
the  decision  of  the  motion  shoold  not  rest  apon  it,  yet 
many  reasons  ooncnr  in  giving  pecnliar  propriety  to  a 
delivery,  in  the  course  of  these  trials,  of  a  detailed  opin- 
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ion  on  the  question,  what  is  levying  war?  As  this  ques- 
tion has  been  arguod  at  f^r<^i\t  length,  it  may  probably 
save  much  trouble  to  the  counsel  now  to  give  that  opinion. 

In  opetiHig  the  ciLse  it  was  contended  by  the  attorney 
for  the  United  States,  and  has  since  been  maintained  on 
the  part  of  the  prosecution,  that  neither  ^  "Iwyluc 

arais,  nor  the  application  of  force  or  vio-  '^"^ 
leace,  are  indispensably  necessary  to  constitute  the  fact 
of  levying  war.  To  illustrate  these  positions  several 
cases  have  been  stated,  many  of  which  would  clearly 
amount  to  treason.  In  all  of  them,  except  that  which 
was  probably  intended  to  be  this  case,  and  on  which  no 
observation  will  be  made,  the  object  of  the  assemblage 
was  clearly  treasonable;  its  character  was  unequivocal, 
and  was  demonstrated  by  evidence  furnished  by  the  as- 
semblage itself;  there  was  no  necessity  to  rely  upon  in- 
formation drawn  from  extrinsic  sources,  or,  in  order  to- 
understand  the  fact,  to  pursue  a  course  of  intricate  rea- 
soning and  to  conjecture  motives.  A  force  is  supposed 
to  bo  collected  for  an  avowed  treasonable  object,  ia  a 
condition  to  attempt  that  object,  and  to  have  commenced 
the  attempt  by  moving  towards  il.  I  state  these  partic- 
ulars, because,  althouijh  the  cases  put  may  establish  the 
doctrine  they  are  intended  to  support,  may  prove  that 
the  absence  of  arms,  or  the  failure  to  apply  force  to  sen- 
sible objects  by  the  actual  commission  of  violence  on 
those  objects,  may  be  supplied  by  otht  r  circumstances, 
yet  they  also  serve  to  show  tliiit  Li  u  imtid  requires  those 
circumstances  to  be  satisfied  that  war  ii  levied. 

Their  construction  of  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  is,  I  think,  thus  far  correct.  Tt 

.   ,      ,  ...  Actual  Tlotenoe  not 

18  certamlv  the  opinion  which  was  at  noooanejut ocmgtitute 
the  time  entertained  by  myself  and 
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which  is  still  entertained.  If  a  rebel  army,  aTowing  its 
hostility  to  the  sovereign  power,  should  front  that  of  the 
government,  should  march  and  ooanter*maroh  before  it, 
shonld  manosnvre  in  its  face,  and  should  then  disperse 
from  any  cause  whatever  without  firing  a  gun,  I  confess 
I  could  not  without  some  surprise  hear  gentlemen  sen- 
onsly  contend  that  this  could  not  amount  to  an  act  of 
levying  war.  A  case  equally  strong  may  be  put  with 
respect  to  the  absence  of  military  weapons.  If  the  party 
be  in  a  condition  to  execute  the  purposed  treason  with- 
out the  usual  implements  of  war,  I  can  perceive  no  rea- 
son for  requiring  those  implements  in  order  to  constitute 
the  crime. 

It  is  argued  that  no  adjudged  case  can  be  produced 
from  the  English  books  where  actual  violence  has  not 
been  committed.  Suppose  ttiis  were  true.  No  adjudged 
case  has  or,  it  is  believed,  can  be  produced  from  those 
books  in  which  it  has  been  laid  down  that  war  cannot 
be  levied  witbont  the  actaal  application  of  violence  to 
external  objects.  The  silence  of  the  reporters  on  this 
point  may  be  readily  accounted  for.  In  cases  of  actual 
rebellion  against  the  government  the  most  active  and 
influential  leaders  are  generally  most  actively  engsged 
in  the  war,  and  as  the  object  can  never  be  to  extend 
punishment  to  extermination,  a  sufficient  number  are 
found  among  those  who  have  committed  actual  hostili- 
ties to  satisfy  the  avenging  arm  of  justice.  In  cases  of 
constructive  treason,  such  as  pulling  down  meeting- 
houses, where  the  direct  and  avowed  object  is  not  the 
destruction  of  the  sovereign  power,  some  act  of  violence 
might  be  generally  required  to  give  the  crime  a  sufficient 
degree  of  malignity  to  convert  it  into  treason,  to  render 
the  guilt  of  any  individual  unequivooaL 
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But  Yaaghan^s  case  is  a  case  where  there  was  no  real 
application  of  ▼iolence,  and  where  the 
act  was  adjudged  to  be  treason.  Gen- 
tlemen argue  that  Yaughan  was  only  guiliy  of  adhering 
to  the  king's  enemies,  bnt  they  ha^e  not  the  authority  of 
the  coart  for  so  saying.  The  judges  nnqnestionably 
treat  the  cmising  of  Yaughan  as  an  overt  act  of  loTying 
war. 

Tha  opinions  of  the  best  elementary  writers  eoncnr  in 
declaring  tbat»  where  a  body  of  men  ^ 

^  '  "  Opinions  of  f»lotn«'ntAry 

are  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  mak-  ^'^'^^'^^rf^SlS 
ing  war  against  the  government^  and 
are  in  a  condition  to  make  that  war,  , the  assemblage  is 
an  act  of  levying  war.  These  opinions  are  oontradieted 
by  no  adjudged  case,  and  are  supported  by  Yaugban*8 
esse.  This  conrt  is  not  inclined  to  controvert  them. 

Bat  although  in  this  respect  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  has  not  been  misunderstood  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecntion,  ttiat  opinion  seems  not  to  have  been  fully 
adverted  to  in  a  very  essential  point  in  which  it  is  said 
to  have  been  misconceived  by  others. 

The  opinioUi  I  am  informed,  has  been  construed  to 
mean  that  any  assemblage  whatever  for  a  treasonable 
purpose,  whether  in  force,  or  not  in  force^  whether  in  a 
condition  to  use  violence,  or  not  in  that  condition,  is  a 
levying  of  war.  It  is  this  construction,  which  has  not» 
indeed,  been  expressly  advanced  at  the  bar,  bnt  which 
is  said  to  have  been  adopted  elsewhere^  that  the  court 
deems  it  necessary  to  eiamine. 

Independent  of  authority,  trusting  only  to  the  dic- 
tates of  reason,  and  expounding  terms 
according  to  tiieir  ordinary  signi'aoa-  "^f^i^SH^ 
tion,  we  should  probably  all  concur  in  ooSSSmoS jS^iL 
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the  deolaration  that  war  could  not  be  levied  withoot  the 
employment  and  exhibition  of  forae.  War  is  an  appeal 
from  reason  to  the  sword,  and  he  who  makes  the  appeal 
evidenoes  the  fact  by  the  use  of  the  means.  His  intention 
to  go  to  war  may  be  proved  by  words,  bat  the  actual 
goin;i  to  war  is  a  fact  which  is  to  be  proved  by  open 
deed.  The  end  ia  to  be  effeoted  by  force;  and  it  would 
seem  that,  in  eases  where  no  declaration  is  to  be  made^ 
the  state  of  actnal  war  could  only  be  created  by  the  em- 
ployment of  force,  or  being  in  a  oondition  to  employ  it. 
Bat  the  term  having  been  adopted  by  our  Constitation 
most  be  anderstood  in  that  sense  in 


■looti  wiM  OMuato-    which  it  was  uni  versn  1 1  v  received  in  this 

Hob  was  (mnwd. 


ooantry  when  the  Constitution  was 
framed.  The  sense  in  which  it  was  received  is  to  be 
coUeoted  from  the  most  approved  authorities  of  that  na- 
tion from  which  we  have  borrowed  the  term. 

Lord  Coke  aays  that  levying  war  against  the  king  was- 
treason  at  the  common  law.  "  A  compassing  oroonspiracy 
to  levy  war,"  he  adds,  "  is  no  treason,  for  there  most  be  a 
levying  of  war  in  fact"  He  proceeds  to  state  oases  of 
oote-.  To  coustructive  levying  war,  where  the 

l^^«^f„fc'"f  u.!  n  direct  design  is  not  to  overturn  the 
1"  th**    inl^Soii'to  government,  but  to  effect  some  general 

employ  foroe.  ^^.^^  ^^^^ 

ploys  in  stating  these  cases  are  such  as  indicate  an  im- 
pression on  his  mind  that  actual  violence  is  a  necessary 
ingredient  in  constituting  the  fact  of  levying  war.  He 
then  proceeds  to  say,  "  An  actual  rebellion,  or  insurrec- 
tion, is  a  levying  of  war  within  this  act.''  "  If  any,  with 
strength  and  weapons,  invasive  and  defensive,  doth  hold 
and  defend  a  castle  or  fort  against  the  king  and  his 
power,  this  is  levying  of  war  against  the  Idng."  These 
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cases  are  put  to  illustrate  what  he  denominates  "  a  war 
in  fact."  It  IS  not  easy  to  conceive  "an  actual  invasion 
or  insurrection "  unconnected  with  force,  nor  can  '*  a 
castle  or  fort  be  defended  with  strength  and  weapons  in- 
vasive and  defensive,"  without  the  employment  of  actual 
force.  It  would  seem,  then,  to  have  been  the  opinion  of 
Lord  Coke  that  to  levy  war  there  must  be  an  assemblage 
of  men  in  a  condition  and  with  an  intention  to  employ 
force.  He  certainly  puts  no  case  of  a  different  descrip- 

tiOD. 

Lord  Hale  says  (149,  6),  "  What  shall  be  said  a  levy- 
ing of  war  is  partly  a  question  of  fact,  for  it  is  not  every 
anlawful  or  riotous  assembly  of  many  persons  to  do  an 
nnlawfal  act,  though  de  facto  they 
commit  the  act  they  intend,  that  makes  of  muaismoemT  to 
a  levying  of  war ;  for  then  every  riot 
wonld  be  treason,"  etc.;  "but  it  must  be  such  an  as- 
sembly as  carries  with  it  ipeoiem  heUi,  the  appearance  of 
war,  as  if  they  ride  or  march,  iwtUUf  explicatU,  with 
colors  flying,  or  if  they  be  fomed  into  companies,  or  fur- 
nished with  military  officers,  or  if  they  are  armed  with 
military  weapons,  as  swords,  guns,  bills,  halberds,  pikes, 
and  are  so  oircnmstanced  that  it  may  be  reasonably  con- 
dnded  tbey  are  in  a  posture  of  war,  which  circumstances 
are  so  varioos  that  it  is  bard  to  describe  them  all  par- 
ticularly.** 

**Only  the  general  expressions  in  all  indictments  of 
this  nature  that  I  have  seen  are  more  guerrino  amaiaH^ 
arrayed  in  a  warlike  manner." 

He  afterwards  adds,    If  there  be  a  war  levied  as  is 
above  declared,  namely,  an  assembly  arrayed  in  warlike 
manner,  and  so  in  the  posture  of  war  lor  any  treason- 
able attempt,  it  is  lelUm  UvaUm^  hU  not  jpereufaumJ* 
7 
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It  is  obvious  that  Lord  liale  supposed  an  assemblage 
of  men  in  force,  in  a  military  posture,  to  bo  necessary  to 
constitute  the  fact  of  levying  war.  The  idea  he  appears 
to  suggest,  that  the  apparatus  of  war  is  necessary,  has 
been  very  justly  combated  by  an  able  judge  who  has 
written  a  valuable  treatise  on  the  subject  of  treason ;  but 
it  is  not  recollected  that  his  position,  that  the  assembly 


That  not  only  those  who  rebel  against  the  king  and 
take  up  arms  to  dethrone  him,  bat  also,  in  many  other 
cases,  those  who  in  a  violent  and  foroible  manner  with- 
stand his  lawful  aathoritj,  are  said  to  levy  war  against 
him;  and  therefore  (hose  that  bold  a  ioti  or  eaatle 
against  the  king's  forces,  or  keep  together  armed  nam- 
ben  of  men  against  the  king's  express  command,  have 
been  adjudged  to  levy  war  against  him." 

The  cases  pnt  by  Hawkins  are  all  cases  of  actual  force 
and  Tiolenoe.  Those  who  rebel  against  the  king  and 
take  up  arms  to  dethrone  him;"  in  many  other  eases, 
**  those  who  in  a  violent  and  foroible  manner  withstand 
his  lawful  authority; "  those  that  hold  a  fort  or  castle 
against  his  forces,  or  keep  together  armed  numbers  of 
men  against  his  express  command/' 

These  cases  are  obvioosly  eases  of  force  and  violence. 

Hawkins  next  proceeds  to  describe  cases  in  which  war 
is  understood  to  be  levied  nnder  the  statute,  although  it 
was  not  directly  made  against  the  government.  This 
Lord  Hale  terms  an  interpretative  or  constructive  levying 
of  war,  and  it  will  be  perceived  that  he  puts  no  case  in 
which  aotnal  force  is  dispensed  vrith. 

**  Those  also,"  he  says,   who  make  an  insurrection  in 


lii'vylnjr  war:  CSM* 
put  by  Hawkins. 


should  be  in  a  posture  of  war  for  any 
treasonable  attempt,  has  ever  been 
denied.    Hawkins  (c.  17,  §  23)  says, 
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order  to  redress  a  [Mibiic  grievance,  whether  it  be  a  real 
or  pretended  one,  and  of  their  own  authority  attempt 
^cith  force  to  redress  it,  are  said  to  lew  war  ajrainst  the 
king,  although  they  have  no  direct  do^-gn  against  his 
person,  inasmuch  as  tbcy  insolently  mvadu  his  prerog- 
ative, by  attempting  to  do  that  by  private  authority 
which  ho  by  public  justice  ought  to  do,  which  manifestly 
tends  to  a  downright  rebellion.  As  where  great  numbers 
hy  force  attempt  to  remove  certain  persons  from  the 
king,"  etc.  The  cases  here  put  by  Hawkins  of  a  construct- 
ive levyincr  of  war  do  \n  terms  require  force  as  U  con- 
stituent part  of  t!i"  description  of  the  olTense. 

Judge  Foster,  in  his  valuable  treatise  on  treason, stat^ 
the  opinion  which  lias  been  (juoted 
from  l.orel  Hide,  and  differs  from  that  ia^^ iaSmtt\m^u^ 
writer  so  far  as  the  latter  might  seem 
to  require  swords,  drums,  colors,  etc.,  what  he  terms  the 
pomp  and  pageantry  of  war,  as  essential  circumstances 
to  constitute  the  fact  of  levying  war.  In  the  cases  of 
Damaree  and  Purchase  he  says,  "  The  want  of  those  cir- 
cumstances weiifhed  nothing  with  the  court,  although  the 
prisoners'  counsel  insisted  much  on  that  matter."'  I'ut 
he  adds,  "The  number  of  the  insurgents  supplied  the 
want  of  military  weapons:  and  they  were  provided  with 
axes,  crows,  and  other  tool  s  of  the  like  nature,  proper  for 
the  mischief  the/  intended  to  effect.  Furor  anna  min- 
istraV* 

It  is  apparent  that  Jadgu  Foster  here  alludes  to  an 
assemblage  in  force,  or,  as  Lord  Hale  terms  it,  "  in  a  war- 
like posture,"  that  is,  in  a  condition  to  attempt  or  proceed 
upon  the  treason  Avhich  had  been  contemplated.  The 
same  author  afterwards  states  at  large  the  cases  of 
Damaree  and  Turchase,  from  8tb  State  Trials,  and  they 
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aro  cases  where  the  insurgents  not  only  assembled  in 
force,  in  the  pusture  of  war,  or  in  a  condition  to  execute 
thu  treasonable  design,  buttliey  did  actually  carry  it  into 
execution,  and  did  resist  the  guards  who  were  sent  to 
disperse  them. 

Judge  foster  states  (§  4)  all  insurrections  to  elTecl  cer- 
tain innovations  of  a  public  and  general  concern  hy  an 
a/taud force  to  be,  in  construction  of  law,  high  treason 
within  the  clause  of  levying  war. 

The  oases  pnt  by  Foster  of  constructive  levying  of  war 
all  contain,  as  a  material  ingredient,  the  actoal  employ- 
ment of  force.  After  going  through  this  branch  of  his 
subject,  he  proceeds  to  state  the  law  in  a  case  of  aotoal 
levying  of  war,  that  is,  where  the  war  is  intended  directly 
against  the  government 

He  says  (§  9),  "  An  assembly  armed  and  arrayed  in 
a  warlike  manner  for  a  treasonable  purpose  is  bdlum 
Judge  rMOT^  viewf.  IgwUum^  though  not  hdlum  percuwwai. 
Listing  and  marching  are  snffident  overt  acts  withcmt 
coming  to  a  battle  or  action.  So  craising  on  the  krng^s 
sabjects  nnder  a  French  commission,  France  being  then 
at  war  with  ns,  was  held  to  be  adhering  to  the  king's 
enemies,  though  no  other  act  of  hostility  be  proved.** 

An  assembly  armed  and  arrayed  in  a  warlike  man- 
ner for  any  treasonable  purpose  **  is  oertalnly  in  a  state 
of  force;  in  a  condition  to  execute  the  treason  for  which 
they  assembled.  The  words  "  enlisting  and  marching," 
which  are  overt  acts  of  levying  war,  do,  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  sentence,  also  imply  a  state  of  forces  though 
that  state  is  not  expressed  in  terms;  for  the  succeeding 
words,  which  state  a  particular  event  as  not  having  hap- 
pened,  prove  that  event  to  have  been  the  next  circum- 
stance to  those  which  had  happened;  they  are,  without 
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coming  to  a  battle  or  action."  "  If  men  be  enlisted  and 
march  "  (that  is,  if  they  march  prepared  for  battle,  or  in 
a  condition  for  action,  for  marching  is  a  technical  term 
applied  to  the  movement  of  a  military  corps),  it  is  an 
overt  act  of  levying  war,  though  they  do  not  come  to  a 
battle  or  action.  This  exposition  is  rendered  the  stronger 
by  what  seems  to  be  put  in  the  same  sentence  as  a  par- 
allel case  with  respect  to  adhering  to  an  enemy.  It  is 
cruisin^^  under  a  commission  from  an  enemy,  without 
committing  any  other  act  of  hostility.  Cruising  is  the 
act  of  sailing  in  warlike  form,  and  in  a  condition  to 
assail  those  of  whom  the  cruiser  is  in  quest. 

This  ex})osition,  which  seems  to  bo  that  intended  by 
Judge  Foster,  is  rendered  the  more  certain  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  case  in  the  State  Trials  from  which  the  ex- 
tracts are  taken.    The  words  used  by    ^     ,  ^ 

Ciiyw  from  the  State 

the  Ch ief  J  ustice  are,  "  When  men  form  .Ifn J^.^ry*tl 

themselves  into  a  body,  and  march    constitute wu.k War. 

rank  and  file  with  weapons  olTcnsive  and  defensive,  this 
is  levying  of  war  with  open  force,  if  tiie  design  l»e  pub- 
lic." Mr.  Phipps,  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  after- 
wards obif^rvi'd,  Intending  to  levy  war  is  not  treason, 
unless  a  ^vn-  be  actually  levied."  To  this  the  (1iief  Jus- 
tice answered,  "Is  it  not  actually  levying  of  war,  if  they 
actually  ))rovide  arms  and  levy  men,  and  in  a  warlike 
manner  set  out  and  cruise,  and  come  with  a  design  to 
destroy  our  ships  ?  "  Mr.  Phi|)ps  still  insisted,  "  It  would 
not  be  an  actual  levying  of  war  unless  they  commit- 
ted some  act  of  hostility.**  "  Yes,  indijecl,  '  said  the  Chief 
Justice,  "  the  going  on  board,  and  being  in  a  posture  to 
attack  the  king's  ships."  Mr.  F.aron  I'owis  added.  '*  But 
for  you  to  say  that  because  they  did  not  actually  fight  it 
is  not  a  levying  of  war,  is  it  not  plain  vrhat  they  did  in- 
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tend  f  That  they  came  with  that  intdntioo,  that  they 
came  in  that  poatnre,  that  they  came  armed,  and  had 
gone  and  blnnderbosfles,  and  snrrounded  the  ship  twice; 
thoy  came  with  an  armed  force,  that  is  a  strong  evidence 
of  the  design." 
The  point  insisted  on  by  oonnsel  in  the  case  of  Yaoghan, 

But  •  warlike  portum    *■  ™  CoM 

not  be  levied  withoat  actual  fighting. 
In  this  the  counsel  was  very  properly  overruled ;  but  it  is 
apparent  that  the  jodgee  proceeded  entirely  on  the  idea 
that  a  warlike  posture  was  indispensable  to  the  fact  of 

levying  war. 

Judge  Foster  proceeds  to  give  other  instances  of  levy- 
ing war.  "  Attacking  the  king%  forces  in  opposition  to 
his  authority,  npon  a  march,  or  in  quarters,  is  levying 
war."  Holding  a  castle  or  fort  against  the  king  or  bis 
forces,  if  actual  force  he  used  in  order  to  Jbeqf  pmse^don^ 
is  levying  war.  But  a  bare  detainer,  as  suppose  by  sbnt^ 
ting  the  gates  against  the  king  or  his  forces,  without  any 
other  force  from  within,  Lord  Hale  conceiveth  will  not 
amount  to  treason." 

The  whole  doctrine  of  Judge  Foster  on  this  subject 
seems  to  demonstrate  a  cloar  opinion  that  a  state  of  force 
and  violence,  a  posture  of  war,  must  exist,  to  constitute 
technically,  as  well  as  really,  the  fact  of  levying  war. 

Judge  Blackstone  seems  to  concur 


with  his  predecessors.  Speaking  of 
levying  war  he  says:  "  This  may  be  done  by  taking  arms 
not  only  to  dethrone  the  king,  but  under  pretense  to  re- 
form religion,  or  the  laws,  or  to  remove  evil  counsellors, 
or  other  grievances  whether  real  or  pretended.  For  the 
law  does  not^  neither  can  it,  permit  any  private  man  or 
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sot  of  men  to  interfere  forcibly  ia  matters  of  sach  high 
importance." 

He  proceeds  to  give  examples  of  levying  war  which 
sbow  that  he  contemplated  actual  force  as  a  necessary 
ingredient  in  the  composition  of  this  crime. 

It  would  seem,  then,  from  the  English  authorities,  that 
the  words  "levying  war**  have  not  received  a  technical^ 
different  from  their  nataral  meaning,  so  far  as  respects  the 
oharaeter  of  the  aaaeinblage  of  men  which  may  consti- 
tnte  the  fact.  It  most  be  a  warlike  assemblage  carrying 
the  appearanoe  of  foroe,  and  in  a  situation  to  practice 
hostility. 

Several  judges  of  theFnited  States  have  given  opin- 
ions at  their  circnita  on  this  subject,  all  opinlcms  ot  United 
of  Which  deserve  and  wiU  leceive  the  S^'^^^^f  facernini 
partienlar  attention  of  this  court  te»jta«w«r. 

In  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury,  when  John  Friee  was 
indicted  in  consequence  of  a  forcible  opposition  to  the  di- 
rect tax,  Judge  Iredell  is  understood  to 

Judge  IredeU^oplnioo. 

have  said,  I  think  I  am  warranted  in 
saying  that  if,  in  the  case  of  the  insurgents  who  may 
come  under  your  consideration,  the  intention  was  to  pre> 
vent  by  force  of  arms  the  execution  of  any  act  of  the 
CkmgresB  of  the  United  States  altogether,  tinj  fcreHU 
opposition  calculated  to  carry  that  intention  into  effect 
was  a  levying  of  war  against  the  United  States,  and  of 
course  an  act  of  treason.**  To  levy  war,  then,  according 
to  this  opinion  of  Judge  Iredell,  required  the  actual  ex- 
ertion of  force. 

Judge  Paterson,  in  his  opinions  delivered  in  two  dif- 
ferent cases,  seems  not  to  differ  from  j«4,enu««oD.apu.. 
Judge  Iredell.  He  does  not  indeed  pre-  ^ 
dsely  state  the  employment  of  foroe  as  necessary  to 
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constitute  a  levying  of  war,  but  in  giving  his  opinion  ia 
cases  in  which  force  w^ts  iictually  employed,  ho  considers 
the  crime  in  one  case  as  dependent  on  the  intention.  ;ind 
in  the  other  case  ho  says,  "Combining  these  facts  \vitli 
this  design'*  (that  is,  combining  actual  force  with,  a 
treasonable  design),  "the  crime  is  high  treason/' 

Judge  Peters  has  also  indicated  the  opinion  that  force 
was  necessary  to  constitute  the  crime 
of  levying  war. 
Judge  Chase  has  been  particularly  clear  and  explicit. 

In  an  opmion  which  he  appears  to 
have  prepared  on  great  consideration 
he  says ;  "  The  court  are  of  opinion,  if  a  body  of  people 
conspire  and  meditate  an  insurrection  to  resist  or  op- 
pose the  execution  of  a  statute  of  the  United  States 
hj  force,  that  they  are  only  guilty  of  a  high  misde- 
meanor; but  if  they  proceed  to  carry  such  intention  into 
execution  by  force,  that  they  are  guilty  of  the  treason  of 
levying  war;  and  the  quantnm  of  the  force  employed 
neither  increases  nor  diminishes  the  crime;  whether  hj 
one  hundred  or  one  thousand  persons  is  wholly  imma- 
terial 

^The  court  are  of  opinion  that  a  combination  or 
conspiracy  to  levy  war  against  the  United  States  is  not 
treason,  unless  combined  with  an  attempt  to  carry  snch 
combination  or  conspiracy  into  execntion;  some  actual 
force  or  violence  must  be  used  in  pursuance  of  snch 
design  to  levy  war;  bat  that  it  is  altogether  immaterial 
whether  the  force  used  be  sufficient  to  effectuate  the 
object.  Any  force  connected  with  the  intention  will 
constitute  the  crime  of  levying  of  war." 

In  various  parts  of  the  opinion  delivered  by  Judge 
Chase,  in  the  case  of  Fries,  the  same  sentiments  are  to 
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be  foand.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  these  judges  arc  not 
content  that  troops  should  be  assembled  in  a  condition 
to  employ  force.    According  to  them  some  degree  of 

force  must  have  been  actually  employed. 

The  judges  of  the  United  States,  then,  so  far  as  their 
opinions  have  been  quoted,  seem  to  have  required  still 
more  to  constitute  the  fact  of  levying  war  than  has  been 
required  by  the  English  books.  Our  judges  scorn  to 
have  required  the  actual  exercise  of  force,  the  actual 
employment  of  some  degree  of  violence.  This,  however, 
may  be,  and  probably  is,  because  in  the  cases  in  which 
their  opinions  were  given  the  design  not  having  been  to 
overturn  the  government,  but  to  resist  the  execution  of  a 
law,  such  an  assemblage  would  be  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  to  require  the  actual  employment  of  force  to 
render  the  object  unequivocal. 

But  it  is  said  all  these  authorities  have  been  overruled 
In'  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States  against  Swartwout  and  Bollraan. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  have,  indeetl,  extended  the  doo- 
trme  of  treason  further  than  it  has    „  , 

No  tntontion  tti  (le<-lv 

heretofore  been  carried  bv  tbe  iudtres    1?°  .^.ii!f®n '^i  ^"„'"^: 

JO         wout  and  Bollmaii  to 

of  England  or  of  this  country,  their  de-  d^-K'^rseS'o^t^ 
cision  would  bo  submittetl  to.  At  least 
this  court  could  go  no  further  than  to  endeavor  again  to 
bring  the  point  directly  before  them.  It  wouUI,  how- 
evpr,  he  <"xpected  that  an  ojiinion  which  is  to  overrule  all 
former  precedents,  and  to  establish  a  principle  never  be- 
fore recognized,  should  be  expressed  in  plain  and  ex- 
plicit terms.  A  mere  implication  ought  not  to  prostrate 
a  principle  which  seems  to  have  been  so  well  established. 
Had  the  intention  been  entertained  to  make  so  material 
«  change  in  this  respect^  the  court  ought  to  have  ex* 
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pressly  declared  that  any  assemblage  of  men  whatever 
who  had  formed  a  treasonable  design,  whether  in  force 
or  not,  whether  in  a  condition  to  attempt  the  design  or 
not,  whether  attended  with  warlike  appearances  or  not, 
constitutes  the  fact  of  levying  war.  Yet  no  declaration 
to  this  amount  is  made.  Not  an  expression  of  the  kind 
is  to  bo  found  in  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
foundation  on  which  this  argument  rests  is  the  omission 
of  the  court  to  state  that  the  assemblage  which  consti- 
tutes the  fact  of  levying  war  ought  to  be  in  force,  and 
some  passages  which  show  that  the  question  res[)ecting 
the  nature  of  the  assemblage  was  not  in  the  mind  of  the 
court  when  the  opinion  was  drawn,  which  passages  are 
mingled  with  others  which  at  least  show  that  there  was 
no  intention  to  depart  from  the  course  of  the  precedents 
in  cases  of  treason  by  levying  war. 

Every  opinion,  to  be  correctly  understood,  ought  to  be 
considered  with  a  view  to  the  case  in  which  it  was  de- 
livered.   In  the  case  of  the  United 

Bolltnan  and    Swart-  .  ,  „ 

wout'sca»edistinBuijai-   btatcs  ajTamst  Bollman  and  Swartwout, 

there  was  no  evidence  that  even  two 
men  had  ever  met  for  the  purpose  of  executing  the  plan 
in  which  those  persons  were  charged  with  having  par- 
ticipated. It  was  therefore  sufficient  for  the  court  to  say 
that  unless  men  were  assembled  war  could  not  be  levied. 
That  case  was  decided  b}^  this  declaration.  The  court 
might,  indeed,  have  de/ined  the  species  of  assemblage 
which  would  amount  to  levying  of  war;  but  as  this  opinion 
was  not  a  treatise  on  treason,  but  a  decision  of  a  par- 
ticular case,  expressions  of  doubtful  import  should  be 
construed  in  reference  to  the  case  itself;  and  the  mere 
omission  to  state  that  a  particular  circumstance  was 
necessary  to  the  consummation  of  the  crime  ought  not 
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to  be  oonstroed  into  a  deolaratioa  tbat  the  ciroamstaace 
iraa  unimportant  General  ezproasions  ooght  not  to  be 
oonsidered  as  overraling  settled  prinoiples  without  a  di- 
rect declaration  to  that  effect  After  these  preliminary 
observations  the  ooart  will  proceed  to  examine  the 
opinion  which  has  occasioned  them. 

The  first  expression  in  it  bearing  on  the  |ttesent  question 
is,  *'To  constitute  that  specific  crime 
for  which  the  prisoners  now  before  the  Bwartwout  a  caatciui- 
court  ha?e  been  committed,  war  must 
be  actually  levied  against  the  United  States.  However 
flagitious  nuiy  be  the  crime  of  conspiring  to  subvert  by 
force  the  government  of  our  country,  such  conspiracy 
is  not  treason.  To  conspire  to  levy  war,  and  actually  to 
levy  war,  are  distinct  offenses.  The  first  must  be  brought 
into  operation  by  the  assemblage  of  men  for  a  purpose 
treasonable  in  itself,  or  the  fact  of  levying  war  cannot 
have  been  committed.** 

Although  it  is  not  expressly  stated  that  the  assemblage 
of  men,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  operation  the 
treasonable  intent  which  will  amount  to  levying  war, 
must  be  an  assemblage  in  force,  yet  it  is  fairly  to  be  in- 
ferred from  the  context,  and  nothing  like  dispensing  with 
force  appears  in  this  paragraph.  The  expressions  are, 
**T!o  constitute  the  crime,  war  must  be  actually  levied.** 
A  conspiracy  to  levy  war  is  spoken  of  as  a  conspiracy 
to  subvert  by  force  the  government  of  our  country.^ 
Speaking  in  general  terms  of  an  assemblage  of  men  for 
tbisor  for  any  other  purpose,  a  person  would  naturally  be 
understood  as  speaking  of  an  assemblage  in  some  degree 
adapted  to  the  purpose.  An  assemblage  to  subvert  by 
force  the  government  of  our  country,  and  amounting  to 
a  levying  of  war,  should  be  an  assemblage  in  force. 
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In  a  subsequent  paragraph  the  court  says,  "  It  is  not 
the  intention  of  the  court  to  say  that  no  individual  can 
Mem.  be  guilty  of  tliis  crime  who  has  not  appeared  in 
arms  against  his  country.  On  the  contrary,  if  war  be 
actually  levied,  that  is,  if  a  body  of  men  be  actually  as- 
Beinbled  in  order  to  effect  by  force  a  treasonable  purpose, 
all  those  who  perform  any  part,  however  minute,  etc.,  and 
who  are  actually  leagued  in  the  general  conspiracy,  are 
traitors.  But  there  must  be  an  actual  assembling  of  men 
for  the  treasonable  purjwse  to  constitute  a  levying  of  war." 

The  observations  made  on  the  preceding  paragraph  ap- 
ply to  this.  "  A  body  of  men  actually  assembled,  in  order 
to  etfect,  by  force,  a  treasonable  purpc^se,  must  be  a  bo<ly 
assembled  with  such  app'^arance  of  force  as  would  war- 
rant the  opinion  that  they  were  assembled  for  the  par- 
ticular purpose;  an  assemblage  to  constitute  an  actual 
levying  of  war  should  be  an  assemblage  with  such  appear- 
ance of  force  as  would  justify  the  opinioa  that  they  met 
for  the  purpose. 

This  explanation,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  natural, 
certainly  not  a  strained  explanation  of  the  words,  derives 
Idem,  some  additional  aid  from  the  terms  in  which  the 
paragraph  last  (|Uoted  commences:  "  It  is  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  court  to  say  that  no  individual  can  be  guilty 
of  treason  who  has  not  appeared  in  arms  against  his 
country."  These  words  seem  to  obviate  an  inference 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  drawn  from  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph.  They  indicate  that  in  the  miud  of  tlio 
court  the  assemblage  stilted  in  that  paragraph  was  an 
assemblage  in  aiiiis,  that  the  individuals  who  composed 
it  had  appeared  in  arms  against  their  counti  y;  that  is,  m 
other  words,  that  the  usjicmbiage  was  a  muitary,  a  war- 
like assemblage. 
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The  saooeeding  paragraph  in  the  opinion  relates  to  a 
oonBpiraojf  and  serves  to  show  that  force  and  violence 
were  in  the  mind  of  the  court,  and  that  tb^  was  no 
idea  of  extending  the  crime  of  treason  by  construction 
beyond  the  conatitational  definition  which  liad  been 
given  of  it 

Keturning  to  the  case  actually  before  the  courts  it  is 
said :  "  A  design  to  overturn  the  government  of  the 
United  States  in  New  Orleans  hy  force  would  have 
been  unquestionably  a  design  which  if  carried  into  execu- 
tion would  have  been  treason,  and  the  assemblage  of  a 
body  of  men  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  into  execution 
would  amount  to  levying  of  war  against  the  United 
States." 

Now  what  could  reasonably  be  said  to  be  an  assem- 
blage of  a  body  of  men  for  the  purpose  of  overturning 
the  government  of  the  United  States  in  New  Orleans  by 
force?  Certainly  an  assemblage  in  force;  an  assemblage 
prepared  and  intending  to  act  with  force;  a  military  as- 
semblage. 

The  decisions  theretofore  made  by  the  judges  of  the 
United  States  are  then  declared  to  be 

.  ■  1      ,  All  the  opfnioM  of  th« 

in  conformity  with  the  principles  laid    unue.i  sWo«  ju<u-.-i 

coDt^rnpUt*!  a»  ii.s>..tii- 

down  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Is  this  Sj|^^^^gJ^Ji^°' 
declaration  coinj>atible  ^virh  the  idea 
of  departinir  from  those  opinions  on  a  point  within  the 
conteniphition  of  the  court?  The  opinions  of  Judge 
Taterson  and  Jud^^e  Iredell  arc  said  "to  imply  an  actual 
assembling  of  tnen,  though  they  rather  designed  to  re- 
mark on  the  j)ur|)ose  to  which  the  force  was  to  be  ap- 
plied than  on  the  nature  of  the  force  itself."  This  ob- 
servation certainlv  indicates  that  the  necessitv  of  an 
assemblage  of  men  was  the  particular  point  the  court 
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meant  to  establish,  and  that  the  idea  of  force  was  never 


The  opinion  of  Judge  Chase  is  next  quoted  with  ap- 
probation. This  opinion  in  terms  requires  the  employ- 
ment of  force. 

After  stilting  the  verbal  communications  said  to  have 
been  made  by  Mr.  Swartwout  to  (iencral  Wilkinson,  the 
court  says:  "  If  these  ^vunls  import  that  the  guvcriiment 
of  New  Orleans  was  to  be  revolutionized  by  force,  al- 
thoni^h  merely  as  a  step  to  or  a  means  of  executing  some 
greater  projects,  the  design  was  un(]uestionabl3'  treason- 
able, ami  any  assemblage  of  men  for  that  purpose  would 
amount  to  a  levying  of  war." 

The  words  "any  assemblage  of  men,"  if  construed  to 
uliinu  that  any  two  or  three  of  the  conspirators  who 
might  bo  found  together,  after  this  plan  had  been  formed, 
would  be  the  act  of  levying  war,  would  certainly  bo  mis- 
construed. The  sense  of  the  expressions,  ''any  assem- 
blage of  men,''  is  restricted  by  the  words  for  that  pur- 
pose."' Now  could  it  be  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
court  that  a  body  of  men  would  assemble,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  revolutionizing  Xew  Orleans  by  force,  who 
should  not  themselves  be  in  force? 

After  noticing  some  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
judges  respecting  the  import  of  the  words  said  to  have 
been  used  by  Mr.  Swartwout,  the  court  proceeds  to  ob- 


bave  been  carried  into  execution  by  an  open  assemblage 
for  that  pur])ose,  previous  to  the  arrest  of  the  prisoner, 
in  order  to  consummate  the  crime  as  to  bim." 
Could  the  court  have  conceived  "aa  open  asaemblage '* 


separated  from  this  assemblage. 


Further  conBlf5«'ration 
of  oplnioD  In  cn-vr'  iif 
BollmMi  aad  Swart- 
wout 


serve:  "But  whether  this  treasonable 
intention  be  really  imputable  to  the 
plan  or  not,  it  is  admitted  that  it  must 
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"for  the  purpose  of  overturning  the  government  of  "N^ew 
Orleans  by  force  ""to  be  only  equivalent  to  a  secret, 
furtive  assemblage  without  the  appearance  of  force  ?  " 

After  quoting  the  words  of  Mr.  Swartwout  from  the 
afliJavit,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  Mr.  liurr  was  levy- 
ing an  array  of  seven  thousand  men,  and  observing  that 
the  treason  to  be  inferred  from  these  words  would  de- 
pend on  the  intention  with  which  it  was  levied,  and  on 
the  progress  which  had  been  made  in  levying  it,  the 
court  say,  "  The  question,  then,  is,  whether  this  evidence 
proves  Colonel  liurr  to  li.ive  advanced  so  far  in  levying 
an  anny  as  actually  to  have  assembled  them." 

Actually  to  assemble  an  anny  of  seven  thousand  men 
is  unquestionably  to  place  those  who  are  so  assembled  in 
a  state  of  open  force. 

liuL  as  the  mode  of  expression  used  in  this  passage 
mig;ht  be  misconstrned,  so  far  as  to  countenance  the 
opinion  :haL  it  would  be  necessary  to  assemble  the  whole 
army  in  order  to  constitute  the  fact  of  levying,'  war,  the 
court  ))roceeds  to  say,  "  It  is  argued  that,  since  it  cannot 
be  necessary  that  the  whole  seven  thousand  men  should 
be  assembled,  their  commencing  their  march  by  detach- 
ments to  the  place  of  rendezvous  must  be  sufficient  to 
constitute  the  crime. 

"This  position  is  correct  with  some  qualification.  It 
cannot  be  necessary  that  the  whole  army  htmt^ 
should  aiBemble,  and  that  the  varioos  |i>tMMiBM»8^iM«tos 
parte  which  are  to  compose  it  should 
have  combiDed.  But  it  is  neeenaiy  theie  should  be  an 
justnal  assemblage ;  and  thefcf ore  the  evidence  should  make 
the  feet  UDeqaivocal. 

**  The  traveling  of  indiTiduals  to  the  place  of  rendesvous 
irould,  perhaps,  not  be  sufficient  This  would  be  an 
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eqnivooal  aet|  and  has  no  warlike  appearance.  The  meet- 
log  of  particnlar  bodies  of  men,  and  their  marching  from 
places  of  partial  to  a  place  of  general  rendeEvotUy  would 
be  such  an  assemblage.*' 

The  position  here  stated  by  the  counsel  for  the  prose- 
cation  is,  that  the  army  ''commencing  its  march  by  de> 
taohments  to  the  place  of  rendezvous  (that  is,  of  the  army) 
must  be  sufficient  to  constitute  the  crime.'* 

This  position  is  not  admitted  by  the  court  to  be  uni- 
versally correct  It  is  said  to  be  **  correct  with  some  quali- 
fication.** What  is  that  qualification? 

*'  The  traveling  of  individuals  to  the  placeof  rendezvous" 
(and  by  this  term  is  not  to  be  understood  one  individual 
by  himself,  but  several  individuals,  either  separately  at 
together,  but  not  in  military  form)  **  would,  perhaps,  not 
be  sufficient"  Why  not  sufficient?  Because,**  says 
the  court,  this  would  be  an  equivocal  act  and  has  no 
warlike  appearance.**  The  act,  then,  should  be  unequiv- 
ocal and  should  have  a  warlike  appearance.  It  must  ex- 
hibit, in  the  words  of  8ir  Uattbew  Hale,  tpeeiem  heUi^ 
the  appearance  of  war. 

This  construction  is  rendered  in  some  measure  neoeS' 
sary,  when  we  observe  that  the  court  is  qualifying  the 
position,  ''that  the  army  commencing  their  march  by 
detachments  to  the  place  of  rendezvous  must  be  sufficient 
to  constitute  the  crime."  In  qualifying  this  position  they 
say,  "  The  traveling  of  individuals  would,  perhaps,  not 
be  sufficient."  Kow,  a  solitary  individual  traveling  to 
any  point,  with  any  intent,  could  not,  without  a  total 
disregard  of  language,  be  termed  a  marching  detach- 
ment The  courts  therefore^  must  have  contemplated 
several  individuals  traveling  together;  and  the  words, 
being  used  in  reference  to  the  position  they  were  in- 
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tended  to  qualify,  would  spom  to  indicate  the  distinction 
between  the  appearances  attending  the  usual  movement 
of  a  company  of  men  for  civil  purposes,  and  that  mili- 
tary movement  winch  might,  in  correct  language,  be  de- 
nominated "marching  by  detachmeats." 

The  court  then  proceeded  to  say:  "The  meeting  of 
particular  bodies  of  men,  and  their  marching  from  places 
of  a  partial  to  a  place  of  general  rendezvous,  would  be 
such  an  assemblage." 

It  is  obvious,  from  the  context,  that  the  court  must 
have  intended  to  state  a  case  ^vhich 

,  ,  .      .       .  f  .  .  ,    ,  Opinion    in  IV.lliuan 

would  m  itseli  be  unequivocal,  because  »nd  sw*rtwoMt«  caw 
it  would  have  a  warlike  appearance. 
The  case  stated  is  that  of  distinct  bodies  of  men  assem- 
bling at  dilTerent  places,  and  marching  from  these  places 
of  partial  to  a  place  of  general  rendezvous.  When  this 
has  been  done  an  assemblage  is  produced  which  would 
in  itself  be  unequivocal.  J>ut  when  is  it  done?  What 
is  the  assemblage  here  described  ?  The  assemblage 
formed  of  the  ditlerent  bodies  of  partial  at  a  general 
place  of  rendezvous.  In  describing  the  mode  of  coming 
to  this  assemblage  the  civil  term  "traveling"  is  dropped 
and  the  military  term  ''marching"  is  employed.  If  this 
was  intended  as  a  definition  of  an  assemblage  which 
wouhi  amount  to  levying  war,  the  defmition  requires  an 
assemblage  at  a  general  place  of  ren- 

j  J       1^    1.     I  •  ^  ExampU*  of  «n  ns^wrn- 

dezvons,  composed  of  bodies  of  men  bia^e  amountioj;  to  a 
who  had  previously  assembled  at  places 
of  partial  rendezvous.  But  this  is  not  intended  as  a  defi- 
nition; for,  clearly,  if  there  shuuUi  be  no  places  of  partial 
rendezvous,  if  troops  should  embod  y  in  the  first  instance, 
in  great  force,  for  the  purpose  of  subvertincr  the  govern- 
ment by  violence,  the  act  would  be  nnequivocal,  it  would 
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have  a  warlike  appearance,  and  it  would,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  properly  construed, 
and  according  to  the  Enf^lish  authorities,  amount  to  lov}'- 
ing  war.  But  this,  though  not  a  definition,  is  put  as  an 
example,  and  surely  it  may  be  safely  taken  as  an  ex- 
ample. If  diffpront  bodies  of  men,  in  pursuance  of  a  trea- 
sonable design  plainly  proved,  should  assemble  in  v,'ar- 
like  appearance  at  places  of  partial  rendezvous,  and 
should  march  from  those  places  to  a  place  of  general 
rendezvous,  it  is  diflRcult  to  conceive  how  such  a  trfins- 
action  could  take  place  witliout  exhibitin^^  the  appear- 
ance of  war,  without  an  ot)vious  display  of  force.  At 
any  rate,  a  court  in  statinL'  f?enerally  such  a  railitar}'  as- 
Bcmblage  as  would  amount  to  levying  war,  and  having  a 
case  before  them  in  which  there  was  no  assemblage 
whatever,  cannot  reasonably  be  understood  in  putting 
such  an  example  to  dispense  with  those  appearances  of 
war  which  seem  to  be  requireci  by  the  general  current  of 
authorities.  CerUunly  they  ought  not  to  be  so  under- 
stood when  they  say  in  express  terras  that  "  Tt  is  more 
safe  as  well  as  more  consonant  to  the  principles  of  our 
Constitution,  that  the  crime  of  treason  should  not  be  ex- 
tended by  construction  to  doubtful  cases;  and  that  crimes 
not  clearly  within  the  constitutional  definition  should 
receive  such  punishment  as  the  legislature  in  its  wiisdom 
may  provide." 
After  this  analysis  of  the  « pinion  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  direct  ques- 

OpiBion    In    Bollman       •  ,  . 

and  8w*rtwont'i  ca»e   tion,  whether  an  assemblacre  of  men 

which  might  be  construed  to  amount 
to  a  levying  of  war  must  appear  in  force  or  in  military 
form,  was  not  in  argument  or  in  fact  before  the  court, 
and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  terms  decided. 
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The  opinion  seems  to  have  been  drawn  wfthoat  {»artioii> 
larly  adverting  to  this  question,  and  therefore,  upon  a 
transient  view  of  particular  expressions,  might  inspire 
the  idea  that  a  display  of  force,  that  appearances  of  war, 
were  not  necessary  ingredients  to  constitute  the  fact  of 
levying  war.  But  upon  a  more  intent  and  more  aocQ- 
rate  investigation  of  this  opinion,  although  the  terms 
"force"  and  **TioienGe"  are  not  employ  eci  as  descriptive 
of  the  assemblage,  snob  requisites  are  declared  to  be 
indispensable,  as  can  scarcely  exist  without  the  appear- 
ance of  war  and  the  existence  of  real  force.  It  is  said 
tha^  war  must  be  levied  in  fact;  that  the  object  most  be 
one  which  is  to  be  effected  bj  force;  that  the  assem- 
blage must  be  such  as  to  prove  that  this  is  its  object; 
that  it  must  not  be  an  equivocal  act,  without  a  warlike 
appearance;  that  it  must  be  an  open  assembli^  for  the 
purpose  of  for(^.  In  the  course  of  this  opinion  decisions 
are  quoted  and  approved  which  require  the  employment 
of  force  to  constitute  the  crime.  It  seems  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  reconcile  these  various 
declarations  with  the  idea  that  the  Supreme  Court 
considered  a  secret,  unarmed  meeting,  although  that 
meeting  be  of  conspirators,  and  although  it  met  with  a 
treasonable  intent,  as  an  actual  levying  of  war,  "With- 
out saying  that  the  assemblage  must  bo  in  force  or  in 
warlike  form,  they  express  themselves  so  as  to  show  that 
this  idea  was  never  discarded,  and  they  use  terms  which 
cannot  be  otherwise  satisfied. 

The  opinion  of  a  single  judgo  certainly  weighs  as 
nothing,  if  op[)osed  to  that  of  the  Supreme  Court;  hut  if 
ho  was  nnp  of  the  judges  who  assisted  in  framing  that 
opinion,  if  while  the  impression  under  which  it  was 
framed  was  yet  fresh  upon  his  mind,  he  delivered  an 
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Idem,  opinion  on  the  sarao  testimony,  not  contradictory 
to  that  which  had  been  given  by  all  the  judges  together, 
but  showing  the  sense  in  which  ho  understood  terras 
that  might  bo  difTerently  expounded,  it  may  fairl}'  be 
said  to  be  in  some  measure  explanatory  of  the  opinion 
itself. 

To  the  iudtre  before  whom  the  cbartje  ajjainst  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  was  first  brought  the  same  testimony 
was  otfercd  with  that  which  had  been  exhibited  before 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  he  was  required  to  give  an  opinion 
in  almost  the  same  case.  Upon  this  occasion  he  iiaid, 
"War  can  only  be  levied  by  the  employment  of  actual 
force.  Troops  must  be  embodied,  men  must  be  assembled, 
in  order  to  levy  war."  Again,  he  observed,  "  'J  he  fact 
to  be  proved  in  this  case  is  an  act  of  public  notoriety.  It 
must  exist  in  the  vietv  of  the  world,  or  it  cannot  exist  at 
all.  The  assembling  of  forces  to  levy  war  is  a  visible 
transaction,  and  numbers  must  witness  it." 

It  is  not  easy  to  doubt  what  kind  of  assemblage  was  in 
the  mind  of  the  judge  who  used  these  expressions,  and  it 
is  to  be  reooUeoted  that  he  had  just  returned  from  the 
Supreme  Goort,  and  was  speaking  on  the  very  facts  on 
which  the  opinion  of  that  court  was  delivered. 

The  same  judge,  in  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury  who 


cbarKe  of  jud«o  u,  ^^u^^  *>ill,  obscrvcd,  "  To  consti- 
ffilS  S'^i.S   tttte  the  fact  of  levying  war,  it  is  not 


necessary  that  hostilities  shall  have 
actually  commenced  by  engaging  the  military  force  of 
the  United  States,  or  that  measores  of  violence  against 
the  government  shall  have  been  carried  into  execution. 
Bat  levying  war  is  a  f^t  in  the  constitation  of  which 
force  is  an  indispensable  ingredient  Any  combination 
to  sabvert  by  force  the  govenunent  of  the  United  States, 
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violently  to  (;lismenil>er  the  Union,  to  compel  a  chanijrf  in 
the  ailminislratioD,  to  coerce  the  repeal  or  adoption  of  a 
general  law,  is  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war*,  and  if  the  con- 
spiracy be  carried  into  eflFect  by  the  actual  employment 
of  force,  by  the  embodying  and  assembling  of  men  for 
the  purpose  of  executing  the  treasonable  design  which 
was  previously  conceived,  it  amounts  to  levying  of  war. 
It  has  been  held  that  arms  are  not  essential  to  levvinfj 
-war,  provided  the  force  assembled  be  sufficient  to  attain, 
or  perhaps  to  justify  attempting,  the  object  without 
them."  This  paragraph  is  immediately  followed  by  a 
reference  to  the  opinion  of  the  Snpreme  Court. 

It  requires  no  commentary  upon  these  words  to  show 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  iudffe  who    .  .  . 

I  JO  AwemMdjgg  of  men  io 

Uttered  them,  an  assemblage  of  men  SuS^S^oirtovyiS 
which  should  constitute  the  fact  of  *"* 
levying  war  must  be  an  assemblage  in  force,  and  that  he 
so  understood  the  opinion  of  tht?  Suprenu?  Court.  Tf  in 
that  opinion  there  may  be  found  in  some  j^assages  a  want 
of  precision,  and  indeHnitoness  of  expression,  which  has 
occasioned  it  to  be  dilTerently  understood  liy  (lill"erent 
persons,  that  may  well  be  accounted  for,  when  it  is  recol- 
lected that  in  the  particular  case  there  was  no  assem- 
blage whatever.  In  expounding  that  opinion  the  whole 
should  be  taken  together,  and  in  reference  to  the  partic- 
ular case  in  which  it  was  delivered.  It  is,  however,  not 
improbable  that  the  misimderstanding  has  arisen  from 
this  circumstance.  The  court,  unquestionably,  did  not 
consider  arras  as  an  indispensable  requisite  to  levying 
war;  an  assemblage  adapted  to  the  object  might  be  in  a 
condition  to  effect  or  to  attempt  it  without  them.  Nor 
did  the  oonrt  consider  the  actual  application  of  the  force 
to  the  object,  at  all  times,  aa  indispensable  requisite;  for 
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ao  assemblage  might  be  in  a  condition  to  apply  force, 
might  be  in  a  state  adapted  to  real  war,  without  having 
made  the  aotnal  application  of  that  force.  From  these 
positions,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  opinion,  it  may 
have  inferred,  it  is  thought  too  hastily,  that  the  nature  of 
the  assemblage  was  unimportant^  and  that  war  might  be 
considered  as  actually  levied  by  any  meeting  of  men,  if 
a  criminal  intention  can  be  imputed  to  them  by  testimony 
of  any  kind  whatever. 

It  has  been  thought  proper  to  discuss  this  question  at 
large^  and  to  review  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
although  this  court  would  be  more  disposed  to 
leave  the  question  of  f act»  whether  an  overt  act 
of  levying  war  was  committed  on  Blennerhassett's 
Island,  to  the  jury,  under  this  explanation  of  the  law, 
and  to  instruct  them  tbat^  unless  the  assemblage  on 
Blennerhasaett's  Island  was  an  assemblage  in  foroe^  was 
a  military  sssemblage  in  a  condition  to  make  war,  it 
was  not  a  levying  of  war,  and  that  they  could  not  con- 
strue it  into  an  act  of  war,  than  to  arrest  the  further 
testimony  which  might  be  offered  to  connect  the  pris- 
oner with  that  assemblage,  or  to  prove  the  intention  of 
those  who  assembled  together  at  that  place.  This  point, 
however,  is  not  to  be  understood  as  decided.  It  will, 
perhaps,  constitute  an  essential  inquiry  in  another  case. 

Before  leaving  the  opinion  of  the  Su- 
I^T^.  P~™«  Court  entirely,  on  the  question 
of  the  nature  of  the  assemblage  which 
will  constitute  an  act  of  levying  war,  this  court  cannot 
forbear  to  ask,  Why  is  an  assemblage  absolutely  re- 
quired ?  Is  it  not  to  judge,  in  some  measure,  of  the  end 
by  the  proportion  which  the  means  bear  to  the  end  ? 
Why  is  it  that  a  single  armed  individual,  entering  a  boat 
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and  sailing  down  tbe  Ohio,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  at- 
tacking New  Orleans,  oonld  not  be  said  to  levy  war  ?  Is 
it  not  that  he  is  apparently  not  in  a  condition  to  levy 
irar?  If  this  be  so,  ought  not  the  assemblage  to  fnrnish 
some  evidenoe  of  its  intention  and  capacity  to  levy  war 
before  it  can  amount  to  levying  war?  And  ought  not 
the  Sopreme  Oourt»  when  spesMng  of  an  assemblage  for 
tbe  purpose  of  efTeoting  a  treasonable  object  by  force,  be 
nnderstood  to  indicate  an  assemblage  exhibiting  the  ap- 
pearance of  force? 

The  definition  of  the  attorney  for  the.  United  States 
deserves  notice  in  this  respect  It  is,  "  When  there  is  an 
assemblage  of  men  convened  for  the  purpose  of  eifecting 
by  force  a  treasonable  object,  which  force  is  meant  to 
be  employed  before  the  assemblage  disperses,  this  is 
treason." 

To  read  this  definition  without  adverting  to  the  argu- 
ment, we  should  infer  that  the  assemblage  was  itself  to 
effect  by  force  the  treasonable  object,  not  to  join  itself 
to  some  other  bodies  of  men,  and  then  to  effect  the  object 
by  their  combined  force.  Under  this  construction  it 
would  be  expected  the  appearance  of  the  assemblage 
would  bear  some  proportion  to  the  object,  and  would  in- 
dicate tbe  intention;  at  any  rate,  that  it  would  be  an  as- 
semblage in  force.  This  construction  is  most  certainly 
not  that  which  was  intended,  but  it  serves  to  show  that 
general  phrases  must  always  be  understood  in  refer- 
ence to  the  subject-matter,  and  to  the  general  principles 
of  law. 

On  that  division  of  the  subject  which  respects  the  merits 
of  the  case  connected  with  the  plead-  Th«  merit*  of  tfi-  v.'-a 
ings,  two  pomts  are  also  made. 
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Ut  That  this  indiotmeiit^  hanng  charged  the  prisoner 
with  leTjing  war  on  Blennerhaasett's  Island,  and  oon- 

taininff  no  other  overt  aoL  cannot  be 

AtMi«uoe  of    priaoner  ^ 

£Zd  w  toi^Si^il**  supported  by  proof  that  war  was  levied 
vMoonunttted.  ^  |jhat  placc  bj  Other  persons,  in  the 
absence  of  the  [msoner,  even  admitting  those  persons  to 
be  connected  with  him  in  one  common  fa'casonable  con- 
spiracy. 

2d.  That^  admitting  such  an  indictment  conld  be  snp- 
omrieuoo  of  penon  ^7        evidence,  the  previous 

JLmiS'ri*iS:Jton'3f  conviction  of  some  person  who  oom- 
•notber  tm  •oooMoiy.  mj^^  whioh  IS  ssid  to  amount 

to  levying  war  is  indispensable  to  the  conviction  of  a 
person  who  advised  or  procured  that  act 

As  to  the  first  point,  the  indictment  contains  two 
connta,  one  of  which  charges  that  the  prisoner,  with  a 
nnmber  of  persons  unknown,  levied  war  on  Blenneriias- 
sott's  Island,  in  the  county  of  Wood,  in  the  district  of 
Virginia ,  and  the  other  adds  the  circumstance  of  their 
proceed  in;^r  from  that  island  down  the  river,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seizing  Now  Orleans  by  force. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  prisoner  was  not  on  Blennerhas- 
sett's  Island,  nor  in  the  county  of  Wood,  nor  in  the  dis* 
trict  of  Virginia. 

In  considering  this  point,  the  court  is  led  first  to  in- 
quire whether  an  indictment  for  levying  war  must 

specify  an  overt  act,  or  would  be 

Indictment  tor  totylu  .        .  .  . 

woMuivBdfyoveri  sufficient  if  It  merely  charged  the 

prisoner  in  general  terms  with  having 
levied  war,  omitting  the  expression  of  place  or  circum- 
stance. 

The  place  in  which  a  crime  was  committed  is  essential 
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to  an  indictment,  were  it  only  to  show  the  jurisdiotiott 
of  the  court.  IL  is  also  essential  for 
the  purpose  of  enablinjj^  the  prisoner  to  eamiMlited ewwtiil  to 
luaku  his  defense.  That  at  couunon 
law  an  indictment  would  have  been  defective,  which  did 
not  mention  the  place  in  which  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted, can  scared V  be  doubted,  lor  this  it  issutRcient 
to  refer  to  Hawkins,  b.  2,  c.  25,  §  84,  and  c.  23,  g  91. 
Tiiis  necessity  is  rendered  the  stronger  by  the  constitu- 
tional provision  that  the  offender  "  shall  be  tried  in  the 
State  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been 
committed,"  and  by  the  act  of  Congress  which  requires 
that  twelve  petty  jurors,  at  least,  shall  be  summoned 
from  the  county  where  the  offense  was  committed. 

A  description  of  the  particular  manner  in  which  the 
war  was  levied  seems  also  essential,  to  p^^ptj^n  p  „  ^ 
enable  the  accused  to  make  his  defense.  Sk£'^w'i^"wM'  iovi(ld 
The  law  does  not  expect  a  man  to  be 
prepared  to  defend  every  act  of  his  life  which  may  be  sud- 
denly and  without  notice  alleged  against  him.  In  common 
jastioe,  the  particnlar  fact  with  which  he  is  charged 
ought  to  be  stated,  and  stated  in  snob  a  manner 
aa  to  afford  a  reasonable  certainty  of  the  nature  of  the 
accusation,  and  the  circnmstanoes  which  will  be  adduced 
against  him.  The  general  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  in- 
dictments is  fall  to  this  point  Foster  (p.  14U),  speaking 
of  the  treason  of  oompsssing  the  king's  death,  says, 
^From  what  has  been  said  it  foUoweth  that  in  every 
indictment  for  this  speoies  of  treason,  and,  indeed,  for 
levying  war  and  adhering  to  the  king*s  enemies,  an  overt 
act  most  be  alleged  and  proved.  For  the  overt  act  is 
the  charge  to  which  the  prisoner  must  apply  bis  de- 
fense." 
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In  page  890  Foster  xepeats  this  declaration.  It  is  also 

laid  down  in  Hawkins,  b.  8,  o.  17,. 
J:^::^lTirS^^Z  §  S9;  l  Hale^  121;  1  East,  Ue,  and  by 
u^^ehnri^t-d  in  tiM  iB>  tbo  Other  antbonties  cited,  especially 

Yaugban's  case.  In  corroboration  of 
this  opinion,  it  may  be  obserred  that  treason  can  only 
be  eetablished  by  the  proof  of  overt  acts,  and  that,  by  the 
common  law,  as  well  as  by  the  statute  of  7th  of  William 
IIL,  those  oTert  acts  only  which  are  charged  in  the  in- 
dictment  can  be  given  in  evidence,  unless,  perhaps,  as 
corroborative  testimony  after  the  overt  acts  are  proved. 
That  clause  in  the  Constitntion,  too,  which  says  that  in 
all  criminal  prosecntions  the  aocnsed  shall  enjoy  the  right 
'^to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusa- 
tion," is  considered  as  having  a  direct  bearing  on  this 
point.  It  secures  to  him  such  information  as  will  enable 
him  to  prepare  for  his  defense. 

It  seems,  then,  to  be  perfectly  clear  that  it  would  not 
be  sufficient  for  an  indictment  to  allege  generally  that 
the  accused  had  levied  war  against  the  United  Stetes. 
The  charge  must  be  more  particularly  specified,  by  laying 
what  is  termed  an  overt  act  of  levying  war.  The  law 
relative  to  an  appeal,  as  cited  from  Stamford,  is  strongly 
corroborative  of  this  opinion. 

If  it  be  necessary  to  specify  the  charge  in  the  indict- 
ment^ it  would  seem  to  follow,  irresistibly,  that  the  charge 
must  be  proved  as  laid. 
All  the  authorities  which  require  an  overt  act  require 

also  that  this  overt  act  should  be  proved, 
pror'i^  ™^  ^  decision  in  Yaughan's  case  is  par- 

ticolarly  in  point  Might  it  be  otherwise^ 
the  charge  of  an  overt  act  would  be  a  mischief  instead  of 
an  advantage  to  the  accused.  It  would  lead  him  Iromi 
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the  true  cause  .m  l  uatiiro  of  tlie  accusation,  iUsLead  of  in- 
form iug  bim  rcspectini^'  it. 

But  it  is  contended  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  that, 
although  the  accused  had  never  been 
witii  the  party  wnicli  assembled  at  i'len-    whether  doctrtue  of 


nerhassctt's  Island,  and  was  at  the  time    rttjtogat  wtttaot  it 
at  a  great  distance,  and  in  a  different 
State,  he  was  yet  legally  present,  and  therefore  may  prop- 
erly be  charged  in  the  indictment  as  being  present  in  fact 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  inquire  whether  in  this  case 
the  doctrine  of  constructive  presence  can  apply. 

It  is  conceived  by  the  court  to  be  possible  that  a  person 
may  be  concerned  in  a  treasonable  conspiracy 
and  yet  be  legally,  as  well  as  actually,  absent, 
while  some  one  act  of  the  treason  is  perpetrated.  If  a 
rebellion  shoald  be  so  extensive  as  to  spread  throagh 
every  State  in  the  Union,  it  will  scarcely  be  contended 
that  every  individual  concerned  in  it  is  legally  present  at 
every  overt  actoommitted  in  the  course  of  that  rebellion. 
It  would  be  a  very  violent  presumption  indeed,  too 
violent  to  be  made  without  clear  authority,  to  preaume 
that  even  the  chief  of  the  rebel  army  was  legally  present 
at  every  such  overt  act.  If  the  main  rebel  armj,  with  the 
chief  at  its  head,  should  be  prosecuting  war  at  one  ex< 
tremity  of  obr  territory,  say  in  Ifew  Hampshire;  if  this 
chief  should  be  there  captured  and  sent  to  the  other  ez* 
tremity  for  the  purpose  of  trial;  if  his  indictment*  instead 
of  alleging  an  overt  act,  which  was  true  in  point  of  fact, 
should  allege  that  he  had  assembled  some  small  party, 
which  in  truth  he  had  not  seen,  and  had  levied  war 
by  engaging  in  a  skirmish  in  Georgia,  at  a  time  when 
in  reality  he  was  fighting  a  battle  in  J^ew  Hampshire; 
if  such  evidence  would  support  such  an  indictment^  hy 
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the  fiction  that  he  was  legally  present,  thongh  really 
absent,  all  u  uuKl  ask,  To  what  purpose  are  those  provis- 
ions in  the  Constitution  which  direct  the  place  of  trial,  and 
ordain  that  the  accused  shall  be  informed  of  the  nature 
ami  cause  of  the  accusation? 

But  that  a  man  may  be  legally  ahscnt  who  has  coun- 
seled or  procured  a  treasonal>lo  act  is  proved  by  all  those 
books  which  treat  upon  the  subject,  and  which  concur  in 
declaring  that  such  a  person  is  a  principal  traitor,  not  be- 
cause he  was  legally  present,  but  because  in  treason  all 
are  principals.  Yet  the  indictment  upon  general  princi- 
ples would  charge  him  according  to  the  truLii  of  the  case. 
,  Lord  Coke  savs,  "If  many  conspire  to 

levy  war,  and  some  of  tliem  do  levy  tho 
same  according  to  the  conspiracy,  il  is  i:.  high  treason  in 
all."  Why  ?  Because  ail  were  legally  present  when  the 
war  was  levied  ?  No.  "  For  in  treason,''  continues  Lord 
Coke,  "  all  be  principals,  and  war  is  levied."  In  this  case 
the  indictment,  reasoning  from  analogy, would  not  charge 
that  the  absent  conspirators  were  present,  but  would 
state  the  troth  of  the  case.  If  the  conspirator  had  done 
nothing  which  amoantcd  to  levying  of  war,  and  if  by  our 
Constitution  the  doctrine  that  an  accessory  becomes  a 
principal  be  not  adopted,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
conspiratcNr  ccNild  not  be  condemned  under  an  indictment 
atating  the  truth  of  the  case,  it  would  be  going  very  far 
to  say  that  this  defect,  if  it  be  termed  one,  may  becnred 
by  an  indictment  stating  the  case  untruly. 
This  doctrine  of  Lord  Coke  has  been  adopted  by  all 
snbseqnent  writers;  and  it  is  generally 


frawMMMe  Awtbor  laid  dowE  in  the  English  books  that 


whatever  will  make  a  man  an  accessory 
in  felony  will  make  1dm  a  principal  in  treason ;  bnt  it  is  no- 
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where  suggested  that  he  is  by  constructioa  to  be  consid- 
ered as  present  when  in  point  of  fact  he  was  absent. 

Foster  has  been  particularly  quoted,  and  certainly  he 
is  precisely  in  point.  "  It  is  well  kno  wn,"  says 

Foster,  "that  in  the  language  of  the  law 
there  are  no  nccessorios  in  high  treason;  all  are  jn-inci- 
pals.  Every  instance  of  innitomont,  aid,  or  protection, 
which  in  thocnsn  of  felony  wil!  rmder  a  man  an  acces- 
sory before  or  after  the  fact,  in  the  case  of  high  trea^^on, 
whether  it  be  treason  at  common  law  or  bv  statute,  will 
make  him  a  principal  in  treason."  The  cnF.os  of  incite- 
ment and  aid  are  cases  put  as  examples  of  a  man's  becom- 
ing a  principal  in  treason,  not  because  he  was  legally 
present,  but  by  force  of  that  maxim  in  the  common  law, 
that  whatever  will  render  a  man  an  accessory  at  com- 
mon law  will  render  him  a  principal  in  treason.  In  other 
passages  the  words  "  command  "  or  "  procure  '"  are  used 
to  indicate  the  same  state  of  things,  that  is,  a  treasonable 
assemblage  procured  by  a  man  who  is  act  himself  in  that 
assemblage. 

In  point  of  law,  then,  the  man  who  incites,  aids,  or 
procures  a  treasonable  act  is  not,  merely  in  consequence 
of  that  incitement,  aid,  or  procurement,  legally  present 
when  that  act  is  committed. 

If  it  does  not  result  from  the  nature  of  the  crime  that 
all  who  are  concerned  in  it  are  legally 

,  '      Dootriii«  of  construct- 

prcscnt  at  every  overt  act,  then  each    ive  preseaco  further 


case  depends  upon  its  own  circum- 
stances; and  to  judge  how  far  the  circumstances  of  any 
case  can  make  him  legally  present  who  is  m  fact  absent, 
the  doctrine  of  constructive  presence  must  be  examined. 

Hale  (in  his  1st  vol.  p.  C15)  says,  "Regu- 
larly no  man  can  be  a  principal  in  felony  un- 
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less  ho  be  present."    In  the  same  page  he  says,  "  An  ac- 

ces'^ory  hefore  is  he  that,  being  absent  at  the  time  of  the 
feIon  \'  committed,  doth  yet  procure,  counsel,  or  command 
anotiicr  to  commit  a  felon}'."  The  books  arc  full  of  pas- 
sages which  state  thi5?  to  be  the  law.  Foster,  m  showing 
what  acts  of  concurrence  will  make  a  man  a  principal, 
says,  "  IJe  nuist  be  present  nt  the  perpetration,  otherwise 
he  can  be  no  more  than  an  accessory  before  the  fnet," 

These  strong  distinctions  would  be  idle,  at  any  rate 
they  would  be  inapplicable  to  treason,  if  they  were  to  be 
entirely  lost  in  the  doctrine  of  constructive  presence. 

Foster  adds  (page  341)),  "  When  the  law 
VcMtorqnotad.  ■      ,     •  «.  , 

recjuireth  the  presence  of  the  accomplice  at 

the  perpetration  of  the  fact  in  order  to  render  him  a 
principal,  it  doth  not  require  a  strict,  actual,  immediate 
presence,  such  a  presence  as  would  make  him  an  eye  or 
ear  witness  of  what  passcth."  The  terms  used  by  Foster 
are  such  as  would  be  employed  by  a  man  intending  to 
show  the  necessity  that  the  absent  person  should  be  near 
at  hand,  although,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  no  pre- 
cise distance  could  be  marked  out.  An  inspection  of  the 
cases  from  which  Foster  drew  this  general  principle  will 
serve  to  illustrate  it.    (See  Hale,  p.  4r>0.  )    In  all  these 

cases  put  bv  Hale,  the  whole  party  set 
Ohms  «lt»d1qr  Hal*.  r       .  >  v  j 

out  together  to  commit  the  very  fact 

charged  in  the  indictment,  or  to  commit  some  oilier  un- 
lawful act,  in  which  they  arc  all  to  bo  j  ersonnlly  con- 
cerned at  the  same  time  aud  place,  and  are,  at  the  very 
time  when  the  criminal  fact  is  committed,  near  enough 
to  give  actual  personal  aid  and  assistance  to  the  man  who 
perpetrated  it.  Hale  (in  page  449),  giving  the  reason 
for  the  decision  in  the  case  of  the  Lord  Dacres,  s.iys, 
^'  They  all  came  with  an  intent  to  steal  the  deer,  and  con- 
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soquently  the  law  supposes  that  they  all  came  with  tho 
intent  to  oppose  all  that  should  hinder  tbem  in  that  de^ 
sign."  The  original  case  says  this  was  their  resolution. 
This  opposition  would  be  a  personal  opposition.  This 
case,  even  as  stated  by  Hale,  would  clearly  not  compre- 
hend any  man  who  entered  into  the  combination,  but  who, 
instead  of  going  to  the  park  where  the  murder  was  com- 
mitted, should  not  set  out  with  the  others,  should  go  to  a 
different  park,  or  should  e?en.  lose  his  way.  (See  Hale, 
p.  534.^ 

In  both  the  cases  here  stated  the  persons  actually  set 
out  fogfthor,  and  were  near  enough  to  ciu^cliadbfHaiiL 

assi-t  m  the  commission  of  tho  fact. 
That  m  the  case  of  Pudsy  the  felony  was,  as  stated  by 
Halo,  a  different  felony  from  that  originally  intended,  is 
unimportant  in  regard  to  the  particular  principle  now 
under  consideration,  so  far  as  res])ected  distance:  as  re- 
spected capacity  to  assist  in  case  of  resistance,  it  is  the 
same  as  if  the  robbery  had  been  that  which  was  origi- 
nally designed.  Tho  rase  in  the  original  report  shows 
that  the  felony  committed  was  in  fact  in  {)iirsuance  of 
that  originally  designed.  Foster  (p.  350)  plainly  sup- 
poses the  same  particular  dosi'-n,  not  a  general  design 
composed  of  many  particular,  distinct  facts.  He  sup- 
poses them  to  be  co-operating  with  respect  to  that  ]>ar- 
ticular  design.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  a  case  which 
IS  perhaps  common.  Suppose  a  band  of  robbers  confed- 
erated for  the  general  purpose  of  robbing.  They  set 
ont  together,  or  in  parties,  to  rob  a  particular  individual, 
and  each  performs  the  part  assigned  to  bira.  8ome  ride 
up  to  the  individual  and  demand  his  purse,  others  watch 
out  of  sight  to  intercept  those  who  might  be  coming  to 
rassist  the  man  on  whom  the  robbery  is  to  be  committed. 
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If  murder  or  robbery  actually  take  place,  all  are  princi- 
pals, and  all,  in  construction  of  law,  are  present.  But 
suppose  they  set  out  at  the  same  time,  or  at  different 
times,  by  different  roads,  to  attack  and  rob  different  in- 
dividuals or  different  companies;  to  commit  distinct  acts 
of  robbery.  It  has  never  been  contended  that  those  who 
committed  one  act  of  robbery,  or  who  failed  altogether, 
were  constructively  present  at  the  act  of  those  who  were 
associated  with  them  in  the  common  object  of  robbery, 
who  were  to  share  the  plunder,  but  who  did  not  assist  at 
the  particular  fact.  They  do,  indeed,  belon<T;  to  the  gen- 
eral party,  but  they  are  not  of  the  particular  party  which 
committed  this  fact.  Foster  concludes  this  subject  by 
observing  that,  "in  order  to  render  a  person  an  accom- 
plice and  a  principal  in  felony,  he  must  be  aiding  and 
abetting  at  the  fact,  or  ready  to  afford  assistance  if  nec- 
essary." That  is,  at  the  particular  fact  which  is  charged, 
he  must  be  ready  to  render  assistance  to  those  who  are 
committing  that  particular  fact;  he  must^  as  is  stated  by 
Hawkins,  be  ready  to  give  immediate  and  direct  assist- 
ance. 

All  the  cases  to  be  fonnd  in  the  books  go  to  tbe  same 
point  Let  tbem  be  applied  to  that  under  considemtion. 
^  ,  The  whole  treason  laid  in  this  indict- 

Whole  qoestion  l« 

K^llrpXr^  J»  ^  levying  of  war  in  Blenner- 

hassott^s  Islaud,  and  the  whole  question  to 


which  the  inquiry  of  the  court  is  now 
directed  is^  whether  the  prisoner  was  legally  present  at 
that  fact 

I  say  this  is  the  whole  question,  because  tbe  prisoner 
can  only  be  convicted  on  the  overt  act  laid  in  the  indict- 
ment With  respect  to  this  prosecution,  it  is  as  if  no 
other  overt  act  existed.  If  other  overt  acts  can  be  in- 
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quired  Into^  it  is  for  the  sole  purpose  of  proving  the  par- 
ticular fact  charged ;  it  is  a«  evidence  of  the  crime  con- 
sisting of  this  particnlar  fact,  not  ae  eakablishiDg  the 
general  crime  by  a  distinct  fact. 

The  oonnsel  for  the  prosecation  have  diarged  those 
engaged  in  the  defense  with  considering  the  overt  act  as 
the  tresBon,  whereas  it  ought  to  be  considered  solely  as 
the  evidence  of  the  treason;  bnt  the  connsel  for  tlie  pros> 
ecntion  seem  themselves  not  to  have  sufficiently  adverted 
to  this  clear  principle,  that,  though  the  overt  act  may 
not  be  itself  the  treason,  it  is  the  sole  act  of  that  treason 
which  can  produce  conviction.  It  is  the  sole  point  in  is- 
sne  between  the  parties.  And  the  only  division  of  that 
point,  if  the  exprossion  be  allowed,  which  the  court  is 
now  examining,  is  the  constructive  presence  of  the  pris- 
oner at  the  fact  charged. 

To  return,  then,  to  the  application  of  the  cases. 

Had  the  prisoner  set  out  with  the  party  from  Beaver 
for  Blennerhassett's  Island,  or,  perhaps,  ApRUcauon  of 
had  he  set  out  for  that  place,  though 
not  from  Beaver,  and  had  arrived  in  the  island,  he  would 
have  been  present  at  the  fact;  had  he  not  arrived  in  the 
island,  but  had  taken  a  position  near  enough  to  co<»perate 
with  those  on  the  island,  to  assist  them  in  any  act  of 
hostility,  or  to  aid  them  if  attacked,  the  qnestion  whether 
he  was  constrnctively  present  would  be  a  qnestion  com- 
pounded of  law  and  fact,  which  would  be  decided  by 
the  jury,  with  the  aid  of  the  courts  so  far  as  respected 
the  law.  In  this  case  the  accused  would  have  been  of 
the  particnlar  party  assembled  on  the  island,  and  would 
have  been  associated  with  them  in  the  particnlar  act  of 
levying  vrar  said  to  have  been  committed  on  the  island. 

Bat  if  he  was  not  with  the  party  at  any  time  before 
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they  reached  the  island ;  if  he  did  not  join  them  there,  or 
intend  to  join  them  there;  if  his  personal  co-operation  in 
the  general  plan  was  to  be  afforded  elsewhere,  at  a  great 
distance,  in  a  different  State;  if  the  overt  acts  of  treason 
to  be  performed  by  him  were  to  be  distinct  overt  acts,- 
then  he  was  not  of  the  particular  party  assembled  at 
Ijlennerhassett's  Island,  and  ^vas  not  constructively  pres- 
ent, aiding  and  assisting  in  the  particular  act  which  was 
there  committed. 

The  testimony  on  this  point,  so  far  as  it  has  been  de- 
Mboc  OH^wn  that  Hvercd,  is  not  e(]niTocal.  There  is  not 
5''nion"wfaiwItni°'^    only      evidence  Luat  the  accused  was 

of  the  particuhir  party  which  assembled 
on  Blonnerhassett's  Ishmd,  but  the  whole  evidence  shows 
he  was  not  of  that  party. 

In  felony,  ihon,  admitting  the  crime  to  have  been 
completed  on  tiio  island,  and  to  have  been  advised,  pro- 
cured, or  commanded  by  the  accused,  ho  would  have  been 
incontestably  an  accessory,  and  not  a  principal. 

But  in  treason,  it  is  said,  the  law  is  otherwise,  because 
the  theatre  of  action  is  more  extensive. 

This  reasoning  applies  in  England  as  strongly  as  in 
the  Ignited  States.  While  in  1715  and  1745  the  family 
of  Stuart  souirht  to  regain  the  crown  they  had  forfeited, 
the  struggle  was  for  the  whole  kingdom;  yet  no  man 
was  ever  oonsidered  as  legally  present  at  one  place 
when  actually  at  another;  or  as  aiding  in  one  transac- 
tion while  actually  employed  in  another. 

With  the  perfect  knowledge  that  the  whole  nation  may 
Proof  must  be  iimit«d  bo  thc  theatre  of  action,  the  English 
otnarfutg  mr  wttii  DooKs  uuitc  in  declaring  that  he  who 

wbteb  Mwotur  li 

diMrged.  counsels,  procures  or  aids  treason  is 

guilty  acoessorily,  and  solely  in  Tirtaa  of  the  common- 
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law  principle  that  what  will  rnahc  a  man  an  accessory  in 
felony  makos  Inm  a  principal  in  treason.  So  far  from 
considering  a  man  as  construct; voly  present  at  every 
overt  act  of  the  f^eneral  treason  m  Avhich  ho  may  have 
been  concerned,  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  books  limits 
the  proof  against  him  to  those  particular  overt  acts  of 
levying  war  with  which  he  is  charged. 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  a  diticrent  doctrine? 
Clearl^'that  which  has  been  stated.  If  a  person  levying 
war  in  Jventucky  may  be  said  to  be  constructively  pres- 
ent and  assembled  with  a  party  carrying  on  war  in 
Virginia,  at  a  great  distance  from  him,  then  he  is  present 
at  every  overt  act  performed  anywhere;  he  may  bo  tried 
in  any  state  on  the  continent  where  any  overt  act  has 
been  committed;  he  may  be  proved  to  be  guilty  of  an 
overt  act  laid  in  the  irulictment  in  wiiich  he  had  no  per- 
sonal participation,  by  proving  that  he  advised  it,  or  that 
he  committed  other  acts. 

This  IS  perhaps  too  extravagant  to  be  in  terms  main- 
tained. Certainly  it  cannot  be  supported  by  the  doc- 
trines of  the  English  law. 

The  opinion  of  Judge  Paterson  in  Mitchell's  case  has 
been  cited  on  this  point.    (2  Dallas, 

Opinion  of  JudiT"  I 'at 

348.)  enoD  in  Mitchell  a  case 

The  indictment  is  not  specially  stated  ; 
but  from  the  case  as  reported  it  must  have  been  either  gen- 
eral, for  levying  war  in  the  county  of  Alleghany,  and  the 
overt  act  laid  nuist  have  been  the  assemblage  of  men  and 
levying  oi  war  in  that  county,  or  it  must  have  given  a 
particular  deUiil  of  the  treasonublo  transactions  in  that 
county.  The  first  iujiposition  is  the  most  probable;  but 
let  the  in(li(  tmont  lx»  in  the  one  form  or  the  other,  and 
the  result  is  the  same,    i  hu  iucls  of  the  case  are  that  a 
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large  body  of  men,  of  whom  Mitchell  was  one,  assembled 
at  Craddock's  field,  in  the  county  of  Alleghany,  for  the 
purpose  of  committing  acts  of  violence  at  Pittsburgh; 
that  there  was  alao  an  assemblage  at  a  different  time  at 
Couches  fort,  at  which  the  prisoner  also  attended.  The 
general  and  avowed  object  of  that  meeting  was  to  con- 
cert measures  for  resisting  the  ezecation  of  a  pablic  law* 
At  Coaches  fort  the  resolation  was  taken  to  attack  the 
honse  of  the  inspector,  and  the  body  there  assembled 
marched  to  that  bouse  and  attacked  it  It  was  proved, 
by  the  competent  namber  of  witnesses,  that  be  was  at 
Chjnehes  fort  armed;  that  he  offered  to  leconnoitre  the 
honse  to  be  attacked;  that  he  marched  with  the  insnr- 
gents  towards  the  honse;  that  be  was  with  them  after 
the  action,  attending  the  body  of  one  of  his  comrades 
who  was  killed  in  it;  one  witness  swore  positively  that 
he  was  present  at  the  bnming  of  the  honse,  and  a  second 
witness  said  that  '^it  ran  in  bis  head  that  be  bad  seen 
him  there."  That  a  donbt  shonld  exist  in  snob  a  case  as 
this  is  strong  evidence  of  the  necessity  that  the  overt  act 
should  be  nnequivocally  proved  by  two  witnesses. 
But  what  was  the  opinion  of  the  judge  in  this  case? 
Conches  fort  and  Seville's  honse  being  in  the  same 

^^^^^^^^ 

connty;  the  assemblage  having  been  at  Concbes 
fort,  and  the  resolntion  to  attack  the  honse  having  been 
there  taken;  the  body  having,  for  the  avowed  purpose, 
moved,  in  execution  of  that  resolntion,  towards  the 
honse  to  be  attacked, — he  inclined  to  think  that  the  act 
of  marching  was  in  itself  levying  war.  If  it  was,  then 
the  overt  act  laid  in  the  Indictment  was  consummated 
by  the  assemblage  at  Conches  and  the  marching  from 
thence,  and  Mitchell  was  proved  to  be  guilty  by  more 
than  two  positive  witnesses.  Bat  without  deciding  this 
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to  be  the  law,  he  procreded  to  consider  the  meeting  at 
Coui  hes,  the  iminediat  '  iruirchingto  Neville's  house,  and 
the  .a  tuck  a  nil  burning  of  the  house,  as  one  transaction. 
Mitchell  was  proved  by  more  than  two  positive  wit- 
nesses to  have  been  in  that  transaction,  to  have  taken  an 
active  part  in  it,  and  the  judge  declared  it  to  be  unri  n  os- 
sary  that  all  should  have  seen  him  at  the  same  time  and 
place. 

13ut  suppose  not  a  single  witness  had  proved  Mitchell 
to  have  been  at  Couches,  or  on  the  march,  or  at 
Neville's.  Suppose  he  had  been  at  the  time  ooto- 
riouslj  absent  in  a  ditferent  State.  Can  it  be  believed  by 
any  porsorf,  who  observes  the  caution  with  which  Judge 
Tau  ison  required  the  constitutional  proof  of  two  wit- 
nesses Lo  the  same  overt  act,  that  he  would  have  said 
Mitchell  was  constructivuiy  present,  and  might,  on  that 
straining  of  a  legal  fiction,  bo  found  guilty  of  treason? 
Had  he  delivered  such  an  opiniun,  what  would  have  been 
the  language  of  this  country  respecting  it  ?  Had  he 
given  this  oi)inion,  it  would  have  required  all  the  correct- 
ness of  his  life  to  strike  his  name  from  that  bloody  list 
in  which  the  name  of  Jefferies  is  enrolled. 

But  to  estimate  the  opinion  in  Mitchell's  case,  let  its 
circumstances  be  transferred  to  Burr's  case.  Suppose 
the  body  of  men  assembled  in  I^lenner- 

.  Application    if  ''linh- 

hassetts  Island  had  previously  met  at         omb  to  uurrs 


some  other  place  in  the  same  county, 
and  that  Burr  had  been  proved  to  be  with  them  by  four 
witnesses;  that  the  resolution  to  march  to  Blenner- 
hassett's  Island  for  a  treasonable  purpose  had  been  there 
taken;  that  he  had  been  seen  on  the  march  with  them; 
that  one  witness  had  seen  him  on  the  island;  that  an- 
other thought  he  had  seen  him  there;  that  he  had  been 
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seen  with  the  party  directly  after  leaving  the  island; 
that  this  indicliiienL  liad  charge<l  the  levying  of  war  in 
Wood  county  generall  \  ;  the  cases  would  then  have  been 
perfectly  parallel,  and  the  decisions  would  have  been  the 
same. 

In  conformity  with  principle  and  with  autliority,  then, 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar  was  neither  legally  nor  actually 
Burr  neither  i.-.-aiiy  P^^^^^''  Blennerhassctt's  TsUind ;  and 
« m^'«rL«u"«i^    ^^^e  ^'^^'^      strongly  inclined  to  the 

opinion  that,  without  proving  an  actual 
or  legal  presence  by  two  witnesses,  the  overt  act  laid  in 
this  indictment  caunot  be  proved. 

P>ut  this  opinion  is  controverted  on  two  grounds. 

The  first  is,  that  the  indictment  does  not  charge  the 
prisoner  to  have  been  present. 

The  second,  that,  although  he  was  absent,  yet  if  ho 
caused  the  assemblage,  he  naay  be  indicted  as  being  pres- 
ent, and  convicted  on  evidence  that  he  caused  the  trea- 
sonable act. 

The  first  position  is  to  be  decided  by  the  indictment 

oowtructkmoitb.  ^  ^^"^^^  understands  the  alle- 

dtetmentoii  ihiiiMiinc   gation  differently  from  the  attorney  for 

the  United  States.  The  court  understands  it  to  be 
directly  charged  that  the  prisoner  did  assemble  with 
the  multitude,  and  did  march  with  them.  Nothing 
will  more  clearly  test  this  construction  than  putting 
the  case  into  a  shape  which  it  may  possibly  take.  Sup- 
pose the  law  to  be  that  the  indictment  would  be  defective 
unless  it  alleged  the  presence  of  the  person  indicted  at 
the  act  of  treason.  If  upon  a  special  Tcrdict  facts  should 
be  found  which  amounted  to  a  levying  of  war  by  the  ac- 
cused, and  his  counsel  should  insist  that  he  could  not  be 
oondemnedy  because  the  indictment  was  defective  in  not 
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charging  that  he  liimself  one  of  the  assemblage 
which  constUuLcd  tlic  treason,  or  because  it  alleged 
the  proL  uroment  defectively,  would  the  attorney  admit 
this  conh'au  lion  of  his  indictment  to  be  correct?  I  am 
persuaded  tiiat  he  would  not.  and  tl  at  ho  ought  not  to 
make  such  a  concession.  If,  .ificr  n  verdict,  the  imlict- 
ment  ought  to  be  construed  to  allege  that  the  ])risoner 
was  one  of  the  assemblage  at  l»lcnncrhassett's  iHlaml,  it 
ought  to  be  so  construed  now.  J^ut  this  is  uniiiij  ui  L.ait; 
for  if  the  indictment  alleges  that  the  prisoner  procured 
the  assemblage,  that  procurement  becomes  part  of  tho 
overt  act,  and  must  be  proved,  as  will  be  shown  here- 
after. 

The  second  position  is  founded  on  1  Hale,  214,  288,  and 
1  East,  127. 

While  I  declare  that  this  doctrine  contradicts  every 
idea  I  had  ever  entertained  on  the  subject  of  indictments, 
since  it  admits  that  one  case  may  be  stated  and  a  very 
different  ease  may  be  proved,  I  will 

*  I>octHn«  th*t  one  who 

acknowledge  that  it  is  countenanced  by  <  "  is .  r  aAn^  » 
the  authorities  adduced  in  its  support.  'micfi^ "4 

To  coansel  or  advise  a  treasonable  as-  S'"ou**aiciA^  o/'ui'ni 
semblage,  and  to  be  one  of  that  assem- 
blugc,  are  certainly  distinct  acts,  and  therefore  ooght  not 
to  be  charged  as  the  same  act  The  great  objeotion  to 
this  mode  of  proceeding  is,  that  the  proof  ementially 
▼aries  from  the  charge,  in  the  character  and  essence  of 
the  offense,  and  in  the  testimony  by  which  the  accused  ia 
to  defend  Moiielf.  These  dicta  of  Lord  Hale,  therefore, 
taken  in  the  extent  in  which  they  are  understood  by  tho 
counsel  for  the  United  States,  seem  to  be  repugnant  to 
the  declarations  we  find  everywhere,  cteu  of  Lom  uaie 
that  an  overt  act  must  be  laid,  and 
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most  be  proved.  Ko  case  Is  oitad  by  Hale  in  support  of 
them,  and  I  am  strongly  inolined  to  tbe  opinion  that, 
had  the  pnblio  received  his  corrected  instead  of  his 
original  manuscript,  thcj  would,  if  not  expunged,  have 
been  restrained  in  their  application  to  cases  of  a  par- 
ticular description.  Laid  down  generally,  and  applied 
to  all  oases  of  treason,  tbe^  are  repugnant  to  tbe  prin- 
ciples f<Nr  which  Hale  contends,  for  which  all  the  ele- 
mentary writers  contend,  and  from  which  courts  have  in 
no  case,  either  directly  reported  or  referred  to  in  the 
books,  ever  departed.  These  principles  are,  that  the  in- 
dictment must  give  notice  of  the  offense^  that  the  ac- 
cased  is  only  bound  to  answer  the  particular  charge 
which  the  indictment  contains,  and  that  the  overt  act 
laid  is  that  particular  charge.  Under  such  circum- 
stances*  it  is  only  doing  justice  to  Hale  to  examine  his 
dicta,  and  if  they  will  admit  of  being  understood  in  a 
limited  sense,  not  repugnant  to  his  own  doctrines,  nor  to 
the  general  principles  of  law,  to  understand  them  in  that 
sense. 

If  many  conspire  to  counterfeit,  or  counsel,  or  abet 
it,  and  one  of  them  doth  the  fact  upon  that  eoanseling 
or  conspiracy,  it  is  treason  in  all,  and  they  may  be  all  in- 
dicted for  counterfeiting  generally  within  the  statute,  for 
in  such  case,  in  treason,  all  are  principals.'* 
This  is  laid  down  as  applicable  singly  to  the  treason  of 


versally,  he  would  have  stated  it  as  a  general  proposition; 
he  would  have  laid  it  down  in  treating  on  other  branches 
of  the  statute  as  well  as  in  the  chapter  respecting  the 
coin;  he  would  have  laid  it  down  when  treating  on  in- 


I>octrlne  restricted  by 
I>ord  Hale  to  treason 
of  ooimierfeiting  Uie 


counterfeiting  the  coin  and  is  not  ap- 
plied by  Hale  to  other  treasona  Had 
he  designed  to  apply  tbe  principle  urn- 
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dirtmrnts  f^^encrally.  But  he  has  done  neither.  Even- 
sentiment  bearing  in  any  manner  on  this  point,  which 
is  to  be  found  in  Lord  Hale,  while  on  the  doctrine  of 
levying  war,  or  on  the  general  doctrine  of  indictments, 
militates  against  the  opinion  that  be  considered  the  propo- 
sition as  more  extensive  than  he  has  declared  it  to  be. 
No  court  could  be  justified  in  extending  the  dictum  of  a 
judge  beyond  iLs  terms,  to  cases  in  which  he  has  expressly 
treated,  to  which  he  has  not  himself  applied  it,  and  on 
which  he,  as  well  as  others,  has  delivered  opinions  which 
that  dictum  wuul  l  overrule.  This  would  bo  the  less  jus- 
tifiable if  there  should  be  a  clear  legal  distinction,  indi- 
cated by  the  very  terms  in  which  the  judge  has  expressed 
himself,  between  the  particular  case  to  which  alone  ho 
has  applied  the  dictum  and  other  cases  to  which  the  court 
is  required  to  extend  it. 

There  is  this  clear  legal  distinction:  "They  may,"  says 
Judge  Rale,  *'  be  indicted  for  counterfeiting  generally.'* 
But  if  many  conspire  to  levy  war,  and  some  a.ctuaUj  levy 
it,  they  may  not  be  indicted  for  levy- 
ing  war  generally.  The  books  concur  {jSgf^S/^l^igS^JJJS 
in  declaring  that  they  cannot  be  so  in-  *«'»«*y'*>»w. 
dieted.  A  special  overt  act  of  levying  war  must  be  laid. 
This  distinction  between  counterfeiting  the  coins  and 
that  class  of  treasons  among  which  levying  war  is  placed 
is  taken  in  the  statute  of  Edward  ITT.  That  statute  re- 
quires an  overtuctof  levying  war  to  be  laid  in  the  indict- 
ment, and  does  not  require  an  overt  act  of  counterfeiting 
the  coin  to  be  laid.  If  in  a  particular  case,  whore  a  gen- 
eral indictment  is  sufficient,  it  be  stated  Lhat  the  crime 
may  be  charged  generally  according  to  the  legal  effect 
of  the  act,  it  does  not  follow  Ltial  iti  uLiier  cases,  where 
a  general  indictment  would  be  insuilicient,  where  an 
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overt  act  must  bo  laid,  that  this  overt  act  neod  not  be 

laid  according  to  the  real  fact.  Hale, 

TOomu^'to'aw  ralu   then,  is  to  bo  reconciled  with  himself 

and  with  the  general  principles  of  law, 

only  by  permitting  the  limits  which  he  has  himself 

given  to  his  own  dictum  to  remain  where  he  has  placed 

thera. 

In  page  238  Hale  is  speaking  generally  of  the  receiver 
of  a  traitor  aud  is  stating  in  what  such  receiver  partakes 
of  an  accessory.  1st.  "His  indictment  must  be  special 
of  the  receipt  an*l  not  generally  that  lie  did  the  thing, 
which  may  be  otherwise  in  case  of  one  that  is  procurer, 
counselor  or  consonter." 

The  words  nonj  be  otherwise"  do  not  clearly  convey 
the  idea  that  it  is  universally  otherwise.  In  all  cases  of 
a  receiver  the  indictment  tnux/  be  special  on  the  receipt, 
and  not  general.  The  words,  it  vunj  bo  otherwise  in 
case  of  a  procurer,"  etc.,  signify  that  it  may  be  other- 
wise in  all  treasons,  or  that  it  may  be  otherwise  in 
DisiiHction betwe-  n in    somo  tfeasons.    If  it  mav  be  otherwise 

dictments  which  ina%'  " 

Ktate  the  fact  genera  11}-    m  somc  trcusons  Without  coutradict- 

aad  UioM  wDMli  niiiM 

lay  It  specteUy.  jng  the  doctrines  of  Hale  himself,  as 

well  as  of  other  writers,  but  cannot  be  otherwise  in 
all  treasons  without  such  contradiction,  the  fair  con- 
strue Lion  is  that  Hale  used  these  wonls  in  their  restricted 
sense ;  that  he  used  them  in  reference  to  treasons  in  which 
a  general  indictment  would  lie,  not  to  treasons  where  a 
general  indictment  would  not  lie,  but  an  overt  act  of  the 
treason  must  be  charged.  The  two  passages  of  Ilale 
thus  construed  may,  perhaps,  be  law,  and  may  leave  him 
consistent  with  himself.  It  appears  to  the  court  to  be 
the  fair  way  of  construing  them. 
These  observations  relative  to  the  passages  quoted 
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from  Haly  apply  to  that  quoted  from  Ea-^^t,  who  obvioosly 
copies  from  Halo,  and  relies  upon  his  authority. 

Upon  this  point,  Keeling,  26,  and  1  Hale,  026,  have 
also  been  relied  upon  It  is  stated  in  both,  that,  if  a  man 
be  indicted  as  a  principal  and  acquitted, 
he  cannot  afterwards  be  indicted  as  liistmction, 
accessory  before  Lhe  fact.  Whence  it  is  inferred,  not 
without  reason,  that  evidence  of  accessorial  guilt  may 
be  rec<*ived  on  such  an  indictment.  Yet  no  case  is  found 
in  which  the  question  has  been  made  and  decided.  The 
objection  has  never  been  taken  at  a  trial  and  overruled, 
nor  do  the  books  say  it  would  bii  overruled.  Were  saoU 
a  case  produced,  its  apj)lication  would 
be  questionable,  Keelinu;  says,  an  ac- 
cessory before  the  fact  is  (jutxlam  modo,  in  some  manner, 
guilty  of  the  fact.  The  law  may  not  require  that  tho 
manner  should  be  stated,  for  in  felony  it  does  not  require 
that  an  overt  act  should  be  laid.  The  indictment,  there- 
fore, may  be  general.  But  an  overt  act  of  levying-  war 
must  be  laid.  These  cases,  then,  prove,  in  their  utnic^t 
extent,  no  more  than  the  cases  previously  cited  from 
Ilale  and  East.  This  distinction  between  indictments 
which  may  state  the  fact  generally,  and  those  which 
must  lay  it  specially,  bear  some  analogy  to  a  general  and 
a  special  action  on  the  case.  In  a  general  action,  the 
declaration  may  lay  the  assuntjiult  according  lu  ilie  legal 
effect  of  the  transaction,  but  in  a  s[>ec!al  action  on  the 
case  the  declaration  must  state  the  material  circum- 
stances truly,  and  they  must  be  proved  as  stated.  This 
distinction  also  derives  some  aid  from  a  passage  in  Hale 
(p.  625),  immediately  precerling  that  which  has  been 
cited  at  the  bar.  ITo  says,  "  If  A.  be  indicted  as  prin- 
cipal|  and  B.  as  accessory  before  or  c^ter^  and  both  b© 
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acquitted,  yet  B.  may  be  indicted  as  principal,  and  the 
ioniier  acqaittul  as  accessory  is  no  bar." 

The  crimes,  then,  are  not  the  same,  and  may  not  indif- 
ferently be  tried  under  the  same  indictment.  But  why 
is  it  that  an  acquittal  as  principal  mny  be  pleaded  in 
bar  to  an  indictment  as  accessorj',  while  an  actjuiLtal 
as  accessory  may  not  be  pleaded  in  bar  to  an  indictment 
as  principal?  If  it  be  answered  that  the  accessorial  crime 
mny  be  ijiven  in  evidence  on  an  indictment  as  principal, 
but  that  i;ie  principal  cnuie  may  not  be  gi\  oiJ  i u  c\' idrnce 
on  an  indictment  as  accessory,  the  question  recurs,  on  what 
le^jal  i^round  does  this  distinction  stand  ?  I  can  imafjinc 
only  this.  An  accessory  ham^  qv4)dam  viodo  a  principal, 
in  indictments,  where  the  law  docs  not  require  the  man- 
ner to  bo  stated,  which  need  not  be  special,  evidence  of 
accessorial  yuilt,  if  the  punishment  be  the  same,  may 
possibly  be  received;  but  every  indictment  as  an  acces- 
sory must  be  special.  The  very  allegation  that  he  is  an 
accessory  must  be  a  speoial  allegation,  and  mast  show 
how  he  became  an  accessory.  The  charges  of  this  speoial 
indictment,  therelofe,  most  be  proved  as  laid,  and  no 
evidence  which  proves  the  crime  in  a  form  snbstantially 
different  can  be  received.  If  this  be  the  legal  reason  for 
the  distinction,  it  supports  the  exposition  of  these  dicta 
which  has  been  given.  If  it  be  not  the  legal  reason,  I 
can  conceive  no  other. 

But  suppose  the  law  to  be  as  is  contended  by  the  connsel 
for  the  United  States.  Suppose  an  indictment^  charging 
an  individual  with  personally  assembling  among  others, 
and  thus  levying  war,  may  be  satisfied  with  the  proof 
that  he  cansed  the  assemUage.  What  effect  will  this 
law  have  upon  this  case  7 

The  guilt  of  the  aoonsed,  if  there  be  any  guilt,  does  not 
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consist  in  the  assemblage,  for  he  was  not  a  member  of  iL 

The  simple  fact  of  assemblage  no  more 
affects  one  absent  man  than  another.  ^V'^r7^^l';.-<i^\'Z 
His  guilt,  then,  consists  in  procuring  S'S2ffo?SS£fS 
the  assemblage,  and  upon  this  fact  de- 
pends  its  criminality.  The  proof  relative  to  the  character 
of  an  assemblage  must  be  the  same  whether  a  man  be 
present  or  absent.  In  the  general,  to  charge  any  indi- 
vidual with  the  guilt  of  an  assemblage,  the  fact  of  his 
presence  must  be  proved.  It  constitutes  an  essential  part 
of  the  overt  act.  If,  then,  the  procurement  bo  substi- 
tuted in  the  place  of  presence,  do<?s  it  not  also  constitute 
an  essential  part  of  the  overt  act?  Must  it  not  also  bo 
proved  ?  Must  it  not  be  proved  in  the  same  manner  that 
presence  must  be  proved?  If  in  one  case  the  presence  of 
the  individual  makes  the  guilt  of  the  assemblage  hisguilt, 
and  in  the  other  case  the  procurement  by  the  individual 
makes  the  guilt  of  the  assemblage  his  guilt,  then  pres- 
ence and  procurement  are  equally  component  parts  of  the 
overt  act,  and  equally  require  two  witnesses. 

Collateral  points  may,  say  the  books,  be  proved  accord- 
ing to  the  course  of  the  common  law: 


but  is  this  a  collateral  point?    Is  the  S^mb'a^"SiK!?£ 

.      L-ixi  11  presumed  bat  muit  b» 

fact  without  which  the  accused  does  ^Uveiyjpjrofad  itf 
not  participate  in  the  guilt  of  the  as- 
semblage, if  it  was  guilty,  a  collateral  poi?U  ?  This  can- 
not be.  The  presence  of  the  pn  rt  y,  where  presence  is  neces- 
sary, being  a  part  of  the  overt  act,  must  bo  positively 
proved  by  two  witnesses.  Xo  presumptive  evidence,  no 
facts  from  which  presence  may  be  con  jectured  or  inferred, 
will  satisfy  the  Constitution  an^l  the  law.  If  procurement 
take  the  place  of  presence,  and  become  part  of  the  overt 
act,  then  no  presumptive  evidence,  no  facts  from  which 
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the  procarement  may  be  conjectured  or  inferred,  can 
satisfy  the  Constitution  and  the  law.  The  mind  is  not 
to  be  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  individual  was  present, 
hj  a  train  of  conjectures  or  inferences,  or  of  reasoning; 
the  fact  must  be  proved  by  two  witnesses.  Neither  where 
procurement  supplies  the  want  of  presence  is  the  mind  to 
be  oondacted  to  the  conclusion  that  the  accused  procured 
the  anemblj,  by  a  train  of  conjectures  or  inferences,  or 
of  reasoning;  the  fact  itself  must  be  proved  by  two  wit- 
nesses, and  ninst  have  been  committed  within  the  district 

It  is  said  that  the  advising  or  procurement  ot  trea- 
But  to  one  who  ad^^  SOU  is  a  Secret  transaction  which  can 
KuiI5r*of  tr^n'il^der  scarcely  cver  be  proved  in  the  manner 

required  by  this  opinion.  The  answer 
which  will  readily  suggosc  itself  is  that  the  diffioaltj  of 
proving  a  fact  will  not  justify  conviction  without  proof. 
Certainly  it  will  not  justify  conviction  without  a  direct 
and  positive  witness  in  a  case  where  the  Gonstitntion  re- 
quires two.  The  more  correct  inference  from  this  cir- 
cumstance would  seem  to  be  that  theadyising  of  the  fact 
is  not  within  the  constitutional  definition  of  the  crime. 
To  advise  or  procure  a  treason  is  in  the  nature  of  con- 
spiring or  plotting  treason,  which  is  not  treason  in  itself. 

If,  then,  the  doctrines  of  Keeling,  Hale,  and  East  are 
to  be  understood  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  pressed 
by  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  and  are  applicable  in 
the  United  States,  the  fact  that  the  accused  procured  the 
assemblage  on  Blennerbassett's  Island  must  be  proved, 
not  drcnmstantially,  bat  positively  by  two  witnesses,  to 
charge  him  with  that  assemblage.  Bat  there  are  still 
other  most  important  considerations,  which  must  be  well 
weighed  before  this  doctrine  can  be  applied  to  the  United 
States. 
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The  eighth  amendment  to  the  Constitntioii  has  been 
pressed  with  great  force,  and  it  is  im-  j-iphti,  am-odm^^t;- 
possible  not  to  feel  its  application  to  formed  of  nntura  &nd 
this  point  The  accused  cannot  be 
truly  said  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of 
the  accusation,"  anless  the  indictment  shall  give  him 
that  notice  which  may  reasonably  suggest  to  him  the 
point  on  which  the  accosation  turns,  so  that  be  may 
know  the  cooTse  to  be  pnrroed  in  his  defense. 

It  is  also  well  worthy  of  oonsideratton  that  this  doc- 
trine, 80  far  as  it  respects  treason,  n  entirely  supported 
by  the  operation  of  the  common  Uw,  which  is  said  to 
convert  the  aoeesaory  before  the  fact  into  the  principal, 
and  to  make  the  act  of  the  principal 
his  act.  The  accessory  before  the  fact  «omiiioii  law  or  sagw 
is  not  said  to  hare  levied  war.  He  is 
not  said  to  be  guilty  ander  the  statute.  But  the  com- 
mon law  attaches  to  him  the  guilt  of  that  fact  which  he 
has  advised  or  procured,  and,  as  contended,  makes  it  iiis 
act.  Tills  is  the  operation  of  the  common  law,  not  the 
operation  of  the  statute.  It  is  an  operation,  then,  which 
can  only  be  performed  where  the  common  law  exists  to 
perform  It  It  is  the  creature  of  the  common  law,  and 
the  creature  presupposes  its  creator.  To  decide,  then, 
that  this  doctrine  is  applicable  to  the  United  States  would 
seem  to  imply  the  decision  that  the  United  States,  as  a 
nation,  have  a  common  law  which  creates  and  defines 
the  punishment  of  crimes  accessorial  in  their  nature.  It 
would  imply  the  further  decision  that  these  accessorial 
crimes  are  not  in  the  case  of  treason  excluded  by  the  defini' 
tion  of  treason  given  in  the  Constitution.  I  will  not  pre> 
tend  that  I  have  not  individually  an  opinion  on  these 
points,  but  it  is  one  which  I  should  give  only  in  a  case 
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absolutely  requiring  it,  anless  I  could  confer  respecting 
it  with  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  have  said  that  this  doctri  ne  cannot  apply  to  the  United 
If  pKKTuivment  be  an  ^tates  Without  implying  those  decisions 
mSb*\ai«l9dto"tti  respecting  the  common  law  which  I 
iBdicbMntaadpfovtd.    ^^^q  stated,  because,  should  it  be  true, 

as  is  contended,  that  the  cousuiutional  definition  of 
treason  comprehends  him  who  advises  or  procures  an 
assemblage  that  levies  war,  it  would  not  follow  that  such 
advisor  or  procurer  might  be  charged  as  having  been 
present  at  the  assemblage.  If  the  adviser  or  procurer  is 
within  the  delinition  of  levying  war,  and,  independent 
of  the  agency  of  the  common  law,  does  actually  levy  war, 
then  the  ad  visement  or  procurement  is  an  overt  act  of  levy- 
ing war.  If  it  !>(_•  theovertuctou  which  he  is  to  bt- convicted, 
then  it  must  be  cliar«,'0(l  in  the  indictment,  fur  he  can  only 
be  convicted  on  proof  of  the  overt  acts  wLich  are  cliarged. 

To  remler  this  distinction  more  intelligible,  let  it  be 
recollected  that,  ulthough  it  should  be  conc<ided  that 
since  the  statute  of  ^Vllluun  and  ^lary,  ho  who  ad- 
vises or  ]>rocures  a  treason  may  in  Kngland  be 
charged  as  having  committed  that  treason, —  by  virtue 
of  the  common-law  operation,  which  is  said,  so  far  as  re- 
spects the  indictment,  to  unite  the  accessorial  to  the 
principal  offense  and  permit  them  to  be  charged  as 
one, —  yet  it  can  nevier  be  conceded  that  he  who  com- 
mits one  overt  act  under  the  statute  of  Edward  can  bo 
charged  and  convicted  on  proof  of  another  overt  act.  If, 
then,  procuremeiit  be  an  overt  act  of  treason  under  the 
Constitution,  no  man  can  bo  convicted  for  the  procure- 
ment under  an  indictment  charging  him  with  actually 
assembling,  whatever  may  be  tbe  doctrine  of  the  com- 
mon law  in  the  case  of  an  accessorial  offender. 
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It  may  not  be  improper  ia  this  place  again  to  advert 
to  the  opinion  of  the  Sapreme  Oonrti  ^ 
and  to  ahow  that  it  contains  nothing  SsriSdlTwSltSS 
contrary  to  the  doctrine  now  laid 
down.  That  opinion  is  that  an  indmdaal  may  be  gnilty 
of  treason  <*who  has  not  appeared  in  arms  against  his 
coantry ;  that^  if  war  be  aetnally  levied,  that  is,  if  a  body 
of  men  be  aetnally  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
by  force  a  treasonable  object^  all  those  who  perform  any 
part)  however  minute,  or  however  remote  from  the  scene 
of  action,  and  who  are  actually  leagued  in  the  general 
conspiracy,  are  to  be  considered  as  traitors.'' 

This  opinion  does  not  touch  the  case  of  a  person  who 
advises  or  procures  an  assemblage,  and  does  nothing 
further.  The  advising,  certainly,  and  perhaps  the  „^ 
procuring,  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  couspiracy  to 
levy  war  than  of  the  actual  levying  of  war.  According 
to  the  opinion  it  is  not  enough  to  be  leagued  in  the  con- 
spiracy, and  that  war  be  levied,  but  it  is  also  necessary 
to  perform  a  part;  that  part  is  the  act  of  levying  war. 
This  part,  it  is  true,  may  be  minute;  it  „ 
may  not  be  the  actual  appearance  in  of'^^i^Mgr io%? 
arms,  and  it  may  be  remote  from  the 
scene  of  action,  that  is,  from  the  place  where  the  army  is 
assembled ;  but  it  must  be  a  part,  and  that  part  must  be 
performed  by  a  person  who  is  leagued  in  the  conspiracy. 
This  part,  however  minute  or  remote^  constitutes  the 
overt  act  on  which  alone  the  person  who  performs  it  can 
be  convicted. 

The  opinion  does  not  declare  that  the  person  who  has 
performed  this  remote  and  minnte  part  may  be 
indicted  for  a  part  which  was  in  truth  performed 
by  otbom,  and  convicted  on  their  Ofvert  acts.  It  amounts 
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to  thUiEnd  nothing  more:  that  when  war  is  aotnaily 
levied,  not  only  those  who  bear  arms,  but  those  also  who 
are  leagued  in  the  oonspiracj,  and  who  perform  the  Tari- 
ons  distinct  parts  which  are  necessary  for  the  prosecntion 
of  war,  do,  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  levy  war.  It 
may  possibly  be  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  that 
those  who  procure  a  treason,  and  do  nothing  further,  are 
guilty  under  the  Constitution;  I  only  say  that  opinion 
has  not  yet  been  given;  still  less  has  it  been  indicated 
that  he  who  advises  shall  be  indicted  as  having  performed 
the  fact 

It  is,  then,  the  opinion  of  the  court  that  this  indictment 
can  be  supported  only  by  testimony 
supi>ort  laudnaiife  wbioh  provss  the  aocnsed  to  have  been 

of  Burr.  .."^  .     ,  , 

actually  or  constructively  present  when 
the  assemblage  took  place  on  Blennerhassett's  Island,  or 
by  the  admission  of  the  doctrine  that  he  who  procures 
an  act  may  be  indicted  as  having  performed  that  act 

It  is  further  the  opinion  of  the  court  that  there  is  no 
testimony  whatever  which  tends  to  prove  that  the  ac- 
cused was  actually  or  constructively  present  when  that 
assemblage  did  take  place.  Indeed,  the  contrary  is  most 
apparent.  With  respect  to  admitting  proof  of  procure- 
ment to  establish  a  charge  of  actual  presence,  the  court 
is  of  opinion  that,  if  this  be  admissible  in  England  on  an 
indictment  for  levying  war,  which  is  far  from  being  con- 
ceded, it  is  admissible  only  by  virtue  of  the  operation  of 
the  common  law  upon  the  statute,  and  therefore  is  not 
admissible  in  this  country  unless  by  virtue  of  a  similar 
operation;  a  point  far  from  being  established,  but  on 
which,  for  the  present,  no  opinion  is  given.  If,  however, 
this  point  be  established,  still  the  procurement  must  be 
proved  in  the  same  manner,  and  by  the  same  kind  of 
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testimony,  wbioh  would  be  required  to  piOTe  aetnal 
preaenoe. 

The  Booond  point  in  this  dlTision  of  the  sabjeot  is  the 
necessity  of  adducing  the  record  of  the  previous  oonvio- 
tion  of  some  one  person  who  committed  the  fact  alleged 
to  be  treasonable. 

This  point  presupposes  the  treason  of  the  aceused,  if  any 
has  been  committed,  to  be  aooessorial  in  ^  ^ 

its  nature.  Its  being  of  this  deacrip-  SSS 
tion,  according  to  the  British  author-  **"***^ 
ities,  depends  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  accused 
«t  the  time  the  fkct  was  committed.  The  doctrine  on 
thu  subject  is  well  understood,  has  been  most  copiously 
explained,  and  need  not  be  repeated.  That  there  is  no 
evidence  of  his  actual  or  legal  presence  is  a  point  already 
discussed  and  decided.  It  is,  then,  apparent  that,  but 
for  the  exception  to  the  general  principle  which  is  made 
in  cases  of  treason,  those  who  assembled  at  Blennerbas- 
sett's  Island,  if  that  assemblage  was  such  as  to  constitute 
the  crime,  would  be  principals,  and  those  who  might 
really  have  caused  that  assemblage,  although,  in  truth, 
the  chief  traitors,  would,  in  law,  be  accessories. 

It  is  a  settled  principle  in  the  law  that  the  accessory 
oannot  be  guilty  of  a  greater  offense  to,rio„ie.euatofpria. 
than  his  principal.  The  maxim  is,  aaotf  ^  '"^o.^  tSSt, 
soriiu  teguUur  naluram  wi  prmeipaUt; 
the  accessory  follows  the  nature  (tf  his  principal.  Hence 
results  the  necessity  of  establishing  the  guilt  of  the  prin- 
cipal before  the  accessory  can  be  tried*  For  the  degree 
iA  guilt  which  is  incncied  by  counseling  or  commanding 
the  commission  of  a  crime  depends  upon  the  actual  com- 
mission of  that  crime.  Ko  man  is  an  aocessoiy  to  murder 
unless  the  fact  has  been  committed. 
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The  fact  can  only  be  establuhed  bi  a  profleoaiiott 
against  the  person  by  whom  a  crime  has  been  perpe- 
trated. The  law  anpposea  a  man  more  capable  of 
defending  his  own  conduct  than  any  other  person, 
and  will  not  tolerate  that  the  gnilt  of  A.  shall  be  estab- 
lished  in  a  proseontion  against  B.  Consequently,  if  the 
gnilt  of  B.  depends  on  the  guilt  of  A.,  A.  most  be  con- 
victed before  B.  can  be  tried.  It  wonld  exhibit  a  moo- 
stroos  deformity,  indeed,  in  onr  system,  if  B.  might  be 
executed  for  being  accessory  to  a  murder  committed  by 
A.,  and  A.  should  afterwards,  upon  a  fnll  trial,  be  ac- 
quitted of  the  fact  For  this  obvious  reason,  although 
the  punishment  of  a  principal  and  accessory  was  origi- 
nally  the  same,  and  although  in  many  instances  it  is  still 
the  same,  the  accessory  could  in  no  case  be  tried  before 
the  conviction  of  his  principal,  nor  can  he  yet  be  tried 
previous  to  such  conviction,  unless  ho  requires  it,  or 
unless  a  special  provision  to  that  effect  be  made  by 
statute. 

If,  then,  this  was  a  felony,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
could  not  be  tried  until  the  crime  was  established  by  the 
conviction  of  the  person  by  whom  it  was  actually  per- 
petrated. 

Is  the  law  otherwise  in  this  case,  because  in  treason 
all  are  principals  ? 
Let  this  question  be  answered  by  reason  and  by 

authority. 

Why  is  it  that  in  felonies,  however  atrocious,  the  trial 
Law  ih.-  sAme  iBOMM  accessory  can  never  precede  the 

oftreaaon.  conviction  of  the  principal?   Not  be- 

cause the  one  is  denominated  the  principal,  and  the  other 
the  accessory,  for  that  would  be  ground  on  which  a  great 
law  principle  could  never  stand,  l^ot  because  there  was 
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in  faet  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  moral  guilt*  for  in 
the  ease  of  morder  committed  by  a  hardy  Tillain  for  a 
bribe^  the  person  plotting  the  murder  and  giving  the 
bribe  is  perbape  of  the  two  the  blacker  criminal;  and 
were  it  otherwise  this  would  farniah  no  argument  for 
precedence  in  triaL 
What»  then,  Is  the  reaaon  ? 

It  has  been  already  given.  The  l^gal  guilt  of  the  ao* 
oessory  depends  on  the  guilt  of  the  principal,  and  the 
guilt  of  the  principal  can  only  be  established  in  a  pros- 
ecution against  himself. 

Does  not  this  reason  apply  in  full  force  to  a  case  of 
treason? 

The  legal  guilt  of  the  person  who  planned  the  assem- 
blage on  Blennerhassett's  Island  depends  not  simply  on 
the  criminality  of  the  previous  conspuacy,  but 
on  the  criminality  of  that  assemblage.  If  those 
who  perpetrated  the  fact  be  not  traitors,  he  who  advised 
the  fact  cannot  be  a  traitor.  His  guilt,  then,  in  con- 
templation of  law,  depends  on  theirs,  and  their  guilt  can 
only  lie  established  in  a  prosecution  against  themselves. 
Whether  the  adviser  of  this  assemblage  be  punishable 
with  death  ss  a  principal  or  as  an  aoceasory,  bis  liability 
to  punishment  depends  on  the  degree  of  guilt  attached 
to  an  act  which  has  been  perpetrated  by  others,  and 
which,  if  it  be  a  criminal  act,  renders  them  guilty  also. 
His  guilt,  therefore,  depends  on  theirs,  and  their  guilt 
cannot  be  legally  established  in  a  prosecution  against  him. 

The  whole  reaaon  of  the  law,  then,  relative  to  the 
principal  and  accessory,  so  far  as  respects  the  order  of 
trial,  seems  to  apply  in  full  force  to  a  case  of  treason 
committed  by  one  body  of  men  in  conspiracy  with  others 
who  are  absent. 
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If  from  team  we  pass  to  authority,  we  find  it  kid 

Hale,  roter  u>d  other.  ^^"^  ^  Fostcp,  aod  Eaat»  in  the 
ntio  tbi.  prtDdpi..  most  explicit  temu,  that  the  oonvic 

tion  of  some  one  who  has  committed  the  treason  mu&t 
precede  tbe  trial  of  him  who  has  advised  or  procured  it 
This  position  is  alao  maintained  by  Leach,  in  hie  notes  on 
Hawkins,  and  is  not,  so  far  as  tbe  oonrt  has  discOTered, 
anywhere  contradicted. 

These  anthorities  have  been  read  and  commented  on 
at  such  length  that  it  cannot  be  necessary  for  the  oonrt 
to  bring  them  again  into  view.  It  is  the  less  necessary, 
because  it  is  not  understood  that  the  law  is  controverted 
by  the  counsel  for  the  United  States. 

It  is,  however,  contended  that  the  prisoner  has  waived 
his  right  to  demand  tbe  conviction  of  some  one  person 
who  was  present  at  the  fact,  by  pleading  to  his  indict- 
ment. 

Had  this  indictment  even  charged  the  prisoner  accord- 
ing to  the  truth  of  the  case,  the  court 

Burr  did  DOt  waWe  mnj  ,  ,   ,    ,  -  .        .  ,     .  , . 

rigM*  inF  piwartiBg  to   would  feel  some  dimcultj  in  deciding' 

that  he  had  by  implication  waived  his 
right  to  demand  a  species  of  testimony  essential  to  his 
conviction.  The  court  is  not  prepared  to  say  that  the 
act  which  is  to  operate  against  his  rights  did  not  require 
that  it  should  be  performed  with  a  full  knowledge  of  its 
operation.  It  would  seem  consonant  to  the  usual  course 
of  proceeding  in  other  respects,  in  criminal  cases,  that 
the  prisoner  should  be  informed  that  he  had  a  right 
to  refuse  to  be  tried  until  some  person  who  committed 
the  act  should  be  convicted,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  be 
considered  as  waiving  the  right  to  demand  the  rcoorri  of 
conviction,  unless,  with  the  full  knowledge  of  that  rights 
he  consented  to  be  tried.  The  court,  however,  does  not 
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deoide  what  the  law  would  be  in  such  a  ease.  It  it  im- 
neeessary  to  decide  it^  beoaiiBe  pleading  to  an  indiotmenti 
in  which  a  man  ia  chai^ged  as  having  committed  an  act, 
cannot  be  constraed  to  waive  a  right  which  he  wonld 
hare  posaeeeed  had  he  been  charged  with  having  advised 
the  act  No  person  indicted  as  a  principal  can  be  ex- 
pected to  say,  I  am  not  a  principal,  I  am  an  accessory ;  I 
did  not  commit,  I  only  advised,  the  act. 

The  authority  of  the  English  cases  on  this  subject  de- 
pends in  a  great  measure  on  the  adoption  of  the  com* 
mon4aw  doctrine  of  accessorial  trea-  The  o*»rt  act  of  pro- 
sons.  If  that  doctnne  be  ezclnded,  thia  at  i'^  asHemt  ug.-  uu^>.t 

to  luiTO  been  cliMiKB(i 

branch  of  it  may  not  be  directly  ap-  miiioiiiwiit. 
plicable  to  treasons  committed  within  the  United  States. 
If  the  crime  of  advising  or  procnriDg  a  levying  of  war 
be  within  the  constitational  definition  of  treason,  then 
he  who  advises  or  procnree  it  must  be  indicted  on  the 
very  fact;  and  the  question,  whether  the  treasonable* 
ness  of  the  act  may  be  decided  in  the  first  instance  in 
the  trial  of  him  who  procured  it,  or  must  be  decided  in 
the  trial  of  one  who  committed  it,  will  depend  upon  the 
reason,  as  it  respects  the  law  of  evidence^  which  pro- 
duced the  British  decisions  with  regard  to  the  trial  of 
principal  and  accessory,  rather  than  on  the  positive  au- 
thority of  those  decisions. 

This  question  is  not  essential  in  the  present  case,  be- 
cause, if  the  crime  be  within  the  constitational  defini- 
tion, it  is  an  overt  act  of  levying  war,  and,  to  produce  a 
convicUon,  ought  to  have  been  charged  in  the  indictment 

The  law  of  the  case  being  thus  far  settled,  what  ought 
to  be  the  decision  of  the  court  on  the    Qii'-'^tion  of  the  admls- 

.  .       .  BibUilT  of  teeUmo^y 

present  motion  ?  Ought  the  court  to  eomrfewd. 

sit  and  hear  testimony  which  cannot  affect  the  prisoner, 
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or  ought  the  court  to  anest  that  testimony  ?  On  this 
qaestioa  mnoh  has  been  said;  much  that  may,  perhaps, 
be  aaoribed  to  a  misconception  of  the  point  really  ander 
oonsideiation.  The  motion  has  been  treated  as  a  motion 
confessedly  made  to  stop  relevant  testimony;  and  in  the 
conne  of  the  argament  it  has  been  repeatedly  stated  by 
those  who  oppose  the  motion,  that  irrelevant  testimony 
may  and  ought  to  be  stopped.  That  this  statement  is 
perfectly  correct  is  one  of  those  fundamental  principles 
in  judicial  proceedings  m  hich  is  acknowledged  by  all, 
and  is  founded  in  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  thing. 
No  person  will  contend  that  in  a  oiTil  or  criminal  case 
either  party  is  at  liberty  to  introdnoe  what  testimony  he 
pleases,  legal  or  illegal,  and  to  consume  the  whole  term 
in  details  of  facts  unconnected  with  the  particular  case. 
Borne  tribunal,  then,  must  decide  on  the  admissibility  of 
t^timony.  The  parties  cannot  constitute  this  tribunal, 
for  they  do  not  agree.  The  jury  cannot  constitute  it, 
for  the  question  is,  whether  they  shall  hear  the  testi- 
mony or  not.  Who,  then,  but  the  court  can  constitute 
it  ?  It  is  of  necessity  the  peculiar  province  of  the  court 
to  judge  of  the  admissibility  of  testimony.  If  the  court 
admit  improper  or  reject  proper  testimony,  it  is  an  error 
of  judgment  ;  but  it  is  an  error  committed  in  the  direct 
exercise  oi  their  judicial  functions. 

The  present  indictment  charges  the  prisoner  with  levy- 
ing war  against  t!io  United  States,  and  alleges  an  overt 
act  of  levying  war.  That  overt  act  mn5;t  he  proved, 
according  to  the  man  lat^s  of  the  Constitution  and 
of  the  act  of  Congress,  by  two  witnesses.  It  is  not 
proved  by  a  single  witness.  The  presence  of  the  accused 
has  been  stated  to  be  an  essential  component  part  of  the 
overt  act  in  this  iadictuxent,  unless  the  common-law 
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prinoipld  respeoting  aeoMsoriM  ahonld  render  it  anneoee^ 
wary;  and  there  is  not  only  no  witness  who  has  proved 
his  aotoal  or  legal  presence,  bat  the  faot  of  his  absence  is 
not  oontroTerted.  The  counsel  for  the  prosecntion  offer 
to  give  in  evidence  subaeqoent  transactions,  at  a  differ- 
ent place,  and  in  a  different  State,  in  order  to  prove — 
what?  Theovert  act  laid  in  the  indictment?  That  the 
prisoner  was  one  of  thoee  who  asaembled  at  Blenner* 
hassett*s  Island?  No^  that  is  not  alleged.  It  is  weU 
known  that  snch  testimony  is  not  competent  to  establish 
snch  a  fact  The  Gonstitation  and  law  require  that  the 
fact  shonld  he  established  by  two  fritnesses,  not  by  the 
establishment  of  other  facts  from  which  the  jury  mit^^bt 
reason  to  this  fact  The  testimony,  then,  is  not  relevant 
If  it  can  be  introduced,  it  is  only  in  the  character  of 
corroborative  or  confirmatoiy  testimony,  after  the  overt 
act  has  been  proved  by  two  witnesses  in  snch  manner 
that  the  question  of  faot  ought  to  be  left  with  the  jury. 
The  conclusion,  that  in  this  state  of  things  no  testimony 
•can  be  admissible,  is  so  Inevitable  that  the  counsel  for 
the  United  States  could  not  resist  it  I  do  not  under- 
stand them  to  deny  that,  if  the  overt  act  be  not  proved 
by  two  witnesses  so  as  to  be  submitted  to  the  jury,  all 
•other  testimony  must  be  irrelevant,  because  no  other 
testimony  can  prove  the  act  Now  an  assemblage  on 
BlennerhassetVs  Island  is  proved  by  the  requisite  number 
«f  witnesses,  and  the  court  mi^t  submit  it  to  the  jury 
whether  that  assemblage  amounted  to  a  levying  of  war; 
but  the  presence  of  the  accused  at  that  assemblage  being 
nowhere  alleged,  eioept  in  the  indictment,  the  overt  act 
is  not  proved  by  a  single  witness,  and,  of  consequence, 
all  other  testimony  must  be  irrelevant 
The  only  difference  between  this  motion  as  made,  and 
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the  motion  in  tbe  form  which  the  oonnsel  for  theXTnited 

States  would  admit  to  be  regular,  i» 

SSSSuttT ^^'tMU^  ^       general  for  the  xejeo- 

S5Sf  tion  of  all  testimony.  It  might  be 

particalar  with  respect  to  each  witneee 
as  adduced.  Bot  can  this  be  wished,  or  can  it  be  deemed 
necessary  ?  If  enoagfa  is  proved  to  show  that  the  indict- 
ment cannot  be  supported,  and  that  no  testimony,  unless 
it  be  of  that  description  which  the  attorney  for  the 
United  States  declares  himself  not  to  possess,  can  be 
releyant^  why  should  a  question  be  taken  on  each  wit- 
ness? 

The  opinion  of  this  court  on  the  order  of  testimony 
has  frequently  been  adverted  to  as  deciding  this  question 
against  the  motion. 

If  a  contradiction  between  the  two  opinions  does  exist 
the  court  cannot  perceive  it.  It  was 

I^evvlnsr  war    Is    act         » •         j.  i        •  •  . 

coririKiiiiuicd  of  uw  saiQ  tnat  levying  war  is  an  act  com* 


by^^/i^      ij^f^  pounded  of  law  and  fact,  of  which  the 

oourt.  • 


jury,  aided  by  the  court,  must  judge. 
To  that  declaration  the  court  still  adheres. 

It  was  said  that,  if  tbe  overt  act  was  not  proved  by 
If  of«rt«et  not  pnmd  ****  witttesses,  no  testimony  in  its  nat- 
SnXmtiveTSi."*  ^  confobotative  or  confirmatory  wss 
mm,  .daiiariue.       admissiWc,  or  could  be  relevant 

From  that  declaration  there  is  certainly  no  departure. 
It  has  been  asked,  in  allusion  to  the  present  case,  if  a 
general  commanding  an  army  should  detach  troops  for 
a  distant  service,  would  the  men  composing  that  detach- 
ment be  traitors,  and  would  the  commander-in-obief  es- 
cape punishment  ? 

Let  the  opinion  which  has  been  given  answer  this 
question. 
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Appearing  at  the  head  of  an  army  woald,  according 
to  this  opinion,  be  an  overt  aot  of  levying  war;  detach* 
ing  A  military  corps  from  it  for  military  purposes  might 
also  be  an  overt  act  of  levying  war.  It  is  not  pretended 
that  he  wonld  not  be  pnnishable  for  these  acts;  it  is  only 
said  that  he  may  be  tried  and  convicted  on  his  own  acta 
in  the  State  where  those  acts  were  committed,  not  on  the 
acts  of  others  in  the  State  where  those  othera  acted. 

Hnob  has  been  said,  in  the  course  of  the  argament,  on 
points  on  which  the  court  feels  no  inclination  ^^^^^ 
to  comment  particolarly,  bat  which  may,  per* 
haps,  not  improperly  receive  some  notice. 

That  this  oonrt  dares  not  osnrp  power  is  most  troe. 

That  this  court  dares  not  shrink  from  its  doty  is  not 
less  true. 

No  man  is  desiroos  of  placing  himself  in  a  dissgiee- 
able  situation.  Ko  man  is  desiroos  of  becoming  the  peool- 
iar  sobject  of  calumny.  No  man,  might  he  let  the  bitter 
cup  pass  from  him  without  self-reproach,  would  drain  it 
to  the  bottom.  Bat  if  he  has  no  choice  in  the  case;  if 
there  is  no  alternative  presented  to  him  but  a  dereliction 
of  doty,  or  the  opprobriom  of  those  who  are  denomi- 
nated the  world,  he  merits  the  contempt  as  well  as  the 
indignation  of  his  coontry,  who  can  hesitate  which  to 
embrace. 

That  gentlemen,  in  a  case  the  most  interesting,  in  tho 
seal  with  which  they  advocate  particolar  opinions,  and 
nnder  the  conviction  in  some  measore  prodoced  by  that 
zeal,  shoold  on  each  side  press  their  ai^oments  too  far, 
shoold  be  impatient  at  any  deliberation  in  the  coort,  and 
should  suspect  or  fear  the  operation  of  motives  to  which 
alone  they  can  ascribe  that  deliberation,  is,  perhaps,  a 
frailty  incident  to  human  nature;  but  if  any  condoct  on 
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the  part  of  the  court  could  warrant  a  BentimeQt  that 

they  woold  deviate  to  the  one  side  or  the  other  firom  the 

line  prescribed  by  duty  and  by  law,  that  condnot  would 

be  viewed  by  the  judges  themselves  with  an  eye  of  ex-  • 

treme  severity,  and  would  long  be  reoolieoted  with  deep 

and  serious  regret. 

The  arguments  on  both  sides  have  been  intently  and 
deliberately  considered.  Those  which  could  not  be 
noticed,  since  to  notice  every  argument  and  authority 
would  swell  this  opinion  to  a  volume,  have  not  been  dis^  i 
regarded.  TherestiH  of  the  whole  is  a  conviction,  as 
complete  as  the  mind  of  the  court  is  capable  of  receiviog 
on  a  complex  subject,  that  the  motion  must  prevail. 

No  testimony  relative  to  the  conduct  or  declarations 
of  the  prisoner  elsewhere  nnfl  subsequent  to  the  trans- 
action on  Blennerhassett's  Island  can  be  admitted;  be- 
cause such  testimony,  being  in  its  nature  merely  corrobo- 
rative, and  incompetent  to  prove  the  overt  act  in  itself, 
is  irrelevant^  until  there  be  proof  of  the  overt  act  by  two 
witnesses. 

This  opinion  does  not  comprehend  the  proof  by  two 
witnesses  that  the  meeting  on  IMcnnerhassett's  Island 
was  procured  by  the  prisoner.    On  that  point  the  court, 

for  the  present,  withholds  its  opinion,  for  reasons  which 
have  been  already  assi<jned  ;  nnd  as  it  is  understood,  from 
the  statements  made  on  the  pari  of  the  prosecution,  that 
no  such  testimony  exists.  If  there  be  such,  let  it  be 
offered,  and  the  court  will  decide  upon  it. 

The  jury  have  now  heard  the  opinion  of  the  court  on 
the  law  of  the  case.  They  will  appl}'  that  law  to  the 
facts,  and  will  Had  a  verdict  of  guilty  or  not  guilty,  as 
their  own  consciences  may  direct. 
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NOTE. 

On  September  1, 1807,  the  jury  returned  the  following 
verdict:  "We  of  the  jury  say  that  Aaron  Burr  is  not 
proved  to  be  guilty  under  this  indictment  by  any  evidence 
snbmitted  to  us.  We  thevefore  find  him  not  jofuilty/' 
After  some  discussion  by  counsel  "the  court  decid*^  1  t!iat 
the  verdict  should  remain  as  found  by  tho  jury;  an  i  tliat 
an  entr^  should  be  made  on  the  record  of  '  not  guiltjy'/ 

The  interest  in  Burr,  like  that  in  the  authorship  of 
Junius,  possesses  all  the  vitality  of  an  unsolved  mystery. 
It  is  debated  now  just  as  it  was  debated  a  liundred  years 
ago  whether  his  real  scheme  was  treasonable  as  compris- 
ing a  separation  of  the  West  or  Soothwest  from  the 
Union,  or  merely  a  flilibnstering  design  against  Mexico, 
or  both,  and  it  still  is  mysterious.  Henry  Adams  in  his 
History,  after  a  careful  exaiuinution,  ibiaks  it  was  both.' 
Mr.  McOaleb^  in  a  work  just  pablisbed,  upon  a  fnll  re- 
view of  all  accessible  and  some  new  data,  concludes  that 
it  was  filibustering^  only.  It  is  not  probable  that  the 
question  will  ever  be  conclusively  settled.  Very  likely 
tho  exact  and  final  scope  of  tho  enterprise  was  not  deter- 
mined in  Burr*8  0wn  mind.  Weighing  the  evidence,  which 
is  wholly  circumstantial,  it  seems  to  us  probable  tliat  the 
real  object  was,  or  at  least  at  the  time  its  execution  wns 
entered  upon  uume  to  be,  priuiarily  an  enterprise  a^aiusL 
Mexico  looking  to  its  subjugation  or  conquest,  and,  con- 
tingently, an  enterprise  against  the  United  States, — that 
contingency  depending  upon  success  in  Mexico,  and  the 
public  sentiment  in  the  West  and  the  then  condition  of 
affairs  in  the  United  States.  It  can,  however,  confi- 
dently be  affirmed  that  it  was  so  destitute  of  the  ehanoea 
of  a  favorable  issue  as  to  be  Qnixotio. 


'  lit)lt>ert«on.  Shorthand  Kejxjrt  of  Trial,  vol.  2,  pp.  446,  447.  Ao- 
counts  of  the  Trial  of  Burr  will  be  found  in  Flanders'  Lives  of  the 
Chief  Jttstioes.  II,  419  «i  «ea  (Ed,  1875);  V»a  Sftntvoord,  Lives  of  tlie 
Chief  Jtistioee.  8M  $tq.%  Kenne^,  Ufe  of  Whtv  I,  ofa&  XIII-XIV; 
Parton.  Life  of  Burr.  cha.  XX-XXVI;  Carson,  Hist  Snprome  Court. 
215.  Jetlerson's  letters  in  1806  and  1807  oootain  many  roferencee  to 
Burr's  operations  and  to  the  trial  before  Chief  Juetfoe  Uanhall. 

s  Hietocy  oC  the  United  Statea. 

*Tii»  Aaxoa  Boer  Codspinor,  by  Walter  Flavins  VoOslel)^  N.  Y> 
IfKML 
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In  »  note  to  Andrews'  Edition  of  the  Worin  of  Jtmm 

Wilson,  vol.  IT,  pagre  4?'?,  tho  editor  says: 

"The  professional  reader  will  not  fail  to  observe  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  nature  and  elements 
of  treason.  Theaa  changes  have  been  the  natural  and 
logical  conseouences  of  disoarding  the  feudal  notion  of 
allegiance,  which  is  tho  personal  tio  between  the  sab- 
ject  and  the  sovereign,  and  the  substitution  of  obedience 
to  the  law  and  obligation  to  maintain  the  government, 
whrrrin  is  '^cvn  an  entire  departure  from  the  old  notions 
of  aiieiriance.  Treason,  therefore,  consists  of  some  ov'^ert 
act  indicative  of  the  mieoi  lo  obstruct  or  destroy  the 
government.  Levying  war,  adhering  to  enemies  or  giy^ 
mg  them  comfort  are  acts  of  trcnson. 

"Tho  conrts  had  occasion  :n  tlie  early  days  nf  tho  Re- 
public to  exaiuiiie  into  the  new  notions  of  treason.  Among 
the  most  noted  trials  are  BoUman  and  Swartwoat,  re- 
ported in  4  CranclTs  U".  S.  Reports.  In  the  argument  of 
these  cases  our  author's  views  as  above  set  forth  are  cited. 
These  cases  grew  out  of  the  Jiurr  treason  cases,  and  Mar- 
shall's celebrated  charge  in  Bnrr*8  esse  is  reported  in  the 
appendix  to  4  Cranch's  U.  S.  Reports. 

"  In  these  cases  anci  the  cases  therein  cited  will  be 
found  the  new  ideas  in  relation  to  treason,  levying  of 
war,  and  the  necessity  of  some  overt  act,  that  is  the  de- 
struction of  the  English  idea  of  constructive  treason." 
See  Story  on  the  Constitution,  III,  §§  1790-1796;  Tucker's 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  11,  m>.  619-621. 

CircuU  deemona  nf«tr«A  to  vKiqf  Jwtiee  Jf<Kr> 
iihcUl:  In  1799,  John  Fries  and  others  were  charged 
with  having  committed  a  treasonable  insurrv^ction  in  the 
counties  of  Bucks  and  Northampton,  Pennsylvania,  in 
forcibly  resisting  the  execation  of  two  acts  of  Congress 
providmg  for  the  levying  and  collection  of  a  direct  tax 
within  the  United  States.  The  indictment  charged  tliat 
the  defendant,  with  more  than  a  hundred  other  persons, 
armed  and  arrayed  in  warlike  manner,  with  guns,  etc., 
did  traitorously  a^mUe  and  combine  to  oppose  and 
prevent  by  intimidation  and  riolenco  the  execution  of 
the  said  laws,  thereby,  as  it  was  alleged,  levving  war 
against  the  Qnitad  States.  The  first  trial  of  ^Viee  was 
More  Justice  Iredell,  of  the  Supreme  Conrt.  There  was 
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a  mistrialt  and  a  aeoond  trial  was  had  In  April,  1800, 
before  Justice  Chaso,  Associate  .Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  iiiobard  Peters,  District  Judge  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

In  1795  an  insurrection  took  place  in  the  four  western 
oonnties  of  Pennsylyania  with  a  view  of  resisting  and 

prevf^nting  by  force  the  ejteeution  of  certrnn  statutes  of 
Congress  of  1701-1792,  which  imposed  Uuties  on  distilled 
spirits.  Phillip  Yi^ol  and  John  Mitchell  were  Indicted 
for  treason  for  levying  war  against  the  United  States  by 

resisting  and  prcvcntinr^  by  forcn  the  exe-rntion  of  sain 
Acts  of  Congress.  They  were  tried  before  J  ustice  Pater- 
son,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  The  oases 
of  Vigol  and  Mitchell  and  Justice  Puterson*s  opinions 
and  rulings  are  reported  in  2  Dallas,  346  and  34S.  It 
was  there  held  by  Mr.  Justice  Paterson  that  an  insurrec- 
tion to  prevent  by  force  and  intimidation  the  execution 
of  an  Act  of  Congress  is  treason  and  constitutes  levying 
war  against  the  IJnited  States. 

When  the  case  of  Fries  came  on  for  the  second  trial 
before  Justice  Chase  and  Judge  Peters,  the  prisoner 
beln<|  in  the  box,  Justice  Chase  stated,  in  suostancei 
thatlie  and  Judge  Poters  agreed  with  Justices  Paterson 
and  Iredell  as  to  the  law  or  treason  as  laid  down  in  the 
Vigol  and  Mitchell  cases,  but  to  prevent  unnecessary 
delay  and  to  save  time,  and  to  prevent  a  delay  of  justice 
in  the  great  number  of  civil  cases  pending  for  trial  at 
that  time,  the  court  had  drawn  up  in  writing  their 
opinion  of  the  law  arising  on  the  overt  acts  stated  in  the 
indictment  against  Fries,  and  had  directed  the  clerk  to 
deliver  copies  of  the  opinion,  one  to  the  District  At- 
torney, one  to  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  and  one  to 
the  petit  jury.  When  the  copy  was  handed  to  William 
Lewis,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  one  of  the  prisoner's 
counsel,  he  was  very  indignant.  Mr.  Lewis  testified  on 
the  Chase  impeachment  trial:  "The  clerk  handed  rae 
the  paper  which  was  designed  for  the  prisoner's  counsel. 
If  1  took  bold  of  it,  I  am  certain  I  did  not  read  it.  My 
impression  is  that  I  waved  my  hand  and  used  these 
words:  '1  will  never  sulier  )iiy  band  to  be  corrupted 
with  a  prejudged  opinion  in  any  case,  much  less  so  m  a 
capital  one.'" 

Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Dallas  consulted  and  agreed  to  de> 
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cline  to  appear  for  Fries  any  further  in  the  case,  and 
Mr.  Dallas  testified  that  when  Mr.  Lewis  refused  to  re- 
ceive the  opinion,  he  remembered  to  have  heard  Judge 
Peten  say  to  Judge  Chase:  I  told  700  bo;  I  knew  they 
would  take  the  stud/' 

Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Dallas  consulted  with  their  client 
in  prison  and  Mr.  Dallas  testifies  on  this  point: 

**In  the  evening  of  that  day  Mr.  Lewis  and  myself 
visited  Fries  at  the  prison.  We  stated  to  hira  that  we 
bad  two  oh;pf-ts  in  view:  the  first,  that  of  saving  his  life; 
and  the  second,  to  maintain  our  privileges  as  members  of 
the  bar.  Vfe  told  bim  that  nnder  the  wen  existing  cir* 
CDmstances  we  had  no  hopes  of  an  acquittal,  as  there 
were  no  doubts  as  to  tho  facts,  and  the  court  having  made 
np  their  opinion  as  to  the  law,  and  the  jury  having  heard 
the  declaration  of  the  coart  which  wonld  infloenoe  their 
verdict;  and  we  told  him  if  he  wonld  consent  to  onr 
witlidrawal  from  the  defense  and  would  refuse  to  accept 
other  counsel,  it  would  be  a  strong  recommendation  to 
the  President  for  a  pardon.  He  appeared  at  first  ex- 
trmnely  alarmed,  but  after  some  time  he  agreed  to  our 
proposition.  AVe  told  him  at  tho  same  time  that  if  he 
insisted  on  it,  we  would  proceed  to  defend  him  at  every 
hazard." 

Afterwards  Justice  Chase  and  Judge  ]\  ters  endeav- 
ored to  liave  the  counsel,  Mr.  Lewis  and  .Mi-  1  Dallas,  re- 
sume tbeir  connection  with  the  case  and  defend  the  pris- 
oner, but  they  declined  to  do  so.  On  this  point,  Mr. 
Dallas  testified: 

"  Jadge  Chase  said  we  might  think  to  embarrass  the 
court,  but  we  should  find  ourselves  mistaken.  He  then 
asked  Fries  if  he  wished  other  counsel  assigned  him. 
The  prisoner  replied  he  did  not  know  what  was  best  for 
him  to  do,  hut  he  would  leave  it  entirely  to  the  court. 
Judge  Chase  then  observed  that  'by  the  blessing  of  (iod 
they  would  do  bim  as  much  justice  as  the  counsel  who 
had  been  assisned  bim.* " 

Fries  was  thereupon  tried  without  being  defended  by 
counsel.  The  charuL  of  Judge  Chase  to  the  jury  hiid 
down  the  law  of  trea:>oii  as  it  had  been  laid  down  in  the 
Yigol  and  Mitchell  cases  above  referred  to,  stating, 
among  other  things:  "  Tt  is  the  opinion  of  the  court  that 
any  insurrection  arising  from  any  body  of  people  in  the 
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United  Btatee  attempting  to  obtain  or  eftoot  byforoeand 

vioirnro  anv  object  of  a  public  nature  or  of  general  or 
national  coiw  t  rn,  is  a  levyinir  of  war  ai^-nnst  the  United 
States  within  the  couLouipliiLiou  oi  tLie  Constitutioaj " 
leaving  it  to  the  jair  to  decide  whether  the  purpose  and 
intention  of  the  defendants  in  doing  nrhat  tneydid  waa 
treasonable. 

Largely  lor  this  aliened  misconduct  in  banding  down 
an  opinion  onder  the  circamstances  briefly  detailed,  fonr 
years  afterwards  fisnri  Judge  Chase  was  inipeaelied  by 
the  House  of  Kepresentatives  of  high  oritnes  and  misde- 
meanors. 

The  opiniong  of  Paterson,  Iredell  and  Chase  on  the 

subject  of  treason  in  tlie  abf)ve  mentioned  cases  are  those 
which  are  referred  to  and  rovi-'wed  by  Chief  .Tastioe 
Karshall  in  his  opinion  in  the  i>urr  case.  See  also  cases 
reported  in  2  Dallas;  Trial  of  Samuel  Chase,  by  Charles 
Evans,  Appendix,  p,  7  et  .siy.  As  to  Fries  ease,  see  also 
"  Forum,'^  by  Dand  Paul  Brown,  1,  368. 

In  the  Introduction  to  the  Jolm  Marshall  Memorial,  I, 
zxxi  et  seq.^  Judge  Dillon  comments  on  the  issuance  of  a 
Bobpoena  ducet  tecum  to  President  Jefferson  In  the  Bnrr 
trials,  and,  among  other  things,  says:  "None  of  Mar- 
shall's rulings  on  these  celebratetl  trials  [of  Aaron  Burr] 
is  questioned  except  the  one  awarding  writs  of  subpuena 
duo69  Ueuim  addressed  to  President  Jefferson  command- 
ing  him  to  appear  at  the  court  in  Kichmond  and  produce 
certain  designated  letters  of  General  Wilkinson  to  the 
President,  which  iiurr  stated  on  oath  might  be  material 
to  his  defense.  .  .  .  The  legality  or  propriety  of  Mai^ 
shalPs  ordcnrs  granting  rabposnas  to  the  Ezecative  head 
of  the  Government  to  appear  in  court  as  a  witness  or  to 
appear  and  produce  letters  or  documents  has  been  the 
subject  of  controversy  among  lawyers  from  that  time  to 
the  present,  and  different  opinions  thereon  are  expressed 
in  the  addresses  here  published.    .    .  . 

"  My  own  studies  and  reflections  upon  the  subject  have 
led  me  to  the  following  conclnsions: 

"1.  No*  such  divinity  doth  hedge 'the  President  that 
by  virtue  of  his  otlice  he  is,  in  criminal  cases,  totally  ex- 
empt from  judicial  process  requiring  his  attendance  as  a 
11 
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witness.   In  the  absence  of  controlling  legislation,  a 

conrt  in  such  cases  has  the  power,  af!fre<^ni)1y  to  the  rules 
and  usages  of  law,  to  issue  to  him  a  subpoena  generally 
to  appear  as  a  witnesB,  or  a  subpoena  dttcea  Ueum  to  pro- 
duce a  material  and  relevant  document  in  bis  possession. 

"Such  was  the  express  decision  of  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
sball  in  iiurr's  case ;  and  accordingly  he  awarded,  on  Burr's 
application,  a  subpoena  duces  tecum  directed  to  President 

Jenerson,  then  in  Washington,  requiring  him  to  appear 
and  produce  at  the  trial  in  Ilichniond  certain  desiirnnt»Hl 
letters  and  documents  in  his  possession  or  under  his  con- 
trol, which  the  defendant  stated  under  oath  might  be 
material  to  his  defense. 

"The  substantial  ground  of  the  criticism  of  Marshall's 
action  in  subpoenaing  the  Frcsidcnt  is  the  imputed  abeo- 
lute  independence,  personal  and  oiRcial,  of  theExeoattve 
of  any  control  by  a  coordinate  department^  and  tbe  in- 
ability of  the  court  to  enforce  ai^ainst  the  President 
obedience  to  the  writ  by  proceedings  for  contempt, —  the 
arg|uraent  being  that  the  want  of  ability  to  enforce  the 
wnt  demonstrates  the  want  of  power  to  issue  it.  These 
were  Jefferson's  views.  He  stated  them  distinctly  in  his 
letters  to  District  Attorney  Hay,  and  he  directed  that 
ollicer  to  communicate  them  to  the  court.  In  an  unotfi- 
dsl  letter  to  the  same  officer  he  clearly  intimated  that 
he  would  resist  by  force,  as  an  invasion  of  the  Kxecntive 
province,  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Judiciary  to  com- 
pel his  personal  attendance  at  Eichmond,  and  thereby 
withdraw  him  from  the  exercise  of  his  fanctions. 

"The  decision  of  the  Chief  Justice  as  to  the  power  of 
the  court,  and,  on  a  proper  Rht)',vin^  by  the  defendant, 
the  duty  of  the  court  to  issue  the  wnt,  seems  to  me  to  be 
correct, 

"2.  Respecting  the  power  and  duty  of  the  court  upon 
tbe  return  of  the  writ,  no  certain  raie&|  in  the  absenoe  of 
legislation,  can  be  laid  down. 

^  In  the  two  opinions  on  this  subject  giTen  hj  the  Chief 
Justice  on  the  Burr  trials  he  reserved  all  such  questions 
until  the  return  of  the  process.  He  said:  *In  no  case 
of  this  kind  would  the  court  be  required  to  proceed 
affainst  the  President  as  against  an  ordinary  individual.' 
'I  cannot  precisely  lay  down  any  general  rule  for  such 
a  case.'  And  he  added:  *  Perhaps  the  court  ought  to 
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consider  the  reasons  which  would  induce  the  President 
to  refuse  to  exhibit  such  a  letter  as  conclusivo  on  it,  nn< 

les<?  such  letter  could  be  shown  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
in  tue  delense.  .  .  .  Had  the  President,  when  he  trans- 
mitted the  letter  [of  November  12,  1806,  to  the  District 
Attorney,  Hay],  subjected  it*  to  certain  reetriotions,  and 
stated  that  in  his  judgment  the  public  interest  required 
certain  parts  of  it  to  be  kept  secret,  and  had  accoruingly 
made  a  reservation  of  them,  all  proper  respect  would  have 
been  paid  to  it;  but  he  has  made  no  such  reservation. 
This  mustbedecided  by  himself,  not  hy  another  for  him.  * 
"The  trials  for  treason  and  luisdemeanor  broke  down  by 
reason  of  the  failure  of  the  Government's  evidence  to 
show  that  the  defendant  committed  the  offenses  laid  in 
the  indirtmonts  at  any  place  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court,  and  the  letters  of  General  Wilkinson  were  not 
offered  or  used  on  the  trials;  and  no  further  rulings  were 
made  bj  the  coart  on  the  subject  of  the  letters  or  of  the 
respective  powers  of  the  President  and  the  court." 

The  editor  is  permitted  to  give  the  following  inter- 
esting letter  from  Mr.  Justice  Shiras,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  bearing  on  the  power  of  the 
Judiciary  to  issue  subpoenas  duces  tecum  to  the  chief 
oxeoutive  officer  of  a  State  or  the  Nation: 

PiTTSBUBo,  June  13, 1903. 

Hon.  John  F.  Dillow: 
My  Dear  Judge  :— The  validity  and  effect  of  a  snbposna 

from  a  court,  addressed  to  the  Governor  of  a  Stu  tp  or  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  was  considered  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Apjmtl  Oov. 
Hartranfty  4th  Norns,  85  Tenn.  433. 

A  majority  of  that  court  held  that,  where  such  a  writ 
had  been  sued  out  and  served  on  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  it  was  a  sufficient  return  if  the  Atty.  Genl.  of  the 
State,  appearing  in  the  court,  argued  that  such  a  function- 
ary  ongnt  not,  :!s  a  matter  of  law,  to  be  called  upon  to 
make  any  return  to  such  a  writ  —  that  it  was  enough  to 
show  that  the  writ  was  served  upon  one  who  occupied 
the  position  of  Governor  of  the  State.  A  minority, 
speaking  through  Agnew,  Gtiief  Justioe,  lield  that  the 
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proper  course  of  the  Governor,  in  such  a  case,  was  either 

to  obey  the  behost  of  the  writ  by  appearing  in  the  court, 
or  to  make  a  return  that  affairs  of  iState  prevented 
him  from  leaving  the  seat  of  government,  or  that  the 
subject  of  the  inquiry  in  the  court  was  of  such  a 
character  as  to  affect  the  welfare  of  the  State  in  such  a 
way  that,  in  his  Judgment,  he  ought  not  to  be  subjected 
to  examination  in  a  court  of  law.  Such  a  return  as  the 
latter  would  exonerate  the  Governor  from  an  attachment 
for  flisnhnyin*^  the  writ,  but  that  a  mere  fillon-ntion  that 
the  person  named  in  the  writ  was  the  Governor  would 
not  so  exonerate  him. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  view  of  0.  J.  Agnew 
(who  was,  as  you  doubtless  know,  a  jurist  of  high  repute^ 
was  the  sound  one,  and  was  the  view  of  0.  ,].  Marshall 
in  the  liurr  case.  However,  as  that  was  my  contention 
as  counsel  in  the  rennsvlvania  case,  it  may  be  that  mj 
jadgment  is  biased  by  that  circumstance. 

Terj  truly  yours, 

Gkobok  Suiuiis,  Jb. 


REFERENCES  TO  UNITED  STATES  v.  BURR,  IN  IfARSHALL 

MEMORIAL. 

Vou  I 

Introduction  by  John  F.  Dillon,  xxix,  xxr.  xxxl  et  scq.,  xliii  ef  seq. : 
JuBtic-e  Horace  Orny,  p.  71;  Hon.  Charles  Freeman  Libby.  pp.  124, 
125, 120,  127;  Prot  Jeremiah  Smith,  p.  168;  Prot  James  Bradley 
Ttwyer.  p.  288;  Judge  Le  Baron  Btadford  Colt,  pp.  806^  807;  Charles 

El  Per  Km.,  Esq.,  pp.  327  et  »eq.\  Justice  Nathaniel  Shipman,  p.  835; 
Hon.  Johu  F.  Dillon,  pjj.  S'lO,  307;  Judge  Francis  M.  Finch,  p.  402; 
David  J.  Pancoast,  Ekq.,  p.  4^4:  Justice  Jamea  T.  Mitchell,  pp.  493, 4d4; 
Hon.  John  Bussett  Moore,  5I8l 

Vou  II. 

Hon.  William  Pinkuey  Wliyte,  p.  16:  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  Esq., 
pp.  27,  2U,  34,  ii5,  36;  Judge  Charles  H.  Bimonton,  pp.  106,  107; 
Jadge  Hoiww  K  LiutoD,  p,  900;  Hon.  John  F.  FoUett*  871;  Hon. 
BearjrGsbot  Lodge),  pp,  887«  888;  Bon.  WlUtam  Ltndgny,  p  850;  lauo 
N.  Phillips,  Esq.,  pp.  383,  note,  894;  John  N.  Baldwin,  Esq.,  pp.  43% 
488;  Hon.  Heniy  Hitchoook»  p.  516;  Sanford  &  Ladd,  £b^,  p^  560. 
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Judge  John  H.  Rogen,  p,  83;  Hon.  Jamee  M.  Woolworth.  p.  83 
9t  wg.;  Jiwtioe  Ch&rka  N.  Potter,  p.  108;  Jnlliu  C.  Oonten  Eaq^ 
PfK  118k  114;  Hon.  U.  M.  Rose  (ColoradoX  ix  183  et  aeq.;  Judge  J.  iL 
Cooper,  pi  191;  James  E.  Babb,  Esq.,  p.  200;  Hon.  George  H.  Williams, 
p.  222;  Horace  G.  Piatt,  Eb<:\.,  pj).  235,  986;  Judge  Cornelius  IL  Han- 
ford,  ppk  253,  253;  Charles  Ji..  Bhepard,  £tiq.,  p.  271;  Oration  of  VV.  U. 


FEDERAL  JURISDICTION  OVER  CORPORATIONS, 


The  next  ease — The  Bank  «.  Bemaz— !■  imporUiit 
and  intereating  as  being  the  first  case  that  oame  before  the 
Snpreme  Gonrt  of  the  United  States  invoMng  the  qnes- 
tion  whether  nnder  the  Judiciary  Article  of  the  Consti- 
tution (art  III,  see.  2)  the  Federal  courts  could  be 
invested  by  Coagress  in  any  case  with  jurisdiction  over 
corporations,  and  if  so  whether  the  Judiciary  Act  (sec. 
11)  did  confer  such  jurisdiction  in  the  case  before  the 
court  Neither  the  Constitution  nor  the  Judiciary  Act 
mentions  "  corporations,"  '*  citizens  "  only  are  mentioned, 
and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  court  on  this  ground 
was  limited  by  the  Judiciary  Act  to  a  case  where  **the 
suit  is  between  a  citizen  of  the  State  where  the  suit  is 
brought  an  I  a  ci/hen  of  another  State"  (sec  11).  The 
case  of  The  Bank  v,  Deveaux  presented  the  question 
whether  a  private  corporation  —  the  Bank  —  could  bring 
an  original  suit  in  the  Federal  court  The  Supreme 
Court  held  that  a  corporation  was  not  a  "citizen," 
but  also  held  that  it  represented  citizens,  and  that  in  fact 
and  in  law  the  suit  was  between  persons  suing  in  their 
corporate  character  and  the  individual  defendant.  On 
this  ground  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts  over 
corporations  could  only  be  maintained  where  o7l  the 
raembors  were  citizens  of  one  State  or  of  some  State 
other  than  that  of  the  defendant.  This  narrow  view 
remained  unshaken  for  years,  and  it  had  the  necessary 
effect  of  depriving  the  Federal  courts  in  almost  every 
instance  of  any  jurisdiction  over  corporations,  by  whose 
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agency  the  great  business  enterpriaos  of  the  ooaatrj  had 
at  length  come  to  be  carried  on. 

The  view  taken  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  the  opin- 
ion in  The  Liank  v.  Deveaux  was  subsequently  modified 
to  the  eflfect  that "  a  suit  by  or  against  a  corporation  in  its 
corporate  name  may  be  presumed  to  be  a  suit  by  or 
against  citizens  of  tho  State  which  created  the  corporate 
body,  and  no  averment  or  denial  to  the  contrary  is 
admissible  for  tho  purpose  of  withdrawing  the  suit  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  the  United  States."  * 

The  result  thus  finally  reached  was  doubtless  essential 
to  carry  out  the  full  purpose  of  the  Gonatitatioa  in  pio- 
▼iding  for  a  Federal  judiciary,  but  the  serious  difficulties 
arising  oat  of  the  word  <*dtizen  "  in  the  Constitution  in 
reaching  that  result  are  among  the  most  impressive  illus- 
trations of  the  important  part  which  fiction  plays  in 
the  development  of  every  system  of  jurisinmdence.* 

It  was  not  easy  to  hold  directly  that  **a  corporation 
was  a  citizen,"  but  it  is  in  effect  so  held  by  the  fiction 
which  the  court  has  adopted  that  all  of  the  shareholders 
or  members  of  a  corporation  are  eoruAmhefy  presumed 
to  be  citizens  t»f  the  State  which  created  the  corporation, 
a  presumption  which  in  most  instances  is  directly  con- 
trary to  the  fact 

The  Supreme  Court  has  since  held  that  the  word  "  per- 
son "  in  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution 
included  "corporations.**  On  the  like  principles  the 
conrt  might  have  held  that  a  corporation  was  a  juristic 
person  or  citizen  of  the  State  that  created  it,  and  as  such 
was  a  citizen  within  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the 

>  The  Ohio  &  Misctioeippi  Hailroad  Company  v.  Wheeier,  1  Black, 
U.  S.  Supveme  Ck>urt  Reports. 
*Oiutia  JniiadioUoD  of  tbe  United  Stetes  Com^  oh.  V. 
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Oottstitntion  and  Judiciary  Act;  bot  that  reaalt  was  in 
the  ooarae  of  jndioial  evolution  reached  in  a  more  easy 
and  indirect  way,  by  the  adoption  of  the  fiction  above 
stated. 

The  opinion^  of  the  Chief  Jostice,  aside  from  its  impor- 
tance^ has  the  added  interest  of  being  the  first  of  the  cases 
in  the  Snpreme  Court  which  dealt  with  the  difficult  snb> 
ject  of  Federal  judicial  power  over  corporations^  and  as 
being  one  of  the  very  few  instances  in  which  the  views 
or  opinions  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  were  modified  if 
not  overruled,  which  in  this  instance  was  done  with  his 
cononrrence. 


The  Bsnk  of  the  United  States  v.  Deveaux  and  Otbera. 

February  Term.  ISOB. 
(6  Cranoh'g  Repoi  ta.  6 1-92.  J 

The  propositions  of  law  decided  in  this  case  are  thus 
stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Cartis  in  his  edition  of  Decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States: 

Wiiether  a  corporation  aggregate  can  be  sued  in  the 
conrts  of  the  United  States  depends  upon  the  citi- 
zenship of  its  members. 

The  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  does 
not  enable  ihaX  bank  to  sue  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States. 

The  facts  in  the  case  were  as  follows: 

In  1S05  the  State  of  Georgia  passed  a  law  taxing  a 
branch  bank  of  the  United  States  at  Savannah.  The 
Bank  of  the  United  States  was  established  under  an  Act 
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of  Congress.'  The  tax  was  not  paid,  and  the  State  offi- 
cers entered  the  bank  and  seized  $2,00O  in  monoy.  The 
bank  sued  Deveaux,  tho  8tato  officer  wlio  iiutliori -:od  the 
entry  and  also  the  one  who  made  the  entry,  m  trespass, 
before  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of 
Georgia.  The  declaration  rontained  in  averment  was 
that  the  plaintiffs  "are  citizcus  of  the  State  oi  i'ennsyl- 
vania,  and  thai  the  said  Deveaux  and  Kobinson  are  citizens 
of  the  State  of  Georgia."  The  defendants  pleaded  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  that  the  body  corporate  which 
brought  the  action  was  not  competent  to  sue  in  a  Federal 
court.  To  this  plea  to  tho  jurisdiction  the  plaintiffs  de- 
murred, and  iLc  court  gave  judgment  in  favor  of  the  de- 
fendants, sustiiining  tho  plea.  The  case  came  in  due 
course  of  luw  to  the  Supreme  Court  oi  the  United  States,' 

1 1  Statutes  at  Large,  191.  chapter  IOl  apfwo^ed  Febroary  25. 1791. 

That  Congress  has  power  to  incorporate  a  bank  and  establuh 
branchea  in  the  States,  see  MoCulioch  n.  Maryland,  4  Wheat  Dlfl^ 
and  the  opinion  of  Chief  JnaUce  IfMafaall  therein  oonteiiied  in  this 
volwDA  Ae  to  the  power  of  tiie  Statee  to  tax  hanke  eetabUabed  hy 
Congress,  eee  same  case  and  also  po»t,  opinion  of  MarBball,  Chi«f 
Ju»ticB,  in  Of5h>orn  v.  Bank  of  the  United  Strtt<>%  9  VVhent.  788L 

Inusmuch  aa  in  this  cat>e  the  plaintiff  buak  waa  chartered  by  the 
Aot  of  Congrew^  so  xiaaon  ie  perceived  why,  nader  the  later  de- 
<ialonsof  the  anpteme  Goortk  the  platntUf  beins  a  Fedenl  oorpoM* 

'  Tlie  oonri  was  oonetitnted  ae  followe: 

SAjnncL  Chasb, 

BUSHROI)  WaSHDIOTOW, 
WUXI;^lt  JUUKSON, 
BBOCKBOliiT  ZjCmOBSOV, 

Justioe  livingBton,  having  an  tntereet  in  ttie  qneetlon,  gave  no 

opinion, 

Floruce  BUmey,  B.  G.  Harper  and  Mi;  IngeiaoU  appeared  for  tlie 

{>latntiffa 

P.  &  Key  and  Walter  Jooee  appearad  fto  the  deffendanta 
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which  decided  the  two  questions  stated  ia  the  opinion 
of  the  coart,  which  was  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall. 

MATOmLt^  Chief  Jnstiee.  Two  points  have  been  made 
in  this  eanse. 

1.  That  a  corporation,  oomposed  of  citizens  of  one  State^ 
fyg^^    may  Boa  a  dtizen  of  another  State  in  the  Federal 
courts. 

9.  That  a  right  to  sue  in  those  courts  is  conferred  on 
this  bank  by  the  law  which  incorporates  it. 

The  last  point  will  be  first  considered. 

The  judicial  power  of  (he  United  States,  as  defined  in 
the  Oonstittttlon,  is  dependent^  1st.  On  the  nature  of  the 
case;  and  Sd.  On  the  character  of  the  parties. 

By  the  judicial  act,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Circuit 
Courts  is  extended  to  cases  where  the 

Juriadiction  of  Circuit  ,,- 

Sh7  Aeu*'  ^  constitutional  nght  to  plead  and  be  im- 
pleaded in  the  courts  of  the  Union  de^ 
pends  on  the  character  of  the  parties;  but  where  that 
right  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  Circuit  Courts 
derive  no  jurisdiotioo  from  that  act,  except  in  the  singie 
case  of  a  controversy  between  citizens  of  the  same  State^ 
claiming  lands  under  grants  from  different  States. 

Unless,  then,  jurisdiction  over  this  cause  has  been  given 
uniOTs  Jurisdiction      to  the  Oircuit  Court  by  some  other 

given  by  some  other       ,  ,      •     ,     .  ,       .  t»      i  « 

than  h.'  judicial  act,    than  thc  luaiciai  act,  the  Bank  of  the 

till-  Ciri-iiii  ('ourt  bM 

no  jurisdiction.  United  States  had  not  a  right  to  sue  in 

that  court,  upon  thc  principle  that  the  case  arises  under 
a  law  of  the  United  States. 

tion,  the  Federal  courts  did  not  have  jurisdiction  on  ttie  ground  of 
mibject  matter,  irres[>crtivo  of  tlie  citizonshiT^  nf  thn  pnrties.  See 
Fftoifio  Railroad  Itonioval  Cases.  115  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Keports. 
1,  and  OMn  la  the  Supreme  Coort  there  dted.  Post,  pi  51:^. 
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The  plaintifTs  contend  that  the  incorporatiiig  act  con- 
fers this  jurisdiction. 

That  act  creates  the  corporation,  gives  it  a  capacity  to 
make  contracts  and  to  acquire  property,  and  enables  it 
"to  sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded,  answer 
and  be  answered,  defend  and  be  defended,  m  courts  oL 
record,  or  any  other  place  whatsoever." 

This  power,  if  not  incident  to  a  corporation,  is  con- 
ferred by  every  incorporating  act,  and  is  not  understood 
to  enlarge  the  jurisdiction  of  any  particular  court,  bnt  to 
give  a  capacity  to  the  corporation  to  appear,  as  a  corpo* 
ration,  in  any  court  which  would  by  law  have  cognizance- 
of  the  cause,  if  brought  by  individnaUu  If  jurisdiction  ia 
given  by  this  clause  to  the  Federal  courts,  it  is  equally 
given  to  all  courts  having  original  jurisdiction,  and  for 
all  sums,  however  small  they  may  bk 

But  the  ninth  article  of  the  seventh  section  of  the- 
act  furnishes  a  conclusive  argument  Xintli  article  of  nnv- 
against  the  construction  for  wbioh  the  « *^"^'"^'i^"t^'>''^^ 
plaintiffs  contend.  That  section  sab-  i&tieUML  ^ 
jects  the  president  and  directors,  in  their  individual 
capacity,  to  the  suit  of  any  person  aggrieved  by  their 
putting  into  circulation  more  notes  than  is  permitted  by 
law,  and  expressly  authorizes  the  bringing  of  that  action 
in  the  Federal  or  State  courts. 

This  evinces  the  opinion  of  Congress  that  the  right  to- 
sue  does  not  imply  a  right  to  sue  in  the  courts  of  the 
Union,  unless  it  be  expressed.  This  idea  is  strengthened 
also  by  the  law  respecting  patent  rights.  That  law  ex- 
pressly recognizes  the  right  of  the  patentee  to  sue  in  the 
Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States. 

The  court,  then,  is  of  opinion  that  no  right  is  conferred 
on  the  bank,  by  the  act  of  incorporation,  to  sue  in  the 
Federal  courts. 
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2.  The  other  point  is  one  of  much  more  difficulty. 

The  jurisdiction  of  this  court  being  limited,  so  far  as 
respects  the  character  of  the  parties  in  this  particular 
case,  "to  oontrovepsies  between  citizens  of  different 
States,"  both  parties  most  be  citizens  to  come  within  the 
description. 

That  invisible,  intangible,  and  artificial  being,  that 
mere  legal  entity,  a  corporation  aggregate,  is  certainly 
not  a  citizen;  and  consequently  cannot  sue  or  be  suod 
in  the  courts  of  the  UniLcd  States,  unless  the  rights  of 
the  members,  in  this  respect,  can  bo  exercised  in  their 
corporate  name.  If  the  corporation  be  considered  as  a 
mere  faculty,  and  not  as  a  company  of  individnals  who 
in  transacting  their  joint  ooncerns  may  use  a  legal  name, 
thej  must  be  eioliided  from  the  courts  of  the  Union* 

The  duties  of  this  court,  to  exercise  jnrisdiotion  where 
it  is  conferred,  and  not  to  nsorp  it  where  it  is  not  con- 
ferred, are  of  equal  obligation.  The  Constitution,  there- 
fore, and  the  law  are  to  be  expounded,  without  a  leaning  ' 
the  one  way  or  the  other,  according  to  those  general 
principles  which  usually  govern  in  the  construction  of 
fundamental  or  other  lawa 

A  Constitution,  from  its  nature,  deals  in  generals,  not 
in  detaila  Its  f ramers  cannot  perceive 

CoosUtutko  deals  la       •     j.    j>  i.<     a<  «.*  •  • 

ReneniD,  BO*  iB  d»>  miuute  distmctions  which  anse  in  the 

progress  of  the  nation,  and  therefore 
confine  it  to  the  establishment  of  broad  and  general 
principles. 

The  judicial  department  was  introduced  into  the 
American  Constitution  under  impressions  and  with  views 
which  are  too  apparent  not  to  be  perceived  by  all. 
However  true  the  fact  may  be,  that  the  tribunals  of  the 
States  will  administer  justice,  as  impartially  as  those  of 
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the  nation,  to  parties  of  every  description,  it  is  not  loss 
true  that  the  Constitution  itself  either  entertains  appre- 
hensions on  this  subject,  or  views  with  such  indulgence 
the  possible  fears  anci  apprehensions  of  suitors  that  it  has 
established  national  tribunals  for  the  decision  of  contro- 
versies between  aliens  and  a  citizen,  or  between  citizens 
of  different  States.  Aliens,  or  citizens  of  different  States, 
are  not  less  susceptible  of  these  apprehensions,  nor  can 
they  be  supposed  to  be  less  the  objects  of  constitutional 
proTidon,  because  thej  are  allowed  to  sue  by  a  corporate 
name.  That  name,  indeed,  oannot  be  an  aUen  or  a 
citizen;  bat  tbe  penoDS  whom  it  repreBenta  may  be  the 
one  or  the  other;  and  the  controversy  is,  in  fact  and  in 
)aW)  between  those  persons  suing  in  their  corporate 
oharaoter,  by  their  corporate  name^  for  a  corporate  right, 
and  the  individual  against  whom  the  soit  may  be  insti* 
toted.  Snbstantially  and  essentially,  the  parties  in  snch 
a  case,  where  the  members  of  tbe  corporation  are  aliens, 
or  citizens  of  a  diflferent  State  from  the  opposite  party, 
come  within  the  spirit  and  terras  of  the  jurisdiction 
conferred  by  the  Ooastitation  on  the  national  tribunals. 

Snch  baa  been  the  universal  understanding  on  the  snb- 
jeot  Itopeatedly  has  this  court  decided  causes  between 
a  corporation  and  an  individual  with-  Thi.  court  h«  rt^peat^ 
out  feeling  a  doubt  respeotiDg  its  juris^  .  ^ 
diction.  Those  decisions  are  not  cited  "  indiriauaL 
as  authority;  for  they  were  made  without  considering 
this  particular  point;  but  they  have  much  weight,  as- 
they  show  that  this  point  neither  occurred  to  the  bar  or 
the  bench;  and  that  the  common  understanding  of  in- 
telligent men  is  in  favor  of  the  right  of  incorporated 
aliens,  or  citizens  of  a  different  State  from  the  defendant, 
to  sue  in  the  national  courts.  It  is  by  a  course  of  acute^ 
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metapbyrical,  and  attstraae  reasoning,  which  has  been 
most  ably  employed  on  this  ooossion,  that  this  opinion  is 
shaken. 

As  onr  ideas  of  a  oorpoiation,  its  priTileges,  and  its 
disabilities^  are  deriTed  entirely  from  the  English  books, 
American  tdeM  oon.  wsort  to  tbom  foT  aid  in  asoertsin- 
d?dv"?  tSS^lSSSt  ing  its  character.  It  is  defined  as  a 

mere  creatnre  of  the  law,  invisible,  in- 
tangible, and  incorporeal.  Yet  when  we  examine  the 
subject  farther,  we  find  that  corporations  have  been  in- 
oloded  within  terms  of  description  appropriated  to  real 
persons. 

The  statute  of  Henry  YIII,  concerning  bridges  and 
highways  enacts  that  bridges  and  highways  sliall  be 

made  and  repaired  by  the  "  inhalitants 

Stttoto  of  KwiT  TIIL 

of  the  city,  shire,  or  riding,"  and  that 
the  justices  shall  have  power  to  tax  every  "  inhabitant  of 
such  city,"  etc.,  and  that  the  collectors  may  "distrain 
every  such  inhabitant  as  shall  be  taxed  and  refuse  pay* 
ment  thereof,  in  his  lands,  goods,  and  chattels." 

Under  this  statute  thns'^  have  been  constrne:^  inhabit- 
ants who  hold  lands  within  the  city  where  the  bridge  to 
be  repaired  lies,  although  they  reside  elsewhere. 

Lord  Coke  says,  "Every  corporation  and  botly  politic 
residing  in  any  county,  riding,  city,  or  town  corporate, 
or  having  lands  or  tenements  in  any  shire, 


LoidOato*  

qut£ ^rttptiiis  maniim et  aumpiihus  j/ossldeiU 

et  habmtj  are  said  to  be  inhabitants  there,  within  the 

purview  of  this  statute." 

The  tax  is  not  imposed  on  the  person,  whether  he  be  a 
member  of  the  corporation  or  not,  who  may  happen  to 
ri'siile  on  the  lands;  bnt  is  imposed  on  the  corporation 
itseli;  and  consequeiiliy       ideai  existence  is  considered 
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as  an  inhabitant  when  the  general  spirit  and  purpose  of 
the  law  requires  it. 

In  the  case  of  The  King  v.  Gardner,  reported  by 
Cowper,  a  corporation  was  decided  by  the  court  of  the 
King's  Bench  to  come  within  the  deicriptioii  of  "ocon- 
piera  or  inhabitants."  In  that  case  the  poor-rates,  to 
which  the  lands  of  the  corporation  were  declared  to  be 
liable^  were  not  assessed  to  the  actual  occupant,  for  there 
was  none,  but  to  the  corporation.  And  the  principle 
established  by  the  case  appears  to  be,  that  the  poor-rates, 
on  yacant  ground  belonging  to  a  corporation,  may  be 
assessed  to  the  corporation,  as  being  inhabitants  or  oo- 
copien  of  that  ground.  In  this  case  Lord  Mansfield 
notices  and  overrules  an  inconsiderate  dictum  of  Justice 
Yates,  that  a  corporation  could  not  be  an  inhabitant  or 
occupier. 

These  opinions  are  not  precisely  in  point;  but  they 
serve  to  show  that^  for  the  general  pur- 

.....      ,         ...     .  _.        Incorporeal  CToature 

poses  and  objects  of  a  law,  this  invis-  m^y  hav«  wpotmi 

ible,  incorporeal  creature  of  the  law 

may  be  considered  as  having  corporeal  qualities. 

It  is  true  that^  as  far  as  these  cases  go,  they  serve  to 
show  that  the  corporation  itself,  in  its  incorporeal  ohar- 
acter,  may  be  considered  as  an  inhabitant  or  an  occupier; 
and  the  argument  from  them  would  be  mora  strong  in 
favor  of  considering  the  corporation  itself  as  endowed 
for  this  special  purpose  with  the  cbaractor  of  a  citizen, 
than  to  consider  the  character  of  the  individuals  who 
compose  it  as  a  subject  which  the  court  can  inspect,  when 
they  use  the  name  of  the  corporation  for  the  purpose  of 
asserting  their  corporate  rigbt?  Stall,  the  cases  show 
that  this  technical  definition  of  a  corporation  does  not 
naiionnly  oiveamsoiibe  its  oapaoitieB^  but  that  courts  for 
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legitimate  purposes  will  oontemplate  it  more  sabstan- 
tially. 

There  ia  a  casoi  lioweTer,  reported  in  12  Modem  Re- 
ports, which  is  thought  precisely  in  point  The  corpo- 
ration of  London  brought  a  snit  against  Wood,  by  their 
Mayor  and  Commas,  oorporatc  uamc,  lU  the  mayor's  coort 
«itr  «.  w«kl  .ji,^      was  broQght  by  the  mayor  and 

commonalty,  and  was  tried  before  the  mayor  and  alder* 
men.  The  judgment  rendered  in  this  cause  was  brought 
before  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  and  reversed,  because 
the  court  was  deprived  of  its  jurisdiction  by  the  char* 
actor  of  the  individuals  who  were  members  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

In  that  case  the  objection  that  a  corporation  was  an 
invisible,  intangible  thing,  a  mere  incorporeal,  legal  entity 
in  which  the  characters  of  the  individaals  who  composed 
it  were  completely  merged,  was  urged  and  was  considered, 
court  may  look  beyond  The  judges  unanimously  declared  that 
£d  ^u^™he  they  could  look  beyond  the  corporate 
«teroftheindividuau.   ^^^^^        ^^^.^^        character  of  the 

individuals.    In  the  opinion.s  which  wore  delivered  s:erta- 
ftm,  several  case.s  are  put  which  serve  to  illustrate  the 
principle  and  fortify  the  decision. 
The  case  of  The  Mayor  and  Commonalty  v.  Wood  is 
the  stronger  because  it  is  on  the  point 

Atovc  CAfW' nn  all  fours  ...... 

withooe  under  conaid-    of  jurisdiction.    It  appears  to  the  court 

to  be  a  full  authority  for  the  case  now 
under  consideration.  It  seems  not  possible  to  distioguish 
them  from  each  other. 

If,  then,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  had  in 
terms  enacted  that  incorporated  aliens  mirrht  sue  a  citi- 
zen, or  that  the  incorporated  citizens  of  one  State  miirht 
sue  a  citizen  of  another  State,  in  the  Federal  courts,  by 
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their  corporate  name,  this  court  would  not  have  felt  it- 
self justified  in  declaring  that  snch  a  law  transcended 
the  Constitntion. 

The  oontroTcrsy  is  snbstantiallj  between  aliens,  suing 
by  a  corporate  name,  and  a  citizen,  or  between  citizens 
of  one  State,  suing  by  a  corporate  name^  and  those  of  an- 
other State.  When  these  are  said  to  be  substantially  the 
parties  to  the  controversy,  the  court  does  not  mean  to 
lilsen  it  to  the  case  of  a  trustee.  A  trustee  is  a  real  per- 
son, capable  of  being  a  citizen  or  an  alien,  who  has  the 
whole  legal  estate  in  himself.  At  law  he  is  the  real  pro- 
prietor, and  he  represents  himself,  and  soes  in  his  own 
righL  But  in  this  case  the  corporate  name  represents 
persons  who  are  members  of  the  corporation. 

If  the  Constitution  would  authorize  Ck>ngress  to  give 
the  courts  of  the  Union  jurisdiction  in  this  case,  in  oon< 
sequence  of  the  character  of  the  members  of  the  corpo- 
ration, then  the  judicial  act  oaghttobecon8ta*aedtogive 
it  For  the  term  ''citizen  "  ought  to  be  understood  as  it 
is  used  in  the  Constitution,  and  as  it  is  used  in  other  laws; 
that  is,  to  describe  the  real  persons  who  come  into  court, 
in  til  is  case,  under  their  corporate  name. 

That  corporations  composed  of  citizens  are  considered 
by  the  legislature  as  citizens,  under  cer-   „      .   . 

o  >  Corj>oratiijns  comjxwea 

tain  circumstances,  is  to  be  strongly  in-  e^ed^.^cui^'S^ 
ferred  from  the  registering  act.  It 
never  could  bo  intended  that  an  American  registered 
vessel,  abnri'loned  to  an  insurance  company  composed  of 
citizens,  should  lose  her  character  as  an  American  vessel; 
and  yet  this  would  bo  the  consequence  of  declaring  that 
the  members  of  the  corporation  were,  to  every  intent  and 
purpose,  ont  of  view,  and  merged  in  the  corporation. 

The  court  leeis  itself  authorized,  by  the  case  in  12  Mod- 
19 
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em  Reports,  oa  a  question  of  jansdiotion,  to  look  to  the 
character  of  the  individaals  who  compose  the  oorporatioa ; 
aad  they  think  that  the  preoedente  of  this  court,  though 
they  were  not  decisions  on  afgam^^  ought  not  to  be 
absolutely  diBragarded.^ 

If  a  corporation  may  sue  in  the  courts  of  the  Union,  the 
court  is  of  opinion  that  the  aTement  in  this  case  is  snf- 
ficient. 

Being  authorized  to  sue  in  their  corporate  name,  they 
could  make  the  averment,  and  it  must  apply  to  the  plaint- 
iffs as  individuals,  because  it  could  not  be  true  as  applied 
to  the  corporation. 

Judgment  reversed,  plea  in  abatement  overruled  and 
cause  remanded. 

NOTE. 

"A  much-controverted  question  here  arises:  Is  a  cor- 
poration created  by  a  State  a  citizen  within  the  meaninf^ 
of  these  jurisdictional  clauses  ?  It  is  very  obvious  that  a 
cor|)oration  is  not  a  citizen  in  the  true  primal  sense  of 
that  terra,  it  is  a  metapliysical  entity,  a  creature  of  the 
law,  distinct  from  the  personality  of  all  its  corporators. 
A  citi/en.  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  is  a  human  being, 
with  personal  rights  and  capable  of  personal  privdegea 
and  immunities i  but  it  was  held  in  an  early  case  |,Bank 
V.  DeTeanz]  that  the  reason  of  the  jarisdictional  clause 
of  th(!  Constitution  applied  to  the  cases  of  the  corpora- 
tions of  ditlerent  States.  The  reason  that  jurisdiction 
was  given*  between  citisiens  of  ditforent  States  to  the 
United  States  oonrts  was  the  apprehension  that  the  State 
courts,  in  such  controversies,  might  not  be  as  impartial 
as  a  court  of  the  United  States.  The  State  court  depends 
for  its  authority  upon  the  btate  creating  it;  its  environ- 
ments  consist  of  tne  nature,  feeling  and  sympathies  of 

I  "The  rule  has  now  taken  the  form  of  a  legal  fiotion.  For  while  a 
■ait bj  wagaiiuta  oorpoiKatioii  it  considered  to  bo  brought  by  or 
OKalnat  itt  memben,  they  are  coDoliMivotj  pcwnmod,  for  parpoatu 

of  jnrii^dictioa,  to  be  citizen^)  of  tlio  State  in  which  the  body  wasin- 
ooiporated."  Koafc  Com.  ClSth  Ed.),  I,  •SIT.  See  ante^  107. 
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the  people  of  the  State.  A  United  States  court  is  created 
by  the  ConsUtntion  of  the  Union,  and  in  its  independ^ 
ence  of  State  authority  and  separation  from  State  in- 
tiueuce  would  be  a  better  tribunal  tor  the  trial  of  ques- 
tions in  which  the  ri|[hts  of  the  stranger  were  involved. 
This  reason  for  the  rarisdiction  where  the  partiM  were 
citizens  is  stronirer  where  one  of  the  parties  is  a  corpora- 
tion; if  the  stranger  citizen  mifj:ht  be  prejudiced  in  a 
State  court,  a  forlwri  might  a  stranger  corporation  be. 
Then  again  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  corporation,  which 
was  a  beint;  of  the  law  and  not  a  personality,  yet  repre- 
sented persons  who  would  likely  be  citizens  of  tiie  State 
which  created  it.  While,  thereiore,  in  form  it  was  a  cor- 
poration, a  legal  entity,  and  not  a  person  representing 
persons  who  were  citizens  of  the  States  which  created  it, 
the  reason  of  the  rule  led  to  the  early  decisions  that  a 
corporation  of  a  State  was  to  be  regarded,  for  jurisdio- 
tional  purposes,  as  if  it  were  the  body  of  the  corporators 
who  were  citizens  of  the  same  State.  This  view  was 
ptronnrly  stated  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  the  case  of 
lianR  of  the  United  States  v,  i)eveaux."  Tucker,  Const, 
of  U.  S.,  II,  793,  794. 

The  decision  in  the  case  of  Bank  of  the  United  States 
f.  Deveaux  has  been  overruled  or  nmdified,  and  it  is 
now  the  well  established  rale  that  for  Federal  jurisdic- 
tional purposes  a  corporation  is  conolosiveiy  presamed  to 
be  a  citizen  of  the  State  which  created  it,  and  this  is  true 
also  whether  all  the  mei^ifx  TN  of  the  corporation  are 
citizens  of  the  State  or  not,  and  the  presumption  that  all 
the  members  are  citizens  of  the  incorporating  State  the 
court  will  not  permit  to  be  rebutted.' 

In  a  letter  from  Mr  .Instire  Story  to  Cliancellor  Kent 
of  August  31, 16:^,  It  appears  that  Chief  J  ustice  Marshall 
had  become  satisfied  that  the  early  decisions  were 
wrong.'  Justice  llorace  Gray  in  Marshall  Memorial,  1, 74. 

He  (Marshall)  expounded  the  law  of  the  Constitution 
without  leanino^  one  way  or  the  other  to  accord  to  those 
general  principle  which  nsnally  govern  the  constroction 
of  f andamental  lawa  Thorpe,  Const  Hist  of  U.  S.,  II,  518. 

.  1  See  Kent  Oom.  (19th  Ed.),  I,       and  note  b;  Cintfo  on  JurfadiO' 

tion  of  United  States  Courts,  chapter  V.    Po.</,  p.  ',V1. 

<  Refernng  to  this  case  and  the  case  of  The  Bank  of  the  United 
.Stales  V.  DaadridgCb  IS  Wheatoo,  64 


BANCTITY  AND  FORCE  OF  JUDGMENTS  OF  THE 
FLDERAL  COURTS —  THEIR  INVIOLABILITY 
Br  THE  STATES. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  most  impressive  of  Marshall's 
decisions  establishing  the  principle  of  nationality  is  the 
case  of  the  United  States  against  Judge  Peters,  given  in 
the  year  1809.  It  is  here  held  that  the  judgmeDts  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  ia  cases  in  which  thej  have 
juriadiction,  or  the  rights  which  maj  be  acqatred  nnder 
said  judgments,  oannot  be  interfered  with  or  injuriously 
affected  by  action  on  the  part  of  Uie  States  through  State 
Legislatures  or  State  tribunals,  and  that  it  belongs  to  the 
Federal  tribunals  and  not  to  the  States  to  determine 
whether  the  courts  of  the  United  States  have  juriidiction 
of  a  cause  nnder  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

The  United  States  t.  Judge  Peters. 

February  Term,  IbUB. 

[5  Cranob'a  BeportS)  Appendix*  115-141.] 

The  propositions  of  law  decided  are  thus  stated  by  Hr. 
Justice  Curtis  in  his  edition  of  Decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States: 

The  Court  of  Appeals  established  by  the  Continental 
Congress  had  power  to  reverse  the  sentence  of  & 
State  Court  of  Admiralty. 
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An  act  of  a  State  Legislature  cannot  determine 
whether  a  coart  of  the  United  States  has  jarisdic" 
tion. 

It  being  suggested  that  a  State  was  the  owner  of  a 
fund  proceeded  against  in  the  District  Court,  in  admi- 
ralty, the  olaim  ol  the  State  was  examined,  and  this 
oonrt  having  found  that  the  State  was  not  a  neces- 
sary party,  a  peremptcnj  mandamw  to  the  District 
Judge,  to  proceed  to  adjndicate  between  the  indi- 
vidual parties,  was  awarded. 

The  fact  that  a  State  has  an  interest  in  the  subjeet- 
matter  of  a  snit  between  individuals,  which  it  may 
choose  to  assert,  does  not  oust  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  of  jurisdiction. 

If  snoh  an  interest  is  suggested  as  would  make  the 
State  a  necessary  party,  the  suggestion  must  be  ex* 
amined,  and  its  correctness  determined  by  the  court. 


The  United  States  District  Court  for  the  district  of 
Pennsylvania  gave^  in  a  certain  admi- 

.  M  j-m'  *  8tat«meDt  of  fuels. 

nuty  case,  sentence  in  favor  of  Gideon 
Olmstead  and  others  against  Elizabeth  Serjeant  and 
Esther  Waters.  A  copy  of  this  sentence  was  served  on 
said  Serjeant  and  Waters,  which  they  refused  to  obey. 
Judge  Peters  of  the  District  Court  wsa  then  applied  to 
for  a  process  which  should  enforce  obedience,  but  this  ho 
would  not  grant.  At  the  February  term  of  1S08  the 
Supreme  Court  was  applied  to  for  a  rule  to  the  said 
judge,  requiring  him  to  show  cause  why  a  mandamus 
should  not  issue  commanding  him  to  grant  the  desired 
process.  He  made  a  return  slating  that  the  Legislature 
of  Pennsylvania  had  passed  an  act  to  protect  Elizabeth 
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Serjeant  and  Esther  Waters  against  the  prooeas  of  any 
United  States  court  issued  noder  the  suits  in  qnestion, 
that  be  was  unwilling  to  embroil  the  United  States  with 
PennsylTania,  and  refused  to  grant  the  process  in  order 
to  bring  the  case  before  the  Supreme  Court  Serjeant 
and  Waters  were  the  ezeGutrizes  of  Bittenhouae,  re- 
ferred to  below. 

On  the  90th  of  February,  1809,  Ohief  Justice  Marshall 
delivered  the  opinion  of  the  conrt^ 

Habshall,  Chief  Justice.  With  great  attention,  and 
with  serious  concern,  the  court  has  considered 
the  return  made  by  the  judge  for  the  district  of 
Pennsylvania  to  the  mandam  us  directing  him  to  execute 
the  sentence  pronounced  by  him  in  the  case  of  Gideon 
Olmstead  and  others  v.  Bitteobouse's  Executrixes,  or  to 
show  cause  for  not  so  doing.  The  canse  shown  is  an  act 
of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  passed  subsequent  to 
the  rendition  of  his  sentence.  This  act  authorizes  and 
requires  the  riovcrnor  to  demand,  for  the  use  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  money  which  had  been  decreed  to 

'  The  court  was  constituted  as  follows: 


JiHttos  Brookholik  LiTlngston  ww  appoiiiled  daring  the  t^om, 
in  place  of  William  P&tecaon,  deceased. 

Justtco  William  Cushing  was  absent  on  account  of  illness. 
At  this  term  C.  A.  Rodney.  Attorney-General,  'William  Lewis  and 
F.  S.  Kmy,  of  counsel  for  Olmstead  and  others,  submilted  the  return 

of  tba  mandamM  to  tho  oonsidemtion  of  the  court  wlkhovt  afgii* 
manth  John  Sergeant  for  d^fudsnta 


John  Mabshau^  CMrfJmHot, 
-WiLUAM  Coeam^  1 

Samufi,  Chase, 

BUSHROD  W,iSHlNQTON,  ^ 

WnxLAH  Johnson, 

BaOGKHOLfiT  LivutOflTON,  ' 
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Gideon  Olmstead  and  others,  and  which  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  execntrixes  of  David  liitU  tihouse ;  and  in 
default  of  payment  to  direct  the  Attorney-General  to 
institute  a  suit  for  the  recovery  thereof.  This  act  fur- 
ther aathorizes  and  requires  the  Governor  to  use  any 
further  means  he  may  think  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  what  it  denominates  **the  jnst  rights  of  the  State," 
and  also  to  protect  the  persons  and  properties  of  the  said 
exeontrizes  of  David  Bittenhoose,  deceased,  against  any 
process  whatever  issued  ont  of  any  Federal  court  in  con- 
sequence of  their  obedience  to  the  requisition  of  the 
said  act 

If  the  Legislatnrss  of  the  several  States  may  at  will 
annul  the  jndgmenta  of  the  courts  ^^^^^  ^ 
of  the  United  States,  and  destroy  the  S^jglS^ffilU 
rights  acquired  under  those  judgments, 
the  Constitution  itself  becomes  a  solemn  mockery,  and 
the  nation  is  deprived  of  the  means  of  enforcing  its  laws 
by  the  instrumentality  of  its  own  tribunals.  So  fatal 
a  result  must  be  deprecated  by  all;  and  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania,  not  less  than  the  citizens  of  every  other 
State,  must  feel  a  deep  interest  in  resbting  principles 
so  destructive  of  the  Union,  and  in  averting  conse- 
quences so  fatal  to  themselves. 

The  act  in  question  does  not,  in  terms,  assert  the  uni- 
versal right  of  the  State  to  interpose  in  every  case  what- 
ever; but  assigns,  as  a  motive  for  its  interposition  in  this 
particular  case,  that  the  sentence  the  execution  of  which 
it  prohibits  was  rendered  in  a  cause  over  which  the 
Federal  courts  have  no  jurisdiction. 

If  the  ultimate  right  to  determine  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  courts  of  the  Union  is  placed  by  the  (Constitution  in 
the  several  State  Legislatures,  then  this  act  coaclades 
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the  sabject  J  bnt  if  that  pover  neoessarily  resides  in  tbe 
snpreme  jadioial  tributtalof  the  Nation,  then  the  jorisdio- 
tioQ  of  tbe  District  Court  of  Fennsylvaniaover  the  case  in 
which  that  Jnrisdiotion  was  exercised  ought  to  be  most 
deliberately  examined;  and  tbe  act  of  Pennsylvania, 
with  whatever  respect  it  may  be  considered,  cannot  be 
permitted  to  prejudice  tbe  question. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  Gideon  Olmstcad 

How  tbe  cam  arose.  .  ,  . 

and  ottiers,  citizens  of  Gonnecticnti  who 
mj  they  had  been  carried  to  Jainaica  as  prisonei's,  were 
eraplojed  as  part  of  the  crew  of  the  sloop  Active,  bound 
from  J;uniiica  to  New  York,  and  laden  with  acargoforthe 
use  of  the  British  army  in  that  place.  On  the  voyage  they 
seized  the  vessel,  coDHned  tbe  captain,  and  sailed  for  Egg 
Harbor.  In  sight  of  that  place  the  Active  was  captured 
by  the  Convention,  an  armed  ship  belonging  to  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  brought  into  port,  libeled,  and  con- 
demned as  prize  to  the  captors.  From  this  sentence 
Gideon  Olmstead  and  others,  who  claimed  the  vessel  and 
cargo,  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  established  by 
Congress,  by  which  tribunal  the  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion was  reversed,  the  Active  and  her  cargo  condemned 
as  prize  to  the  claimants,  and  process  was  directed  to 
issue  out  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  commanding  the 
marshal  of  that  court  to  sell  the  said  vessel  and  cargo 
and  pay  the  net  proceeds  to  the  claimants. 

The  mandate  of  the  appellate  court  wa<5  produced  in 
the  inferior  court,  the  judge  of  which  admitted  the  gen- 
eral jurisdiction  of  the  court  established  by  Congress,  as 
an  appellate  court,  hut  denied  its  power  to  con- 
trol the  verdict  of  a  jury  which  had  been  ren- 
dered in  favor  of  the  captors,  the  oiiicers  and  crew  of 
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the  Convention ;  and  therefore  refused  obedience  to  ilie 
mandate;  but  directed  the  marshal  to  make  the  sale, and, 
alter  deductinp^  chargos,  to  brins;  the  residue  of  the 
money  intu  court,  subject  to  iU  [uLuru  order. 

The  claimauLs  then  applied  to  the  judges  of  appeals 
for  an  injunction  to  prohibit  the  marshal  from  paying 
the  money  arising  from  the  sales  into  the  Court  of  Ad- 
mmilty ;  which  was  awarded,  and  seryed  upon  him ;  in 
contempt  of  which,  on  the  4th  of  January,  1778,  he  paid 
the  money  to  the  judge,  who  aoknowl«dged  the  receipt 
thereof  at  the  foot  of  the  marshal's  return. 

On  the  first  of  May,  1799,  Oeorge  Eoss,  the  judge 
of  the  Cottft  of  Admiralty,  delivered  to 

*  Blitorj  ot  the  cut. 

David  BittenboQse^  who  was  then  trses- 
urer  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  snm  of  £11,496  9». 
ikL  in  loan-office  certificate^  which  was  the  proportion 
■of  the  prize-money  to  which  that  State  wonld  have  been 
entitled  bad  the  sentence  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty  re- 
mained in  force.  On  the  same  day  David  Bittenhonse 
ezecated  a  bond  of  indemnity  to  George  Boss,  in  which, 
after  reciting  that  the  money  was  paid  to  him  for  the  use 
•of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  he  binds  himself  to  repay 
the  same^  sbonld  the  said  Oeorge  Boss  be  thereafter  com- 
pelled, by  dne  coarse  of  law,  to  pay  that  sum  aooording 
to  the  decree  of  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

These  loan-office  certificates  were  in  the  name  of 
Matthew  Clarkson,  who  was  marshal  of  the  Court  of  Ad- 
miralty, and  were  dated  the  6th  of  November,  1778.  In- 
4ent8  were  issued  on  them  to  David  Bittenhouse,  and  the 
whole  principal  and  interest  were  afterwards  funded  by 
him,  in  bis  own  name,  under  the  act  of  Ccmgress  making 
^provision  for  the  debt  of  the  United  States. 

Among  the  papers  of  David  Bittenhonse  was  a  memo- 
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Tandnin,  made  bj  himself  at  the  foot  of  a  list  of  the  oer- 
tifioatas  mentioned  above,  in  these  words:  **Kote. 
The  above  certificates  will  be  the  property  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylyania,  when  the  State  releases  me  from 
the  bond  I  gave,  ia  1778,  to  indemnify  George  Koss,  Esq., 
judge  of  the  admiralty,  for  paying  the  fifty  original  cer^ 
tifioates  into  the  treasury,  as  the  Staters  share  of  the  prize.** 
The  State  did  not  release  David  Rittenhonse  from  the 
bond  mentioned  in  this  memorandnm.  These  certificates 
remained  in  the  private  (Kissession  of  David  Bittenhouse, 
who  drew  the  interest  on  them  daring  his  life,  and  after 
his  death  they  remained  in  possession  of  his  representa- 
tives, against  whom  the  libel  in  this  case  was  filed,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  into  execution  the  decree  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals. 

While  this  suit  was  depending,  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania forbore  to  assert  its  title,  and  in  January,  1803,  the 
court  decreed  in  favor  of  the  libelants;  soon  after  which 
the  Legislature  passed  the  act  which  has  been  stated. 

It  is  contended  that  the  Federal  courts  were  deprived  of 
Contention  I.  thm  Frd-  j«n8diction  in  this  cause  by  that  amend- 
pUTlurt'liotfon  ment  of  the  Constitution  which  exempts 
y  en  leu  Statcs  from  being  sued  in  those  courts  by 
individuals.  This  amendment  declares,  "  that  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  construed  to  ex- 
tend to  any  suit,  in  law  or  equity,  commenced  or  prosecuted 
against  one  of  the  United  States  by  citizens  of  another 
State,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign  State." 

The  right  of  a  State  to  assert,  as  plaintiff,  any  interest 
The  fact  that  state  hM  ^ave  in  a  subject  which  forms 

mtthw o?«£ tetw«^   the  matter  of  controversy  between  in- 

faiahldiuls  doea  not     i.-j,.  ..i 


omt  the  oomte  of  th*   dividuals,  in  one  of  the  courts  of  the 

United  Statwotjnito-    ,T  .     ,    '  .  _ 

United  States,  is  not  affected  by  thia 
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amcnUmeiit;  nor  can  it  bo  so  construed  as  to  oust  the 
court  of  its  jurisdiction,  should  such  claim  be  suggested. 
The  aoiendment  simply  provides  that  no  suit  shall  be 
coniraenced  or  prosecuted  against  a  State.  The  Statu 
cannot  bo  made  defendant  to  a  suit  brought  by  an  indi- 
vidual; but  it  remains  the  duty  of  the  courts  of  the 
United  Stutes  to  decide  all  cases  brought  before  them  by 
citizens  of  one  State  against  citizens  of  a  tlillerent  State, 
where  a  State  is  not  necessarily  a  deft  n  lant.  In  this 
case  the  suit  was  not  instituted  against  tLu  SULe  or  its 
treasurer,  but  against  the  executrixes  of  David  Kitten- 
house,  for  the  proceeds  of  a  vessel  condemned  in  the 
Court  of  Admiralty  which  were  admitted  to  be  in  their 
possession.  If  these  proceeda  had  been  the  aotaal  prop- 
erty of  PennsylTania,  however  wrongfully  acquired,  the 
diaclosQie  of  that  fact  would  have  presented  a  case  on 
which  it  was  unnecessary  to  give  an  opinion;  bnt  it  cer- 
tainly can  neyer  be  alleged  that  a  mere  anggesUon  of 
title  in  a  State  to  property,  in  pofiseasion  of  an  individual, 
must  arrest  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  and  prevent 
their  looking  into  the  suggestion,  and  examining  the  va- 
lidity of  the  title. 

If  the  suggestion  in  this  ease  be  examined,  it  is  deemed 
perfectly  clear  that  no  titie  whatever  to  the  certifioates- 
in  question  was  vested  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

By  the  highest  judicial  authority  of  the  Nation  it  haa 
been  long  since  decided  that  the  Court  ^  ^^^^  ^. 
of  Appeals  erected  by  Congress  had  ggifttVa^Si^ 
full  authority  to  revise  and  correct  the  rZ:':tT^t^^ 
sentences  of  the  Courts  of  Admiralty  ^^"^"y- 
of  the  several  States  in  prize  causes.  That  question, 
therefore,  is  at  rest.  Consequently,  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  in  this  case  annulled  the  sentence  of 
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the  Court  of  Admiralty,  and  extingaUhed  the  interest  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  Aetive  and  her  cargo 
which  was  acquired  by  that  sentence.  The  fall  right  to 
that  property  was  immediately  vested  in  the  claimants, 
who  might  rightfully  pursue  it^  into  whosesoever  hands  it 
might  come.  These  certificates,  in  the  hands,  firsts  of 
Hatthew  Clarkson,  the  marshal,  and  afterwards  of 
George  Boss,  the  judge  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  were 
the  absolute  property  of  the  claimants.  Nor  did  they 
^ange  their  character  on  coming  into  the  possession  of 
David  Bittenhouse. 

Although  Mr.  Bittenhouse  was  treasurer  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  bond  of  indemnity  which  he 
executed  states  the  money  to  have  been  paid  to  him  for 
the  use  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  it  is  apparent  that 
he  held  them  in  bis  own  right,  until  he  should  be  com- 
pletely indonmified  by  the  State.  The  evidence  to  this 
point  is  conclusive.  The  original  certificates  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  deposited  in  the  State  Treasury,  to 
have  been  designated  in  any  manner  as  the  property  of 
the  State,  or  to  have  been  delivered  over  to  the  successor 
<ii  David  Kittenhouse.  They  remained  in  his  possession. 
The  indents,  issued  upon  them  for  interest,  were  drawn 
by  David  Kittenhouse,  and  preserved  with  the  original 
certificates.  When  funded  as  part  of  the  debt  of  the 
United  States,  they  were  funded  by  David  Rittenhouse, 
and  the  interest  was  drawn  by  hiin.  The  note  made  by 
himself  at  the  foot  of  the  list  which  be  preserved,  as  ex- 
planatory of  the  wliole  transaction,  demonstrates  that  he 
held  the  certificates  as  security  against  the  bond  he  had 
executed  to  George  Ross;  and  that  bond  was  obligatory, 
not  on  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  but  on  David  Bitten- 
iiouse,  in  his  private  capacity. 
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These  circamstances  demonstrate,  beyond  the  p<^ 
sibility  of  doubt,  that  the  property  which  represented 
the  Aotive  and  lier  cargo  was  in  poaaeasioa,  not  dt  the 
State  of  Fennsylvama,  bat  of  David  Bittenhoose,  as  an 
indmdnal;  after  whose  death  it  passed,  like  other  prop- 
erty, to  his  vepresentatires. 

Since,  then,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  had  neither  pos- 
session of,  nor  right  to^  the  property  on  which  the  sen- 
tence of  the  District  Court  was  pronooneed,  and  since  the 
suit  was  neither  commenced  nor  prosecuted  against  that 
State^  there  remains  no  pretext  for  the  allegation  that 
the  case  is  within  that  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
which  has  been  cited;  and  consequently,  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  can  possess  no  constitutional  right  to  resist 
the  legal  process  which  may  be  directed  in  this  cause. 

It  will  be  readily  conceived  that  the  order,  which  this 
court  is  enjoined  to  make  by  the  high  obligations  of  duty 
and  of  law,  is  not  made  without  extreme  regret  at  the 
necessity  which  has  induced  the  application.  But  it  is 
a  solemn  duty,  and  therefore  must  be  performed.  A 
peremptory  tnandamut  must  be  awarded. 

NOTE. 

"  The  State  Legislatures  cannot  annul  the  judgments, 
nor  determine  the  extent  of  the  jarisdiotion,  of  the  courts 

of  the  TTnion.  This  was  attempted  by  the  Lcn:is!ature  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  declared  to  he  inoT)erative  and  void 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case 
of  the  United  States  v.  Peters."  Kent,  Com.  (13th  Ed.), 

I,  *m. 

The  material  facts  of  the  case  down  to  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  appear  in  Chief  Justice  Marshall's 
opinion.  After  that  decision  the  further  history  of  the 
ease  is  thus  summarized  by  Judge  llopkinson:  A  de- 
cree was  given  by  the  District  Court  (Judge  Eiohard 
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Peters    according  to  the  prayer  of  the  libel.    This  was 

in  January,  1803.  Thus  far  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
had  made  no  movement  to  assert  her  claim;  but  it  was 
now  necessary  for  her  either  to  surrender  her  preten- 
tions to  this  money,  or  to  come  forward  and  defend  her 
citizens,  who  were  holdini^  it  only  for  her  use,  and  in 
dom<j:  so  were  exposed  to  the  whole  power  of  the  I'ed- 
eral  judiciary.  Accordingly,  on  the  2d  of  April,  1803, 
an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  re- 
quiring' the  representatives  of  'SW.  Tlittenhouse  to  pa^ 
the  money  into  the  State  Treasury,  and  directing  a  suit 
against  them  should  they  refuse. 

**  The  Governor  of  the  State  was  also  required  to  protect 
the  just  rights  of  the  State  by  any  further  measures  ho 
nii[Thr  dr>em  necessary;  and  also  to  protect  the  persons 
and  property  of  the  ladies  from  any  process  which  might 
issue  oat  of  the  Federal  Court  in  conseqaence  of  their 
obedience  to  this  requisition.  The  act  of  assembly  de- 
clared the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  by  the  Court  or  Ap- 
peals was  illegally  usurped,  in  contradiction  to  the  just 
rights  of  Pennsylvania;  and  that  the  decree  of  reversal 
was  null  and  void;  so  of  the  decree  of  the  District  Court. 
Pntise  for  a  moment  to  observe  the  awful  positions  in 
which  these  two  sovereignties  —  that  of  the  United 
States  and  that  of  Pennsylvania — are  now  placed.  The 
United  States  were  bound  to  support,  with  (heir  whole 
force,  the  execution  of  the  judy:nient  of  their  court;  and 
the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  was  ordered  by  its  Legis- 
lature to  resist  the  execution  of  that  judgment  with  the 
whole  force  of  the  State. 

"  Wc  tremble  even  now,"  said  Judge  Hopkinson,  "to 
look  back  at  the  precinice  on  which  we  stood.  A  false 
step  on  either  side  mignt  have  been  ruin  to  both.  Koth- 
ing  but  the  most  calm  and  consummate  pradenoe;  the 
most  disint^Tcsted  and  magnanimous  patriotism,  could 
have  brought  us  safely  throu£;h  this  mortal  crisis. 

**  The  process  of  theFedenToourt  was  issued,  and  the  ot- 
fcer  of  tne  court  had  no  choice  but  to  execute  it  and  to  com- 
pel obedience  to  it  by  the  means  given  to  him  by  the  law. 

•Richard  Peters  (1 744-1 H28)  was  Judge  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  ia  Pennsylvania  from  1789  until  his  death,  lbS&  Hia 
son.  Richard  Peters,  Jr.,  succeeded  Henry  Wbeaton  as  Reporter  ot 
tha  Supreme  Court  Allibone's  Dictionary.  Voce  Fmeaa,  RioaABSi. 
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"General  Michael  Bright,  commanding  a  brigade  of  the 

militia  of  Pennsylvania,  received  orders  from  the  GloT- 
ernor  immediately  to  have  in  readiness  snch  a  portion  of 
the  militia  under  bis  command  as  might  be  necessary  to 
eseonte  the  orders,  and  to  employ  tnem  to  protect  and 
defend  the  persons  and  property  of  the  representatives 
of  Mr.  Hittenhouse  from  and  against  any  process  founded 
on  the  decree  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States. 
A  guard  was  accordingly  placed  General  Bright  at 
the  houses  of  these  ladies,  and  he,  with  the  other  defend- 
ants in  the  indictmont,  opposed,  with  foroo,  tbo  efforts  of 
the  marshal  to  serve  the  writ  issued  to  hiin.  The  pro- 
cess, however,  was  served,  and  the  State  relieyed  the  la- 
die^  not  by  wa^g  war  upon  the  CFnited  States,  but  by 
pajnn^  the  mon^'v  accordint^  to  the  judgment  of  the  court. 

**Tfiis  is  enough  of  the  history  of  this  interesting  case 
for  onr  present  object  It  was  for  this  resistance  to  the 
process  of  a  court  of  the  United  States  that  General 
Bright,  and  others  of  his  party,  were  indicted  and  bront^^ht 
to  trial  before  Judges  Washington  and  Feters,  holding  a 
Circnit  Court  of  the  United  States."  > 

**Tbe  State  court  and  State  cannot  interfere  with  the 
proceeding  and  judgments  of  the  United  States  courts," 
Tucker,  Const,  of  IJ.  S.,  II,  801. 

**When  the  war  passed  away  and  peace  returned,  the 
struggle  for  State  rights  took  on  the  form  of  a  contest 
with  the  Supreme  Court.  Dominated  by  the  master 


'  From  J iidee  Hopk  inson'?  EuIorv  upon  Justice  WAshinfctoo,  quoted 
in  "The  Forum."  by  David  Paul  Brown,  I,  pp  375-877,  wherea  Kraphic 
Moount  18  givea  uf  the  trinl  of  General  Bright  by  Judge  fiusbrod 
Washington,  who  **it  was  publicly  proolaimed  would  never  dare  to 
cbar;;e  a^';iinst  the  defendants."  See  also  synop-sis  of  case  bv  Tlen^ 
Hitchcock  in  Constitutional  History,  etc..  p,  84,  publiislie  l  Lv  (r.  P. 
Futiumrs  Sons,  1889.  See  hIso  Cariion'8  accurate  account  and  inter 
esting  comments  on  this  CHse  m  illustrating  the  growth  of  Federal 
power:  Histocy  of  the  Supreme  Court  U.  ppi  40.  54,  218.  **The 
real  defendant  waa  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  whioh,  by  expraaa 
lecrfstatlve  act  In  1803,  had  not  only  olatmed  the  fond  to  whioh  the 
rontiM'-ersv  related,  but,  rel>ing  upon  the  Eleventh  Am- ndmenl* 
exjiressly  denied  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  court  and  the  valid- 
ity of  its  judgment,  and  required  tlie  (loveruor  io  resist  its  execu* 
tion."  Carson,  p.  645,  215  and  note.  Trial  of  General  Bright  in  U.  a 
Oironit  Ooort:  Report  by  Richard  Peters,  Jr.,  1809;  "The  whole 
proceedings  in  the  case  of  Olmstead  v.  Rittenhouse.  Phila.  ltK)9;U.& 
▼.  Peters,  5  Cranch,  115  (1809);  Ross  et  al,  Executons  v.  Rtttenhooeei 
%  Dallas  m  (IWi);  JoaauOe  ol  Oootinentoa  Oongrea^  voL  fi^  ^  m" 
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mind  of  John  Manball,  the  court  no  longer  approached 
confltitntional  questions  with  the  old-time  catition,  and  in 

a  lon<r  series  of  decisions  asserted  its  own  jurisdiction, 
upheld  the  powers  of  Congress,  and  set  aside  laws  of  the 
States  which  in  its  opinion  conflicted  with  the  Federal 
ConBtitntion.  Between  1809,  when  Marshall  handed 
down  his  decision  in  thn  Olmstead  case  CITnited  States  t\ 
Peters),  and  1824,  when  that  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  v»  The  Planters'  Bank  of  Georgia  was  decided, 
fourteen  acts  of  eleven  States  were  set  aside  wholly  or  in 
part."  ]\rcMastr  r.  Hist,  of  People  of  the  U.  S.,  V,  412, 
and  note;  Miller,  (Jonst  of  IT.  8.,  46,  note  1, 127. 

REFERENCES  TO  UN^TTED  STATES  v.  JtTDQE  PETEBSk  IN 

MARSHALL  MEMORIAU 

Amonp:  hfs  other  f!T^nte«!t  judgnients  are  United  States  against 
Peters,  on  tbe  sanctity  of  judgments  of  the  courts  o(  tbe  United 
Statea  Jvttke  Horace  Gray,  1, 7a 

Tbe  want  of  a  strong  nationat  aontinwnt  is  seen  In  the  adoptkm  of 
the  Constitution  by  the  narrow  majority  of  three  in  the  New  York 
Convention,  ten  in  the  Virginia  Convention,  and  nineteen  in  the 
Massachusetts  Convention,  after  the  most  strenuous  labors  of  its  ad> 
TocateB,  and  under  the  pressure  brought  about  by  tbe  anQihilatioa 
of  pubUo  oredit,  the  threatened  fMralystB  of  oommeroe*  and  the  iin> 
pending  diwolntioa  of  the  Confederation.  It  is  shown  in  bitterly 
d*»nouncin;^flflunconstitntional  abuses  of  [Xjwer  Washington'sproclap 
mation  of  neutrality  in  1793  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between 
England  and  the  French  Republic,and  the  ratification  of  Jay's  treaty 
with  EngUuid  fa  1798L  It  is  exhibited  in  the  oeee  of  tlw  United 
States  n  Peters,  where  the  Qovernor  of  Pennsylvania  ordered  out  a 
bri^de  of  militia  to  obstruct  t!io  service  of  a  Federal  writ  "Not  a 
year  went  by,"  says  McMaster,'  "  but  one  or  more  States  bade  defi- 
ance to  tbe  Federal  Government."  Judge  Le  Baron  Colt,  1, 

In  the  opposition  expreaaed  in  the  Philadelphia  Convmtion  to 
eetablishing  United  Statee  oourte  of  inferior  jurisdiction,  and  in  the 
suggestion  that  the  enforcement  of  the  Federal  Constitution  and 
la\v!5  should  \)^  confided  to  the  State  courts,  he  (Marshall)  detected 
a  disposition  to  emasculate  the  Federal  judiciary  by  making  it  a 
body  without  Hmba  and  when  ooeaeioo  avoee  In  1800  he  iwued  that 

1  Hist  of  People  of  U.  a,  V,  417.  For  a  full  history  of  the  facts  in 
this  oauae  ne  MoHaster,  HJab  of  People  of  U.  SL,  V,  m-4IOt 
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mandamu*  to  Judge  Peters  which  made  the  suhordinate  courts  of 
the  United  States  the  vigorous  and  effective  hands  of  the  Constitn- 
tioo  — enforcing  its  provijiions  in  every  looaiity — bringing  the  Federal 
law  to  tin  doonraj  <A  tbe  olfeiaeii — nninta&iiBg  th*  mpivaiMy  of 
th«  ITnllad  Btat«s  in  eveiy  iqaai*  foot  tA  their  torriloiy^withoat 
interfering  with  the  power  of  the  State  to  deal  with  matters  con- 
cerning itself  and  its  own  citizens,  except  to  administer  its  justioe 
aooording  to  its  own  laws  when  they  were  invoked  by  a  Btrftnger 
againataMtldeiit  JBbii.     fiMiilM  Ooofcran,  1, 413, 4l& 

In  the  OMO  of  the  United  States  asalnat  Fsten  in  1800^  he  deoided 
that  a  State  could  not  annul  the  judgment,  or  determine  the  juris- 
diction, or  destroy  rights,  acquired  under  the  judKments  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States.  Thus  he  set  the  National  courts  above 
theStatea  Boin,  Bt»»$<kl»Hl*Lo<lge,U,m, 

In  the  oeae  of  the  United  States  n,  Judge  Patana  5  Craaoh.  IIS^ 
Marshall  granted  peremptory  mandamus  to  compel  a  United  States 
district  jud^©  to  enforce  obedience  to  a  judprnent  of  his  court. 
Judge  Peters  pleaded  to  (he  rule  to  show  cause,  an  act  of  the 
^nnsy  Ivanla  Legislaturs  fwoteoting  the  defsndaats  agidnst  Federal 
prociew.  and  ttid  he  '*was  unwilling  to  embroil  the  United  States 
with  Pennsylvania."  Marshall  held  that  the  Legislature  of  a  State 
coulr!  not  annul  judgements  or  determine  tho  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States  were  tiie  snpreme  law  of  the  land.  Bam,  Uem 
K  PhiO^  II,  888k  88ft 

The  controversy  was  reopened  in  180S,  in  United  States  v.  Peters, 
decideii  bv  MarshRll.  rejx^rted  in  5  Cranoli,  to  which,  supplemented 
by  the  historian  liiidreth's  interesting  account  of  the  enforcement 
against  the  State  authorities  of  a  peremptory  writ  of  siaiuiaimM 
isBQed  by  the  Supreme  Ooort»  I  must  refer  you.  Bon,  HmrpSikh- 

Vou  L 

Judge  Le  Baron  B.  CTolt,  pi  297;  Justioe  James  T.  Mitohell,  pp.  48% 
484s  Hon.  John  fisnett  MoovBb  ik  ttia 

Vox*  n 

BainptOttI»Otnon,E^.,p.  261;  Got.  A.&Gnmmln%p.458;  Judge 
Etaatf  K  AOnm,  pp^  68^  887. 

Vol.  m. 

Judge  Comelitts  H.  Hanford,  p,  881 
IS 


THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
FORBIDS  A  STATE  FROM  IMPAIRING  ITS 
O  WN  CONTRACTS  OR  GRANTS  OF  PROPERTY 
BY  SUBSEQUENT  LEGISLATION. 

The  next  case  —  Fletcher  v.  Peck  —  (iocides  several  most 
interesting  questions,  but  its  eminent  feature  is  the  hold- 
ing that  the  prohibition  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  that  "•no  State  shall  pass  any  law  impair- 
ing the  obligation  of  contracts"  applies  to  the  State 
itself  and  prohibits  the  State  from  impairing  contracts 
made  with  itself,  whether  the  contracts  are  executorv  or 
executed.  Accordingly  the  title  to  lands  patented  under 
an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Greorgia  cannot  be  impaired 
by  a  subsequent  act  of  the  Legislature  of  that  State. 
The  oase  of  Fletcher  «.  Feck  is  a  fitting  precursor  to  the 
Dertmonih  College  ease  and  in  material  lespeots  antid- 
pated  its  leading  doctrine. 

Fletcher  v.  Peck. 

Mmt7  Term*  ISM. 
[6  Cnwoh'b  Beports,  87-14&] 

The  propositions  of  law  decided  arc  thus  stated  by  Mr. 
Justice  Curtis  in  his  edition  of  Decisions  of  tiiu  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States: 

If  a  court  of  law  can  in  any  case  inquire  into  the  mo- 
tiTes  of  members  of  the  Legislature  for  voting  for  a 
law,  it  cannot  do  so  collaterally  in  a  suit  between 
individnaU  to  whioh  the  State  is  not  a  party. 
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Before  a  law  can  bo  pronounced  anconstitutional  ite 
incompatibilit}'  v/ith  the  Constitution  must  be  clear. 

Contracts  made  by  a  State  are  withia  the  Constita- 
tion  of  the  United  States. 

When  a  law  is  a  contract  a  repoiil  of  that  law  caanot 
take  away  rights  vested  nnder  that  contra!  t, 

A  grant  implies  a  contract  by  the  grantor  not  to  re- 
assert the  title  granted. 

So  a  grant  made  in  pursuance  of  a  contract  is  an  ex- 
ecuted contract,  and  its  obligations  cannot  be  im- 
paired by  a  law  of  a  State. 

If  a  Legislature  make  a  grant  of  lands  in  foo  simple,  a 
subsequent  Legislature  cannot  take  away  the  title  of 
a  lona  fids  purchaser  for  a  valuable  consideration 
from  the  first  grantee,  upon  the  ground  that  the 
grant  to  the  latter  was  fraudulent. 

By  the  ConslituLion  of  Georgia  of  17S9,  the  Legislature 
had  power  to  dispose  of  the  unappropriated  lands 
within  its  limits. 

An  averment  in  a  declaration,  that  the  Legislature  had 
no  authority  to  conyey,  is  not  answered  by  a  plea 
that  the  Governor  had  aathority  to  convey. 

I3y  consent,  pleadings  were  amended  in  this  oonrt,  and 
the  cause  again  heard  on  the  amended  pleadings. 

The  lands  in  question,  in  this  case^  did  belong  to  the 
State  of  Georgia,  and  not  to  Carolina,  or  the  United 
States. 

An  nneztingnished  Indian  title  to  these,  was  not  abso- 
Intety  inconsistent  with  a  sosin  in  fee  by  the  State. 

On  the  7th  of  January)  1795,  the  Legislatare  of  Georgia 
passed  an  act  authorizing  a  patent  to  issue 
to  a  company  called  "  '\  he  Georgia  Com- 
pany," for  a  certain  tract  of  land  within  the  limits  of 
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that  State;  which  patent  was  regularly  issued  on  the  13th 
of  that  month.  This  land  passed  from  hand  to  hand, 
until  on  the  14th  of  May,  1803,  Peck,  the  defendant  in 
this  action,  conveyed  by  deed  to  Fletcher,  the  plaintiff, 
fifteen  tboiiaand  aores  of  the  original  tract,  lying  on* 
divided  thefein.  Peek  in  tbU  deed  opvenanted  that 
Georgia,  at  the  time  her  patent  iesned,  was  legally  the 
owner  in  fee  of  the  land  in  question,  sabjoct  only  to  the 
eztingniahmoDt  of  the  Indian  title;  that  the  Legislatnre 
of  Qeorgia  had  good  right  to  sell  the  same;  that  the 
title  given  by  Georgia  had  been  legally  conveyed  to 
Feck,  and  that  this  title  had  been  '^in  no  way  constitu- 
tionally or  legally  impaired  by  virtue  of  any  subsequent 
act  of  any  subsequent  Legislature  of  the  said  State  of 
Georgia."  Fletcher,  however,  alleged  that  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Georgia  had  no  right  to  sell  the  tract  in  question; 
that  the  members  of  the  Georgia  Company  had  i^omised 
members  of  the  Legislature,  that,  if  they  would  vote  for 
the  act  authorizing  the  patent  to  issue,  they  should  have 
a  share  in  the  lands,  by  which,  he  alleged,  the  act  was 
made  of  no  avail,  and  so  the  title  of  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia had  never  passed  to  Peck.  And  he  alleged,  far- 
ther, that  the  Legislature  of  Georgia,  on  the  18th  of 
February,  1796,  for  the  reason  above  stated,  annulled 
the  act  granting  a  patent  to  the  Georgia  Company. 
He  also  alleged  that  on  the  7th  of  January,  1795,  the 
United  States,  and  not  Georgia,  owned  the  lands  in  ques- 
tion. 

Fletcher  sued  Peck  in  tho  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  ol  Massachusetts,  when  all  of  the 
facts  above  related  were  alleged  in  tiie  pleadings;  judg- 
ment went  against  the  plaintiff,  however,  who  brought 
up  the  case  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
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In  the  following  opinion  of  the  court,"  so  many  of  the 
facts  in  the  caso  are  stated,  that,  with  the  statement 
given  above,  it  will  be  intelligible  without  a  detail  of 
minor  points. 

MA^fgAi.T^  Chief  Jostioe.  The  pleadings  being  now 
amended,  tbu  oaoae  oomes  on  again  to  be  heafd 
on  snndry  demnrrers,  and  on  a  special  verdict 

The  snit  was  instituted  on  several  covenants  contained 
in  a  deed  made  by  John  Peck,  tbe  defendant  in  error, 
conveying  to  Bobert  Fletoher)  the 
plaintiff  in  error,  certain  lands  which  thooaee. 
were  part  of  a  large  purchase  made  by  James  Qnnn  and 
others,  in  the  year  1796,  from  the  State  of  Georgia,  the 
contract  for  which  was  made  in  tbe  form  of  a  bill  passed 
by  the  Legislature  of  that  State. 

Tbe  first  coant  in  tbe  declaration  sets  forth  a  breaob 
in  the  second  covenant  contained  in  rinrt  count  miiwdeo- 
the  (leed.  The  covenant  is,  "that  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  at  tlie  time  of  pass- 
ing the  act  of  sale  aforesaid,  had  good  right  to  sell  and 
dispose  of  tbe  same  in  manner  pointed  out  by  the  said 

*  Tbe  oonrt  «m  oonititatail  aa  follows: 

John  MxnsnALL,  ChirfJiuHce, 

Wn.LIAM  CUSHISQ, 

Samuel.  Chasb, 
BmHsop^  WABBDraioir, 
Thomas  Toimn 

WiLUAM  Joras'SON, 
BrOCKHOLST  LlVINOSflON, 

Justices  Cuahinp^  and  Chase  were  absent  on  account  of  ill  health. 

The  plaiQtitI  sued  out  hia  writ  of  error  aud  the  case  was  twico 
argued,  first  by  lather  Martin  for  plaintiff  ia  error,  aod  by  John 
QofaiQf  Adama  and  B.  O.  Eterper  for  tba  defendantt  at  Esbruaiy 
term,  1800.  and  again  at  this  term  by  Luther  Martin  for  tha  plaintiff 
and  liy  &  O.  Harper  and  Joaeph  Stoiy  for  tbe  defendant 
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taoL"  The  breach  assigned  is  that  the  L^gislatore  had  no 
power  to  sell. 

The  plea  in  bar  sets  forth  the  Constitation  of  the  State 
of  Georgia,  and  avers  that  the  lands  sold  by  the  de- 
fendant to  the  plaintifif  were  within  that  State.  It  then 
sets  forth  the  granting'  act,  and  avers  the  power  of  the 
Lcrrislaturc  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  premises  as  pointed 
out  by  the  act. 

To  this  plea  the  plaintiff  bolow  demurred,  and  the  de- 
fendant joined  in  demurrer. 

That  the  Legislature  of  Georgia,  unless  restrained  by  its 


Le^M«taMoC  Oeorvia  Constitution,  possosses  the  power  of 

STtS^^mS^Zl^  disposing  of  the  unappropriated  lands 
landt  wl^nti  I  Imlts. 


IE  oeorpi 
has  power  of  dtopo^j  n| 

within  its  own  limits,  in  such  a  manner 
as  its  own  judgment  shall  tlictate,  is  a  proposition  not  to 
bo  controverted.  The  only  question,  then,  presented  by 
this  demurrer  for  the  consideration  of  the  court,  is  this: 
Did  the  then  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Georgia  pro- 
hibit the  Legislature  to  dispose  of  the  lands,  which  were 
the  subject  of  this  contract,  lu  the  uiauaer  stipulated  by 
the  contract  ? 

The  question,  whether  a  law  be  void  for  its  repugnancy 
Vuwition  wh,Mi,.r  a  ^  Coustitutiou,  is,  at  all  times,  a 
SlJuffia'taa'di^   question    of   much   delicacy,  which 

ought  seldom,  if  ever,  to  be  decided  in 
the  affirmative  in  a  donbtfal  case.  The  oomt,  when 
impelled  by  duty  to  render  snch  a  judgment,  wonld 
be  unworthy  of  its  station  conld  it  be  nnmindfnl  of 
the  solemn  obligations  which  that  station  imposes.  Bnt 
it  is  not  on  slight  implication  and  Tagne  oonjeotnre 
that  the  Legislatare  is  to  be  prononnoed  to  have  tran- 
scended its  powers,  and  its  acts  to  be  considered  as 
▼oid.  The  opposition  between  the  Constitation  and 
the  law  should  be  snoh  that  the  jndge  feels  a  clear  and 
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strong  conviction  of  their  incompatibility  with  each 

other.  ^ 

In  this  CRm  the  court  can  perceive  no  such  opposi* 
tion.    Tn  the  Constitution  of  CTOorgia, 

1  1  ■       ,  1  Act  of  1T95  not  repug- 

ailopted  in  the  year  1789,  the  court  can  mmt  to  the  com^u- 
perceive  no  restriction  on  the  legisla- 
tive power  which  inhibits  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1795. 
The  court  cannot  nay  that,  in  passing  that  act,  the  Legis- 
lature has  transcended  its  powers,  and  violated  the  Con- 
stitution. 

In  overruling  the  deiuurrer.  therefore,  to  the  first  plea, 
the  Circuit  Court  coriitaitt<  (l  no  error. 

The  third  covciiuuL  is,  Li.ul  aii  Lhe  title  uvhich  the  State 
of  Georgia  ever  had  lu  the  premises  had  been  legally 
conveyed  to  John  Peck,  the  grantor. 

The  second  count  assigns,  in  substance,  as  a  breach  of 
this  covenant,  that  the  original  grantees 
from  tiie  State  of  Georgia  promised  and 
assured  divers  members  of  the  Legislature,  then  sitting 
in  general  assembly,  that,  if  the  said  members  would  as- 
sent to,  and  vote  for,  the  passing  of  the  aot^  and  if  the 
said  bill  should  pass,  snch  members  should  have  a  share 
of,  and  be  interested  in»  all  the  lands  purchased  from  the 
said  State  by  virtue  of  such  law;  and  that  divers  of  said 
members,  to  whom  the  said  promises  were  made,  were 
unduly  influenced  thereby,  and  under  such  influence  did 
vote  for  the  passing  of  the  said  bill;  by  reason  whereof 

'  This  delicate  duty  of  the  judicin!  flpvnrtmont  has  led  to  the  rule 
now  well  estiiblislied.  that  the  court  usurps  legislative  functions 
wheo  it  presumes  to  adjudge  a  law  void  where  the  repugnaooy  be- 
tween the  law  sad  Cbnetitntloii  is  not  eitabliBbed  bejond  twaonable 
doubt  TnokercnOonst  etU.  &,  1^877* 
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the  said  law  waa  a  nullitj,  etc.;  and  so  the  title  of  the 
State  of  Georgia  did  not  paas  to  the  said  Feck,  etc 

The  plea  to  this  oonnt,  after  protesting  that  the  prom- 
ises it  alleges  were  not  made,  aven  that^  until  after  the 
pnxohaae  made  from  the  original  grantees  by  James 
Qreenleaf,  nnder  whom  the  said  Peek  claims,  neither  the 
said  James  Gbeenleaf  ,  nor  the  said  Peck,  nor  any  of  the 
mesne  vendors  between  the  said  Qreenleaf  and  Peck, 
had  any  notice  or  knowledge  that  any  snoh  promises  or 
assurances  were  made  by  the  said  original  grantees,  or 
either  of  them,  to  any  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Georgia. 

To  this  plea  the  plaintiff  demurred  generally,  and  the 
defendant  joined  in  the  demurrer. 

That  cormption  should  find  its  way  into  the  govern- 
ments of  our  infant  republics  and  contaminate  the  very 

source  of  legislation,  or  that  impure  rao- 

Oocommtions  In  I>pk-  o  '  t 

teiatur«:bo»rfHrmfty(i    tivcs  shoiild  Contribute  to  the  passaije 

court  \h)  fouiiM'U'iU  to  I  O 

Ta-.-^toaeoutract.  ^  ^^^^^      ^^j^^  fomiation  of  a  legis- 

lative contract,  are  circumstances  most  deeply  to  be  de- 
plored. How  far  a  court  of  justice  wouM  in  nny  case  be 
competent,  on  jn* iceedinrn^  institutod  by  the  State  itself, 
to  vacate  a  coutract  thus  formed,  and  to  annul  rights  ac- 
quired under  that  contract  by  third  persons  having  no 
notice  of  the  improper  means  by  which  it  was  obtained, 
is  a  question  which  the  court  would  approach  with  much 
circumspection.  It  may  well  be  doubted  how  far  the 
validit}'  of  a  lawdepends  uj)on  the  motives  of  its  framers, 
and  how  far  the  particular  inducements,  operating  on 
members  of  the  supreme  sovereign  power  of  a  State,  to 
the  formation  of  a  contract  by  that  power,  are  exam- 
inable in  a  court  of  justice.  If  the  principle  be  conceded 
that  an  act  of  the  supreme  sovereign  power  might  be  do- 
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oUurad  anil  \fj  a  ooort|  !a  oonseqneiiee  of  the  meuiB 
which  pvoonred  it,  still  would  there  he  mach  difflonlty 
in  saying  to  what  extent  thoee  means  most  he  applied  to 
produce  this  effect  Must  it  be  dizeet  oorroption, 
or  would  interest  or  nndae  influence  of  any  Mnd 
he  snlBoient?  Host  the  Titiating  caose  operate  on  a  ma- 
jority, or  on  what  nnmher  of  the  members  ?  Woold  the 
act  be  noli,  whatever  might  be  the  wish  of  the  Nation, 
or  wonld  ita  obligation  or  nullity  depend  upon  the  pnb- 
lie  sentiment? 

If  the  majority  of  the  Legislatnre  he  cormpted,  it  may 
well  be  donbted  whether  it  be  within  the  province  of  the 
judiciary  to  control  their  conduct;  and  if  less  than 
a  majority  act  from  impure  motives,  the  principle 
hy  which  judicial  interference  wonld  be  regulated  is  not 
clearly  discerned. 

Whatever  difllonlties  this  subject  might  present,  when 
viewed  nnder  aspeoto  of  which  it  may  be  susceptible, 
this  court  can  perceive  none  in  the  particular  pleadings 
now  under  consideration. 

This  is  not  a  bill  brought  by  the  State  of  Georgia  to 
annul  the  contract,  nor  does  it  appear  to  the  court,  by 
this  count,  that  the  State  of  Georgia  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  sale  that  has  been  made.  The  case,  as  made  out  in 
the  pleadings,  is  simply  this:  One  individual  who  holds 
lands  in  the  Stato  of  Georgia,  under  a  deed  covenanting 
that  the  title  of  Oporn-ia  was  in  the 
grantor,  brings  an  action  of  covenant   *  •  '"^       "  prt*»if 

o  '  o  1-' <iii.r^L<'t  I  »'tir«Mi  two 

upon  this  deed  and  assigns  as  a  breach  i^^^^*^* 
that  some  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature  were  in- 
duced to  vote  in  favor  of  the  law  which  constituted  the 
contract,  by  being  promised  an  interest  in  it,  and  that 
therefore  the  act  is  a  mere  nullity. 
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This  solemn  qnestion  cannot  be  brooght  that  ooUater- 
ally  and  inoidentally  before  the  court  It  wonld  be  inde- 
^  cent  in  the  extreme,  upon  a  private 

Hie  solemn  question  of  •     ^  • 

S^gupcSkS  <»ttt»c*  between  two  indmdnals,  to 
or  iDddaaMj.  enter  into  an  inqniiy  respecting  the  cor- 
rapkion  of  the  Boveieign  power  of  a  States  If  the  title  be 
plainly  deduced  ttom  a  legislatiTe  act  which  the  Leg^ 
latnre  might  oonstitationally  pass,  if  the  act  be  clothed 
with  all  the  requisite  forms  of  a  law,  a  court,  sitting  as  a 
court  of  law,  cannot  sastain  a  suit  bronght  by  one  indi- 
Tidnal  against  another  founded  on  the  allegation  that  the 
act  is  a  nullity  in  consequence  of  the  impure  motives 
which  influenced  certain  members  of  the  Legislature 
which  passed  the  law. 

The  Circuit  Court  therefore  did  right  in  OTermling 
this  demurrer. 
The  fourth  covenant  in  the  deed  is,  that  the  title  to 
the  premises  has  been  in  no  way  constitu- 
tionally or  legally  impaired  by  virtue  of 
any  subsequent  act  of  any  subsequent  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Georgia. 

The  third  count  recitos  the  undue  moans  practised  on 
certain  mcmbersof  the  Lofjislaturo,  as  stated 
in  tho  second  count,  and  then  alleges  that, 
in  consequence  of  these  practices  and  of  other  causes,  a 
subsequent  I-cr^'islature  passed  an  act  annullin"^  and  re- 
scinding the  law  under  which  tho  conveyance  to  the  orig- 
inal grantees  was  made,  declaring  that  conveyance  void, 
and  asserting  the  title  of  the  State  to  the  lands  it  contained. 
The  count  proceeds  to  recite  at  large  this  rescinding  act, 
and  concludes  with  averring  that,  by  reason  of  this  act, 
the  title  of  the  said  Peck  in  the  preniist  s  was  constitution- 
ally and  legally  impaired,  and  rendered  null  and  void. 
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After  protesting  as  before,  that  no  saoh  promises  were 
made  as  stated  in  this  ooont,  the  do-  j^^,^  ^ 


fendant  again  pleads  that  himself  and 
the  first  pniobaser  under  the  original  grantees,  and  all 
intmnediate  holders  of  the  property,  were  pnrohasers 
without  notice. 

To  this  plea  there  is  a  demurrer  and  joinder. 

The  importance  and  the  diiBoulty  of  the  questions 
presented  by  these  pleadings  are  deeply  felt  by  the  court 

The  lands  in  controversy  Tested  absolutely  in  Jamea 
Gnnnattdothers»  theoriginalgrantees,  L-nd.  ye.ted  .b.<v 
by  the  conveyance  of  the  Governor,  »«HrtoJ«M» otuia. 

made  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Assembly  to  which  the 
Laglslatnre  was  fully  competent  Being  thus  in  full 
possession  of  the  legal  estate^  they,  for  a  valuable  con- 
sideration, conveyed  portions  of  the  land  to  those  who 
were  willing  to  purchase.  If  the  original  transaction 
was  infected  with  fraud,  these  porcbasers  did  not  partici- 
pate in  it,  and  had  no  notice  of  it  They  were  innocent 
Yet  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  has  involved  them  in  the 
fate  of  the  first  parties  to  the  transaction,  and,  if  the 
act  bo  valid,  has  annihilated  their  rights  also. 
The  Legislature  of  Georgia  was  a  party  to  this  trans> 

action;  and  for  a  party  to  pronounce 

,     -  ,      , ,  ,      ,  DouML-t"  ut  owa  cuNd 

its  own  deed  invalid,  whatever  cause  invalid. 

may  be  assigned  for  its  invalidity,  must  be  considered  as 
a  mere  act  of  power,  which  nnist  find  its  vindication  in 
a  train  of  reasoning  not  often  heard  in  courts  of  justice, 

V>nt  the  real  party,  it  is  said,  are  the  people,  and  when 
their  agents  are  unfaithful,  the  acts  of  those  agents  cease 
to  be  obligatory. 

It  is,  however,  to  bo  recollected  that  the  people  can 
act  only  by  these  agents,  and  that  while  within  the 
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powers  Gonfeired  on  them,  their  acts  miut  be  considered 
as  the  acts  of  the  people.  If  the  agents  be  corrapti 
others  may  be  chosen;  and  if  their  contracts  be  exam- 
inable, the  common  sentiment  as  well  as  common  nsage 
of  numkind  points  out  a  mode  by  which  this  examination 
may  be  made,  and  their  Talidity  determined. 

Xf  the  Legislatnre  of  Georgia  was  not  bound  to  snbmit 
its  pretensions  to  those  tribunals  which  are  established 
for  the  security  of  property,  and  to  decide  on  human 
rights,  if  it  might  claim  to  itself  the  power  of  judging  in 
its  owD  case,  yet  there  are  certain  great  principles  of 
justice,  whose  authority  is  universally  acknowledged, 
that  ou^ht  not  to  be  entirely  disregarded. 

If  the  Legislature  be  its  own  jud^  in  its  own  case,  it 
would  seem  equitable  that  its  decision  sboald  be  regu- 
lated by  those  rules  which  would  have  regulated  the 
decision  of  a  judicial  tribunal.  The  question  was  in  its 
nature  a  question  of  title,  and  the  tribunal  which  decided 
it  was  either  acting  in  the  character  of  a  court  of  justiro, 
and  performing  a  duty  usually  assigned  to  a  court,  or  it 
was  exerting  a  mere  act  of  power  in  which  it  was  con- 
trolled only  by  its  own  will. 

If  a  suit  be  brought  to  set  aside  a  convoyanco  obtained 
by  fraud,  and  the  iraud   be  clearly 

Rlirhta  of  third  partli>-8  ,       ,  -n  t 

in  Huit  to  set  Aside  COD-    proved,  the  couveyanco  wiil  be  set 

aside,  as  between  the  parties;  but  the 
rights  of  third  persons,  who  are  purchasers  without  no- 
tice, for  a  valuable  consideration,  cannuL  be  disregarded. 
Titles  wiiich,  according  to  every  legal  test,  are  per- 
fect, are  acquired  with  that  confidence  which  is  inspired 
by  the  opinion  that  the  purchaser  is  safe.  If  there  be 
any  concealed  defect  arising  from  the  condaot  of  those 
who  had  held  the  property  long  before  he  acquired  it, 
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of  which  ho  had  no  notice,  that  concealed  defect  cannot 
be  set  up  against  him.  He  has  paid  his  money  for  a  title 
good  at  law;  he  is  innc  ont,  whatever  mny  be  the  guilt 
of  others,  and  equity  will  not  subject  him  to  the  penal- 
ties attached  to  that  guilt.  All  titles  would  be  insecure, 
and  the  intercourse  between  man  and  man  would  be 
Yery  seriously  obstructed,  if  this  principle  bo  overturned. 

A  court  of  rhancery,  therefore,  had  a  bill  been  brought 
to  set  asi  tin  conveyance  made  to  James  Gunn 
and  others,  as  being  obtained  by  improper  practices 
with  the  Legislature,  whatever  might  have  been  its  de- 
cision as  respected  the  original  grantees,  would  have 
been  bound  by  its  own  rules,  and  by  the  clearest  prin- 
ciples of  equity,  to  leave  unmolested  those  who  wore 
purchasers,  without  notice,  for  a  vuiuabie  considera- 
tiou. 

If  the  Legislature  felt  itself  absolved  from  those  rules 
of  property  which  are  common  to  all  the  citizens  of  the 
^United  States,  and  from  those  principles  of  equity  which 
are  aeknowledged  in  all  our  oonrta,  its  aot  is  to  be  sup- 
ported by  its  power  alooe,  and  the  same  power  may 
deyest  any  other  individual  of  his  lands,  if  it  shall  be  the 
will  of  the  Legislature  so  to  exert  it. 

It  is  not  intended  to  speak  with  disrespeot  of  the  Leg- 
islatore  of  Georgia,  or  of  its  acts.  Far 

a  awn  ^»       t  •     No  diarwipec*  totanded 

from  it  The  question  is  a  general  J^J^^*'^*'^ 
qnestion,  and  is  treated  as  one.  For 
althongh  snob  powerful  objections  to  a  legislative  grant 
as  are  alleged  against  this  may  not  again  exist,  yet  the 
principle  on  which  alone  this  rescinding  act  is  to  be  sap> 
ported  may  be  applied  to  every  case  to  which  it  shall  be 
the  will  of  any  L^slatnie  to  apply  it  The  principle  is 
this:  that  a  Legislatafe  may  by  its  own  act  devest  the 
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vested  estate  uf  any  man  whatever,  fur  reasons  which 
shall  by  itself  bo  deemed  sufficient. 

In  this  case  the  Legislature  may  have  had  ample  proof 
that  the  original  grant  was  obtained  by  practices  which 
can  never  be  too  mnch  reprobated,  and  which  would 
have  justified  its  abragatioa,  bo  far  as  respOGted  those  to 
whom  orime  waa  impatabla^  But  the  grant,  when  iasaed, 
convoyed  an  estate  in  fee  nmple  to  the  grantees,  clothed 
with  all  the  solemnities  which  law  can  bestow.  This 
estate  was  transferable;  and  those  who  purchased  parts 
oi  it  were  not  stained  by  that  gnilt  wMoh  infected  the 
original  transaction.  Their  case  is  not  disUngnishable 
_  ^  from  the  ordinary  case  of  porohasers  of 

^m^^T^a^'in  *  estate,  without  knowledge  of 
1'^''  any  secret  fraud  which  might  have  led 

to  the  emanation  of  the  original  grant  According  to 
the  well  known  course  of  equity,  their  rights  could  not 
be  affected  by  such  fraud.  Their  situation  was  the  same, 
their  title  was  the  same  with  that  of  CYery  other  member  < 
^f  the  community  who  holds  land  by  regular  conveyances 
from  the  original  patentee. 

Is  the  power  of  the  Legislature  competent  to  the  anni- 
hilation of  such  tiUe,  and  to  a  resumption  of  the  prop- 
erty thus  held  ? 

The  principle  asserted  is,  that  one  Legislature  is  com- 
petent to  repeal  any  act  which  a  former  Legislature  was 
competent  to  pass,  and  that  one  Legislature  cannot 
abridge  the  powers  of  a  succeeding  Legislature.^ 

The  correctness  of  this  principle,  so  far  as  respects  gen- 
eral legislation,  can  nerer  be  controverted.  But  if  an 
act  be  done  under  a  law,  a  succeeding  Legislature  cannot 

1  HMshall  did  not  (where  the  law  is  a  oootcaot)  adopt  the  Bngliah 
.pffiiiolptoMtoAotBirfFKrUaiiieiit*  8eeBiGoia,fiook],cll,|hl8& 
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undo  it.  The  past  cannot  be  recalled  by  the  most  ab- 
solute power.  Conveyances  have  been  made,  those  con- 
veyances have  vested  legal  estates,  and  if  those  estates 
may  be  seized  by  the  sovereign  authority,  still,  that  they 
originally  vested  is  a  fact,  and  cannot  cease  to  be  a  fact 
When,  then,  a  law  is  in  its  natare  a  contract,  when 
absolate  rights  hav«  vested  under  that  ^, ,  ^ 

^  Rlflifs  vested  under  a 

oontraet,  a  repeal  of  the  law  cannot  ^  1^;^'^, 
devest  those  rights;  and  the  act  of  ««"^'«'- 
annolling  them,  if  legitimate,  is  rendered  so  by  a  powor 
applicable  to  the  case  of  every  individual  in  the  com- 
munity. 

It  may  well  be  doubted  whejther  the  nature  of  society 
and  of  government  does  not  prescribe  some  limits  to  the 
legislative  power;  and  if  any  be  prescribed,  where  are 
they  to  be  found,  if  the  property  of  an  individual,  fairly 
and  honestly  acquired,  may  be  seized  without  compen- 
sation?^ 

To  the  Legislature  all  legislative  power  is  granted;  but 
the  question,  whether  the  act  of  transferring  the  prop- 
erty of  an  individual  to  the  public  be  in  the  nature  of 
the  legislative  power,  is  well  worthy  of  serious  reflection. 

It  is  the  peculiar  province  of  the  Legislature  to  pre- 
scribe general  rules  for  the  government  of  society;  the 
application  of  those  rules  to  individuals  in  society  would 
seem  to  be  the  duty  of  other  departments.  How  far  the 
power  of  giving  the  law  may  involve  every  other  power, 
in  oases  where  the  Constitution  is  silent,  never  has  been, 
and  perhaps  never  can  be,  definitely  stated. 

The  validity  of  this  rescinding  act,  then,  might  be 
doubted,  were  Geofgia  a  single  sovere%n  power.  But 


^  On  this  point  see  Chief  Justice  Chase  in  the  Legal  Tender ' 
18  WaU.  081.  and  Jiukioe  MIllw  inLoao  A«*ii«  TopelusM  WalL  69& 
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Georgia  cannot  be  viewed  as  a  single,  unconnected,  sov- 
ereign power,  OQ  whose  Legislature  no  other  restrictions 
are  imposed  than  may  be  found  ia  its  own  Constitution. 
She  is  a  part  of  a  large  empire;  she  is  a  member  of  the 
Amerksan  ITiilaii;  and  tiiai  nnion  baa  a  Oonttitntion,  the 
sopremacy  of  whioh  all  acknowledge,  and  which  impoaeB 
8ec«k»iooc»tiei.x  Kmito  to  the  Legialatum  of  the  ieTeral 
flCtteOimtitiitioa.      States,  which  none  claim  a  right  to 

fam.  The  Conetitntion  of  the  United  States  declares 
that  **no  State  shall  paae  any  bill  of  attainder,  e»  pott 
faeio  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obUgation  of  oontracts."^ 

Does  the  case  now  under  consideration  come  within 
this  prohibitory  section  of  the  Constitution? 

In  considering  this  very  interesting  question  we  im- 
mediately ask  onrselTes,  What  is  a  contract  P  Is  a  grant 
a  contract? 

A  contract  is  a  compact  between  two  or  more  parties, 
and  is  either  ezecntory  or  executed. 

Contract  dellned:  .  _  .i^.i 

riouH^  kiodi  Of  ci»>    An  ezecutoiy  contract  is  one  m  which 

a  party  binds  himself  to  do,  or  not  to 
do^  a  particular  thing;  such  was  the  law  under  which  the 
conveyance  was  made  by  the  Governor.  A  contract 
executed  is  one  in  which  the  object  of  contract  is  per^ 
formed;  and  this,  says  Blackstone,  differs  in  nothing 
from  a  grant.  The  contract  between  Georgia  and  the 
purchasers  was  executed  by  the  grant  A  contract  exe- 
A  prnnt  implies  a  con-  ^utcd,  as  woll  as  ouc  which  is  oxeou- 
DoTto?JSb£?iM£  tory,  contains  obligations  binding  on 
grantML  thc  particB.  A  grants  in  its  own  nature^ 

1  It  is  remrkable  that  this  verj  important  oI«aw  was  passed 

over  altnof^t  ivithout  oomtnent  during  the  discussions  preceding  the 
adoption  of  that  instrument  (the  Conf?titution  of  tho  United  States) 
It  is  but  twice  alluded  to  in  the  papers  of  The  Federalist,  in  No&  7 
and  41  Ooolaj»  Oooii  Lim. 874 
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amounts  to  an  extingnishment  of  the  right  of  the  grantor, 
and  implies  a  oontraot  not  to  raaasert  that  right  A  party 
is  therefore  always  estopped  by  his  own  grant 

Since,  then,  in  faot,  a  grant  is  a  oontraot  execnted,  the 
obligation  of  which  still  continaes,  and 
since  the  Constitution  nses  the  general 
term  contracts,**  wiUioat  distingaishing  between  those 
which  are  executory  and  those  which  M(3^HitnM!ta**inHiflr 
are  executed,  it  must  be  construed  to  ^^^uo?tr^r,?"  S 
comprehend  the  latter  as  weU  as  the  ^^^^^^'^ 
former.  A  law  annulling  oonveyances  between  indi- 
yiduals,  and  declaring  that  the  grantors  should  stand 
seized  of  their  former  estates,  notwitlistanding  those 
grants,  would  be  as  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  as  a 
law  discharging  the  vendors  of  property  from  the  obli- 
gation of  executing  their  contracts  by  conveyances.  It 
would  be  strange  if  a  contract  to  convey  was  secured 
by  the  Constitution,  while  an  absolute  conveyance  re- 
mained unprotected. 

If,  under  a  fair  construction  of  tho  Constitution, grants  * 
are  compreb^nf] 'il  nnrler  the  term  "con- 
tracts," is  a  grant  Ir  the  State  excluded 
from  the  ojieration  of  tlie  provision  ?  Is  tho  clause  to 
be  considered  as  inhibiting  tho  State  from  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts  between  two  individuals,  but  as 
excluding  from  that  mhibition  contracts  made  with 
itself? 

The  words  themselves  contain  no  such  distinction.* 

iSee  Von  Hoist  on  Const  lAvr  of  U.  S.,  '-?;?  >.  IX^ 

2 "A  private  oorporatioD,  whether  oivii  or  eleeaiosyuary,  is  a  cou> 
tract  between  the  Government  and  the  corporators;  and  the  Legis- 
lAtnitt  cuinot  iiep«ftl»  imiMir  or  miter  the  lights  and  piivilecw 
oonfenad  by  tho  obwter  sgslnsk  the  ooneent  sad  without  the 
14 
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They  aro  general,  and  are  applicable  to  ooatracti  of 
every  deeoriptioo.  If  oontracti  made  with  the  State  are 
to  be  exempted  from  tbeir  operation,  the  exception  most 
arise  from  the  character  of  the  oontraoting  party,  not 
from  the  words  which  are  omplo3'ed. 

Whatever  respect  might  have  been  felt  for  the  State 
sovereignties,  it  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  viewed  with  some 
apprehension  the  violent  aots  which  might  grow  out  of 
the  feelings  of  the  moment;  and  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  in  adopting  that  instrument,  have  mani- 
fested a  fieterraination  to  shield  thomselvos  and  their 
property  from  the  effects  of  those  sudden  and  stronL" 
passions  to  which  men  ar.>  exposed.  The  restrictions  on 
the  legislative  power  of  th.e  States  are  obviously  founded 
in  this  sentiment;  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
btates  contains  what  may  bo  deemed  a  bill  of  rights  for 
the  people  of  each  State. 

**No  State  shall  i)ass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  j>oU facto 
law,  or  law  impairin;^  the  obligation  of  contracts.** 

A  bill  of  attainder  may  affect  the  lifu  of  an  individual, 
or  may  confiscate  his  property,  or  may  do  both.' 

deflattlt  of  the  oorpomtfon,  judtoially  aaoartaiiMd  and  deotend." 

Kent,  Com.  (12th  Ed),  II,  ♦30G. 

Thia  principle  was  settled  In  the  case  of  Dartmouth  Ci  Ilego  t». 
Woodward,  4  Wheatoa,  616,  nine  years  later,  and  declared  and 
asserted  by  tbe  Supreme  Court  in  Tarioos  cases  prior  to  that  great 
deoisioa.  In  the  Outmoath  CSoUege  oaw,  Jnstioe  Stotj  even  irant 
80  far  as  to  say  that  "  Grants  of  property  and  of  franohises,  ooupled 
with  an  interest,  to  public  or  political  corporations,  are  beyond 
legislative  control,  equally  as  in  the  case  of  the  property  of  private 
oorporationa"  Fmt,  pp.  209-63S. 

>  Vor  a  full  ttzpotltion  of  tbe  tabject  oC  bills  of  attainder  and  bills 
of  pabw  and  penalties,  see  Cummlngi  «  lUnoiit^  4  Wall.  977,  aod 
Es  paito  Garland.  4  WaU.  888. 
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In  this  form  the  power  of  the  Legislature  over  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  individuals  ia  expressly  restrained. 
What  motive^  then,  for  implying,  in  words  which  im- 
port a  general  prohibition  to  impair  the  obligation  of 
oon tracts,  an  exception  in  favor  of  the  right  to  impair 
the  obligation  of  those  oontiacts  into  which  the  State 
may  enter? 

The  State  Legislatures  can  pass  no  «v  jposi  facto  law. 
An  €Bs  poti  faOo  Uw  is  one  which  ren-  ^  ^  ^ 

ders  an  act  punishable  in  a  manner  in 
which  it  was  not  punishable  when  it  was  committed.^ 
Such  a  law  may  inflict  penalties  on  the  person,  or  may 
inflict  peenniary  penalties  which  swell  the  public  treas* 
ucy.  The  Legislature  is,  then,  prohibited  from  passing 
a  law  by  which  a  man*s  estate^  or  any  part  of  it^  shall  be 
seized  for  a  crime  which  was  not  declared  by  some  pre- 
vious law  to  render  him  liable  to  that  punishment  Why, 
then,  should  violence  be  done  to  tbe  natural  meaning  of 
words  for  the  pnrposo  of  leaving  to  the  L^islature  the 
power  of  seizing,  for  public  use,  the  estate  of  an  indi- 
vidual, in  the  form  of  a  law  annulling  tbe  title  by  which 
be  holds  that  estate  ?  The  court  can  perceive  no  suffi> 
cient  grounds  for  making  this  distinction.  This  rescind- 
ing act  would  have  the  effect  of  an  ex  post  facto  law.  It 
forfeits  the  estate  of  Fletcher  for  a  crime  not  committed 
by  himself,  but  by  those  from  whom  he  purchased.  This 
cannot  be  effected  in  the  form  of  an  ex  post  facto  law,  or 
bill  of  attainder;  why,  tiicn,  is  it  allowable  in  the  fonn 
of  a  law  anauLling  the  original  grant  ? 

^This  definition  is  distinguialMdlbr  its  cotnprohensive  brevity  and 
procislnn,  arid  it  oxteiuLi  to  laws  passed  after  the  act,  and  affecting 
ft  person  bj  way  of  punishment  of  that  act.  either  in  hia  person  or 
estata  Eent.  Coa.  (ISfehEd.),  I,  *409i  See  also  Tooker  on  Gonst  of  tbe 
United  States^  II,68S, 
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The  argoment  in  favor  of  presnming  an  intention  to 
ezoept  a  case,  not  excepted  by  the  words  of  the  Gonsti- 
tntion,  is  sosoeptible  of  some  illustration  from  a  prinoi- 
ple  originally  ingrafted  in  that  instrument^  though  no 
longer  a  part  of  it  The  Constitution  as  passed  ga^e  the 
oourts  of  the  United  States  jurisdiction  in  suits  brought 
against  individual  States.  A  State^  then,  which  violated 
its  own  contract  was  suable  in  the  oourts  of  the  United 
States  for  that  violation.  Would  it  have  been  a  defense 
in  such  a  suit  to  say  that  the  State  had  passed  a  law  ab* 
solving  itself  from  the  contract  ?  It  is  scarcely  to  be 
conceived  that  such  a  defense  conld  be  set  up.  And  yet, 
if  a  State  is  neither  restrained  by  the  general  principles 
of  our  political  institutions^  nor  by  the  words  of  the  Con- 
stitution, from  impairing  the  obligation  of  its  own  con- 
tracts, such  a  defense  would  be  a  valid  one.  This  fea- 
ture is  no  longer  found  in  the  Constitution;  but  it  aids  in 
the  construction  of  those  dausos  with  which  it  was  orig- 
inal! v  associated. 

It  is,  then,  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  court  that  in 
this  case^the  estate  having  passed  into  the  hands  of  a 
Opinion  of  eonri  «  pn^Jiaser  for  a  valuable  consideration, 
this  point  without  notice,  the  State  of  Georgia 

was  restrained,  either  by  general  principles  which  are 
common  to  our  free  institutions,  or  by  the  particular 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  from 
passing  a  law  whereby  the  estate  of  the  plaintiff  in  the 
promises  so  purchased  could  be  constitutionally  and 
legally  impaired  and  rendered  null  and  void.* 

In  overruiinii-  the  demurrer  to  the  third  plea,  there- 
fore, there  is  oo  error. 

*  The  case  of  Fletcher  «.  Peek  first  broupht  this  prohibitory  olause 
into  direct  diaouaBion.  Keotk  Com.  (12th  i,  *<il8;  Miller  on  the 
Const 
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The  first  covenant  in  the  deed  is  that  the  State  of 
Georgia,  at  the  time  of  the  act  of  the  Legislature  thereof, 
entitled  as  aforosxiid,  was  legally  seized  in  feo  of  the  soil 
thereof,  subject  only  to  the  extinguishment  of  part  of  the 
Indian  title  thereon. 

The  fourth  count  assigns  as  a  breach  of  this  covenant, 
that  the  right  to  the  soil  was  in  the  United  States,  and 
not  in  Georgia. 

To  th»  ommt  the  defendant  pleads  that  the  State  of 
Georgia  vm  meed;  and  teaden  an  iasae  on  the  faot»  in 
whioh  the  plaintiff  joins.  On  this  issae  a  apeoial  ver* 
diet  is  foand. 

The  jury  find  the  grant  of  Carolina  by  Charles  Second 
to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  and  others,  comprehending  the 
whole  oonntiy  from  36  degrees,  80  minnte^  north  latitude^ 
to  39  degrees,  north  latitade^  and  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  SoQth  Sea.* 

They  find  that  the  northern  pert  of  this  territory  was 
afterwards  erected  into  a  separate  colony,  and  that  the 
most  northern  part  of  the  86th  degree  of  north  latitnde 
was  the  boundary  tine  between  North  and  Soath  Caro- 
lina. 

That  seven  of  the  eight  proprietors  of  the  Carolines 
surrendered  to  G^rge  Second,  in  the  year  1729,  who 
appdnted  a  governor  of  Soutii  Carolina. 

That  in  1788  George  the  Second  granted  to  the  Lord 
Yisconnt  Percival  and  others  seven-eighthsof  the  territory 
between  the  Savannah  and  the  Alatamaha,  and  extend- 
ing west  to  the  South  soa;  and  that  the  remaining  eighth 
part,  whioh  was  still  the  property  of  the  heir  of  Lord 
Carteret,  one  of  the  original  grantees  of  Carolina,  was 

t  For  *  foil  diMi]«Bion  off  **Tttl8  ^  Waaowestf*' wei^  omb  of  Joliii> 
■on  u,  UoXntosh,  B  Whaateci,  6ia 
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afterwards  conveyed  to  them.  This  territoiy  was  oon- 
Btitated  a  00I0&7  and  oalLed  Georgia. 

That  the  governor  of  South  Carolina  continued  to  ex- 
eroiee  jnriediction  south  of  Georgia. 

That  in  1752  the  grantees-  surrendered  to  the  Grown. 

That  in  1754  a  governor  was  appointed  by  the  Crown, 
with  a  oommiBsion  describing  the  boundaries  of  the 
colony. 

That  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between  Great 
Britain  and  Spain,  in  1763,  in  which  the  latter  ceded  to 
the  former  Florida,  with  Fort  St  Augnstin  and  the  bay 
of  Pensacola. 

That  in  October,  1763,  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
issued  a  proclamation,  creating  four  new  colonies,  Que- 
bec, East  Florida,  West  Florida,  and  Grenada,  and  pre- 
scribing the  bounds  of  each;  and  further  declaring  that 
all  the  lands  between  the  Alatamaha  and  St.  Mary's 
should  be  annexed  to  Georgia.  The  same  proclamation 
contained  a  clause  reserving,  under  the  dominion  and 
protection  of  the  Crown,  for  the  use  of  the  Indians,  all 
the  lands  on  the  western  waters,  and  forbidding  a  settle- 
ment on  them,  or  a  purchase  of  them  from  the  Indians. 
The  lands  conveyed  to  the  plaintiff  lie  on  the  western 
waters. 

That  in  November,  IT^^B,  n  commission  was  issued  to 
the  rrovernor  of  (Jcorgia,  in  which  the  boundaries  of  that 
province  are  described  as  extending  westward  to  the 
Mississippi.  A  commission  describing  boundaries  of  the 
same  extent  was  afterwards  granted  in  1T04-, 

That  a  war  broke  out  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies,  which  terminated  in  a  treaty  of  peace  ac- 
knowledging thorn  as  sovereign  and  independent  States. 

That  in  April,  1787,  a  convention  was  entered  into  bo- 
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tween  the  States  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  settling 
th©  bouadary  line  between  them. 

The  jury  afterwards  describe  the  situation  of  the  lands 
mentioned  in  the  plaintiff's  declaration,  in  snch  manner 
that  their  lying  within  the  limits  of  Georgia,  as  defined 
in  the  proclamation  of  1763,  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  and 
in  the  convention  between  that  State  and  South  Carolina, 
has  not  been  questioned. 

The  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  rest  their  uryuiueuL  on  a 
single  proposition.  They  contend  that 
the  reservation  for  the  use  of  the  Indians 
contained  in  the  proclamation  of  1763  excepts  the  lands 
on  the  western  waters  from  the  colonies  within  whose 
bonnds  they  woald  otherwise  have  been,  and  that  they 
were  acquired  by  the  revolationary  war.  AU  aoqnisitions 
daring  the  war,  it  is  contended,  were  made  by  the  joint 
arms,  for  the  joint  benefit  of  the  United  States,  and  not 
for  the  benefit  of  any  particular  State. 

The  court  does  not  understand  the  proclamation  as  it 
is  understood  by  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff.  The  reser- 
Taticm  for  the  use  of  the  Indians  appears  to  be  a  tem- 
porary arrangement  suspending,  for  a  time,  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country  reserved,  and  the  powers  of  the  royal 
governor  within  the  territory  reserved,  but  is  not  oon< 
oelTed  to  amount  to  an  alteration  of  the  bonndaries  of 
the  colony.  If  the  language  of  the  proclamation  be  in 
itself  doubtful,  the  commissions  subsequent  thereto,  which 
were  given  to  the  governors  of  G^i^^Sf  entirely  remove 
the  doubt» 

The  question,  whether  the  vacant  lands  within  the 
United  States  became  a  joint  property,  or  belonged  to 
the  separate  States,  was  a  momentous  question^  which,  at 
one  time,  threatened  to  shake  the  American  confederacy 
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to  its  foundation.  This  important  and  dangerous  contest 
has  been  oompromised,  and  the  compromise  is  not  now 
to  be  disturbed. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  oonrt  that  the  partioalar  land 
atated  i&  the  deolaratioii  appears,  from  this  special  yep* 
diet,  to  lie  within  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  that  the  State 
of  Georgia  had  power  to  grant  it 

Some  diffionltj  was  produced  by  the  language  of  the 
covenant  and  of  the  pleadings.  It  wasdonbted  whether 
a  State  can  be  seized  in  fee  of  lands  subject  to  the  In- 
dian title,  and  whether  a  decision  that  they  were  seized 
in  fee  might  not  be  constraed  to  amount  to  a  decision 
that  their  grantee  might  maintain  an  ejectment  for  them, 
notwithstanding  that  title. 

The  majority  of  the  oonrt  is  of  opinion  that  the  nat< 
nre  of  the  Indian  title,  which  is  certainly  to  be  respected 
by  all  courts,  until  it  be  legitimately  extinguished,  is  not 
such  as  to  he  absolutely  repugnant  to  seizin  in  fee  on  the 
part  of  the  stete,^ 

Judgment  aifirmed,  with  costs. 

NOTE. 

Congress  hare  the  exclusivo  riglit  to  pre-emption  to 
all  Indian  lands  \ym^  within  tho  territory  of  the  I'nited 
States.  This  doctrine  was  laid  down  in  the  case  oi 
Fletcher  e.  Feck  and  Johnson  v.  M*Intosh  (8  Wheaton, 
543). 

Marshall's  views  a-s  to  the  naturo  of  the  In<iiiin  title 
have  never  been  departed  from.    fSee  Cherokee  Nation 

'This  was  the  language  of  t!??  majority  of  the  court.  Tt  was  a 
more  naked  declaration,  without  any  discussion  or  reasoning  by  the 
ooortlnntpportoflt  Keo^  Oom.  (tSth  Ed.)i  ni,  •sm 

JiMtiottJohnioadiBBantad  OB  two  points  in  thto  them 
being  the  above.  He  held  that  the  ladlsn  aattoiii  were  ataeoliitB 
pioprieton  of  tho  aoO. 
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V.  State  of  Georgia,  5  Peters,  1;  Uiiited  States  v.  Cook, 
19  Wallace,  691. 

The  distingnishiiig  feature  of  Fletcher  v.  Peek  is  that 
a  State  is  bound  equally  with  natural  persons  and  can- 
not impair  its  sales  of  property  by  subsequent  Lemsla- 
tion  any  more  than  an  individnal  ean  defeat  a  sale  of 
property  by  his  own  acts.  Miller  on  Const,  of  U.  S.  556. 
See  also  Life  of  John  Marshall  by  Allan  B.  Magruder, 
187-190;  Van  Santvoord^Lives  of  Chief  Justices,  301; 
State  of  New  Jersey  «.  witson,  7  Cranch,  164;  Dart- 
mooth  Oollege  Case,  ii^ra,  and  notes. 
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THE  ADMIBALTY  AND  MARITIME  JURTSDIC- 
TIONOF  THE  FEDERAL  COURTS  UNDER  THE 
CONSTITUTION  AND  THE  CRIMES  ACT  OF 
1790. 

United  StatM  Bevans. 

nbnaqr  VBrm,  Mt. 
[8  Wheatonli  Reports,  887-89t] 

The  propositions  of  law  decided  are  thus  stated  by  Mr. 
Justice  Curtis  in  his  edition  of  Decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Coart  of  the  United  iStates: 

The  article  of  the  Gonstitntion  which  describee  the  ju- 
dicial poweTi  and  extends  it  to  cases  of  admiralty 
and  maritime  jariadiction,  does  not  make  a  cession  of 
territory  or  of  general  jurisdiction,  so  as  to  vest  in 
tbe  United  States  the  shores  of  the  sea  below  low- 
water  mark. 

By  the  eighth  section  of  the  Grimes  Act  of  April  80, 
1790,  GOBgresshss  not  conferred  jarisdietion  on  the 
GironitGonrt  to  try  an  indictment  for  a  murder  com- 
mitted on  board  a  ship  of  war  lying  in  the  harbor  of 
Boston,  within  the  jarisdietion  of  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Bevans  was  a  marine  on  board  the  United  States  ship 
Independence;  and  while  this  ship  was 
TkotatnthecuA.   jyjj^g  |^  Boston  harbor,  within  the  limits 

wherein  tbe  process  of  the  oonrts  of  Massachnsetts  had 
always  been  served,  he  killed  the  cook's  mate  of  said 
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ship.  lie  was  tried  for  this  act  before  the  United  States 
Circait  Court  for  the  district  of  Massachusetts  and  found 
guilty.  A  motion  for  a  new  trial  was  then  made;  but 
the  judges  of  that  court  being  opposed  in  opinion  as  to 
the  case  being  within  their  jurisdiction,  it  was  brought 
to  the  Supremo  Court  for  decision. 

The  opinion  of  the  court'  was  delivered  on  the  2l8t  of 
February,  as  follows; 

Marshall,  Chief  Justice  The  question  proposed  by 
the  Ciroait  Court  wbicli  will  be  first  otmsidered  optaton. 

is,— 

Whether  the  offense  charged  in  this  indictment  was,, 
aooording  to  the  statement  of  facts  which  aocompaniea 
the  question,  within  the  jurisdiction  or 
coffnizance  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  and  by  the  fmctaprop- 
ITnited  States  for  the  distnot  of  Mas-  ii^^SSniSl^^ 
sachusetts?'' 

The  indictment  appears  to  be  founded  on  the  eighth 
section  of  the  "  Act  for  the  punishment  of  certain  crimes 
against  the  ITnited  States."  That  section  gives  the 
courts  of  the  ll^nion  cognizance  of  certam  offenses  com- 
mitted on  the  high  seas,  or  in  nny  river,  haven,  basin,  or 
bay  oat  of  the  jurisdiction  of  any  partioolar  State. 

^ThS  OOart  was  constituted  as  follows: 

John  Mabsoalu  Chief  Juatice, 

BUBHBOD  WASmNQTON, 
WILIIAM  jMnsON, 
BaOCXHOUV  LlTDiaSTDN, 

Tbomas  Toodv 

Oabripi,  DuvaU^ 

Joseph  Stoby, 
tb.  Webster  appeared  for  the  dAfmdaiitk 
Mr.  Wbaatoa  and  Attom^-Qvianl  William  Wirt  appeared  for 
the  United  Statea 
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Whatever  may  be  the  ooostitattoiiai  power  of  Oongreas, 
it  is  clear  that  this  power  has  not  been  ao  exeroiwd  in 
this  seotion  of  the  act  as  to  confer  on  its  courts  jurisdic- 
tion over  any  offense  committed  in  a  nveri  havevi}  basm, 
or  bay,  which  river,  haven,  basin,  or  bay  is  within  the 
joriadiction  of  any  particnlar  State. 

What,  then,  is  the  extent  of  jnrisdiotion  which  a  State 
poflseiMS?* 

We  answer,  without  hesitation,  the  jarisdiction  of  a 
juri^cuon  «t  sSKte  ^  coextensivc  with  its  territory; 

^^^^  co-extensive  with  its  l^islative  power. 

The  place  described  is  unqaestioDably  within  the  orig- 
inal territor;-  of  Massachosetts.  It  is,  then,  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  unless  that  jurisdiction  has 
been  ceded  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  Gonteaded  to  have  been  ceded  by  that  article  in 
the  Constitution  which  declares  that  "  the  judicial  power 
iw.D,iant  ar>,u«  this  ^hall  cxtcud  to  all  cascs  of  admiralty 
lis  SSttaioJSSS&  and  maritime  jarisdiction."  Theargu- 
^**"*  ment  is,  that  the  power  thus  granted 

is  exclusive;  and  that  the  murder  rommittod  by  the 
prisoner  is  a  case  of  admiralty  and  man  time  jurisdiction. 

Let  this  he  admitted.  It  proves  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  legislate  in  the  case;  not  that  Congress  has 
exercised  that  power.  It  has  been  argued,  and  the  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  as  well  as  that  against  the  |  ro[)(  isition 
deserves  great  consideration,  that  courts  of  common  law 
have  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  courts  of  admiralty 
over  murder  committed  in  bays,  which  are  inclosed  parts 
of  the  sea;  and  that  for  this  reason  the  offense  is  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts.  But  in  construing  the 
act  of  Congress,  the  court  believes  it  to  be  unnecessary 

iThorpe^  Conat.  Hist  of  U.  &,  U,m 
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to  pursue  the  investigation  which  has  been  so  well  made 
at  the  bar  respecting  the  jurisdiction  of  these  rival 
courts. 

To  bring  the  offense  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  of  the  Union,  it  must  have  been  ^^cation.  not  thenat- 
couiniitted  in  a  river,  etc.,  out  of  the  S'S'lSSUiS 
jurisdiction  of  any  State.  It  is  not  the 
offense  comniittcd,  but  the  bay  in  which  it  is  committed, 
which  must  bo  oul  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State.  If, 
then,  it  shuuld  bo  true  tiiut  Massachusetts  can  take  no 
co;^mi/:auce  of  the  offense,  yet,  unless  the  place  itself  be 
out  of  her  jurisdiction,  Congress  has  not  given  cogni- 
zance of  that  offense  to  its  courts.'  If  there  be  a  com- 
mon jarisdiotion,  the  crime  cannot  be  ponished  in  the 
coartg  of  the  Unicm. 

Can  the  oesdon  of  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime 
joriadiction  be  constroed  into  a  oeaaion  of  the  waters  on 
which  thoae  oases  majr  arise  ?' 

This  is  a  question  on  whioh  the  oonrt  is  incapable  of 
feeling  a  donbt.  The  article  which  de- 
scribes  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  t';,'^!^  sif  1*^1.0'  "n 
States  is  not  intended  for  the  cession  Jj'';!^*^? 
of  territory  or  of  general  jurisdiction.  •*»**^'°**^ 
It  is  obviottslj  designed  for  other  purposes.  It  is  in  the 
eighth  section  of  the  second  article  we  are  to  look  for 
cessions  of  territory  and  of  exclusive  jurisdiction.  Oon- 
greaa  has  power  to  exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
this  district^  and  over  all  places  purchased,  by  the  con- 


1  In  the  0809  ot  the  United  Stetes  n  Wlltbergert  5  Wbeaton,  7C  it 

was  decided  that  the  United  States  courts  had  no  jnrisdiotion  over 

the  crime  of  manslaughter  committed  on  bmrd  a  vessel  of  tlie 
United  Stnte-^  lyinp  in  a  foreign  harbor,  becau.se  th'^  net  of  Coogrese 
of  April  iH),        ch.  \),  sea  12,  did  not  reach  such  a  cu^ 
'Tneher  on  the  Oauk  of  m  &,  II»  7801 
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sent  of  the  LegiBlatara  of  the  State  in  whioh  the  same 
shall  be,  for  the  erootioa  of  forts^  magazine!^  arsenal^ 
dock-yards,  and  other  needful  buildings. 

It  is  obaerrable  that  the  power  of  ezclosiTe  legialation 
•(whioh  is  jarisdiotion)  is  united  with  cession  of  territory, 
which  is  to  be  the  free  act  of  the  States.  It  is  difficult 
to  compare  the  two  sections  together  without  feeling  a 
conviction,  not  to  be  strengthened  by  any  commentary 
on  them,  that^  in  describing  the  judicial  power,  the  framers 
of  our  Constitution  had  not  in  view  any  cession  of  terri- 
tory, or,  which  is  essenUslly  the  same,  of  general  juris- 
diction. 

It  is  not  questioned  that  whatever  may  be  necessary 
to  the  full  and  unlimited  exercise  of  admiralty  and  mari- 
time jurisdiction  is  in  the  government  of  the  Union. 
The  "  Dece^^rv  and  CongTess  msy  pass  all  laws  which  are 

proper"   claueie  here  ,  •  •   .  . 

Imi«hfeii|k  necessary  and  proper  for  givmg  the 

most  complete  effect  to  this  power.'  Still,  the  general 
jurisdiction  over  the  plaoe^  subject  to  this  grant  of  power, 
adheres  to  the  territory,  as  a  portion  of  sovereignty  not 
yet  given  away.  The  residuary  powers  of  legislation 
are  still  in  Massachusetts.  Suppose,  for  example,  the 
power  of  regulating  trade  had  not  been  given  to  the  Gen- 
eral Govrnnont.  Would  this  extension  of  the  judicial 
power  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction 
have  devested  Massachusetts  of  the  power  to  regulate  the 
trade  of  her  bay?  As  the  powers  of  the  respective  gov- 
ernments now  stand,  if  two  citizens  of  Aiassachnsetts 

i  Tucker  on  Coost  of  the  Unitad  Btates,  II,  77a  See  Waring  vt. 
Clark,  5  How.  441,  where  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  admiruity 
jurisdiction  was  not  limitel  or  to  bo  interpreted  by  the  I'nglish  ad- 
miralty rules.  Why  the  English  rule  cannot  be  niaiutained  in  the 
United  StetM  ezplaiiMd  bj  ChM  Jqstioe  Iknoj  in  the  giwt  and 
ieading  oaaa  of  Ibe  Genesee  CbieJ;  IS  How.  44a 
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step  into  shallow  water  when  the  tide  flows,  and  fight  a 
duel,  are  they  not  within  the  jnrisdiotion  and  punishable 
by  the  laws  of  Kaasacbnsetti?  If  these  qnestioas  must 
be  answered  in  the  afflrmatiTe,  and  we  believe  they  must, 
then  the  bay  in  which  this  marder  was  committed  is  not 
ont  of  the  jurisdiction  of  a  State,  and  the  Cironit  Ooart 
of  Massaohoaetts  is  not  anthorized  by  the  section  nnder 
consideration  to  take  cognizance  of  the  murder  which 
has  been  committed. 

It  may  be  deemed  within  the  scope  of  the  question 
certified  to  this  court  to  inqnire  whether  any  other  part 
of  the  act  has  given  cognizance  of  this  morder  to  the 
Oircnit  Court  of  Massaohosetts? 

The  third  section  enacts»  that  if  any  person  or  per- 
sons shall,  within  any  fort,  arsenal,  wotding  oc  tte  thM 
dock-yard,  magazine,  or  in  any  other  ■"^"^ 
place  or  district  of  country  nnder  the  sole  and  ezdasiTe 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  commit  the  crime  of 
wilf  ol  murder,  such  person  or  persons,  on  being  thereof 
convicted,  shall  suffer  death."' 

Although  the  bay  on  which  this  murder  was  com- 
mitted might  not  be  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  ship  of  war  on  the  deck  of  which  it 
was  committed  is,  it  has  been  said,  "a  place  within 
the  solo  and  exolusiTe  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States," 
whose  courts  may  consequently  take  cognizance  of  the 
offense. 

That  a  government  which  possesses  the  broad  power 
of  war,  which  "  may  provide  and  maintain  a  navy,"  which 
"may  raako  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of 

the  land  and  naval  forces,"  has  power  to  punish  an  of- 
fense committed  by  a  marine  on  boan!  a  ship  of  war, 
wherever  that  ship  may  lie*  is  a  proposition  never  to  be 
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qaestioned  in  this  ooart^  On  this  aeotion,  as  on  the 
eighth,  the  inquiry  reepeots  not  the  extent  of  the  power 
of  Congress,  hot  the  extent  to  whioh  that  power  has  been 
exeroieed. 

The  objects  with  whioh  the  word  *^jplaoe  "  is  sssooiated 
are  all,  in  their  nature,  fixed  and  territorial.  A  fort,  an 
arsenal,  a  dock-yard,  a  magasine^  are  all  of  this  charac- 
ter. When  the  sentence  proceeds  with  the  words,  *'or 
in  any  other  (dace  or  district  of  country  under  the  sole 
and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,"  the  con- 
struction seems  irresistible  that  by  the  words  "other 
place was  intended  another  ptai»  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter with  those  previously  enumerated,  and  with  that 
which  follows.  Congress  might  have  omitted,  in  its  enu- 
meration, some  similar  place  within  its  exdnsive  juris- 
diction, which  was  not  comprehended  by  any  of  the 
terms  employed,  to  which  some  other  name  might  be 
given;' and  therefore  the  words  "other  place"  or  "dis- 
trict of  country"  were  added;  but  the  context  shows  the 
mind  of  the  Legislature  to  have  been  fixed  on  territorial 
objects  of  a  similar  character. 

This  construction  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that,  at 
the  time  of  passing'  this  law,  the  United  States  did  not 
possess  a  single  ship  of  war.  It  may  thoreforo  be  rea* 
soTi;i!tl3'  supposed  that  a  provision  for  the  punish  meat  of 
crimes  in  the  navy  might  be  postponed  until  some  pro- 
vision for  a  navy  should  be  made.  While  takint^  this 
view  of  the  subject,  it  is  not  entirely  unworthy  of  re- 
mark that  afterwards,  when  a  navy  wiis  created,  and 
Congress  did  proceed  to  make  rules  for  its  regulation 
and  government,  no  jurisdietion  is  given  to  Liie  courts  of 
the  United  States  of  any  crime  committed  in  a  ship  of 

iTuokeron  Const,  of  U.  a,  II.  7S0.800;  £eDtkGoiii.(18th«d.Xl.ML 
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war,  wherever  it  may  be  stationed.  Upon  these  reasons 
the  eonrt  is  of  opinion  that  a  murder  oommitted  on 
board  a  ship  of  war,  lying  within  the  harbor  of  Boston,  is 
not  cognizable  in  the  Gironit  Court  for  the  district  of  Has- 
sachusetts;  which  opinion  is  to  be  certified  to  that  court. 

The  opinion  of  the  court  on  this  point  is  believed  to 
render  it  unnecessary  to  decide  the  question  respecting 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  court  in  the  case. 

NOTR 

The  admiralty  iarisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts  has, 
by  construotions  placed  upon  it  by  those  courts,  received 

an  immense  increase  in  its  extent.  Down  to  1851  it  was 
held  to  be  limited  in  fact  to  the  seaboard,  if  not  actually 
to  the  sea.  Jt  extended  no  further  on  the  rivers  than 
the  tide  ebbed  and  flowed.  But  the  8Q|>reme  Court  of 
the  United  States  has  since  decided  that  it  extended  to 
all  navigable  streams:  that  it  was  a  system  of  laws  in- 
tended to  have  operation  upon  the  interests  of  naviga- 
tion; that  whether  it  took  piaoe  upon  salt  or  fresh  water 
was  entirely  immaterial,  and  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Suites,  when  it  declared  that  the  Federal  courts 
should  have  jurisdiction  in  admiralty,  meant  that  tbev 
should  have  jnrisdiotion  in  ail  that  obss  of  cases  which 
heretofore  have  been  called  admiralty  cases,  whether 
t!i-  y  LTcw  out  of  salt  water  transactions  or  of  engage- 
meots  aud  acts  upon  fresh  water. 

**The  old  opinion  that  the  powerextended  only  to  tide 
water  has  been  wholly  abandoned.  Wherever*  naviga- 
tion exists  in  the  United  States,  there  this  constitutional 
provision  extends."  The  Magnolia,  20  liow.  29G,  and 
The  Genesee  Chief,  12  How.  448.  Von  Hoist,  Const. 
Law  of  the  United  States,  218;  a  P.,  Justice  Oray  in 
^Marshall  Memorial,  I,  74,  75. 

"This  criminal  juristliction  of  the  admiralty  is  there- 
fore exclusively  vested  in  the  National  Government;  and 
may  be  exercislBd  over  such  crimes  and  offenses  as  Con- 
gress may,  from  time  to  time,  delemito  to  the  cognizance 
of  the  National  courts."  Story,  Com.,  ILL,  cb.  zxxvui, 

§  loor. 
Iff 
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RESPECTIVE  CONSTITUTIONAL  POWERS  OF 
THE  GENBBAL  AND  STATE  QOVERNMENTS 
AS  TO  BANKRUPT  AND  INSOLVENT  LAWS. 
TEOS  AUTBOBITT  OF  THE  STATES  IS  SUB- 
JECT TO  THE  CONTBACT-OLAUSE  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION, 

The  opinion  m  tlio  next  case  —  Sturges  v.  Crownin- 
sbield  —  has  alwajs  been  ranked  as  among  the  great 
judgments  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall.  It  has  stood  the 
test  of  time  and  the  exact  point  decided  has  never  been 
disturbed.  It  has  all  of  MarshalPs  oharacteristlos.  Though 
it  relates  to  a  most  delksate,  interoeting  and  complex  sub- 
ject, not  a  fliogle  authority  is  cited.  Its  reasonings  are 
drawn  from  his  own  ample  intellectnal  resources.  The 
scope  of  the  contract-olanse  of  the  Constitution  (article 
1,  section  10),  declaring  that  no  State  shall  pass  any 
law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts^"  is  considered 
in  all  its  aspects,  historical  and  legal,  and  in  connection 
with  the  bankruptcy-clause  of  the  Constitution  giving 
Congress  the  power  (article  1,  section  8)  '*to  establish 
uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  thronghont 
the  United  States,**  and  the  conclusion  is  reached  that 
althongb  the  States  have  authority  to  pass  insolvent  or 
even  bankrupt  laws  in  the  absence  of  an  act  of  Congress 
coniiioting  with  such  State  laws,  yet  that  this  power  of 
the  States  is  subject  to  the  limitation  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  that  no  State  law  shall  impair  the  obliga- 
tion of  contracts,  and  State  laws  cannot,  theref ore^,  dis- 
charge tiie  debtor  from  subsisting  contracts. 
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The  same  difficult  question  came  again  before  the  court 
in  Chief  Justice  Marshall's  time  in  Ogden  v.  Saunders,' 
where  a  majority  of  the  court  held  that  this  limitation 
on  the  power  of  the  States  did  not  appij'  as  to  contracts 
made  after  the  enactment  of  the  State  law ;  but  also  held 
that  such  State  laws  even  as  to  subsequent  contracts 
could  not  affect  the  rights  of  creditors  who  are  citizens 
of  other  States. 

Mr.  Phelps'  comment  on  these  cases  will  noL  fail  Lo 
interest  the  reader,    lie  says: 

"  It  is  to  be  remembered  further  that  in  only  one  of 
all  those  decisions  did  the  majority  of  the  court  fail  to 
eonoor  with  Marshall  In  the  ease  of  Ogden  «.  Sann- 
den^  where  the  power  of  the  States  to  pass  bankrupt  or 
insolvent  laws  was  discossed,  he  was  for  the  first  and 
last  time  in  the  minority.  Fonr  of  the  judges —  against 
the  opinion  of  Judges  Marshall,  Story  and  Duvall — sus- 
tained the  power  of  the  States  to  pass  such  a  law;  but  all 
eoncorred  in  the  judgment  in  that  case,  which  was  that  a 
discbarge  under  such  a  law  could  not  affect  a  creditor 
outside  the  jurisdiction  who  had  not  thought  proper  to 
appear  and  become  a  party  to  the  proceeding.  I  need 
hardly  say  to  an  assemblage  of  lawyers  that  as  the  half 
century  that  has  passed  away  since  most  of  those  decis- 
ions were  rendered  has  completely  established  and  con- 
firmed and  rendered  plainer  and  plainer  the  soundness 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  law  they  involve,  so  experience 
has  likewise  shown  that  in  this  solitary  instance  in  which 
his  opinion  was  rejected  the  Chief  Justice  was  right  He 
correctly  anticipated  with  a  far-reaching  sagacity  what 
would  be  the  result  of  a  system  of  insolvency  that  dis- 
charges a  debtor  in  one  State  and  fails  to  discharge  him 
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in  another;  that  pays  one  creditor  who  is  within  the 
State  and  fails  to  pay  another  who  is  without  it  And 
he  clearly  perceived  that  if  that  great  power  was  to  be 
reposed  at  all  in  the  Federal  Oovemment  aa  it  is  and  of 
necessity  most  be»  it  ought  to  be  an  ezclnstve  power. 
There  is  the  only  and  mistaken  instance  in  which  his 
jadgraent  on  a  constitutional  question  did  not  become 
the  law  of  the  land/'  ^ 

Frofessor  Thayer,  on  the  other  hand,  approves  the  ma- 
jority view  in  Ogden  v.  Saunders.  He  says:  *'In  the 
great  bankruptcy  cases  of  Stnrges  v.  Crowninshield  and 
Ogden  V.  Saunders,  where  it  was  held,  in  1819  and  1827, 
that  the  constitutional  provisions  as  to  the  impairment 
of  contracts  forbade  the  State  to  enact  an  insolvency  law 
which  should  discharge  a  person  from  liability  on  a  con- 
tract made  before  the  law;  and  then  again  that  it  did  not 
forbid  the  same  thing  as  touching  a  contract  made  after 
the  law,  Marshall,  who  gave  the  opinion  in  the  first  case, 
put  it  on  a  ground  equally  applicable  to  the  second;  and 
so  in  the  second  case  gave  a  dissenting  opinion.  The 
obligation  of  the  contract,  he  said,  comes  from  the  agree* 
ment  of  the  party;  it  does  not  arise  from  the  law  of  the 
State  at  the  time  it  was  made,  entering  into  or  operating 
on  the  contract.  But  this  doctrine  and  this  reasoning 
were  justly  disallowed."' 

The  reasons  and  grounds  in  support  of  the  proposition 
that  the  power  of  Congress  to  pass  a  bankruptcy  act 
proper,  i.  <?.,  one  providing  for  the  discharge  of  a  debtor 
from  his  contracts  without  performance  thereof  ia  ex- 

1  Marshall  Memorial,  III.  388,  SSQ. 

iJoha  UafshaU:  By  JamsB  Bradley  Thayer,  tWL  Houghton, 
Mifflin  4t  Ca*  BlTenide  Bngiapblcal  8evl«a) 
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elusive,  is  strongly  put  by  Mr.  Webster  ia  his  argument 
in  the  case  of  Ogden  v.  Saunders.' 

Marshall's  dissenting  opinion  in  Ogden  against  Saun- 
ders will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  present 
volume. 

In  the  subsequent  case  of  Boyle  v.  Zacharie,  G  Tetors, 
348  (1832),  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  by  Mr.  Wirt,  Mar- 
shall, Chief  Justice,  said: 

"The  judges  who  were  in  the  minority  of  the  court 
upon  the  general  question  as  to  the  constitutionality  of 
State  insolvent  laws  concurred  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Justice  Johnson  in  the  case  of  Ogden  v.  Saunders,  12 
Wheat.  213.  That  opinion  is  therefore  to  be  deemed  the 
opinion  of  the  other  judges  who  assented  to  that  juilg- 
ment.  Whatever  principles  are  established  in  that  opin- 
ion are  to  be  considered  no  longer  open  for  controversy, 
but  the  settled  law  of  the  court.'* 

See  to  the  same  effect  the  same  oase,  reported  in  6 
Petors,  at  page  635,  where  the  ofniiicMi  u  given  by  Mr. 
Justice  Story. 

Btuzgee  ▼.  Crownlnsbield. 

Tebrmry  Term.  1810. 
[4Wheaton's  Reports,  123-m] 

The  propositions  of  law  decided  are  thus  stated  by 
Mr.  Justice  Curtis  in  his  edition  of  Decisions  of  the  Sa- 
prame  Court  of  the  United  States: 

The  act  of  the  liegislatare  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
passed  on  the  8d  of  April,  1811  (which  not  only 
liberates  the  person  of  the  debtor,  bat  discbarges 

I  Works  of  Daniel  Webster,  Little  &  Brown  s  etiitiou,  IttOi,  Vol.  Vi, 
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him  from  all  liability  of  any  debt  contraotad  pre- 
vious to  his  disohaige  on  his  BQrrenderiiig  his  prop- 
erty ia  the  manner  it  preseribes),  so  Car  as  it  at- 
tempts to  discharge  the  oontraot,  is  a  law  impairing 
the  obligation  of  contiaots  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Oottstitatton  of  the  United  States,  and  is  not  a 
good  plea  in  bar  to  an  action  broaght  upon  snoh 
contraoti  in  a  oonrt  the  proceedings  of  which  the 
Legislature  which  passed  the  law  had  no  right  to 
control,  and  in  a  case  where  the  creditor  had  not 
proceeded  to  exooation  against  the  body  of  his 
debtor  within  the  State  of  New  Tork, 
Since  the  adoption  of  the  Constittttion  of  the  United 
States,  a  State  has  authority  to  pass  a  bankrupt 
law,  provided  snoh  law  does  not  impair  the  obli- 
gation of  contracts,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Con* 
stitnUon,  article  1,  section  lo,  and  provided  there 
be  no  act  of  Congress  in  force  to  establish  a  uni- 
form system  of  bankroptcy,  conflicting  with  such 
law. 

Orowninshield,  on  the  22d  of  March,  X811,  made  two 
Ota iMiiuiit  nf  ran  promiBSory  notes  to  Sturgcs,  due  in  the 
following  August.  On  the  3d  of  April, 
1811,  the  L<^gis1aturo  of  Now  Yoric,  in  which  State  the 
notes  wore  given,  passed  "  An  act  for  t!io  benefit  of  in- 
solvent debtors  and  their  creJitors.''  Crowninshield 
did  not  pay  his  notes,  but  complied  with  the  act  referred 
to,  and  obtained  a  discharge.  Sturf^es  sued  him  before 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  district  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  judges  being  upjiosod  in  opinion  upon 
the  great  questions  in  the  case,  it  was  brought  before  the 
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Sapreme  Court,  the  opinion  of  which  was  deliTOxed  on 
the  17th  of  February,  1819.^ 

Mailsuall,  Chief  Justice.  This  case  is  adjourned  from 
the  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  first  cir- 
cait  and  the  district  of  Massachusetts,  on  several 
points  on  which  the  judges  of  that  court  were  divided, 
whioh  are  stated  in  the  record  for  the  opinion  of  this 
court.  The  first  is, — 

Whether,  since  Uie  adoption  of  the  Gonstitation  of  the 
United  States,  any  State  has  authority  to  pass  a  bank- 
ropt  law,  or  whether  the  power  is  ezolnslTelj  vested  in 
the  CoDgresa  of  the  United  States  ? 

This  qoestion  depends  on  the  following^  clause  in  the 
eighth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Oonstitntion  of 
the  United  States: 

''The  Congress  shall  have  power,*'  etc,  to  estab- 
lish a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization, 
and  nniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  SS^^'^SoSSm 
bankruptcies  throughout  the  United  J^JS^*^*^*'*' 
States.'* 

The  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  contend  that  the  grant 
of  this  power  to  Congress,  without 
limitation,  takes  it  entirely  from  the  several  States, 

iThft  ooart  waa  ocnstitiited  m  follows: 

Jomr  M jJtSBALU  CAi^  JtuMes. 

BUSHROD  WaSHINQTOUp 

Wri.MAM  Johnson, 

B&OCKUOUBT  LiITWOSTON, 
IHOKAS  TODIX 
qabubl  DUViXIk 
JO808  SlOST, 

Justice  Thoma  To  id  was  abiwit  on  aecouat  of  indlaposition. 

Mr.  DiiKKett  and  Mr.  Hopliinoon  app<anrr(l  for  the  pinintiff. 
Mr.  Hunter  and  Mr.  IX  B,  Ogdeo  appeared  for  the  defeDdaoU 
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Iq  support  of  this  proposition,  thoy  argue  that  every 
power  given  to  Congress  is  necessarily  supreme;  and  if, 
from  its  nature,  or  from  the  words  of  grant,  it  is  .qjpar- 
ently  intended  to  bo  exclusive,  it  is  as  much  so  as  if  the 
States  were  expressly  forbidden  to  exercise  it. 

These  propositions  have  been  enforced  and  illustrated 
by  many  arguments  drawn  from  different  parts  of  the 
Defeiuuaf.  ooatmor     Constitution.   That  the  power  is  both 

anlimited  and  supreme  is  not  ques- 
tkmed.  That  it  u  ezoluiTe  is  denied  by  the  ooongel  for 
the  defendant 

In  oonsidering  this  question  it  mast  be  recollected 
that,  previous  to  the  formation  of  the 
S^ttoTo/tbriiSmS  new  Constitution,  we  were  divided  into 

independent  States,  united  for  some 
purposes,  bat  in  most  respects  sovereign.  These  States 
oould  exercise  almost  every  legislative  power,  and 
among  others  that  of  passing  bankropt  laws.  When  the 
American  people  created  a  National  Legislature,  with 
certain  enumerated  powersj  it  was  neither  neoessaiy  nor 
proper  to  define  the  powers  retained  by  the  States. 
These  powers  proceed  not  from  the  people  of  America, 
bnt  from  the  people  of  the  several  States;  and  remain, 
after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  what  they  were 
before,  except  so  far  as  they  may  be  Abridged  by  that 
instrument.  In  some  instances,  as  in  making  treaties, 
we  find  an  express  prohibition;  and  this  shows  the  sense 
of  the  convention  to  have  been  that  the  mere  grant  of  a 
power  to  Congress  did  not  imply  a  prohibition  on  the 
States  to  exercise  the  same  power.  But  it  has  never 
been  supp<MMd  that  this  cononrrent  power  of  legislation 
extended  to  every  possible  case  in  which  its  exercise  by 
the  States  has  not  been  expressly  prohibited.  The  con- 
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fusion  resuliini:  fioru  snch  a  practice  would  bo  endless. 
The  principle  laid  down  by  the  counsel  for  the  plaintilf, 
in  this  respect,  is  undoubtedly  correct.  Whenever  the 
terms  in  whicti  a  power  is  crranted  to  Congress,  or  the 

nature  of  the  powrr,  re(|Lure  that  it 

,        ,  ,  ,  .       ,  1  1     1      #  ,  If  tprma  are  such  tbat 

should  be  exercised  exclusively  by  Con-    p«wer  is  ex.  itisiv.  iy 

...  1       1    X   1  Rr«nt«d  to  c-.)iiKri-s*, 

gress,  the  subject  is  as  completely  taken  gubjert 

from  the  State  Legislatures  as  if  they 

had  been  expressly  forbiddeu  to  act  on  it* 

Is  the  power  to  establish  uniform  hiws  on  the  subject 
of  bankruptcies  throughout  the  United   i«  the  subject  of  bonk- 

npbef  warn  flB  raelii- 

fcUlLCb  of  llllS  description?  rfvepowert 

The  peculiar  terms  of  the  grant  cei  Lmily  deserve  no- 
tice. Congress  is  not  authorized  merely  to  pass  laws 
the  operation  of  which  shall  be  uniform,  but  to  establish 
uniform  laws  on  the  subject  throughout  the  United  States. 
This  establishment  of  uniformitij  is,  perhaps,  incompati- 
ble with  State  legislation  on  that  part  of  the  subject  to 
which  the  acts  of  Gongtesa  may  extend.  Bnt  the  subject 
u  divisible  in  its  natnre  into  bankrupt  and  insolvent 
laws;  though  the  line  of  partition  between  them  is  not 
80  distinctly  marlced  as  to  enable  any  person  to  say,  with 
positive  pfferaslon,  what  belong  ezolosiyely  to  the  one, 
and  not  to  the  other  class  of  laws.  It  is  said,  for  ez- 
ample,  that  laws  which  merely  liberate  the  person  are 
insolvent  laws»  and  those  which  discharge  the  contract 
are  bankrupt  laws.  But  if  an  act  of  Congress'  should 
disohaige  the  person  of  the  bankrupt,  and  leave  his  f 
tore  acquisitions  liable  to  his  creditors,  we  should  feel 

1  Von  Ilolst,  Const  Law  of  U.  S..  5?,  not  a  See  alao  notes  at  end 
■of  Barron  r.  Mayor  and  City  of  Baltimore  in  thi.s  volume;  Benton's 
"Thirty  Yearo'  View,"  II,  2;iy-:i40;  Webster's  Workas  V,  8,  10,  11; 
YI,  9fi^  ICr.  Webrter*B  argamwit  is  the  tarn  of  Ogdee  «  Saundeia 
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much  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  was  an  insolvent, 

not  a  bankrupt,  act:  and  therefore  un- 
te  loMirent  mA       oottStitutionaL  Another  distinction  has 

been  stated,  and  has  been  nniformly  ob- 
served. Insolvent  laws  operate  at  the  instance  of  an 
imprisoned  debtor,  bankrapt  laws  at  the  instanoe  of  a 
ereditor.  Bat  should  an  act  of  Congress  anthorize  a 
commission  of  bankruptcy  to  issne  on  the  application  of 
a  debtor,  a  court  wonld  scaroely^  be  warranted  in  saying 
that  the  law  was  nnoonstitntional,  and  the  commission  a 
nnllity. 

When  laws  of  each  description  may  be  passed  by  the 
same  Legislatare^  it  is  nnnecessary  to  draw  a  precise  line 
between  them.  The  diffionLty  can  arise  only  in  onr 
complex  system,  where  the  Legislatnre  of  the  Union  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  enacting  bankrapt  laws;  and  those 
of  the  States,  the  power  of  enacting  insolvent  laws.  If 
it  be  determined  that  they  are  not  laws  of  the  same  char> 
aeter,batarea8  distinct  as  bankrapt  laws,  and  laws  which 
ragnlate  the  coarse  of  descents,  a  distinct  line  of  separa- 
tion must  be  drawn,  and  the  power  of  each  government 
marked  with  precision.  Bat  all  perceive  that  this  line 
mast  be  in  a  great  degree  arbitrary.  Although  the  two 
systems  have  existed  apart  from  each  other,  there  issoch 
a  connection  between  then  ns  to  render  it  difficult  to  say 
how  far  they  may  be  blended  together.  The  bankrupt 
law  is  said  to  grow  out  of  the  exigencies  of  commorce, 
and  to  be  applicable  solely  to  traders;  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  say  who  must  be  excluded  from,  or  may  bo  included 
within,  this  description.  It  is,  like  every  otlior  pru  t  of 
the  subject,  one  on  which  the  Legislature  may  ejiercise 
an  extensive  discretion. 
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This  diiBculty  of  discriuiiniting  with  anj  accuracy 
between  insolvent  and  bankrupt  laws    Difficulty oidhcttaii. 
would  lead  to  the  opinion  that  a  bank-  gff^^^tSSS*?*^ 

laws.  * ' 

rupt  law  may  contain  those  regulations 
which  are  generally  found  in  insolvent  laws;  and  that 
an  insolvent  law  may  contain  those  which  are  common 
to  a  bankrupt  law.  If  tliis  be  correct,  it  is  obvious  that 
much  inconvenience  wuuid  result  from  that  construction 
of  the  Constitution  wtiich  should  deny  to  the  SLutc  Legis- 
latures the  power  of  acting  on  this  subject,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  grant  to  Congress.  It  may  bo  thought 
more  convenient  tliaL  inucli  uf  iL  should  be  regulated  by 
State  legislation,  and  Congress  may  purposely  omit  to 
provide  for  many  cases  to  which  their  power  extends. 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  a  violent  constraction  of  the 
Constitation,  and  is  certainly  a  oonvenient  one,  to  con- 
sider the  power  of  the  States  as  existing  over  saoh  cases 
as  the  laws  of  the  Union  may  not  reach.  Bot  be  this  as 
it  may,  the  power  granted  to  Congress  may  be  exercised 
or  declined,  as  the  wisdom  of  that  body  shall  decide.  If, 
in  the  opinion  of  Oongreas,  nniform  laws  concerning 
bankruptcies  ought  not  to  be  established,  it  does  not  fol« 
low  that  partial  laws  may  not  exists  or  that  State  legis- 
lation on  the  subject  must  cease.  It  is  not  the  mere  ex> 
istence  of  the  power,  but  its  exerdse,  which  is  inoompat* 
ible  with  the  exercise  of  the  same  power  by  the  Statea 
It  is  not  the  right  to  establish  these  uniform  laws,  but 
their  actual  establishment,  which  is  inconnatent  with  the 
partial  acts  of  the  States. 

It  has  been  said  that  Congress  has  exercised  this  power; 
and  by  doing  so  has  extinguished  the  power  of  the  States, 
which  cannot  be  reviYed  by  repealing  the  law  of  Con- 
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We  do  not  think  sa  If  the  right  of  the  States  to  peas 
u  the  right  of  th«  a  faanknipt  law  is  not  taken  away  br 
•war  bjr  grant  of  pow-  tho  moFe  giant  ol  that  power  to  Con- 
v£tS^^^JLS^  gress,  it  oannot  be  extinguished ;  it  can 
only  be  suspended  by  the  enactment  of  a  general  bank» 
rupt  law.  The  repeal  of  that  law  cannot»  it  is  tme^  con- 
fer the  power  on  the  States;  bnt  it  removes  a  disability 
to  its  exercise  which  was  created  by  the  act  of  Congress. 

Withoat  entering  farther  into  the  delicate  inquiry  re* 
speoting  the  precise  limitations  which  the  several  grants 
of  power  to  Congress  contained  in  the  Constitution  may 
impose  on  the  State  Legtslatnres  than  b  necessary  for 
the  decision  of  the  question  before  the  conrt»  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that^  until  the  power  to  pass  uniform  laws 
on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  be  exercised  by  Congress, 
the  States  are  not  forbidden  to  pass  a  bankropt  law,  pro> 
Tided  it  contain  no  principle  which  violates  the  tenth 
section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.* 

This  opinion  renders  it  totally  unnecessary  to  consider 
the  question  whether  the  law  of  New  York  is,  or  is  not, 
a  bankrupt  law. 

We  proceed  to  the  great  question  on  which  the  cause 
must  depend.  Does  the  law  of  New  York,  which  is 
pleaded  in  this  case,  impair  the  obligation  of  contracts 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitation  of  the  United 
States? 

This  act  liberates  the  person  of  the  debtor,  and  dis* 

iln  Golden  v.  Prinof,  3  Wash.  •]\d,  Judf;;e  Washingfton  had  previ- 
ously held  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  Stateii  f  r  Pennsyl- 
vania, that  Congress  had  the  exciusiva  power  to  pass  bankrupt  laws; 
bal  this  opinion  was  subsequentij  corrected,  and  qualirled.  Kent. 
Oom.  (lath  ed.X  i*  900.  note;  Id.,  I,  42a  Judge  Washington  always  ad- 
toed  to  thifl  Tiew.  Kent,  Com..  I,  456,  note  a;  II,  300,  note  c;  Story. 
Coai.t  I.  eb.  V.  $4tf^  aota 
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charges  hira  from  all  liability  for  any  debt  previously 
contracted,  on  bis  surrendering  his  property  in  the  man* 
ner  it  prescribe. 

In  discussing  tho  question  whet  11  or  a  bUto  is  prohib- 
ited from  passin<'  such  a  law  i\s  tins,    wimt  1ji the  obUgation 
.  ?  .  .        .    of » contract  •no  wli»l 

our  hi*st  inquiry  is  into  tho  meaning  of  wiuunpairftf 

words  in  common  use.  What  is  the  obligation  of  a  con- 
tract? and  what  will  impair  it? 

It  woold  seem  diffionlt  to  sabstitoto  words  which  are 
more  intelligible,  or  less  liable  to  misoonstraotion,  than 
those  which  are  to  be  explained.  A  contract  is  an  agree* 
ment  in  which  a  party  undertakes  to  do^  or  not  to  do^  a 
parttcalar  thing.  The  law  binds  him  to  perform  his  un- 
dertaking, and  this  is,  of  course,  the  obligation  of  bis 
contract  In  the  case  at  bar  the  defendant  has  given 
his  promissory  note  to  pay  the  plaintiff  a  sum  of  money 
on  or  before  a  certain  day.  The  contract  binds  him  to 
pay  that  sum  on  that  day;  and  this  is  its  obligation. 
Any  law  which  releases  a  part  of  this  obligation  must,  in 
the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  impair  it.  Much  more 
must  a  law  impair  it  which  makes  it  totally  invalid,  and 
entirely  discbarges  it 

The  words  of  the  Oonstitntion,  then,  are  express,  and 
incapable  of  being  misnnderstood.  They  admit  of  no 
variety  of  constraotion,  and  are  acknowledged  to  apply 
to  that  species  of  contract,  an  engagement  between  man 
and  man  for  the  payment  of  money,  which  has  been  en- 
tered into  by  these  parties.  Yet  tho  opinion  that  this 
law  is  not  within  the  prohibition  of  the  Ck>nstitation  has 
been  entertained  by  those  who  are  entitled  to  great  re- 
spect, and  has  been  supported  by  arguments  which  do* 
serve  to  be  seriously  considered. 
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It  has  been  oontended  fhat  as  a  contraot  can  only  bind 
»....•    .  .  .V. .  <^  man  to  pay  to  the  foil  extent  of  hU 


rS^tn^r^'^'cSi  P^peity,  it  b  an  im[»lied  condition 
exfeaatccii&proparty.  ^^^^     disoharged  on  sorren- 

dering  the  whole  of  It. 

Bnt  it  IB  not  trae  that  the  parties  have  in  new  only 
the  property  in  paeaeasion  when  the  contraot  ia  formed, 
or  that  its  obligation  doee  not  extend  to  fntare  aoqni- 

Fatur««o4ui.itto<>.«.  «tiona.  Indostry,  talents,  and  inte^ 
liable  foroonttMti.      j^^y  constitute  a  fund  which  is  as  confl. 

dently  trusted  as  property  itseijf.  Fatare  acquisitions 
are  therefore  liable  for  contracts;  and  to  release  them 
from  this  liability  impairs  their  obligation.* 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  States  are  not  prohibited 
from  passing  bankrupt  laws,  and  that  the  essential  prin- 
ciple of  such  laws  is  to  discharge  the  bankrupt  from  all 
past  obligations;  that  the  States  have  t>een  in  the  con- 
stant practice  of  passing  insolvent  laws,  such  as  that  of 
Xew  Vork;  arnl  if  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  had 
intended  to  deprive  them  of  this  power,  insolvent  laws 
would  have  been  mentioned  in  the  prohibition;  that  the 
prevailtni^  evil  of  the  times,  which  produced  this  clause 
in  the  Constitution,  was  the  practice  of  emitting  paper 
money,  of  making  property  which  was  useless  to  the 
creditor  a  discharge  of  his  debt,  and  of  changing  the 
time  of  payment  by  authorizing  distant  instilments. 
Laws  of  this  description,  not  insolvent  laws,  constituted, 
it  is  said,  the  mischief  to  be  remedied;  and  laws  of  this 
description,  not  insolvent  laws,  are  within  the  trae  spirit 
of  the  prohibition. 

1  Tuoker.  Const  of  U.  S.,  II,  561.  See  also  Ogden  v.  &iundera,  12 
Wheaton,  218,  and  for  a  review  of  the  decisions  in  Sturgeii  v.  Crown- 
Inshiold  and  Ogden  «i  Sannderi.  aee  oaae  of  Boyle  u  ZaoUarie,  6 
M84a 
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The  OouBtitntion  does  not  grant  to  the  States  the  power 
of  passing  bankrupt  laws,  or  any  other  power;  but  finds 
them  in  possession  of  it^  and  may  either  prohibit  its  fa- 
tore  exercise  entirely,  or  restrain  it  so  fiu'  as  national 
policy  may  require.  It  has  so  far  restrained  it  as  to  pro- 
hibit the  passage  of  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of 
oontraots.  Although,  then,  the  States 
may,  until  that  power  shall  be  exercised  do  wd  th«^iuu£S 

Mt  upon  tttoiBa 

by  Congress^  pass  laws  conoeming  bank- 
rupts, yet  they  cannot  constitutionally  introdnoe  into 
such  laws  a  clause  which  disoharges  the  obligations  the 
bankrupt  has  entered  into.  It  is  not  admitted  that, 
withoat  this  principle,  an  act  cannot  be  a  bankrupt  law; 
and  if  it  were,  that  admission  would  not  change  the  Con> 
stitution,  nor  exempt  such  acts  from  its  prohibitions. 

The  argument  drawn  from  the  omission  in  the  Consti* 
tution  to  prohibit  the  States  from  passing  insolvent  laws 
admits  of  several  satisfactory  answers.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary, nor  would  it  have  been  safe,  had  it  even  been  the 
intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  to  prohibit 
the  passage  of  all  insolvent  laws,  to  enumerate  particular 
subjects  to  which  the  principle  they  intended  to  establish 
should  appl3^  The  principle  was  the  inviolabilit}'^  of 
contracts.  This  [irinciple  was  to  be  protected  in  what> 
soever  form  it  might  be  assailed.  To  what  pur- 
pose  enumerate  the  particular  modes  of  violation 
which  should  be  forbidden,  when  it  was  intended  to  for- 
bid  all?  Had  an  enumeration  of  all  the  laws  which  might 
violate  contracts  been  attempted,  the  provision  must  have 
been  less  compiler  and  involved  in  more  perplexity  than 
it  now  is.  Tlio  j^Iain  and  simple  declaration,  that  no 
State  shall  pass  :tny  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts, includes  insolvent  laws,  and  all  other  laws,  so  far 
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at  they  infringe  the  principle  the  conyentioo  intended  ta 
hold  saorod,  and  no  farther. 

Bat  a  BtiU  more  satiBfaotory  anawer  to  thia  aigoment 
ia  that  the  convention  did  not  intend  to  prohibit  the  paa- 
aage  of  all  inaolvent  lawa.  To  paniah  honeat  inaoWenoy 
by  impriaonment  for  life*  and  to  make  thia  a  conatito- 
tional  principle,  would  be  an  ezoeas  of  inhnmanity  which 
will  not  readily  be  imputed  to  the  illnatrioua  patriota 
who  framed  our  Conatitntion,  nor  to  the  people  who 
Ditioctiocbetwee^tha  «iopted  it  The  diatiuction  between 
SSyjSfS^^Ki'S  the  obligation  of  a  contract  and  the 
to«DftiN»ii.  remedy  given  by  the  Legialature  toen- 

iatee  that  obligation  haa  been  taken  at  the  bar,  and 
eziata  in  the  nature  of  things.*  Without  impairing  the 
obligation  of  the  contract,  the  remedy  may  certainly  be 
modified  as  the  wisdom  of  the  Nation  ahall  direct  Con- 
finement of  the  debtor  may  be  a  punishment  for  not 
performing  his  contract,  or  may  be  allowed  as  a  means 
of  inducing  him  to  perform  it  But  the  State  may  refuse 
to  inflict  this  punishment,  or  may  withhold  this  means, 
and  leave  the  contract  in  full  force.  Imprisonment  ia 
no  part  of  the  contract,  and  simply  to  release  the  prisoner 
does  not  impair  its  obli^^ation.  argument  can  be 
fairly  drawn  from  the  sixty-first  section  of  the  act  for 
establishing  a  uniform  system  of  bankruptcy,  which 
militates  against  this  reasoning.   That  section  declares 

1  Kent  does  noC  agree  with  Jlanhall  on  this  point  K«nt»  Oonu 

(12tb  ed),  I.  456,  Dotea.  Soe  alsos.  r.,  Justice  Washington's  objection 
to  this  dictum  in  Mason  v.  Haile.  12  Wheaton,  '57S.  The  distinction 
here  adverted  to  by  Marshall  is,  however,  firmly  established  ia  the 
jurispmdeiioeof  tbisooontfy.  Tho  Legislatmo  as  to  pi»ozistIng  oon* 
tracts  nay  modify  or  alter  the  remedy,  provided  snob  ofiaago  does 
not  substantially  impair  the  ability  of  tbe  creditor  to  enforos] 
fonnanoe  of  tbe  oontraot  Seibert    Lewi%  128  U.  &  884 


S(mges  a  Cnwninshiekl, 


that  the  act  shall  not  be  conBtraed  to  repeal  or  aanal 
the  laws  of  any  State  then  in/aree  for  the  relief  of  insoW* 
ent  debtors,  except  so  far  as  may  respect  persons  and 
cases  clearly  within  its  pnrview;  and  in  such  cases  it 
affords  its  sanction  to  the  relief  giycn  by  the  insolvent 
laws  of  the  State,  if  the  creditor  of  the  prisoner  shall 
not,  within  three  months,  proceed  against  him  as  a  bank- 
rupt 

The  insertion  of  this  section  indicates  an  opinion  in 
Congress  that  insolvent  laws  might  be  considered  as  a 
branch  of  the  bnnkrupt  system,  to  be  repealed  or  an- 
nulled  by  an  act  for  establishing  that 


,  ,         ,  ...  Insolvent  laws  a  U.,—^ 

system,  although  not  within  its  pur-  ot  Uw  baniovpt  v*- 
view.  It  w:is  for  that  reason  only  that 
a  provision  against  this  construction  could  be  necessary. 
The  last  member  of  the  section  adopts  the  provisions  of 
the  State  laws,  so  far  as  they  apply  to  cases  within  the 
purview  of  the  act. 

This  section  certainly  attempts  no  construction  of  the 
Constitulion,  nor  does  it  suppose  any  provision  in  the  in- 
solvent laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.  It 
leaves  them  to  operate,  so  far  as  constitutionally  they 
may,  uua;'.!  nod  by  the  act  of  Congress,  except  where 
that  act  iiKiy  upply  to  itnlivuiual  cases. 

The  aigument  whic  ii  lias  been  pressed  most  earnestly 
at  the  bar  is,  that,  althouiih  all  iegisla-  „  .  ^  .  ^  . 
tive  acts,  which  discharge  the  obliga-  t«pbri»Wni*it 
tion  of  a  contract  without  performance,  are  within  the 
very  words  of  the  Constitution,  yet  an  iaaolvont  aot^  con- 
taining this  principle,  is  not  within  its  spirit,  because 
snch  acts  have  been  passed  by  GoloDial  and  State  Legis- 
latures from  the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  and  be- 
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cause  we  know,  from  the  history  of  the  times,  that  the 
mind  of  the  conyention  was  directed  to  other  laws, 
which  werefvandiileiit  in  their  character,  which  enabled 
the  debtor  to  escape  from  his  obligation  and  yet  hold 
his  property,  not  to  tbiB»  which  is  beneficial  in  its  opera-* 
tion. 

Before  discussing  this  afgoment,  it  may  not  be  im* 

proper  to  premise,  that,  although  the  spirit  of  an  instro- 
ment,  especially  of  a  Constitution,  is  to  be  respected  not 
leas  than  its  letter,  yet  the  spirit  is  to  be  collected  chiefly 
from  its  words.  It  would  be  dangerous  in  the  extreme 
to  infer  from  extrinsic  circumstances  that  a  case,  for 
which  the  words  of  an  instrument  expressly  provide,  shall 
be  exempted  from  its  operation.  Where  words  conflict 
with  each  other,  where  the  different  clauses  of  an  instru- 
ment bear  upon  each  other,  and  would  be  incoDsistent, 
unless  the  natural  and  common  import  of  words  be  va- 
ried, constmotion  becomes  necessary,  and  a  departure 
from  the  obvious  meaning  of  words  is  justifiable.  But  if 
in  any  case  the  plain  meaning  of  a  provision,  not  contra- 
dicted by  any  other  provision  in  the  same  instrument,  is 
to  be  disregarded,  because  we  believe  the  framers  of  that 
instrument  could  not  intend  what  they  say,  it  must  be 
one  in  which  the  absurdity  and  injustice  of  applying  the 
provision  to  the  case  would  be  so  monstrous  that  all 
mankind  would,  without  hesitation,  unite  in  rejecting 
the  application. 

This  is  certainly  not  such  a  case.  It  is  said  the  Colo- 
nial and  State  Legislatures  have  been  in  the  habit  of  pass- 
ing laws  of  this  description  for  more  than  a  century  ;  that 
they  have  never  been  the  subject  of  complaint,  an  i  con- 
sequently could  not  be  within  the  view  of  the  general 
convention. 
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The  fact  is  too  broadly  stated.  The  insolTent  laws  of 
manyi  indeed  of  by  far  the  greater  Innolvftit  laws  of  many 
number,  of  the  States  do  not  contain   pcnoo  aTmS^  but 

leiiT«to  ftone  hit  olill' 

this  principle.   They  discharge  the  per-         •»  w- 

800  of  the  debtor,  but  leave  his  obligation  to  pay  in  foil 

force.   To  this  (be  Constitution  is  not  opposed. 

But  were  it  even  true  that  this  principle  had  been  in- 
troduced generally  into  those  laws,  it  would  not  justify 

our  varvinfT  the  construction  of  the  section.  Even'  State 
in  the  Union,  both  while  a  colony  and  after  becoming in- 
depentlent,  had  been  in  the  practice  of  issuing  paper 
money;  yet  this  practice  is  in  terms  prohibited.'  If  the 
long  exercise  of  the  power  to  emit  bills  of  credit  did  not 
restrain  the  convention  from  prohibiting  its  future  exer- 
cis'\  ntMthor  can  it  be  said  that  the  long  exercise  of  tlu^ 
power  to  impair  the  obligation  of  contracts  should  pro- 
vent  a  similar  prohibition.  It  is  not  admitted  that  the 
prohibition  is  more  express  in  the  one  case  than  in  the 
other.  It  does  not,  indeed,  extend  to  insolvent  laws  by 
name,  because  it  is  not  a  law  by  name,  but  a  principle, 
which  is  to  be  forbidden;  and  this  principle  is  described 
in  as  appropriate  terms  as  our  language  atfonls. 

Neither,  as  we  conceive,  will  any  admissible  rule  oi" 
construction  justify  us  in  limiting  the  prohibition  under 
consideration  to  the  particular  laws  which  have  been  de- 
scribed at  the  bar,  and  which  furnished  such  cause  for 
general  alarm.  What  were  those  laws  ?  * 

We  are  told  they  were  snoh  asgrew  out  of  the  general 

1  See  also  Thorpe,  Const.  Uist  of  U.  8.,  i,  120-1:^  and  uote^  "  The 
power  to  make  anything  but  gold  and  ailver  a  tender  in  payment 
of  debte  is  withdrawa  from  the  Statea  on  tlie  nme  principle  with 

tbnt  of  issuing  a  paper  currency."   ^Tudison,  Federalislv  Na  44  <8ee 
note  on  Trevett  r.  Weedon.  at  end  of  this  case.) 
^See  McMHster,  Hist.  People  of  U.  &.  V,  101. 162L 
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distress  following  the  war  in  which  our  independence 
was  established.  To  relieve  this  distress,  paper  money 
was  issued;  worthless  lands, and  other  property  of  no  use 
to  the  creditor,  were  made  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts; 
and  the  time  of  pa^'nu-nt  sLipulated  in  tho  contract  was 
extended  by  la^v.'  These  were  the  peculiar  evils  of  the 
day.  80  much  mischief  was  ilone,  and  so  much  more 
was  apprelicnded,  that  trencral  distrust  prevailed,  and 
all  conlidence  between  man  and  man  was  destroyed.'  To 
laws  of  this  description,  therefore,  it  is  said,  the  prohi- 
bition to  pass  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts 
ought  to  be  confined. 

Let  thb  argument  be  tried  by  the  words  of  the  section 
under  consideration.  * 

Was  this  general  pivbibition  intended  to  prevent  paper 
money?  We  are  not  allowed  to  say  so,  because  it  is 

expressly  provided  that  no  State  shall 
ESto^S^ilf       "emit  bills  of  credit."'  Neither  could 

these  words  be  intended  to  restrain  the 
States  from  enabling  debtors  to  discbarge  their  debts  by 
the  tender  of  property  of  no  real  value  to  the  creditor, 
because  for  that  subject  also  particular  provision  is  made. 

^MoSlaster.  Ui^L  People  of  U.  &,  III.  416,  417. 

*"The  dedaion  of  Judge  Clark  in  1899;  [{&  (he  famous  KentnotEj 

old  and  new  c(  -irt  c  mtroversy]  that  the  replevin  and  stay  laws 
were  unconstitutional.  ]\n<\  hpfn  followed  by  an  nttrmpt  to  remoTO 
him  by  an  address  of  the  l-e^jislature  to  tho  Governor.  The  eilort 
fiftiled,  but  when,  in  1828;  the  Court  of  Appeals  likewise  declared  the 
wboie  system  of  relief  Uws  unoonstitatioiia],  the  Anembly  voted 
that  the  decision  of  the  court  was  erroDSOtu^  out  down  tbesatatyof 
each  of  the  three  ind:rr>^  to  tucnty-nve  cents  a  year,  and  made  the 
que.stion  of  removing  theiu  a  i>olitical  issua"  McMa<5ter,  Hist.  People 
of  U.  a,  V,  162;  Ozation  of  Jeremiah  Smith,  MarshaU  Memorial,  I, 
144. 14& 

<Ciaign  State  of  Ubsouii,  4  Pei  411;  pott,  pfk  6a0-«4a 
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Nothing  but  gold  and  Bilrer  ooin  caa  be  made  a  tender 

in  payment  of  debts. 

It  remains  to  inquire  whether  the  prohibition  under 
consideration  could  be  intended  for  the  single  case  of  a 
law  directinf^  that  judgmenta  ahoold  be  oarried  into  ex- 
ecution by  instalments  ? 

Thisquo^tion  will  scarcely  admit  of  discussion.  If  this 
was  the  only  remaining  mischief  against  which  the  Con- 
stitution intended  to  provide,  it  would  undoubtedly  have 
been,  like  paper  money  and  tender 

'  '    '  *'  No  State  sball  pam  any 

laws,  expre^l y  forbidden.  At  any  rate,  ^JJ^iqtoSmiiBci*'*' 
terms  more  directly  applicable  to  the 
subject,  more  appropriately  expressing  the  intention  of 
the  Convention,  would  have  boon  used.  It  seems  scarcely 
possible  to  suppose  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution, 
if  intending  to  prohibit  only  laws  authorizing'  the  pay- 
ment of  debts  by  instalment,  would  have  expressed  that 
intention  by  saying,  ".\o  State  shall  pass  any  law  im- 
pairing the  obligation  of  contracts."  No  men  would  so 
express  such  an  intention.  Ko  men  would  use  terms  em- 
bracing a  whole  class  of  laws,  for  the  purpose  of  desig- 
nating a  single  individual  of  that  class.  No  court  can 
be  justified  in  restricting  such  comprehensive  words  to  a 
particular  mischief  to  which  no  allusion  is  made. 

The  fair  and,  we  think,  the  necessary,  constraction  of 
the  sentence  requires  that  we  shonld  give 
these  words  their  full  and  obvious  meaning.  °°"**™^'°"* 
A  general  dissatisfaction  with  that  lax  system  of  legis- 
lation which  followed  the  war  of  our  reTolntion  un- 
doubtedly directed  the  mind  of  the  convention  to  this 
subject.  It  is  probable  that  laws,  such  as  those  which 
have  been  stated  in  azgument,  prodnoed  the  loudest 
complaints,  were  meat  immediately  felt   The  attention 
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of  the  conv^tion,  therefore,  was  particularly  directed  to 
paper  money,  and  to  acts  which  enabled  the  debtor  to 
discharge  his  debt  otherwise  than  was  stipalated  in  the 
c.  nstnKtion  of  the   coatroct.    Had  nothing  more  been  in- 

tended,  nothing  more  would  have  been 
expressed.  l?ut,  in  the  opinion  of  the  convention,  much 
more  remained  to  be  done.  The  same  mischief  might 
be  effected  by  other  means.  To  restore  public  conli- 
dence  completely,  it  was  necessary  not  only  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  p.trticular  means  bv  which  it  might  be  effected, 
but  to  prohibit  the  use  of  any  means  by  wliieh  the  same 
mischief  might  bo  produced.  The  convention  appears 
to  have  intended  to  establish  a  great  principle,  that  con- 
tracts should  be  inviolable.  The  Constitution  therefore  ♦ 
declares  that  no  State  shall  pass  any  law  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts.** 

If,  as  we  think,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  intention 
might  actuate  the  convention;  that  it  is  not  only  con- 
sistent with,  but  is  apparently  manifestetl  by,  all  that 
part  of  the  section  which  res])ects  this  subject;  that  the  ' 
words  used  are  well  adapted  to  the  expression  of  it:  that 
violence  would  be  done  to  their  plain  meaning  by  under- 
standing them  in  a  more  limited  sense;  those  rules  of 
construction,  which  have  been  consecrated  by  the  wis- 
dom of  ages,  compel  as  to  say  that  these  words  prohibit 
the  passage  of  any  law  discharging  a  contract  without 
performance. 

By  way  of  analogy,  the  statntes  of  limitations  and 
against  nsury  have  been  referred  to  in  argument;  and  it 
has  been  supposed  that  the  constrnotion  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  this  opinion  maintains  woald  apply  to 
them  also,  and  must  therefore  be  too  eztenstve  to  be  cor- 
rect 
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We  do  not  think  so.   Statutes  of  limitations  relate  to 
the  remedieB  which  are  furnished  in 
the  conrts.   They  rather  establish  that   itOatfttowmedje*  and 

•rs  art  to  pont 

certain  circumstances  shall  amount  to 

evidence  that  a  contract  has  been  performed,  than  dis- 
pense with  its  performance.  If,  in  a  State  where  six 
years  may  he  pleaded  in  bar  to  an  action  of  msumpsit^  a 
law  should  pass  decharing  that  contracts  already  in  ex- 
istence, not  barred  by  the  statute,  should  he  construed  to 
be  within  it,  there  could  be  little  doubt  of  its  unconstitu- 
tionality. 

So  with  respect  to  the  laws  against  usury.  If  the  law 
be,  that  no  person  shall  take  more  than  L»w»a«taiiwiiyiot 
six  per  centum  per  annum  for  the  use  •»p«»™^ 
of  money,  and  that,  if  more  be  reserved,  the  contract 
shall  bo  void,  a  contract  made  thereafter,  reserving  seven 
per  cent.,  would  have  no  obligation  in  its  commence- 
ment: but  if  a  law  should  declare  that  contracts  already 
entered  inLu,  and  reserving  the  lef^al  interest,  should  bo 
usurious  and  void,  either  in  the  whole  or  in  part,  it  would 
iuipiiir  the  obli<^ation  of  the  contract,  and  would  be 
clearly  unconstitutional. 

This  opinion  is  confined  to  the  case  actually  under 
consideration.  It  is  confined  to  a  case  in  which  a  cred- 
itor saes  in  a  ooort,  the  proceedings  of  which  the  Legis- 
lature, whose  act  is  pleaded,  bad  not  a  right  to  control; 
and  to  a  case  where  the  creditor  bad  not  proceeded  to 
execution  against  the  body  of  his  debtor,  within  the  State 
whose  law  attempts  to  absolve  a  confined  insolvent 
debtor  from  his  obligation.  When  snoh  a  case  arises,  it 
will  be  considered. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  conrt  that  the  act  of  the  State 
of  New  York  which  is  pleaded  by  the  defendant  in  this 
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canse,  so  far  as  it  attempts  to  diaebargo  this  defendant 
Act  or  state  «>  f ar ^  decIaMtion  ffleu- 

SSSthl^bf  S"u;SSn.  tioned,  is  contrary  to  the  Conatitotion 
■ututtonaL  United  States,  and  that  the  plea 

is  no  bar  to  the  action. 

NOTEL 

Kent,  commontincr  on  the  foreixoiner  case,  says:  "It 
remains  yet  to  be  settled  whether  it  bo  lawful  for  a  State 
to  pass  an  insolvent  law,  which  shall  be  effectual  to  dis- 
charge the  debtor  from  a  debt  contracted  after  the  pass- 
ing of  the  act  and  contracted  within  the  State  making 
the  law.  The  general  language  of  the  court  would  seem 
to  reach  even  this  case;  but  the  facts  in  these  cases  de- 
cided do  not  cover  this  ground,  and  the  oases  decided 
arc  not  authority  to  that  extent." ' 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  went  a  step 
further  in  the  case  of  M'MilUin  v.  ^PXeill,  4  Wheaton, 
209.  This  was  a  discharge  under  the  insolvent  law  of  a 
diflerf^nt-  L'overnmont  f'>nn  that  in  which  the  contract 
was  made.    The  facts  in  this  cnso  are  as  follows: 

M'Xeill  was  surety  on  custom-house  bouds  given  in 
ISll  by  M'Millan,  as  importer  of  foreign  merchandise. 
M'Ncill  paid  the  l)on(ls  on  August  23  and  Sc])tcTnbiT  2'^, 
1813,  after  suit  and  judgment.  M'Millan.  tlien  a  resident 
of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  afterwards  removed  to 
New  Orleans,  and  on  August  23, 1815,  was  dischargred 
from  all  his  indobtcdnoss  under  a  bankrupt  or  in.^olvcnt 
law  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  parsed  in  l^os.  M'Millan 
also  obtained  a  certiiicate  of  discharge  under  the  laws  of 
England.  M'Keill  does  not  seem  to  have  appeared  in 
either  of  the  proceeding's  for  "M'^Tillan's  discnari^^e,  and 
on  -lulyl,  1^17,  brought  suit  against  M'Millan  to  recover 
the  amouDl  paid  under  the  judgments  on  the  custom- 
hoQse  bonds. 

This  cause  was  argued  by  Mr.  C.  J.  IngersoU  for 
M'^fiIlan,  the  plaintiff  in  error,  no  counsel  appearing  for 
the  defendant  in  error. 

Hr.  Chief  Jnstioe  Mabshall  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  stating  that  thia  case  waa  not  distangnishable  in 

>  Kmi,  Coin,  asth  ecLX  1. 49l«  -  "  -  ' 
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principle  from  the  preceding  case  of  Sturges  v.  Crown- 
insbiold.  That  the  circuinstanc<»  of  tiie  State  law, 
nnder  which  the  debt  was  attempted  to  be  discharged, 
having  been  passed  befoi*e  the  debt  was  contracted,  made 
no  difference  in  the  application  of  the  principle,  and  that 
as  to  the  certificate  under  the  English  bankrupt  law,  it 
has  frequently  been  determined,  and  was  well  settled, 
that  a  disohaiige  under  a  forei^  law  was  no  bar  to  an 
action  on  a  contract  made  in  this  country. 

In  Farmers  A  Mechanics*  ^nk  of  Pennsylvania  v. 

Smith,  ()  Wheaton,  131,  it  was  hold  tliat 

As  Acr  of  n  Stale  Legishiture  which  discharges  a  dehtor 
from  ail  liability  lor  debts  contracted  previous  to  his 
discharge,  on  his  snrrendering  his  property  for  the 
benefit  of  his  creditors,  is  a  law  impairing  the  obliga- 
tion of  a  contract  previously  made,  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  so  far 
as  it  attempts  to  disohai^  the  contract;  and  it  makes 
nodiflFerence,  in  such  a  case,  that  the  suit  was  brought 
in  the  Btate  court  of  the  State,  of  which  both  the 
parties  were  citizens,  where  the  contract  was  made 
and  the  discharge  obtained,  and  where  they  con- 
tinned  to  reside  nntil  the  suit  was  brought. 

Error  to  the  Supreme  Conrt  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

This  was  an  action  of  mmmpRit,  brought  by  the  plaint- 
iffs in  error,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  defendant  pleaded  a  dischar^ 
under  an  insolvent  law  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
piisscd  "after  the  contract  declared  on  wns  ?uade.  *The 
plea  also  averred  that  the  cause  of  action  [133 J  arose  in 
the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  from  contracts  made 
within  the  same,  and  that  the  plaintiffs  and  defendants 
were,  at  the  time  the  said  contracts  w^ro  made,  and  at 
the  time  the  causes  of  action  accrued  and  at  the  time  the 
said  act  passed,  citizens  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and 
still  continued  to  be  citizens  thereof.  To  this  plea  there 
was  a  demurrer;  and  judgment  being  rendered  thereon 
for  the  defendant  the  cause  was  brought  by  writ  of  error 
to  this  conrt 

Hopkins,  for  the  plaintiffs.  [MS*] 
Ser^eam^  for  the  defendant. 
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IWarshall,  Chief  Justice,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  that  this  case  was  not  distinguishable  from  its 
former  deotsions  on  the  same  subject,*  except  by  the  oir> 

cumstances  that  tho  defendant,  in  the  present  case,  was 
a  citizen  of  the  same  State  with  the  plaintitTs  at  tho  time 
Ihe  contract  was  niado  in  that  State  and  remained  such 
at  the  time  the  euit  was  commenced  in  its  courts.  Bat 
that  these  facts  made  no  difference  in  the  cases.  The 
Constitution  of  the  I'nited  St  ites  was  made  for  the  whole 
people  of  the  Union  and  is  equally  binding  upon  ail  tho 
courts  and  all  the  citizeoB.  Jnd^fn^ni  reverted. 

"It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  bankruptcy  laws  have 
greatly  modihed  the  exiBtintj  system  of  entorcing  con- 
tracts or  collecting  debts,  in  the  case  of  persons  who  fail 
to  meet  their  engagements,  or  to  pay  for  want  of  ability  to 
do  so.  Those  laws  are  administered  under  Federal  stat- 
utes, and  not  only  under  an  act  of  Congress,  but  under 
the  rales  of  practice  prescribed  and  adopted  for  the  courts 
of  the  United  States. 

"As  to  what  is  a  bankruptcy,  see  opinion  of  Judge  Catron 
delivered  in  the  Circuit  Court,  Jn  re  IQein,  1  flow.  277. 
The  whole  subject  was  elaboratelj  considered  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  New  York  in  Kunsler  v.  Kohaus,  5  Hill, 
317."  Mill'  r  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
lOU,  110  and  note  1. 

In  the  case  of  Konzler  v.  Kohaus  the  court  decided,  in  t^ 
a^e<z,thattiie  voluntary  feature  of  the  bankrupt  law  of  1841, 
involvin<r  a  principle  hitherto  unknown  in  the  bankrupt 
laws  of  other  countries  or  of  the  Li  nited  States,  was  uncon- 
stitutional becmuse  not  the  bankrupt  laws  within  the  con> 
tcmplation  of  the  Constitution.  But  this  case  was  overruled 
by  decisions  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

In  Trevett  -m.  Weedon  in  17bG,  in  lihode  island,  the 
judges  decided  that  a  law  making  paper  money  a  tender 
in  payment  of  debts  was  unconstitutional  and  against  the 
pnnciples  of  M</<j)vi  Clarfn.  Thev  were  rompcmed  to  ap- 
pear before  tho  i^igislature  to  vindicate  Lliemseives;  and 
the  next  year  (being  chosen  annually)  they  were  left  out 
of  office  for  questioning  the  legishilivo  power.  Story,  Cool 
on  Const,  of  U.  S.,  I,  4<v,>.  note;  Marshall  Memorial,  II, 
24i»,  5Uii;  Thorpe,  Const.  Hist  of  U.  b.,  1,  268-270. 
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REFERENCES  TO  STUROBS  n  GROWNINSHIELD^  IN  MAR> 

SHALL  MBUORIAU 

Vol.  1 

Justice  Horace  Gray,  p(x  70,  Prof.  Jamea  Bradley  Thayer, 
Pk  284;  Judca  Le  Banm  CoUi  p;  804;  Judge  JaniM  T.  UlloheU,  p.  484; 
Bon.  John  niiwelt  Moon^  pi  51& 

Hon.  R  Warner  Hill,fik  llfl;  Hampton  Ctoeon,  Wg^,  pt  861;  BSon. 
William  A.  Ketcham,  p.  294;  Boo.  BenfyOilMt  Lodges  pi  888;  Hon. 
Heniy  Hitohcook,  pi  61& 

Vol*  in. 

Hod.  Bartlett  Tripp,  p^  157;  Judge  J.  A.  Ckxiper,  pi  190;  Judge 
CorneUus  H.  Hanford,  p.  350;  Hod.  Edward  J.  Phelps  pp^  888,  388. 


NATIONAL  AND  STATE  SOV!:nElGNTY  —  COX- 
GRESS  HAS  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  POWER 
TO  CHARTER  A  BANK  AS  A  FISCAL  AGENCY 
OF  THE  GENERAL  GOVERNMENT  ~  THE 
STATES  HAVE  NO  POWER  TO  TAX  ITS  OP- 
ERATIONS OR  FRANCHISES  WITHOUT  THE 
CONSENT  OF  CONGRESS, 

At  the  February  term,  1819,  the  Supreme  Ck>urt  decided 
three  causes  confessedly  among  the  greatest  and  most 
important  in  its  history, —  the  bankruptcy  case  of  Storges 
V,  Crowninsfaield,  above  ^ven,  The  Maryland  Bank  case, 
and  the  Dartmouth  College  case^  both  of  whioh  immedi- 
ately follow. 

in  the  iMaryland  Bank  case  the  validity  of  the  act  of 
Congress  of  181G  incorporating  the  United  States  Bank, 
and  the  validity  of  an  act  of  the  Maryland  Legislature  of 
1S18  imposing  a  stamp  tax  on  notes  issued  by  the  branch 
Bank  of  the  United  States  in  Maryland,  were  involved. 
Counsel  the  most  eminent  in  the  country  were  ocm- 
<serned  in  the  case;  the  arguments  occupied  more  than  a 
week.  Webster  opened,  Hopkinson  followed,  then  Wirt, 
Jones  and  Martin  in  the  order  named.  Mr.  Pinkney  made 
the  closing  reply,  which  occupied  three  days  in  delivery. 

The  word Bank  "  or  "  Incorporation  "  is  not  found  in 
the  Federal  Constitution,  but  the  power  of  Congress  to 
incorporate  the  bank  was  deduced  by  the  court  from  tho 
express  powers  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  etc.,  and  from 
the  clause  conferring  on  Con^rrpss  authority  to  make  all 
laws  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into  effect  the  powers 
■expressly  granted.  It  was  accordingly  held  by  the  bu- 
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preme  Court  that  Congreas  had  power  to  oharter  a  bank 
as  an  agency  of  the  General  GoTemiiieiit;  and  it  was  also 
held  that  the  act  of  the  State  taxing  the  operations  of 

the  bank  without  the  consent  of  Congress  was  in  conflict 
with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
was,  therefore,  void.  But  the  court  admitted  that  the 
States  might  tax  the  "  property  "  of  the  bank  as  distin- 
guished from  its  "  operations  "  and  "  franchises." 

The  principles  of  this  decision  in  both  of  its  parts  are 
among  the  settled  and  no  longer  questioned  doctnnra  of 
American  constitutional  law.  The  reports  of  the  Snpreme 
Court  since  1810  show  that  scores  of  cases  have  ansen  in 
regard  to  the  power  of  the  States  to  tax  or  otherwise  bur- 
don  or  retard  the  agencies,  instrumentalities,  powers  or 
operations  of  the  (General  Government,  and  these  cases 
have  all  been  professedly  din-ided  on  the  doctrines  laid 
down  in  the  Maryland  P.anlc  case. 

The  latest  decision  on  the  subject  is  in  the  case  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Telegraph  Com})any  v.  The  City  of 
Philadelphia,  October  term,  10i»2  (190  T.  S.  im).  Mr. 
Justice  Brewer's  summary  of  the  decisions  of  the  court 
will  be  found  in  the  foot-note.* 

1  Few  questions  are  more  important  or  have  been  more  embarrass- 
in;^  tliun  tlioso  arising  from  the  efforts  of  u  State  or  its  municipali- 
ties to  incraasa  tbeir  revenues  bj  exactinntt  from  corporatiouti  en- 
gaged 1b  oanying  on  intentate  oommeioa  Tbaie  hxn  been  many 
cMee  to  whoM  deoMon  aome  propoaitkma  have  been  adjudicated  so 

often  as  to  be  no  longer  open  to  clisoussion. 

First.  As  said  by  Mr.  Justice  Bniflley,  speaking  for  the  OOUrt*  ia 
Robbins  v.  Sbelbj  Taxing  District,  120  U.  a  489.  402: 

"The  Cooafcitatioa  of  the  United  Btatea  having  given  to  Gongveas 
the  poorer  to  legnlate  oonunecoa,  not  only  with  foraign  natiooi^  bat 
among  the  several  States,  that  power  is  necessarily  exolusi  re  when- 
ever the  subjects  of  it  are  national  in  their  cbaraoter,  or  admit 
only  of  one  uniform  system,  or  plan  of  regulation." 
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In  tbo  present  case  occurs  Marshall's  famous  dictum: 
"That  the  power  to  tax  involves  the  power  to  destroy; 
that  the  power  to  destroy  may  defeat  and  render  useless 
the  power  to  create." 

It  was  in  this  case  also  that  Mr.  Finkney  ia  the  oraate 

In  addition  to  tbe  many  oases  referred  to  by  him  the  following 
subsequent  decisions  mHV  also  be  cited:  Fargo  v.  Michigan,  121 
U.  S.  230.  246;  Philadelpbia  Steamship  Co.  v.  Pennsylvania,  122  ' 
U.  &  830,  836,  346:  W«atMii  Unkm  TWegraph  Gd  «  FMidleton,  ISS 
U.  a  847,  807;  Bowman  u  Chicago,  «(&  By.  Ga«  188  U.  a  465^  487; 
Leioup  V.  Port  of  Mobile,  127  U.  8.  640,  648;  Asher  tLTexaa^iaSIT.  a 
129, 131;  Stoutenburgh  v,  Iltinnick,  120  U.  S.  141,  148;  Leisy  v.  Har- 
din, 135  U.  &  100. 110;  Lyng  v,  Michigan.  135  U.  &  161;  McCaU  «. 
California.  188  U.  a  lOi  188:  Jit  rt  Rahrer,  140  a  a  649.  555; 
Crutober  u  Kentooky,  141  IT.  a  47. 58;  Brennan  n  Tttiuvillo,  188 
U.  a  289,  304;  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  r.  Brimson,  154 
U.  &  447,  471;  United  States  v.  Knight  Co..  1-56  U.  &  1,  21;  Schol- 
lenberger  v.  Pennsylvania,  171  U.  S.  1:  Addyston  Pipe  &  Steel  Co. 
V.  United  Statee,  170  U»  a  211;  Stockard  v.  Morgan,  185  U.  a  27. 

Seoond.  Vo  State  oan  compel  a  party,  individual  or  oorpontlon 
to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  engaging  in  interstate  coiiimerc*e.  OIou- 
rpster  Ferry  Ca  v.  Pennsylvania,  114  U.  &  196,  211;  Pickard  v.  Pull- 
man Car  Ca,  117  U.  &  34;  Robbins  r.  Shelby  Taxing  District,  120 
U.  &  480;  Fargo  v.  Michigan,  121  U.  a  230.  245;  Philadelphia  Steam- 
ship Ca  n  FennsylTania*  188  U.  a  886^  888;  Leloop  v.  Port  of 
Mobile,  127  U.  a  640.  64".:  Asher  v.  Texas.  128  U.  a  129;  Lyng  v. 
Michignn.  135  U.  a  161,  186;  McCall  n  California.  186  U.  S  104, 115; 
Crutcber  v.  Kentooky,  141  U.  &  47,  58;  Adama  Express  Ca  v.  Oiuot 
165  U.  a  194,  22a 

Third.  This  inmuiiity  does  not  prevent  a  State  from  imposing 
ordinaiy  property  taxes  upon  property  liaTing  a  situs  within  its 
territory  and  employed  in  interstate  commerce.  State  Tax  on  liail- 
way  Gross  Receipts,  15  Wall  284,  293;  The  I>elawar@  Railroad  Tnx, 
i»  Wail,  mi,  232;  Telegraph  Ca  v.  Texas,  105  U.  a  460,  464;  Uiou 
oester  I^rty  Oa  v.  Pennsylvania.  114  U.  a  188i  811;  Western  Union 
Tel.  Ca  V.  Massachusetts,  125  U.  a  530;  Marye  n  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad,  127  U.  S.  117.  123:  Leioup  v.  Port  of  Mobile,  127  U.  S.  040. 
649;  Pullman  Car  Co.  v.  Pennsylvania,  141  U.  a  18;  Massachusetts 
I'.  Western  Umon  Tel.  Ca,  141  U.  a  40;  Pittsburg,  eta  Ry.  Ca  v. 
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style  of  the  period  referred  to  the  Soprcme  Court  as 
"more  than  Amphictyonic  council,"  dcclarinf^  that  he 
saw  in  the  power  of  the  court  under  the  Constitution  to 
decide  the  conflicting  sovereign  claims  of  the  Nation  and 
the  States,  "  a  pledge  of  the  immortality  of  the  Union,  of 
a  perpetuity  of  national  strength  and  glory,  increasing 
and  brightening  with  a^,  —  of  concord  at  borne  and  rep- 
utation abroad." ' 

Backus.  154  U.  a  421;  Westorn  Union  Tel.  Ca  r.  TiRggartk  168  U.  & 
1;  Adam.  Expreas  Ca  r,  Ohio.  165  U.  S.  194.  220, 

Fourth.  The  franchise  of  a  corporation,  although  that  franchise 
is  the  bosineee  of  iotefataM  oommeroe,  is,  as  a  part  of  Its  property, 
onbjeofe  to  State  taxatlmi,  providing  at  least  the  franoiiise  is  not  de- 
rived  from  the  United  States.  Delaware  Railroad  Tax,  IS  WalL 
200,  232;  Postal  TeL  Cable  Ca  v.  Adams.  V):,  U.  S.  GSS,  G'Jli;  Erie 
Railroad  v.  Pennsjlvania,  158  U.  S.  431,  437;  CeDtml  Pacific  Railroad 
V,  Cblifornia,  162  U.  S.  91;  Western  Union  TeL  Ca  u  Taggart,  108 
U.  a  1, 18;  Western  Union  TeL  Com  Miswmri  ex  reL  Gottlieb^  poA 
lea 

Fiftli.  No  corporation,  even  though  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce, cau  appropriate  to  its  own  use  property,  public  or  private, 
without  liability  to  charge  therefor.  Packet  Ca  v.  St.  Louis,  100 
n.  a  488;  Packet  Qx  tiL  Oatlettsbnrg,  105  U.  &  088;  Ttauisportation 
Co.  V!.  Parkersburg,  107  U.  a  691:  Huse  v.  Olover.  119  U.  a  548; 
Ouachita  Packet  Ca  v.  Aiken,  121  U.  a  444;  St.  Lfjuis  v.  Western 
Union  Tel.  10..  MS  U.  S.  92;  St.  Louis  v.  Wes^teru  Union  TeL  Ca, 
149  U.  S.  400;  Postal  TeL  Cable  Ca  v.  Baltimore,  156  U.  a  210; 
Bidimood  tt.  Soathem  Bell  TeL  Co,  174  U.  &  761,  771. 

1  Wlieaton.  Lifei  eta  of  William  Pinkney,  p.  1881 

It  was  of  this  argument  that  Justice  Story  contemporaneously 
wrnt»^  ^farch  3,  181i>,  to  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  White —  "For  more 
than  a  week  past  we  have  been  engaged  in  the  cause  of  Maryland  v. 
The  Bank  of  the  United  Statea  Mr.  Pinknsj  rase  on  Udndaj  to 
eonolode  the  argtunent;  he  spoke  all  that  day  and  Tssterday,  and 
will  probably  conclude  to-day.  I  never  in  my  whole  life  heard  a 
greater  speech;  it  was  worth  a  journey  from  Salem  to  hear  it:  his 
elocution  was  excessively  vehement,  but  hid  eloqueuce  was  over- 
whelming.  His  language,  his  style,  his  figures,  his  arguments,  were 
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The  opinion  of  the  Chief  Justice  in  the  Bank  Case  is  one 
of  his  most  lofty  and  massivo  prodnctions.  Professor 
Thayer,  indeed,  ref^ards  it  as  probably  Marshall's  "great- 
est o[)inion/'  ^  Chanuellor  Kent's  high  estimate  may  he 
seen  in  the  note  below. 

The  numerous  references  on  Marshall  day  to  the  opin- 


most  bvUtlftDt  uid  spMrkling.  He  spoke  like  a  gnat  stotennaii  and 
patetoli  and  a  aonnd  oonstitutional  lawyer.  All  the  oobwetas  of 

sophistry  aud  metaphjsios  about  Stat«  righto  and  State  wstvtt^gatj 
be  briistieil  away  with  a  mighty  besom.  I  fear  that  this  speech  will 
never  be  before  the  public;  but  if  it  should  be  it  will  attract  univer^ 
Bat  admiiatioib  Hr.  PInkney  pOMcmioo,  beyond  any  man  I  evar  aaw, 
the  power  of  elegant  and  iUustiative  amplifleatioii.**  BtorylB  Life 
and  Letters,  by  \\u  son,  William  W,  Story,  I.  824. 

Story's  letters  abound  with  interesting  details  concerning;  Piuk. 
ney.  Id.,  I,  pp.  214-217.  251,  356,  278>  380,  415,  506;  II,  Lecture  on  Pink- 
ney,  pp.  490-495.  Chief  Jottioe  Manball  nys  he  "never  knew 
Pinkney's  equal  as  a  raaBonen"  Id.,  494  Stocy  adda^  **  But  Judge 
Marshall  then  forgot  himself." 

Sir.  riamptoji  L.  Carson  coIlateJ  from  contemporary  and  authentic 
source  "Fen  Sketches  of  William  Pinkney  as  he  appeared  to  his 
contemporaries,"  which  be  communicated  to  The  Legal  Intdligencerf 
Februaty  8k  18Mi—  a  most  intersaCing  prodaotioo. 

Justioe  Stoiy^B apprehension  that  Pinknoy's  speech  would  not  be 
preserved  was  in  part  realizoiL  But  Mr.  Wheaton,  the  reporter,  took 
notes  at  the  time;  Mr.  I'iukuey  afturwardii  supplied  him  with  his 
own,  and  the  substance  of  his  argument  so  fur  as  it  exists  appears  In 
Wbeaton*B  Life  of  Pinkney,  pp.  161-14H^  500-078  (Appendix  VIX  For* 
tunately  this  is  su  (TicicMitly  complete  to  eshibitsome  what  adequately 
Mr.  Pinkney's  style  and  powers. 

Mr.  Webster's  argument  m  the  case  does  not  appear  in  his  collected 
works  published  by  Little  and  Brown,  1S51.  "  Of  the  speeches  of 
Mr.  Webster,  who  opened  tlie  cause,  and  of  Ur.  Wirt»  who  followed 
Mr.  Hopkinson,  we  havo  but  mem  akebdiee,  intended  only  to  present 
the  points  to  which  tlieir  arpuments  wore  directed,  with  such  brief 
ilhmtration  as  is  iinually  to  be  found  in  a  report  for  the  use  oC  the 
profeKsion."    Kennedy's  Wirt,  II,  83, 

1  Morahall  MeMorlal.  1, 884 
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ion  of  the  Chief  Jostioe,  below  given  in  faU,  show  the 
oonseneiiB  of  professional  judgment  conoerning  its  sound* 
nesB  and  the  greatness  of  itfr  display  of  intellectnal  and 
logical  force  and  doee,  severe  and  Inminons  reasoning. 

IPOollooli   The  State  of  Ksaryland  tad  Othen. 
[4  Whwton'iB  Beportik  816-487.] 

The  propositions  of  law  decided  are  thns  stated  by  Mr. 
Jostioe  Onrtis  in  his  edition  of  Decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Conrt  of  the  United  States: 

The  act  iucorporatinf*  the  Bank  of  tho  United  States 
is  a  law  made  in  pursu:mco  of  the  Constitution. 

A  State  law  imposin^^  a  tax  ii  the  operations  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  iinriiii.-,Litutional. 

The  power  to  establish  a  branch  of  the  I'ank  of  the 
United  States  in  the  State  of  Maryland  might  prop- 
erly be  exercised  by  the  bank  itself. 

In  April,  1S16,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  incor- 
porated the  Bank  of  the  United  Stat' s  In  1817  a  branch 
of  this  bank  was  located  at  Baltimore,  Maryland.  In  1818 
the  Legislature  of  Maryland  passed  a  law  to  tax  "all 
banks  or  branches  thereof,  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  not 
chartered  by  the  Legislature."'  The  branch  of  the  United 
States  Bank  did  not  pay  this  tax,  and  M'CuUoch,  the 
cashier,  was  sued  by  John  James,  for  himself  and  the 

>This  tax,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  was  not  upmi  the  prop- 
erty of  the  bank,  but  twk  the  form  of  rffiuiring  the  notes  of  tlio 
bank  to  be  upon  stumped  paper  furnished  by  the  State,  the  amount 
of  the  stamp  being  measured  by  the  denoutiuation  of  the  bank  notes. 
Ibe  inooeeds  of  tho  atamp  tax  wont  Into  the  tioosQiy  of  tlie  Stata. 
17 
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State  of  Maryland,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  act 
impoBtDg  the  tax.  Judgment  being  given  in  the  State 
ooQrts  against  M'Culloch,  he  brought  it  before  the  Sa- 
premo  Court,'  the  opinion  of  which  was  delivered  on  the 
7th  of  March,  1819. 

Mabsham,,  Chief  Justice.  In  the  case  now  to  be  deter- 
mined, the  delendant,  a  sovereirrn  State,  denies 
the  obligation  of  a  law  enacted  by  the  Leg^islature 
of  the  Union,  anil  the  phiintitf,  on  bis  part,  contests 
the  validity  of  an  act  which  has  been  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  that  State.  The  Constitution  of  our  country,  in 
its  most  interesting  and  vital  parts,  is  to  f)e  considered ; 
the  conflicting  powers  of  the  government  of  tlie  Union 
and  of  its  members,  as  marked  in  that  Constitution,  are 
to  be  discussed;  and  an  opinion  given  which  may  es^sen- 
tially  influence  the  great  operations  of  the  government. 
No  triburuii  can  approach  such  a  question  without  a  deep 
sense  of  its  importance,  and  of  the  awful  responsibility 
involved  in  its  decision.  But  it  must  be  decided  peace- 
fully, or  remain  a  source  of  hostile  legislation,  perhaps  of 
hostility  of  a  still  more  serions  nature;  and  if  it  is  to  be 

^  The  court  was  constituted  as  follows: 

John  Maksha.i.l,  Chief  Justice, 
BUSBBOD  WaJIHINOTON, 

William  Johnsov. 

BnocKnni.sT  Livorosioir, 
Thomas  Todd, 
Gabriel  Duvall^ 

JOBIPB  BT0BT« 

Ifr.  JwliM  Todd  wm  absent  on  aocoont  of  f ndisposltidii. 

Mr.  DaaM  Webster,  Mr.  WiUIam  Pinkney  and  Attoniej^lensial 

William  Wirt  appeared  for  plaintiff  in  error. 

Mr.  Joseph  Hopkinson,  Mr.  Walter  Jones  and  Mr.  Luthor  Martin, 
Attorney-Oeaeral  of  Maryiaud,  app<jarv<l  fur  defendants  in  error. 
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80  decided,  by  this  tribunal  alone  can  the  decision  be 
made.  On  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  the 
Constitution  of  our  country  devolved  this  important  duty. 

The  first  question  made  in  the  cause  is,  Has  Congress 
power  to  incorporate  a  bank? 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  this  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered as  an  open  question,  entirely 
unprejudiced  by  the  former  proceed-  5toJSSS«?2SkT 
ings  of  the  Nation  respect in!|  it.  The 
principle  now  contested  was  introduced  at  a  very  early 
period  of  our  history,  has  been  recognized  by  many  suc- 
cessive Legislatures,  and  has  been  acted  u[)(  >n  by  the  judi- 
cial department,  in  cases  of  peculiar  delicacy,  ub  a  law  of 
undoubted  obligation. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  a  bold  and  danug  usurpation 
might  be  resisted,  after  an  acquiescence  still  longer  and 
more  complete  than  this.  But  it  is  conceived  that  a 
doubtful  question, — one  on  which  human  reason  may 
pause  and  the  human  judgment  be  suspended,  in  the  de- 
cision of  which  the  great  principles  of  liberty  are  not 
ooncerned,  but  the  respective  powers  of  those  who  are 
equally  the  representatlTes  of  the  people  are  to  be  ad« 
ja8ted,~if  not  pot  at  rest  by  the  praotkie  of  the  govern- 
ment»  ought  to  receive  a  considerable  impression  from 
that  practice.  An  exposition  of  the  Constitntion,  de- 
liberately established  by  legislative  aots^  on  the  faith  of 
which  an  immense  property  has  been  advanced,  ought 
not  to  be  lightly  disregarded. 

The  power  now  contested  was  exercised  by  the  first 
Congress  elected  nnder  the  present  m^ioryofthe  wu 
Oonstitation.  The  bill  for  incorporat-  &f«PtSS^^ita3 
ing  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  did 
not  steal  upon  an  nnsospecting  Legislators,  and  pass  nn- 
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obserred.  Its  principle  was  completely  understood,  and 
was  opposed  with  equal  zeal  and  ability.  After  being 
resisted,  first  in  the  fair  and  open  field  of  debate,  and 
afterwards  in  the  ezecntive  cabinet,  with  as  mnch  perse- 
vering talent  as  any  measore  has  ever  experienced,  ;ind 
being  snpported  by  argnments  which  convinced  minds 
as  pure  and  as  intelligent  as  this  country  can  boast,  it  be- 
came a  law.  The  original  act  was  permitted  to  expire; 
but  a  short  experience  of  the  embarrassments,  to  which 
the  refusal  to  revive  it  exposed  the  government,  con- 
vinced those  who  were  most  prejudiced  against  the 
measure  of  its  necessity,  and  induced  the  passage  of  the 
present  law.  It  would  requiie  no  ordinary  share  bf  in- 
trepidity to  assert  that  a  measure  adopted  under  these 
circum!;tnncos  was  a  bold  and  plain  usurpation,  to  which 
the  Constitution  gave  no  countenance. 

These  observations  belong  to  the  cause;  but  thej  are 
not  nifidc  under  the  impression  that,  were  the  qu  .stion 
entirely  new,  the  law  would  be  found  irreconcilable  with 
the  Constitution. 

In  discussing  this  qnostion,  the  counsol  for  the  f^tatc  of 
<■  uti  1  f  r  v  irvian.i  ''^''y J^*''!' '  hiivQ  (iccmod  it  of  somo  im- 
^Sin^^'i^B    portance,  in  the  construction  of  the 

Constitution,  to  consider  that  instru- 
ment  not  as  onianatinfr  from  the  people, 
but  as  the  act  of  sovcnML^n  and  independent  Slates.  The 
powers  of  the  (reneral  Government,  it  has  been  said,  are  , 
deh'i,Mte(l  by  the  States,  who  alone  are  truly  sovereign; 
and  must  be  exercised  in  subordination  to  the  States,  who 
alone  possess  supreme  dominion. 

nuBeiiHtoanitabifhit  would  be  diflicult  to  sustain  this 

vopatokm.  proposition.    The  convention  which 

framed  the  Constitution  was  indeed  elected  by  the  State 
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Legislatures.  Cut  tiic  instruiuent,  when  it  came  from 
their  hands,  wa^  a  mere  proposal,  without  obligation  or 
pretensions  to  it.  It  was  reported  to  the  then  existing 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  with  a  re(iuest  that  it 
might  "be  submitted  to  a  convention  of  delegat«»s.  chosen 
in  each  State  by  the  people  thereof,  under  the  recommen- 
dation of  its  Legislature,  for  their  assent  and  ratifioatioQ." 
This  mode  of  proceeding  was  adopted; 


and  by  the  convention,  by  Congress,  SiSpffSo'*' 


and  by  the  State  Legislatures,  the  in- 
strunient  was  submitted  to  the  peojile.  They  acted  upon 
it  in  the  only  manner  in  which  they  can  act  safely,  effect- 
ively and  wisely  on  such  a  subject,  by  assembling  in  con- 
vention. It  is  true  they  assembled  in  their  several  States  — 
and  where  else  should  they  have  assembled  ?  No  political 
dreamer  was  ever  wild  enough  to  think  of  breaking  down 
the  lines  which  separate  the  States,  and  of  compounding 
the  xVuiL-ncan  people  into  one  common  mass.  Of  conse- 
quence, when  they  act,  they  act  in  their  iStutes.  iUn  the 
measures  they  adopt  do  not,  on  that  account,  cease  to  be 
the  measures  of  the  people  themselves,  or  become  the 
measures  of  the  State  governmenta. 

From  these  coayentions  the  Constitution  derives  its 
whole  anthority.  The  government  prooeeda  directly  from 
the  people ;  is  *< ordained  and  established  "  in  the  name  of 
the  people;  and  is  declared  to  be  ordained  *Mn  order  to 
form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish  justice,  insure 
domestic  tranquillity,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
to  themselves  and  to  their  posterity.*'  The  assent  of  the 
States  in  their  sovereign  capacity  is  implied  in  calling  a 
convention,  and  thus  submitting  that  instrument  to  the 
people.  But  the  people  were  at  perfect  liberty  to  accept 
or  reject  it^  and  their  act  was  finaL  It  required  not  the 
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aiTirmance,  and  could  not  be  negatived  by  the  State  gov* 
ernments.  The  ConstitutioD,  when  thus  adopted,  was  of 
complete  obligation,  and  bound  the  State  soTercigotiea, 

It  has  been  said  that  the  people  had  already  sarrendered 
all  their  poweri  to  tbe  State  iOvereigntieB,  and  had 
nothing  more  to  give.  Bnt  anrely  the  qneation,  whether 
they  may  reanme  and  modify  the  powers  granted  to  gor- 
ernment^  does  not  remain  to  be  settled  in  this  ooantiy. 
Mncb  more  might  the  legitimacy  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment be  doubted  had  it  been  created  by  the  States.  The 
powers  delegated  to  the  State  sorereignties  were  to  be 
exercised  by  tiiemselves,  not  by  a  distinct  and  independent 
sovereignty  created  by  themselves.  To  the  formation 
of  a  league,  soch  as  was  the  Confederation,  the  State 
sovereignties  were  certainly  competent  Bnt  when,  ''in 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,"  it  was  deemed  neo> 
essary  to  change  this  alliance  into  an  effective  govern^ 
ment,  possessing  great  and  sovereign  powers,  and  acting 
directly  on  the  people^  the  necessity  of  referring  it  to  the 
people,  and  of  deriving  its  powers  directly  from  them, 
was  felt  and  acknowledged  by  alL 

The  government  of  tbe  Union,  then  (whatever  may  be 
the  influence  of  this  fact  on  the  case), 

The  sr*>'<'<>mmRntof  the     .  ....  ... 

^ K, ^vennMBt  18  emphatically  and  truly  a  govern- 
ment  of  the  people.  In  form  and  in 
substance  it  emanates  from  them.    Its  powers  are 
granted  by  tbem,  and  are  to  be  ezeroised  directly  on 
them,  and  for  their  benefit 

That  the  Kovpnu-u  iu      This  ffovemment  is  acknowledged  bv 

Cftn  ex<irciflc  only  those  o  » 

pow,.w(cn»nt«i  toteto  all  to  be  one  of  enumerated  powers. 

now  univerwally  M<  * 

Sllle 'U-wera^'wuf  &  The  principle,  that  it  can  exercise  only 
wa^baaqiiMtioii.     ^  powers  granted  to  it,  would  seem 

too  apparent  to  have  required  to  be  enforced  by  all 
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those  arunniL'TUs  which  its  enli^L^htoned  friends,  while  it 
was  de{H  tiii:n^-  before  the  people,  found  it  necessary  to 
urge.  That  principle  is  now  univcrsall}'  admitted.  But 
the  question,  respecting  the  extent  of  the  powers  actually 
fTanted,  is  perpetual I3'  arising-,  and  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  arise  as  long  as  our  system  shall  exist. 

In  discussing  these  questions,  the  contacting  powers  of 
the  General  and  State  governments  must  be  brought  into 
view,  and  the  supremacy  of  their  respective  laws,  when 
they  are  in  opposition,  must  be  settled. 

If  any  one  prcjposition  could  conimand  the  universal 
assent  of  mankind,  we  might  expect  it  would  be  this  — 
that  the  government  of  the  Union,  though  limited  in  its 
powers,  is  supreme  within  its  sphere  of  action.  This 
would  seem  to  result  necessarily  from  its  nature.  It  is 
the  government  of  all;  its  powers  are  delegated  by  all; 
it  represents  all,  and  acts  for  all  Though  any  one 
State  may  be  willing  to  control  its  operations,  no  State 
is  willing  to  allow  others  to  control  them.  The  Na- 
tion, on  those  subjects  on  which  it  can  act,  must  neces- 
sarily bind  ita  component  parts.  But  this  question  is 
not  left  to  mere  reason;  the  people  have  in  expres^i 
terms  decided  it  l)y  saying,  "  This  Constitution,  and  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pur- 
suance thereof,"'  "shall  l)e  the  supremo  law  of  the  land," 
and  by  requiring  that  the  members  of  the  State  Legis- 
latures, and  the  officers  of  the  executive  and  judicial 
departments  of  the  States,  shall  take  the  oath  of  fidelity 
to  it 

The  government  of  the  United  States,  then,  though 


limited  in  its  powers,  is  supreme;  and  its  Oo««nMt«rttia 

*^  ^  .       Unltad  StatM ban- 

laws,  when  made  in  pursnanca  of  the 


CoDsftitntfoiiy  form  the  snpveme  law  of  the  land,  any- 
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thing  in  the  CcniBtitatioii  or  lawfl  of  any  State  to  the 
contrary  notwitbstanding." 

Among  the  enamerated  povrers  we  do  not  find  that  of 
estahlisb  i  og  a  bank  or  creating  a  corporation.  But  there 
b  no  phrase  in  the  instrnment  which,  like  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  exolndes incidental  or  implied  powers,  and 
which  requires  that  eyerything  granted  shall  be  expressly 
and  minately  described.  Even  the  Tenth  Amendment^ 
which  was  framed  for  the  purpose  of  quieting  the  excesS' 
ive  jealoasies  which  had  been  excited,  omits  the  word 
*^  expressly,"  and  declares  only  that  the  powers  not  del- 
egated to  the  United  States,  nor  prohibited  to  the  States, 
are  reserved  to  the  States,  or  to  the  people;  ^  thos  leav- 
ing the  question,  whether  the  particular  power  which 
may  become  the  subject  of  contest  has  been  delegated 
to  the  one  gOTemment  or  prohibited  to  the  other,  to  de- 
pend on  a  fair  construction  of  the  whole  instrument. 
The  men  who  drew  and  adopted  this  amendment  had  ex- 
perienced the  embarrassments  resulting  from  the  inser- 
tion of  this  word  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and 
probably  omitted  it  to  avoid  those  embarrassments.  A 

Constitution,  to  contain  an  accurate  de- 
t™!^oeDumera°fln  tall  of  all  tho  snbdivisions  of  which  its 

det4ill  its  powers;  only  ^  a     •    ti  ,i 

SStSuMtonuNM  powers  Will  admit,  and  of  all  the 

means  by  which  the}'  may  be  carried 
into  execution,  would  partake  of  the  prolixity  of  a  legal 
code,  and  could  scarcely  be  embraced  by  the  human 
mind.  It  would  probably  never  be  understood  by  the 
public.  Its  nature  therefore  requires  that  only  its  great 
outlines  should  be  marked,  its  important  objects  design 
nated,  and  the  minor  ingredients  which  compose  those 
objects  be  deduced  from  the  nature  of  the  objects  them- 
selves. That  this  idea  was  entertained  by  the  framers  of 
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the  American  Cotistitntion  is  not  only  to  be  inferred  from 
the  nature  of  the  instrument,  but  from 
the  language.  Why  aim  were  some  of  '^l^^t  f^JS,5S 
the  limitations,  found  in  the  ninth  sec-  ^gr^'ffi'SwSS 
lion  of  the  first  article,  introduced? 
It  is  also  in  some  degree  warranted  by  their  having 
omitted  to  use  any  roaLiicLive  term  which  might  jirevent 
its  receiving  a  fair  and  just  interpretation.  lu  consider- 
ing this  question,  then,  we  must  never  forget  that  it  is 
a  Cotistitution  we  are  expounding. 

Although  among  the  enumerated  powers  of  govern- 
ment we  do  not  find  the  word  "  bank  "  or  "  incorpo- 
ration," we  find  the  great  powers  to  lay  and  collect 
tazeii  to  borrow  money,  to  regnlate  oommeroe,  to  declare 
and  oondnot  a  war,  and  to  rain  and  rapport  armies  and 
navies.  The  sword  and  the  parse^  all  the  external  re- 
lations, and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  industry  of 
the  Kation,  are  Intrusted  to  its  goremment  It  can 
never  be  pretended  that  these  vast  powers  draw  after 
them  others  of  inferior  importance,  merely  becaose  they 
are  infMor.  Snch  an  idea  can  never  be  advanced.  Bat 
it  may  with  great  reason  be  contended  „ 
that  a  government  intrusted  with  such  ^/;';nnie 
ample  [)ower8,  on  the  dne  execution  of  ^«£|S 
which  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
the  Nation  so  vitally  depend,  must  also  be  intrusted 
with  ample  means  for  their  ezeontaon.  The  power  being 
given,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  Nation  to  facilitate  its  ex* 
eontion.  It  can  never  be  their  interesti  and  cannot  be 
presumed  to  have  been  their  intention,  to  clog  and  em- 
barrass its  execution  by  withholding  the  most  appropriate 
means.  Throughout  this  vast  republic,"  from  the  St. 
Croix  to  the  Gnlf  of  liexico,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 


Budi  ample  powers 
muA  be  mtruirt«d 
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l*acific,  revenue  is  to  be  collecte»l  and  expended,  armies 
are  to  be  marched  and  supported.  The  exi«j;cncies  of  the 
Nation  may  require  that  the  treasure  raised  in  the  north 
should  be  transported  to  the  South,  that  raised  in  the 
East  conveyed  to  the  West,  or  that  this  order  should  be 
roTersed.  li  that  coaetrnotloa  of  the  Constitution  to  be 
preferred  whieh  woald  render  theee  operations  difficalt^ 
haaardons,  and  expensive?  Can  we  adopt  that  constrao- 
tion  (nnlew  the  words  imperiously  require  it)  whioh 
would  impute  to  the  framers  of  that  instrument^  when 
granting  these  powers  for  the  public  good,  the  intention 
of  impeding  their  exercise  by  withholding  a  choice  of 
means?  If,  indeed,  such  be  the  mandate  of  the  Oonsti' 
tution,  we  have  only  to  obey;  but  that  instrument  does 
not  profess  to  enumerate  the  means  by  which  the  powers 
it  confers  may  be  executed;  nor  does  it  prohibit  the 
creation  of  a  corporation,  if  the  existence  of  such  a  being 
be  essential  to  the  beneficial  exercise  of  those  powers. 
It  is  then  the  subject  of  fair  inquiry,  how  far  such  means 
may  be  employed. 

It  is  not  denied  that  the  powers  given  to  the  govern- 
ment imply  the  ordinary  means  of  execution.  That»  for 
^    example,  of  raising  ravenue  and  apply- 

It  Ls  contfndwl  by  tha  ■     '  "  « 

counsel  for  (i'^reniMt  ing  jt  toNatioual  purposes,  is  admitted 

StSinuo'"--  oW-  to  imply  the  power  of  conveying  money 

Tm^m' n't  bM  nodwSn  from  place  to  plaoe^  as  the  exigencies 

of  meuia.  ^|^^  Natiou  may  require,  and  of 

employing  the  usual  means  of  conveyance.  But  it  is 
denied  that  the  government  has  its  choice  of  means,  or 
that  it  may  employ  the  most  convenient  means,  if  to 
employ  them  it  be  necessary  to  erect  a  oorporation. 

On  what  foundation  does  this  argument  rest  ?  On  this 
alone:  The  power  of  creating  a  corporation  isoneapper^ 
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taining  to  sovereignty,  and  is  not  expressly  conferred  on 

Congress.  This  is  true.  Cut  all  legislative  powers  ap- 
pertain to  soveroignty.  The  original  power  of  giving 
the  law  on  any  subject  whatever  is  a  sovereign  power; 

if  the  government  of  the  Union  is  restr:iin<Ml  from 
creating  a  corporation,  as  a  means  for  performing  its 
functions,  on  the  sini;le  reason  that  the  creation  of  a 
corporation  is  an  act  of  sovereignty;  if  the  sudiciency  of 
this  reason  be  acknowledged,  there  would  be  some  difli- 
cnlty  in  sustaining  the  authoritv  of  Congress  to  pass 
other  laws  for  the  accomplishment  oi  the  same  objects. 

The  government  which  has  a  rifrht  to  do  an  act,  and 
has  imposed  on  it  the  duty  of  per- 
lorining  that  act,  must,  according  to   the  rirht  to  <!-.  an  .irt 

'It  has  ((ls<)  the  jkiw-.t 

the  dictates  of  reason,  bo  allowed  to  w  if^niie  meww  of 
select  the  means;  and  those  who  con- 
tend that  it  may  not  select  any  appropriate  means,  that 
one  particular  mode  of  efTecting  the  object  is  excepted, 
take  upon  themselves  the  burden  of  establishing  that  ex- 
ception. 

The  creation  of  a  corporation,  it  is  said,  appertains  to 
sovereignty.  Tiiis  is  admitted.  But  to  what  portion  of 
sovereignty  does  it  appertain?  Does  it  belong  to  one 
more  than  to  another?  In  America  the  powers  of  sov- 
ereignty arc  divided  between  the  government  of  the 
Union  anil  those  of  the  States.  They  are  each  sovereign 
with  respect  to  the  objects  committed  to  it,  antl  neither 
sovereign  with  respect  to  the  objects  committed  to  the 
other.  Wo  cannot  comprehend  that  train  of  reasoning 
which  would  maintain  that  the  extent  of  power  granted 
by  the  people  is  to  be  ascertained  not  by  the  nature  and 
terms  of  the  grant,  but  by  its  date.  Some  State  Coasti- 
tatioos  were  formed  bcforej  some  since  that  of  the  United 
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States.  We  cannot  believe  that  their  nlatian  to  each 
other  is  in  any  degree  dependent  upon  this  ciroomstance. 
Their  respective  powers  mnst^  we  think,  be  preciselj  the 
same  as  if  they  had  been  formed  at  the  same  time.  Had 
thej  been  formed  at  the  same  time,  and  had  the  people 
conferred  on  the  (General  Oovemment  the  power  con- 
tained in  the  Constitntion,  and  on  the  States  the  whole 
residonm  of  power,  would  it  have  been  asserted  that  the 
government  of  the  Union  was  not  sovereign  with  respect 
to  those  objects  which  were  intrusted  to  it,  in  relation 
to  which  its  laws  were  declared  to  be  supreme?  If  this 
could  not  have  been  asserted,  we  cannot  well  compre- 
hend the  process  of  reasoning  which  maintains  that  a 
power  appertaining  to  sovereignty  cannot  be  connected 
with  that  vast  portion  of  it  which  is  granted  to  the 
Qeneral  Government,  so  far  as  it  is  calculated  to  subserve 
the  legitimate  objects  of  that  government.  The  power 
4>f  creating  a  corporation,  thongh  appertaining  to  sover- 
eignty, is  not  like  the  power  of  making 
o?nH'>^aton'^^i  I'in  *  *  War,  or  levying  taxes,  or  of  rmlating 

KuiHhed  from  the  ^      i    ^      ^.  *  . 

pmrar  oc  lefaring  wir.  commerce,  a  great  substantive  and  ra- 


dependent  power,  which  cannot  be  im- 
plied as  incidental  to  other  powers,  or  used  as  a  means 
of  executing  them.  It  is  never  the  end  for  which  other 
powers  are  exorcised,  but  the  means  by  which  their  ob- 
jects are  nccomplished.'  No  contributions  are  made  to 
charity  for  the  sake  of  an  incorporation,  but  a  corpora- 
tion is  created  to  administer  the  charity;  no  seminary  of 
learning  is  instituted  in  order  to  be  incorporated,  but  the 
corporate  character  is  conferred  to  subserve  the  purposes 
of  education.  No  city  was  ever  built  with  the  sole  ob- 
ject of  being  incorporated,  but  is  incorporated  as  afford- 

iTttoker  on  Ooiut  of  U.  8L,  ^  809^ 
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ing  the  best  means  of  being  well  g'orerned.  The  power 
of  creating  a  corporation  is  never  used  for  its  own  sake, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  etfecting  something  else.  No 
sullicieat  reason  is  therefore  perceived  why  it  may  not 
pass  as  incidental  to  those  powers  which  are  expressly 
given,  if  it  be  a  direct  mode  of  executing  them. 

Jlut  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  not  left 
the  right  of  Congress  to  employ  the  necessary  means  for 
the  execution  of  the  powers  conferreil  on  the  govern- 
ment to  general  reasoning.    To  its  enumeration  of  powers 
is  added  that  of  making  "  all  laws  which 
shall  be  necessary  and  proj)er  for  carry-  pro^w^d^ui^ 
ing  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers, 
and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department 
thereof.'*  > 

The  counsel  for  the  State  ol  Maryland  have  wgod, 
▼arioQS  argumenta  to  prove  that  this  clause,  though  in 
terms  a  grant  of  power,  is  not  so  in  effect;  bat  is  really 
restrictive  of  the  general  right,  which  might  otherwise 
be  implied,  of  selecting  means  for  ezecating  the  eno- 
merated  powers. 

In  support  of  this  proposition,  they  have  foond  it  nec- 
essary to  contend  that  this  clause  was  inserted  for  the 
purpose  of  confeiring  on  Congress  the  power  of  making 
laws;  that  without  it  doubts  might  be  entertained  whether 
Congress  could  exercise  its  powers  in  the  form  of  legis- 
lation. 


•  Tucker  on  Const  of  U.  S.,  1, 867,  368:  Cooley  Const  Lim.  63;  Storr, 
Const.  I.  ell.  V.  430  and  note  2,  431;  III.  ch.  XXV.  ^  l?.')?:  Feilemlist, 
Noa.  Xiiiil,  XLIV;  Thorpe,  Conat  of  U.  S..  i,  52<>;  Miller.  Const  of 
U.  &.  14»,  144;  Hepbum  «.  Oritwold,  8  WalL  809,  614,  Legak 
Tsndw  oJea,  IS  Wma  407;  StaugbterHdiiM  Ctma,  16  WalL  6& 
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Bnt  oonld  this  be  the  object  for  which  it  was  inserted  ? 
A  governmoDt  is  created  by  the  people,  having  legislatiye, 
exectttive^  and  jodioial  powers.  Its  legislative  powers 
are  vested  in  a  Congress^  which  is  to  oonsist  of  a  Senate 

and  Home  of  Bepra«entatives.  Each 
gKoiirioii  flc  tug      Honse  may  determine  the  mle  of  its 

proceedings;  and  it  is  declared  that 
every  liili  which  shall  have  passed  both  Hooaes  shall,  be- 
fore it  becomes  a  law,  be  presented  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  seventh  section  describes  the 
coarse  of  proceedings  by  which  a  bill  shall  become  a  law; 
and  then  the  eighth  section  enumerates  the  powers  of 
Congress.  Could  it  be  necessary  to  say  that  a  Legisla- 
ture should  exercise  legislative  powers  in  the  shape  of 
legislation  ?  After  allowing  each  House  to  prescribe  its 
own  oonrse  of  proceeding,  after  describing  the  manner 
in  which  a  bill  should  become  a  law,  would  it  have  en- 
tered  into  the  mind  of  a  single  member  of  the  conven* 
tion  that  an  express  power  to  make  laws  was  necessary 
to  enable  the  Legislature  to  make  them  ?  That  a  Legis- 
lature endowed  with  legislative  powers  can  legislate  is  a 
proposition  too  seU-evident  to  have  been  questioned. 

Bat  the  argument  on  which  most  reliance  is  pUced  is 
drawn  from  the  peculiar  language  of  this  clause.  Con- 
gress is  not  empowered  by  it  to  make  all  laws  which  may 
have  relation  to  the  powt*r*s  conferred  on  the  govern- 
ment. hy,t  such  only  as  may  bo  "necessary  and  proper" 
for  carrying  them  into  execution.  The  word  "w/w.^^-Try  " 
is  considered  a^  rontroUing  the  whole  sentence,  and  as 
limiting  tiio  right  to  pass  law<^,  for  the  execution 
'*™'  of  tho  granted  powers,  to  such  as  are  indispen- 
sable, and  without  which  the  power  would  be  nugatory  j 
that  it  excludes  the  choice  of  means,  aad  leaves  to  Con* 
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gjteaa,  in  eaoh  oMe,  that  only  which  is  most  direct  and 
simple. 

Is  it  trae  that  this  is  the  sense  in  which  the  word  ^  nec- 
essary** is  always  used  ?  Does  it  always  import  an  ab- 
solute, physical  necessity,  so  strong,  that  one  thing,  to 
which  another  may  be  termed  necessary,  cannot  exist 
without  that  other  ?  We  think  it  does  not.  If  reference 
be  had  to  its  nse  in  the  common  affairs  of  the 
world,  or  in  approved  authors,  we  find  that  it  fre- 
quently imports  no  more  than  that  one  thing  iso(mvenient^ 
or  useful,  or  essential  to  another.  To  employ  the  means 
necessary  to  an  end  is  generally  understood  as  employing 
any  means  calculated  to  produce  the  end,  and  not  as 
being  confined  to  those  single  means  without  which  the 
end  would  be  entirely  unattainable.  Such  is  the  char- 
acter of  human  language  that  no  word  conveys  to  the 
mind,  in  all  situations, one  single  definite  idea;  and  noth- 
ing is  more  common  than  to  use  words  in  a  fignrative 
sense.  Almost  all  compositions  contain  words  which, 
taken  in  their  rigorous  spnfse,  would  convey  a  meaning 
different  from  that  which  is  obviously  intended.  It  is 
essential  to  just  construction  that  many  words  which  im* 
port  something  excessive  should  be  understood  in  a  more 
mitigated  sense, —  in  that  sense  which  common  usage 
justifies.  The  word  "  necessary  "  is  of  this  description. 
It  has  not  a  fixed  character  peculiar  to  itself.  It  admits 
<d  all  degrees  of  comparison;  and  is  often  connected  with 
other  words  which  increase  or  diminish  the  impression 
the  mind  receives  of  the  urgency  it  imports.  A  thing 
may  be  necessary,  very  necessary,  absolutely  or  indispen- 
sably necessary.  To  no  mind  would  the  same  idea  bo 
conveyed  by  these  several  phrases.  This  comment  on 
the  word  is  well  illustrated  by  the  passage  cited  at  the 
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bar  from  the  toDth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Coa- 
stitntioQ.  It  is,  we  think,  impossible  to  compare  the  sen> 
tence,  which  prohibits  a  State  from  laying  imposts,  or 
duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  le  abw- 
hady  necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws,''  with 
that  which  authorizes  Ckmgress  to  make  all  laws  which 
shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execQ- 
tion**  the  powers  of  the  General  Goyernment,  without 
feeliog  a  conviction  that  the  convention  understood  itself 
to  change  materially  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  neces- 
sary," by  prefixing  tbo  word  "absolutely.''  This  word, 
then,  like  others,  is  used  in  various  senses;  and  in  its  con- 
struction, the  subject,  the  context,  the  intention  of  the 
person  using  thom,  are  all  to  be  taken  into  view. 

Let  this  be  done  in  the  case  under  consideration.  The 
subject  is  the  execution  of  those  great  powers  on  which 
the  welfare  of  a  nation  essentially  depends.  It  must 
have  been  the  intention  of  those  who  gave  these  powers 
to  insure,  as  far  as  human  prudence  could  insure,  their 
beneficial  execution.  This  could  not  be  done  by  confin- 
ing the  choice  of  means  to  such  narrow  limits  a.s  not  to 
leave  it  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  adopt  any  which 
might  bo  appropriate  and  which  were  conducive  to  the 
end.  This  provision  is  made  in  a  Constitution  intended 
to  endure  tor  ages  to  come,  nrMl,  consequently,  to  be 
adapted  to  the  various  crises  of  human  affairs.  To  have 
prescribed  the  means  by  which  g'overnmcnt  should  in 
all  future  time  execute  its  powers  would  have  been  to 
change  entirely  the  character  of  the  instrument,  and 
give  it  the  jiroperties  of  a  legal  code.  It  would  have 
been  an  unwise  attempt  to  provide,  by  immutable  rules, 
for  exigencies  which,  if  foreseen  at  all,  must  have  been 
seen  dimly,  and  which  can  be  best  provided  for  as  they 
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ocoar.  To  have  declared  that  the  best  means  shall  not 
be  used,  but  those  alone  without  whioh  the  power  given 
would  be  nugatory,  would  have  been  to  deprive  the 
Legislature  of  the  capacity  to  avail  itself  of  experienoe 
to  exercise  its  resson,  and  to  accommodate  its  legislation 
to  circumstances.  If  we  apply  this  principle  of  construc- 
tion to  any  of  the  powers  of  the  government,  we  shall 
find  it  so  pernicious  in  its  operation  that  we  shall  be 
compelled  to  discard  it.  The  powers  vested  in  Congress 
may  certainly  be  carried  into  execution  without  prescrib- 
ing an  oath  of  office.  The  power  to  exact  this  security 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  duty  is  not  given,  nor  is 
it  indispensably  necessary.  The  different  departments 
may  be  established,  taxes  may  be  imposed  and  collected, 
armies  and  navies  may  be  raised  and  maintained,  and 
money  may  be  borrowed,  without  requiring  an  oath  of 
office.  It  might  be  argued,  with  as  much  plausibility  as 
other  incidental  powers  have  been  assailed,  that  the  con* 
vention  was  not  unmindful  of  this  subject.  The  oath 
which  might  be  exacted  —  that  of  fidelity  to  the  C  nsti- 
tution — is  prescribed,  and  no  other  can  bo  rcciuired. 
Yet  he  would  be  charged  with  insanity  who  should  con- 
tend that  the  Legislature  might  not  superadd  to  the  oath 
directed  by  the  Constitution  such  other  oath  of  office  as 
its  wisdom  might  suggest. 

So  with  respect  to  the  whole  penal  code  of  the  United 
States;  whence  arises  the  power  to 

...  .111.!       WhsnOB    wteM  tl)6 

punish  m  cases  not  prescribed  by  the  power  to punub  under 
Constitution  ?  All  admit  that  the  gov-  g«tjgMg|h«i  tqr  ui« 
ernment  may  legitimately  ]ninish  any 
violation  of  its  laws;  and  yet  this  is  not  among  the  enu- 
merated powers  of  Congress.  The  right  to  enforce  the 
18 
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olwerTanoe  of  law,  by  punisliing  its  infraotion,  might  be 
denied  with  the  more  planeibilitj,  beoauBe  it  is  expressly 
given  in  aome  caaeB.  Ck>Dgreai  ia  empowered  ''to  pro- 
vide for  the  ponishment  of  ooanterfeiting  the  aecnritiee 
and  current  oodn  of  the  IToited  States,"  and  '*to  define 
and  punish  piraeiee  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high 
eeas,  and  offenses  against  the  law  of  nations."  The  sev- 
eral powers  of  Congress  may  exists  in  a  very  imperfect 
state  to  be  sure,  bnt  they  may  exist  and  be  carried  into 
execution,  although  no  punishment  should  be  inflicted  in 
eases  where  the  right  to  punish  is  not  expressly  given. 
Take,  for  example,  the  power  to  establish  post-offices 
and  post-roads."  This  power  is  exe- 
cuted by  the  single  act  of  making  the 


establishment.    But  from  this  has  been 
inferred  the  power  and  duty  of  carrying  the  mail  along 

the  post-road,  from  one  post-ottice  to  another.  And  from 
this  implied  power  has  again  been  inferred  the  right  to 
punish  those  who  steal  letters  from  the  post-otfice,  or  rob 
the  mail.  It  may  be  said,  with  some  phiusibiliLy,  that 
the  right  to  carry  the  mail,  and  to  punish  those  who  rob 
it,  is  not  indispensably  necessary  to  the  establishment  of 
a  post-ofTice  and  post-road.  This  right  is,  indeed,  essential 
to  the  benelicial  exercise  of  the  power,  but  not  indispen- 
sably necessary  to  its  existence.  Soof  the  punisiinient  of 
the  crimes  of  stealing  or  falsifying  a  record  or  process  of 
a  court  of  the  United  .States,  or  of  perjury  in  such  court. 
To  punish  these  olTenses  is  certainly  conducive  to  the 
due  administration  of  justice.  But  courts  may  exist,  and 
may  decide  the  causes  brought  before  them,  though  such 
crimes  escape  punisljtiiunt. 

The  baiirful  miluoiice  of  this  narrow  construcLioa  on 
ail  the  upurations  of  the  government,  and  the  absolute 
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impracticability  of  maintaining  it  withoafc  rendering  the 

fTOvernraent  incompetent  to  its  fifreat  ob-  _  .  ^. 

o  I  <r>  Narrow  conut ruction 

jects,  might  be  illustrated  by  numerous  fa*«»b*n*f«i"'fl"«n«». 
examples  drawn  from  the  Constitution  and  from  our 
laws.  The  good  sense  of  the  public  has  pronounced, 
without  hesitation,  that  the  power  of  punishment  apper- 
tains to  sovereignty,  and  may  be  exorcised  whenever  the 
sovereign  has  a  right  to  act,  as  incidental  to  his  constitu- 
tional powers.  It  is  a  means  for  carrying  into  execution 
all  sovereign  powers,  and  may  be  used,  although  not  in- 
dispensably necessary.  Tt  is  a  right  incidental  to  the 
power,  and  contiucive  to  its  bcneOcial  exercise. 

If  this  limited  construction  of  the  word  "  necessary  '* 
must  be  abandoned  in  order  to  punish,  whence  is  derived 
the  rule  which  would  reinstate  it,  when  the  government 
would  carry  its  powers  into  execution  by  means  not  vin- 
dictive in  their  nature  ?  If  the  word  "  necessary  "  means 
"needful,"  requisite,"  "essential,"  gonrtnictioii^oc  wo«i 
"conducive  to,"  ia  order  to  lot  in  the  "n«»"«>T. *' 
power  of  puuisiiuient  for  the  mlraction  of  law,  why  is  it 
not  equally  comprehensive  when  required  to  authorize 
the  use  of  means  which  facilitate  the  execution  of  the 
powers  of  government  without  the  infliction  of  punish- 
ment 

In  asoertaining  the  sense  in  which  the  word  "  neces- 
wutj^  is  used  in  this  oUow  of  the  Oonstitotion,  we  may 
d«riT0  flome  aid  from  that  with  which  it  is  associated. 
Congress  shall  have  power  to  make  all  laws  which  shall 
be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into  execution*'  the 
powers  of  the  government.  If  the  word  neces- 
sary **  was  osed  in  that  strict  and  rigorous  sense 
for  whiob  the  counsel  for  the  State  of  Harjland  contend, 
it  would  be  an  extraordinary  departure  from  the  usual 
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course  of  the  human  inind,  as  exhibiti^d  in  composition, 
to  add  a  word,  the  only  possible  effect  of  which  is  to 
qualify  that  strict  and  rigorous  meaning;  to  present  to 
the  mind  the  idea  of  some  choice  of  means  of  legislation 
not  straitened  and  compressed  within  the  narrow  limits 
for  whioh  gentlemen  oontend. 

Bnt  the  argament^  which  most  conelusively  demon* 
Btrates  the  error  of  tbecoostniotion  contended  for  by  the 
counsel  for  the  State  of  Maryland,  is  founded  on  the  in- 
tention of  the  conyention,  as  manifested  in  the  whole 
claose.  To  waste  time  and  argument  in  proving  that, 
without  it,  Congress  might  carry  its  powers  into  ezecn> 
tion,  would  be  not  much  lees  idle  than  to  hold  a  lighted 
taper  to  the  sun.  As  little  can  it  be  required  to  prove, 
that,  in  the  absence  of  this  clause,  Congress  would  have 
some  choice  of  means;  that  it  might  employ  those  which 
in  its  judgment  would  most  adyantageonsly  effect  the  ob- 
ject to  be  accomplished;  that  any  means  adapted  to  the 
end,  any  means  which  tended  direotiy  to  the  execution 
of  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  government,  were  in 
ReiwoM  why  u»e  coo-  t^cn^selvcs  constitatioual.  This  clanse, 
b,™^  4  «»  construed  by  the  State  of  Maryland, 

ta  wrong.  would  abridge  and  almost  annihilate 

this  useful  and  necessary  right  of  the  Legislature  to  select 
its  means.  That  this  could  not  be  intended  is,  we  should 
think,  had  it  not  been  already  controverted,  too  apparent 
for  controversy.  We  think  so  for  the  following  reasons : 

1st  The  clause  is  placed  among  the  powers  of  Congress^ 
not  among  the  limitations  on  those  powers. 

2d.  Its  terms  purport  to  enlarge,  not  to  diminish,  the 
powers  vested  in  the  government  It  purports  to  be  an 
additional  power,  not  a  restriction  on  those  already 
granted.  No  reason  has  been  or  can  be  assigned  for  thus 
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concealing  an  iatention  to  narrow  the  discretion  of  the 
National  Legislature  under  words  which  purport  to  on- 
large  it.  The  franicrs  of  the  Constitution  wished  its 
adoption,  and  wcli  knew  that  it  would  bo  ciulangcred 
by  its  strength,  not  by  its  weakness.  Had  they  been 
capable  of  using  language  which  would  convey  to  the 
eye  one  idea,  and,  after  deep  reflection,  impress  un  the 
mine!  another,  they  would  rather  have  diagoised  the 
grant  of  power  than  its  limitation.  If,  then,  their  inten- 
tion  had  been  by  this  clause  to  restrain  the  free  use  of 
means  whioh  might  otherwise  have  been  implied,  that 
intention  wonld  have  been  inserted  in  another  place,  and 
would  have  been  expressed  in  terms  resembling  these: 
« In  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all 
others,"  etc,  no  laws  shall  be  passed  but  such  as  are 
necessary  and  proper."  Had  the  intention  been  to  maice 
this  clause  restrictive,  it  would  unquestionably  have  been 
so  in  form  as  well  as  in  effect. 

The  result  of  the  most  careful  and  attentive  considera- 
tion bestowed  upon  this  clause  is,  that»  if  it  does  not  en- 
large, it  cannot  be  coostrued  to  restrain,  the  powers  of 
Congress,  or  to  impair  the  right  of  the  Legulature  to  ex- 
ercise its  best  judgment  in  the  selection  of  measures  to 
carry  into  execution  the  constitutional  powers  of  the 
government.  If  no  other  motive  for  its  insertion  can  be 
suggested,  a  sufficient  one  is  found  in  the  desire  to  re- 
move all  doubts  respecting  the  right  to  legislate  on  that 
vast  mass  of  incidental  powers  which  must  be  involved 
in  the  Constitution^  if  that  instrument  be  not  a  splendid 
bauble. 

We  admit,  as  all  mnst  admit,  that  the  powers  of  the 
government  are  limited,  and  that  its  limits  are  not  to  be 
transcended.  But  we  think  the  sound  construction  of  the 
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GottstitQtion  most  allow  to  the  National  Legislatnretbat 
discretion,  with  respect  to  the  means  bj  which  the  pow- 
ers it  confers  are  to  be  carried  into  ezecntion,  which  will 
enable  that  body  to  perform  the  high  duties  assigned  to 
it^  in  the  manner  most  benefidal  to  the  people.  Let  the 
Weil  known  canon  of  ^  legitimate,  Ict  it  bc  within  the 
ii«ntaUtaa»sit«o.    gcopeof  thc  Constitntion,and allmeans 

which  are  appropriate,  which  are  plainly  adapted  to  that 
end,  which  are  not  prohibited,  bnt  consist  with  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  are  constitutional' 

That  a  corporation  most  be  considered  as  a  means  not 
less  nsnal,  not  of  higher  dignity,  not  more  requiring 
a  particular  specification,  than  other  means,  has  been 
sufficiently  proved.  If  we  look  to  the  origin  of  corpora- 
tions, to  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  framed  in 
that  government  from  which  we  have  derived  most  of 
our  legal  principles  and  ideas,  or  to  the  uses  to  which 
they  have  been  applied,  we  fiad  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
a  Gk>nstitution,  omitting, and  wisely  omitting,  to  enumer- 
ate all  the  means  for  carrying  into  execution  the  great 
powers  vested  in  government,  ought  to  have  specified 
this.  Had  it  been  intended  to  grant  this  power  as  one 
which  should  be  distinct  and  independent,  to  be  exercised 
in  any  ease  whatever,  it  would  have  found  a  place  among 
the  enumerated  powers  of  the  government.  But  being 
considered  merely  as  a  means,  to  be  employed  only  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  into  execution  the  given  powers, 
there  could  be  no  motive  for  particularly  mentioning  it. 

The  propriety  of  this  remark  would  seem  to  be  gener- 
ally acknowledged  by  the  uuiversal  acquiescence  in  the 

» Tucker.  Coil»fc  ©f  U.  a,  1,  561,  m:-.  Legal  Tender  Cases,  13  Wall. 
457;  Slaughter  Huu^e  Cases.  16  Wall.  36;  Thorpe^  ConsL  ot  U.  a.  II, 
487;  Miller.  Const  of  U.  a,  143, 144,  331,  noUt. 
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construction  which  ha^  l)een  uniformly  put  on  the  third 
section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Constitution.  The 
power  to  "make  ail  necilful  rules  and  regulations  respect- 
ing the  territory  or  other  projierty  belonging  to  the 
United  States  "  is  not  more  comprehensive  than  the  power 
"to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper 
for  carrying  into  execution"  the  powers  of  the  govern- 
ment. Yet  ail  admit  the  constitutionality  of  a  territo- 
rial government,  which  is  a  corporate  body. 

If  a  corporation  ma^'  be  employed  indiscriminately 
with  other  means  to  carry  into  execution  the  powers  of 
the  government,  no  particular  reason  can  be  assigned  for 
excluding  the  use  of  a  bank,  if  required  for  its  fiscal 
operations.  To  use  one  must  be  within  the  discretion  of 
Congress,  if  it  be  an  appropriate  mode  of  executing  the 
powers  of  government.  That  it  is  a  convenient,  a  useful, 
and  essential  InsLruuient  in  the  prosecution  of  its  lineal 
operations  is  not  now  a  subject  of  controversy.  All  those 
who  have  been  concerned  in  the  administration  of  our 
finances  have  concurred  in  representing  its  importiince 
and  necessity;  and  so  strongly  have  they  been  felt  that 
stateBmen  of  the  first  class,  whose  previoiis  opinions 
against  it  had  been  confirmed  by  eTeryoiroamslaiioe  whioh 
(San  fix  the  human  judgment,  ha^e  yielded  those  opin- 
ions to  the  exigencies  of  the  Nation.  Under  the  Confed- 
eration, Congress,  justifying  the  measure  by  its  necessity, 
transcended,  perhaps,  its  powers,  to  obtain  the  advantage 
of  a  bank;  and  onr  own  legislation  attests  the  univenal 
conriction  of  the  utility  of  this  measure.  The  time  has 
passed  away  when  it  can  be  necessary  to  enter  into  any 
discussion  in  order  to  prove  the  importance  of  this  in- 
strument as  a  means  to  effect  the  legitimate  objects  of 
the  government. 
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But  were  its  necessitj  less  apparent,  none  can  deny  its 
being  an  appropriate  measure;  and  if  it  is,  the  degree  of 
its  neoessity,  as  has  been  very  justly  obsenred,  to  bd  dii- 
.  onssed  ia  another  place.  Should  Congress,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  its  powers,  adopt  measures  which  are  prohibited 
by  the  Constitution;  or  should  Congress,  nnder  the  pre- 
text of  execnting  its  powers,  pass  laws  for  the  acoora- 
plishment  of  objects  not  intrusted  to  the  government, 
it  wonld  become  the  painfol  duty  of  this  tribunal,  should 
a  case  requiring  snch  a  decision  come  before  it,  to  saj 
that  such  an  act  was  not  the  law  of  the  land.  Bnt  where 
the  law  is  not  prohibited,  and  is  really  calculated  to 
effect  any  of  the  objects  intrusted  to  the  goTemment,  to 
undertake  here  to  inquire  into  the  degree  of  its  necessity 
would  be  to  pass  the  line  which  circumscribes  the  judi- 
cial department  and  to  tread  on  legislative  ground.  This 
court  disclaims  all  pretensions  to  such  a  power. 

After  this  declaration  it  can  scarody  be  necessary  to 
say  that  the  existence  of  State  banks  can  have  no  poasi- 
ble  influence  on  the  question.  No  trace  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Constitution  of  an  intention  to  create  a  depend- 
ence of  the  government  of  the  Union  on  thotie  of  the 
States^  for  the  execution  of  the  great  powers  assigned  to 
it.  Its  means  are  adequate  to  its  ends;  and  on  those 
means  alone  was  it  expected  to  rely  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  ends.  To  impose  on  it  the  necessity  of  re- 
sorting to  means  which  it  cannot  control,  which  another 
government  may  furnish  or  withhold,  would  render  its 
course  precarious,  the  result  of  its  measures  uncertain, 
and  create  a  dependence  on  other  governments  which 
might  disappoint  its  most  important  designs,  and  is  in- 
compatible with  the  language  of  the  Constitution.  But 
were  it  otherwise,  the  choice  of  means  implies  a  right  to 
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clioosn  a  National  bank  in  preferonoe  to  State  banks,  and 
(  ongress  alone  can  make  the  election. 

After  the  most  deliberate  consideration,  it  ia  the  anani- 
moos  and  decided  opinion  of  this  court 
that  the  act  to  incorporate  the  Imnk  of    Bank  of  Unit**!  tstaua 


the  United  States  is  a  law  made  in  pur- 
suance of  the  Constitution,  and  is  a  part  of  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land. 

The  branches,  proceeding  from  the  same  stock,  and 
lieing  conducive  to  the  complete  accoraplishment  of  the 
object,  are  equally  constitutional.  It  would  have  been 
unwise  to  locate  them  in  the  charter,  and  it  would  be 
tmnecessarilj  inconvenient  to  employ  the  legislative 
power  in  making  those  subordinate  arrangements.  The 
great  daties  of  the  bank  are  preaeribed ;  those  duties  re- 
qaire  branobes;  and  the  bank  itself  may,  we  thinks  be 
safely  trusted  with  the  selection  of  places  where  those 
branches  shall  he  fixed;  reserving  always  to  the  govern- 
ment  the  right  to  require  that  a  branch  shall  be  located 
where  it  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

It  being  the  opinion  of  the  court  that  the  act  incor> 
porating  the  bank  is  constitntional,  and  that  the  power 
of  establishing  a  branch  in  the  State  of  Maryland  might 
be  properly  exercised  by  the  bank  itself,  we  proceed  to 
inquire— 

2.  Whether  the  State  of  Karyland  may,  without  vio- 
lating the  Constitution,  tax  that  branch? 

That  the  power  of  taxation  is  one  of  vital  importance; 
that  it  is  retained  by  the  States;  that  it 
IS  not  abndged  by  the  grant  of  a  simi-  tt..^  i  ^nk  Kmu;  c  ..s.i 

^     ,  *  ^  tutloaal,  can  Uie  Stale 

lar  power  to  the  government  of  the  gU!£^S(StoS£kr^ 
Union ;  that  it  is  to  be  concurrently  ex- 
ercised by  the  two  governments:  are  truths  which  have 
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never  been  denied.  But  such  is  the  paramount  ohn meter 
of  the  Constitution  that  its  capacity  to  withdraw  any 
subject  from  the  action  of  even  this  power  is  admitted. 
The  States  are  expressly  forbidden  to  hiy  any  duties  on 
imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  executing  their  inspection  laws.  If  the  obliga- 
tion of  this  prohibition  must  be  conceded, —  if  it  may  re- 
strain a  State  from  the  exercise  of  its  taxing  power  on  im- 
ports and  exports,  the  same  paramount  character  would 
seem  to  restrain,  as  it  certainly  may  restrain,  a  State  from 
such  other  exercise  of  this  power  ix&  is  in  its  nature  in- 
compatible with  and  repugnant  to  the  constitutional  laws 
of  the  Union.  A  law  absolutely  repugnant  to  another  as 
entirely  repeals  that  other  as  if  express  terms  of  repeal 
were  used. 

On  this  ground  tlic  (  uunat  l  :or  the  bank  place  its  claim 
to  bo  exempted  iroiu  the  power  of  a  State  to  tax  its  oper- 
ations. There  is  no  express  provision  for  the  case,  but 
the  claim  has  been  sustained  on  a  principle  which  so  en- 
tirely pervades  the  Constitution,  is  so  iuLurniixed  with 
the  materials  which  compose  it,  so  interwoven  with  i.s 
web,  so  blended  with  its  texture,  as  to  be  incapable  o[ 
being  separated  from  it  without  rending  it  into  shreds. 

This  great  principle  is,  that  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  made  in  parsoanoe  thereof  are  supreme;  that  they 
control  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  respectire  States, 
and  cannot  be  controlled  by  them.  From  this^  which 
may  be  almost  termed  an  axiom,  other  propositions  are 
deduced  as  corollaries,  on  the  truth  or  error  of  which,  and 
on  their  application  to  this  case,  the  cause  has  been  sup- 
posed to  depend.  These  are,  Ist.  That  a  power  to  create 
implies  a  power  to  preserve.  SSd.  That  a  power  to  destroy, 
if  wielded  by  a  different  hand,  is  hostile  to  and  incom* 
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patible  with  these  powers  to  create  and  to  preserve.  3d. 
That,  whore  tliis  repugnancy  exists,  that  authority  which 
is  supreme  mast  control,  not  yield  to  that  over  which  it 
is  supreme. 

These  propositions,  as  abstract  truths,  would,  perhaps, 
never  be  controverted.  Their  applicatiun  to  this  case,  how- 
ever, has  been  denied  ;  and  both  in  maintuium^'  Lhc  aliirm- 
ative  and  the  negative,  a  splendor  of  eloquence,  and 
strength  of  argument,  seldom,  if  ever,  surpassed,  have 
been  displayed. 

The  power  of  Congress  to  create,  and  of  course  to  con- 
tinue, the  bank,  was  the  subject  of  the  preceding  part  of 
this  opinion,  and  is  no  longer  to  be  conddered  as  ques- 
tionable* 

That  the  power  of  taxing  it  by  the  States  may  be  exer- 
oised  10  as  to  destroy  it  is  too  obvious  state.  mi«ht  ux  uu.k 
to  be  denied.*  Bat  taxation  is  said  to  <^<^^^^>^ 
be  an  absolute  power,  which  acknowledges  no  other  limita 
than  those  expressly  prescribed  in  the  Gonstitntion,  and, 
like  sovereign  power  of  every  other  description,  is  trusted 
to  the  discretion  of  those  who  nae  it.  Bat  the  very 
terms  of  this  argument  admit  that  the  sovereignty  of 
the  State,  in  the  article  of  taxation  itself  is  sabordinate 
to  and  may  be  controlled  by  the  Constitution  of  the 

1  Tucker,  Cooalk  of  U.  S.,  I,  494,  says:  A  striking  instance  of  the 
truth  of  the  proposition  is  seen  in  the  fart  that  the  existinpf  tax  of 
ten  per  oeaL,  imposed  by  the  Unttod  States  on  the  circulation  of  all 
Other  heakt  than  the  tkBtloMl  hnftka,  drove  out  of  existence  evecy 
State  hank  of  otroolation  within  a  year  or  two  after  ita  paieaga" 
Miller  also  says:  "It  was  a  torso  statement  of  a  great  truth  which 
was  made  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  the  great  case,  in  regnrd  to 
the  United  States  Bank,  that  the  power  to  tax.  where  unlimited, 
was  the  power  to  destroy.  This  may  at  first  appear  to  have  been  a 
rather  strong  statemut,  bat  it  was  not"  Cooat  of  U.  &  26<k 
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United  States.  How  far  it  has  been  controUed  by  that 
instnimeiit  maet  be  a  question  of  ccnstniotion.  In  mak- 
ing this  eonstraotion  no  principle  not  declared  ean  be 
admissible  which  wonld  defeat  the  legitimate  operations 
of  a  snpremo  government  It  is  of  the  very  essence  of 
sopremaoy  to  remove  all  obstaoles  to  its  action  within 
its  own  sphere,  and  so  to  modify  every  power  vested  in 
subordinate  governments  as  to  exempt  itsown  operations 
from  their  influence.  This  effect  need  not  be  stated  in 
terms.  It  is  so  involved  in  the  declaration  of  supremacy, 
so  necessarily  implied  in  it,  that  the  expression  of  it 
could  not  make  it  more  certain.  We  must,  therefore^ 
keep  it  in  view  while  construing  the  Constitution. 
The  argument  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  Maryland  I'a, 

cont«nuonbyu,«8utto  ^^^^  Statcs  may  directly  resist 
«c  iiMyiud.  ^      ^1  Congress,  but  that  they  may 

exercise  their  acknowledged  powers  upon  it,  and  that 
the  Constitution  leayes  them  this  right  in  the  confidence 
that  they  will  not  abuse  it. 

Before  we  proceed  to  examine  this  argument,  and  to 
subject  it  to  the  test  of  the  Constitution,  we  roust  be 
permitted  to  bestow  a  few  considerations  on  the  nature 
and  extent  of  this  original  right  of  taxation  which  is 
acknowledged  to  remain  with  the  States.  It  is  admitted 
that  the  power  of  taxing  the  people  and  tiieir  property 
is  essential  to  the  Tery  existence  of  government,  and  may 
be  legitimately  exercised  on  the  objects  to  which  it  is 
applicable,  to  the  utmost  extent  to  which  the  govern- 
ment may  choose  to  carry  it.  The  only  security  against 
the  abuse  of  this  power  is  found  in  the  stractore  of  the 
goyernment  itself.  In  imposing  a  tax  the  Legislature 
acts  upon  its  constitnenta  This  is  in  general  a  sufficient 
security  against  erroneous  and  oppressive  taxation. 
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The  people  of  a  State,  therefore,  give  to  their  govern- 
ment a  right  of  taxing  themselves  and  their  property; 
and  as  the  exigencies  of  government  cannot  be  limited, 
they  prescribe  no  limits  to  the  exercise  of  this  right,  rest- 
ing confidently  on  the  interest  of  the  legislator,  and  on 
the  influence  of  tke  constituents  over  their  representa- 
tive, to  guard  them  against  its  abuse.  But  the  means 
employed  by  the  government  of  the  I^nion  have  no  such 
security,  nor  is  the  right  of  a  State  to  tax  them  sustained 
by  the  same  tht  ory.  Tiiose  means  are  not  given  by  the 
people  of  a  particular  State,  not  given  by  the  constituents 
of  the  Legislature  which  claim  the  right  to  tax  them,  but 
by  the  people  of  all  the  States.  They  are  given  by  all, 
for  the  benefit  of  all,  and  upon  theory  should  be  subjected 
to  that  govuriiiaeuL  oiily  which  belongs  to  all. 

Il  may  be  objected  to  this  delinition  that  the  power  of 
taxation  is  not  conlincd  to  the  people  and  property  of  a 
State.  It  may  be  exercised  upon  every  object  brought 
within  its  jnrisdioiion. 

This  is  true.  Bat  to  what  aoaroe  do  we  trace  this 
right?  It  is  obvious  that  it  is  an  incident  of  sovereignty, 
and  is  co-extensive  with  that  to  which  it  is  an  incident 
AU  suhji  L  ts  over  which  the  sovereign  power  of  a  Stato 
extends  are  objects  of  taxation;  bnt  those  over  which  it 
does  not  extend  are,  npon  the  soundest  principles,  exempt 
from  taxation.  This  proposition  may  almost  be  pro- 
nounced self-evident. 

The  sovereignty  of  a  State  extends  to  everything 
which  exists  by  its  own  authority,  or  is  introduced  by  its 
permission;  bnt  does  it  extend  to  those  means  which  are 
employed  by  Congress  to  carry  into  execution  powers 
conferred  on  that  body  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States?  We  think  it  demonstrable  that  it  does  not  Those 
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powers  are  not  given  by  the  people  of  a  single  State. 
They  are  given  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  to  a 
government  whose  lawi,  made  inpnnoanoe  of  the  Con- 
stitntion,  afe  declared  to  be  supreme.  Consequently  the 
people  of  a  single  State  cannot  confer  a  sovereignty 
which  will  extend  over  them. 

If  we  measure  the  power  of  taxation  residing  in  a 
State  by  the  extent  of  sovereignty  which  the  people  of  a 
single  State  possess  and  can  confer  on  its  government^ 
we  have  an  Intelligible  standard,  applicable  to  every  case 
to  which  the  power  may  be  applied.  We  have  a  prin- 
ciple which  leaves  the  power  ol  taxing  the  people  and 
property  of  a  State  unimpaired ;  which  leaves  to  a  State 
the  command  of  all  its  resources;  and  which  places  be- 
yond its  reach  all  those  powers  which  are  conferred  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States  on  the  government  of 
the  Union,  and  all  those  means  which  are  given  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  those  powers  into  CTecntion«  We 
have  a  principle  which  is  safe  for  the  States,  and  safe  for 
the  Union.  We  are  relieved,  as  we  ought  to  be^  from 
olsshing  sovereignty,  from  interfering  powers^  from  a 
repugnancy  between  a  right  in  one  government  to  pull 
down  what  there  is  an  acknowledged  right  in  another  to 
build  up,  from  the  inoom|»itibility  of  a  tight  in  one 
government  t,o  destroy  what  there  is  aright  in  another  to 
preserve.  We  are  not  driven  to  the  perplexing  inquiry, 
so  unfit  for  the  judicial  department,  What  degree  of  tax- 
ation is  the  legitimate  use,  and  what  degree  may  amount 
to  the  abuse  of  the  po^  or?  The  attempt  to  use  it  on  the 
means  employed  by  the  government  of  the  Union,  in 
pursuance  of  the  Constitution,  is  itself  an  abuse,  because 
it  is  the  usurpation  of  a  power  which  the  people  of  a 
single  State  cannot  give. 
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We  find,  then,  on  just  theory,  a  total  failure  of  this 

original  right  to  tax  the  means  employed  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Union  for  the  execution  of  its  powers.  The 
right  never  existed,  and  theqaestion,  whether  it  has  heen 
snrrendered,  cannot  arise. 

Bat,  waiving  this  theory  for  the  present,  let  ns  resume 
the  inquiry,  whether  this  power  can  be  exercised  by  the 
respective  States,  consistently  with  a  fair  construction  of 
the  Constitution. 

That  the  power  to  tax  involves  the  power  to  destroy; 
that  the  power  to  destroy  may  defeat  and  render  useless 
the  power  to  create;  tbat  there  is  a  plain  repugnance  in 
conferring  on  one  government  a  power  to  control  the 
constitutional  measures  of  another,  which  other,  with 
respect  to  those  very  measures,  is  declared  to  he  supreme 
over  that  which  exerts  the  control,  are  propositions  not 
to  be  denied.  But  all  inconsistencies  are  to  be  recon- 
ciled by  the  magic  of  the  word  oohvidxnce.  Taxation, 
it  is  said,  does  not  necessarily  and  unavoidably  destroy. 
To  carry  it  to  the  excess  of  destruction  would  be  an  abuse, 
to  presume  which  would  banish  that  confidence  which 
is  essential  to  all  government 

But  is  this  a  case  of  confidence  ?  Would  the  people  of 
any  one  State  trust  those  of  another  with  a  power  to 
control  the  most  insignificant  operations  of  their  State 
government?  We  know  they  would  not  Why,  then, 
should  we  suppose  that  the  people  of  any  one  State 
should  be  willing  to  trust  those  of  another  with  a  power 
to  control  the  operations  of  a  government  to  which  they 
have  confided  their  most  important  ami  ir-ost  valuable  in- 
terests ?  In  the  Legislature  of  the  L'nion  alone  are  all 
represented.  The  Legislature  of  the  L"''nion  alono,  there- 
fore, can  be  trusted  by  the  people  with  the  power  of 
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controlling  mMaonft  which  ooacern  all,  in  the  oonfidenoe 
that  it  will  not  be  ahnsed.  This,  then,  is  not  a  case  of 
confidence,  and  we  mnst  consider  it  as  it  really  is.* 

If  we  apply  the  principle  for  which  the  State  of 
What  would  result  if  Maryland  contends  to  the  Oonstitntion 
"^dClP^  generally,  we  shaU  find  it  capable  of 
iiM7iMiii  eoteu  ulunging  totally  the  character  of  that 
iastrament  We  shall  find  it  capable  of  arresting  all  the 
measures  of  the  goYcmmenti  and  of  prostrating  it  at  the 
foot  of  the  States.  The  American  people  baye  declared 
their  CoDstitotion,  and  the  laws  made  in  porsnance  there' 
of,  to  be  supreme;  bnt  this  principle  wonld  transfer  the 
snpremacy,  in  fact,  to  the  States. 

If  the  States  may  tax  one  instrnment  employed  by  the 
goyernment  in  the  ezecntion  of  its  powers^  they  may  tax 
any  and  every  other  instrnment.  They  may  tax  the 
mail ;  they  may  tax  the  mint;  they  may  tax  patent  rights; 
they  may  tax  the  papers  of  the  cnstom-faonse;  they  may 
tax  jndicial  process;  they  may  tax  all  the  means  em- 
ployed by  the  government,  to  an  excess  which  wonld 
defeat  all  the  ends  of  government  This  was  not  in- 
tended by  the  American  people.  They  did  not  design 
to  make  their  government  dependent  on  the  States. 

Gentlemen  say  they  do  not  claim  the  right  to  extend 
State  taxation  to  these  objects.  They  limit  their  preten- 
sions to  property.  But  on  what  principle  is  this  distino* 
tion  made?  Those  who  make  it  have  fnrnished  no  reason 
for  it,  and  the  principle  for  which  they  contend  denies  it. 

1 "  it  follows  u  a  logical  mnli  fram  this  dootriiw  that  if  the  Gon- 
snn  of  the  Union  may  oonatitutionally  create  a  Bank  of  the  United 

States  as  an  agency  of  the  National  Government  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  constitutional  purposes,  any  power  of  the  States  to  tax 
8uch  bank,  or  iU>  property,  or  the  means  of  performing  its  functions, 
is  prwduded  bgr  neoeisaiy  impUoation.^  Gool^jr,  Consl,  Um.,  46& 
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They  contend  that  the  power  of  taxation  has  no  other 
limit  than  is  found  in  the  tenth  section  of  the  first  article 
of  the  Conetitation;  that  with  respect  to  everything  else 
the  power  of  the  States  is  snpreme,  and  admits  of  no  con- 
trol. If  this  be  troe,  the  distinction  between  property 
and  other  subjects  to  which  the  power  of  taxation  is  ap- 
plicable  is  merely  arbitrary  and  can  never  be  sustained. 
This  is  not  all.  If  the  controlling  power  of  the  States 
be  established;  if  their  supremacy  as  to  taxation  be  ac- 
knowledged; what  is  to  restrain  their  exercising  this  con- 
trol in  any  ahape  they  may  please  to  give  it?  Their 
soTereignty  is  not  confined  to  taxation.  That  is  not  the 
only  mode  in  which  it  might  be  displayed.  The  question 
is,  in  truth,  a  question  of  supremacy;  and  if  the  right  of 
the  States  to  tax  the  means  employed  by  the  General 
Government  be  conceded,  the  declaration  that  the  Oon* 
stitution  and  the  laws  made  in  pursoanoe  thereof  shall  be 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land  is  empty  and  unmeaning 
declamation. 

In  the  course  of  the  argument  The  I^edmUui  has  been 
quoted,  and  the  opiidona  expressed  by  the  authors  of  that 
work  have  been  justly  supposed  to  be  entitled  to  great 
respect  in  expounding  tho  Constitution.   Ko  tribute  can 

be  paid  to  them  which  exceeds  their  merit  But  in  ap- 
plying their  opinions  to  the  cases  which  may  arise  iu  the 
progress  of  our  government  a  right  to  judge  of  their  cor- 
rectness must  be  retained,  and  to  undcrstnnd  the  argu- 
ment we  must  examine  the  proposition  it  maintains  and 
the  objections  against  which  it  is  directed.  The  subject 
of  those  numbers  from  which  passages  have  been  cited  is 
the  unlimited  power  of  taxation  which  is  vested  in  the 

General  Government  The  objection  to  this  unlimited 
19 
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power,  which  the  argument  seeks  to  remove,  is  stated 
with  fullness  and  clearness.  It  is,  "that  an  inUefinite 
power  of  taxation  in  lb©  latter  ^th©  government  of  the 
Union)  might,  and  probably  would  in  time,  deprive  the 
former  (the  government  of  the  States)  of  the  means  of 
providing  for  their  own  necessities;  and  would  subject 
them  entirely  to  the  mercy  of  the  National  Legishiture. 
As  the  laws  of  the  Union  are  to  become  the  supremo  law 
of  the  land;  as  it  is  to  iiavo  power  to  puss  all  laws  that 
may  bo  necessary  for  carrying  into  execution  tlie  uuLaori- 
ties  with  which  it  is  proposed  to  vest  it;  the  National 
Government  might  at  any  time  abolish  the  taxes  imposed 
for  State  objects  upon  the  pretense  of  an  interference 
with  its  own.  It  might  allege  a  necessity  for  doing  this 
in  order  to  give  efficacy  to  the  National  revenues,  and 
thus  all  the  resources  of  taxation  might  by  degrees  be- 
come the  subjects  of  Federal  monopoly  to  the  entire  ex- 
clwion  and  destrootiim  of  the  State  goTernmentB*" 

The  objeotionB  to  the  Conatitation  whiob  are  noticed  ia 
these  nnmben  were  to  the  uttdefined  power  of  the  gov- 
emiDdiit  to  tax,  not  to  the  inddental  privilege  of  exempt- 
ing  its  own  measure  from  State  taxation.  The  conse- 
quenoea  apprehended  from  this  undefined  power  were 
that  it  would  absorb  all  the  objects  of  taxation,  "to  the 
exclusion  and  destruction  of  the  State  govemmenta." 
The  arguments  of  1%$  FaderaUtl^  are  intended  to  prove 
the  fallacy  of  these  apprehensions;  not  to  prove  that  the 
government  was  incapable  of  execnting  any  of  its  pow- 
ers, without  exposing  the  means  it  employed  to  the  em- 
barrassments of  State  taxation.  Arguments  urged  against 
these  objections  and  these  apprehensions  are  to  be  under- 
stood as  relating  to  the  points  they  mean  to  prove.  Had 
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the  authors  of  those  excellent  essays  been  asked  whether 
they  contended  for  that  construction  of  the  Constitution 
which  would  place  within  the  reach  of  the  States  tliose 
measures  which  the  government  might  adopt  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  its  powers,  no  man  who  has  read  their  instruc- 
tive pages  will  hesitate  to  admit  that  their  answer  most 
have  been  in  the  negative. 

It  has  also  been  insisted,  that,  as  the  power  of  taxation 
in  the  General  ami  State  governments  is  acknowledged 
to  be  concurrent,  every  argument,  which  would  sustain 
the  right  of  the  General  Government  to  tax  banks  char- 
tered b^'  the  States,  will  equally  sustain  the  right  of  the 
States  to  tax  banks  chartered  by  the  General  Government. 

But  the  two  cases  are  not  on  the  same  reason.  The 
people  of  all  the  States  have  created  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, and  have  conferred  upon  it  the  general  power 
of  taxation.  The  j)eoplo  of  all  the  States,  and  the  States 
themselves,  are  represented  in  Congress,  and  by  their 
representatives  exercise  this  power.  "When  they  tux  the 
chartered  institutions  of  the  States,  they  tax  their  con- 
stituents; and  these  taxes  most  be  uniform.  But  when  a 
State  taxes  the  operations  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  it  acts  npon  institntions  ove&ted»  not  by 
their  own  constitnents,  bnt  by  people  over  whom  they 
claim  no  control*  It  acts  upon  the  measures  of  a  gov- 
ernment created  by  others,  as  well  as  themselYes,  for  the 
benefit  of  others  In  common  with  themselves.  The  dif* 
ference  is  that  which  always  exists,  and  always  must 
exbt»  between  the  action  of  the  whole  on  a  part>  and  the 
action  of  a  part  on  the  whole, —  between  the  laws  of  a 
govemmmt  dedared  to  be  snpreme,  and  those  of  a  gov- 
ernment which,  when  in  opposition  to  those  laws,  is  not 
supreme. 
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Bat  if  the  fall  applicatioo  of  this  argoment  oonld  be 
admitted,  it  might  bring  into  quoatioo  the  right  of  Con* 
greu  to  tax  the  State  banks,  and  ooald  not  prove  the  right 
of  the  States  to  tax  the  Bank  of  the  TJnitod  States. 

The  conrt  has  bestowed  on  this  subject  its  most  delib- 
erate consideration.  The  result  is  a  conviction  that  the 
States  have  no  power,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  to  re- 
tard, impede,  burden,  or  in  any  manner  control,  the  oper- 
ations of  the  constitutional  laws  enacted  by  Oongiess  to 
carry  into  execution  the  powers  vested  in  the  General 
Government  This  is,  we  think,  the  unavoidable  conae- 
qaenoe  of  that  supremacy  which  the  Constitution  has 
deelared. 

We  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  law  passed  by 
Law  impo^ine  a  tax  on  t^c  Legislature  of  Maryland  imposing 
i»nk  oi>ooD.&tatk»aL  a  tax  ou  thc  Bauk  of  the  United  States 

is  unconstitutional  and  void. 

This  opinion  does  not  deprive  the  States  of  any  re- 
sources which  they  originally  possessed.  It  do  ^  not  ex- 
tend to  a  tax  paid  by  the  real  property  of  the  bank,  in 
common  with  the  other  real  property  within  the  State, 
nor  to  a  tax  imposed  on  the  interest  which  the  citizens  of 
Maryland  may  hold  in  this  institution,  in  common  with 
other  property  of  the  same  description  throughout  the 
State.  But  this  is  a  tax  on  the  operations  of  the  bank, 
and  is  consequently  a  tax  on  the  operation  of  an  instra> 
ment  employed  by  the  government  of  the  Union  to  carry 
its  powers  into  execution.  Sach  a  tax  must  be  onconsti- 
tntionaL 

NOTE. 

"In  further  illustration  of  the  permanent  value  and 
effect  of  Marshall's  constitutional  decisions  I  shall  next 
refer  to  what  was  at  the  time  known  as  the  Bank  case 
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(reported  under  the  name  of  M'Culloch  against  Maryland, 
decided  in  1819).   It  presented  questions  underlying  the 

very  existence  of  the  government  of  the  Union.  Its  de- 
cision not  only  dcterininod  the  contlictinfr  claims  of  the 
General  and  the  State  governments  on  points  of  groat  mo- 
ment, but  also  laid  down  the  true  principles  of  oonstrao- 
tion  hy  which  the  respective  limits  of  their  powers  aro 
ascertained,  and  it  is,  moreover,  rimori'.,''  tJie  most  striking 
examples  of  tho  wisdom  of  the  irumers  of  the  ConsliLu- 
tion  in  constituting  the  Supreme  Ck>nrt  of  the  United 
States  the  tribunal  to  determine  finally  and  peacefully 
rompnting  pretensions  of  the  States  and  the  General 
Government.  The  case  was,  in  fact,  a  controversy  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  State  of  Maryland,  and 
involved,  on  the  one  hand,  the  constitutionality  of  an 
act  of  Congress,  and  on  the  other,  the  constitutionality  of 
a  revenue  statute  of  the  State. 

'^The  war  of  1812  was  followed  by  a  period  of  great 
financial  distress,  during  which  Congress  rechartered,  in 
ISlfi,  the  r>ank  of  the  llnited  States  as  a  fiscal  acren^'v  of 
the  government.  The  act  was  approved  by  Presuieut 
Madison.  The  Constitution  contains  no  express  power 
to  charter  a  bank  or  to  create  any  corporation,  and  under 
the  principle  of  strict  construction  (that  no  power  exists 
unless  expressly  granted),  the  act  would  be  unconstitu- 
tional, and  such  was  the  contention  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
bind.  Branches  of  the  principal  bank  were  established 
in  several  States,  among  others,  in  1817,  in  ]\[aryland,  and 
had  power  to  issue  notes  to  circulate  as  money.  The  Leg- 
islature of  Maryland,  the  next  year,  enacted  a  statute 
tazinff  all  banks  or  branches  thereof  located  in  that  State 
not  cnnrtered  by  its  Legislature  by  requiring  that  notes 
issued  by  them  should  bu  upon  stampe<l  paper  of  the  State. 
This  legislation  was  aimea  at  the  branch  bank  and  was 
probably  intended  to  tax  It  out  of  existence  in  the  State 
of  Maryland.  The  government  claimed  that  this  act,  if 
applie(!  to  the  branch  bank  in  Maryland,  was  repugnant 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  was,  there- 
fore, void.  The  branch  bank  having  refused  to  pay  tho 
tax,  an  action  was  brought  to  rernv  i-  tho  amount  thereof 
a<j'aiustMr,  M'Cullorh,  Its  cashier;  and  this  was  the  case 
which  was  liaaiiy  presented  for  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Conrt  of  the  United  States,  to  which  it  was  carried 
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from  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Maryland  in 
favor  of  tne  State  and  against  the  bank. 

"  The  momeatoas  questions  which  lay  at  the  foot  of  this 
controversy  were  fully  appreciated  at  the  time.  The 
case  attracted  universal  attention.  Appreciating  that 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  government  were  at 
stake,  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  Justice  is  one  of  the  ablest 
and  tnostelaborately  reasoned  which  he  ever  prononnced. 
Conceminff  the  bank,  the  court  held  that  it  had  been 
chartered  by  Congress  as  an  instrumentality  to  carry  on 
the  financial  operations  of  the  government,  and  that  al- 
though the  power  to  create  a  bank  for  soch  purpose  was 
not  expressly  found  In  the  Constitution,  yet  it  was  ini- 
pliofl  in  the  great  powers  to  levy  and  collect  taxes,  to 
borrow  money,  to  regulate  commerce,  to  declare  and 
condoct  a  war,  and  to  raise  and  support  armies;  and  that 
these  powers  being  given,  Congress  had  the  right  to  select 
or  create  any  appropriate  means  to  facilitate  the  ezecU' 
tion  thereof. 

The  tests  by  which  to  determine  the  extent  of  the 
implied  powers  of  the  Qeneral  Government  as  laid 

down  in  this  opinion  are  not  now  questiunt  d  or  denied. 
After  this  decision  the  question  as  to  creating  a  national 
bank  became  one  wholly  of  legislative  policy.  As  we 
know,  a  bill  for  that  purpose,  pained  by  Congress  in  1836, 
was  vetoed  by  President  Jackson  partly  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  unconstitutional.  This  presi-nted,  of  cour-M:*, 
no  question  for  judicial  review.  Many  years  afterwarrls, 
however  (1863),  the  existing  system  ol  national  banks 
was  created  by  Congress,  to  the  great  benelit  of  the 
country,  and  at  this  day  no  one  1  think  seriously  doubts 
the  power  of  Congress  to  enact  legislation  of  tliis  char- 
acter. 

"  The  other  question  in  the  case  as  to  the  power  of  the 
State  to  tax  the  bank  is  in  its  principles  equally  impor- 
tant. The  claim  of  the  State  was  more  than  piausiule; 
it  was  one  not  a  little  difficult  to  answer.  The  State  said, 
in  effect:  '  We  are  sovereign.  Taxation  of  all  persons 
and  property  within  our  limits  belongs  to  sovereignty; 
and  there  being  no  prohibition  in  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution against  the  ezereise  of  this  vital  power  on  the 
pan  of  tiio  State,  it  remains  in  all  its  amplitude  uncnr' 
tailed  m  the  several  States.' 
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Bot  Hareball  held  that  this  claim  on  the  part  of  tbo 
State  was  folly  answered  by  tbo  principle  already  an- 
nounced, namely,  that  the  bank  \vn!^  r:i:;!.tfnl!v  rst-ih- 
lished  as  a  fiscal  agrcncy  of  tho  (ienerul  (Tovernnu'ni,  and 
that  this  excludeti,  by  necessary  implication,  the  right  of 
the  State  to  levy  a  tax  against  its  operations  witfaoat  the 
consent  of  CongroRs,  since  unlimited  po\\or  to  tax  in- 
volved tlie  y)o\ver  to  destroy.  'If,' said  Marshall,  ' the 
iStates  may  tax  one  instrument  employed  by  the  General 
Government  in  the  execution  of  its  powers,  they  may  tax 
any  and  every  other  instrument  which  wouM  d'^feat  tho 
ends  of  the  General  Government.  This  was  not  intended 
by  the  American  people.  They  did  not  design  to  make 
their  fi;oyeniment  dependent  on  the  States.' 

"  This  principle  has  since  bi  .  n  j  jilied  to  many  subjects 
other  than  taxation;  and  a  long  line  of  adjudications  in 
the  bupreme  Court  has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
the  general  doctrine  so  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  government  -  that  the  States  cannot  in  any  manner 
control  the  General  <  iovernment  in  its  legislation  or  oper- 
ations when  acting  within  the  sphere  of  its  constitutional 
powers,  and  that  any  interfering  legislation  on  their  part 
IS  unconstitutional  and  void.  The  States  cannot  lay  the 
weight  of  their  little  finger  npon  the  powers  of  the  Oon- 
eral  Government.  The  views  of  tho  Chief  .justice  on 
both  brunches  of  this  case  arij  now  every  wliere  aceei)ted 
and  nnquestioned,  and  their  general  adoption  is  among 
the  most  splendid  and  useful  triumphs  of  Miirsliall's 
Renins.  As  a  complementary  do(  trin(»  it  mnv  bo  stated 
that,  tho  Supremo  Court,  in  other  cases,  have  decided 
that  the  United  States  cannot  tax,  control  or  interfere 
with  the  agencies  or  instrumentalities  of  the  States ' 

Speakino:  of  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in 
this  case,  Justice  Miller  says  :  "It  takes  in  a  very  wide 
range  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  power  of  tlie  Fed- 
eral Government^  and  the  principles  of  construction  of 
the  Constitution.  Tt  is  one  of  tho  aliU'st  of  t'-e  opinions 
delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  and  has  often  been 
referred  to  and  followed  in  snbBeqoent  cases."  Miller, 
Const,  of  U.  S.  389. 

Again  referring  to  this  case,  the  same  great  constitu- 


I  HasBhall  Memorial,  1, 870-4174^  addrcw  of  Joha  F.  DUlOD. 
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tional  judge  says  :  "  It  is  nnnecessarj  for  rae  to  point 
out  the  great  influence  which  that  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  exercised  over  the  material  and  financial 
prosperity  of  this  country.  Had  the  decision  been,  that 
there  existed  in  this  government  no  power  to  create  a 
national  currencv.  or  to  provide  for  a  nntional  banking 
systenif  the  disasirous  effects  upon  the  business  prosper- 
ity of  the  people  can  hardly  be  imaffiaed.  Those  who 
are  old  enough  to  have  gone  throngn  the  Stato  bank 
and  wild  rat  systems  of  paper  money  preva^  nt  n  few 
years  since  in  this  country,'  can  bear  feeling  testimony 
to  the  value  of  a  so-called'  national  bank  system."  Mil- 
ler, Const  of  U.  S.  391. 

"It  is  a  matter  of  interest,  which  I  cannot  forbear  to 
mention  here,  that  the  present  national  bank  system, 
which  in  my  judgment,  and  in  that  of  many  thinking 
men,  statesmen  and  linanciors,  is  the  best  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  originated  durin;^  the  midst  of  the  civil 
war  with  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Ireasury  wlio  afterwards 
ciiuie  to  Alarshali  s  place  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States."  Miller,  Const  of  U. ».  890, 
391. 

"Just  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  charter  of  this 
bank  (referring  to  M'Calloch  v.  Maryland)  in  1836,  the 
<^nestion  of  its  renewal  became  one  of  absorbing  public 
interest  The  then  President  of  the  United  States,  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  brought  all  his  inlhience  and  popularity  to 
bear  to  prevent  a  renewal  of  its  charter,  and  the  ques- 
tions entered  into  the  partisan  politics  of  the  day  more 
largely  than  any  other,  and  to  some  extent  continued  to 
do  so  until  the  late  war.  The  Congress  of  1836  passed 
the  bill  for  the  rccharter  of  the  bank,  but  President 
Jackson  vetoed  it,  largely  on  the  ground  that  it  was  on- 
oonstitntlonal.  It  may  oe  said,  however,  that  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment  of  the  country,  and  especially  ol  its 
leading  statesmen,  has  been  in  the  main  favorable  to  the 
constitntionality  of  the  United  States  Bank;  and  no  de- 
cision of  the  Sapreme  Conrt,  or  of  any  other  court  of 

1  For  a  history  of  ''Wild  Ont  Ourcencj  "  in  this  country,  see  Von 

Hoist,  CooMt.  I.!i\v  of  U.  S.  120.  note;  SfoMaster,  Hist  of  People  of 
U.  a.  V.  1(K)  et  wq.:  Bancroft,  Hist  of  Const  of  U.  S.,  I.  book  2.  ch. 
6;  author's  Last  Bevisei  VI,  107;  Thovpe'b  Const  Hist  of  the  U*  &, 
U,  510-61& 
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the  TTnited  States,  has  ever  impugned  or  denied  the  oor^ 

rectness  of  the  principle  upon  which  the  case  was  de- 
cided." Miller,  Const,  of  U.  S.  300.  See  also  Thorpe, 
Const.  History  of  U  b.,  II,  474,  Ma^ruder's  "John  Mar- 
shall," 194-198. 

'*  A  case  coold  not  be  selected  from  the  deoisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  superior  to  this  one 
of  M'Culloch  V.  Maryland  for  the  clear  and  satisfactory 
manuer  in  which  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  of  the  Union 
have  been  maintained  by  the  court,  and  an  nndoe  aB8e^ 
tion  of  State  power  overmled  and  defeated."  Kent, 
Com.  il2th  ed.),  I,  427. 

**  ^o  other  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  gives  so  clear 
and  satisfactory  a  statement  of  the  supreme  character 
of  national  laws."   Thorpe,  Const  Hist  of  U.  S.,  II,  487. 

"  If  we  regard  at  once  the  greatness  of  the  questions 
at  issue  in  the  particular  case,  the  influence  of  the 
opinion,  and  the  large  method  and  clear  and  skilful  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  worked  out,  there  is  nothing  so  fine  as 
the  opinion  in  M'Culloch  v.  Maryland."  Prof.  James 
B.  Thayer,  "John  Marshall,"  85:  Marshall  Memoriali  I, 


B£I>^£RENC£S  TO   M'CULLOCH  v.  MARYLAND,  IN  MAO- 

SHALL  MEMORLIL. 

You  L 

Justice  Horace  Gray,  ppk  69,  70, 03;  Prof.  Jeremiah  Smith,  pp.  148, 
149;  Prof.  James  Bradley  Thayer,  ppi  234,  236;  Prof.  Henry  St. 
George  Tuoker,  2^1;  Judge  Le  Baron  Colt,  pp.  293,  299,  300,  304; 
CawrieB  &  BerkinB^  ^  324;  Hon.  Johti  F.  Dillon,  pj^tmet  Mg;;  Jus* 
tloe  JamM  T.  Uitohell,  ppi  88i  886;  Hm.  Jotm  BMsett  Hoover 
pp^  516^  8ia 

Hon.  Wflliam  Pfolmej  Whyto.  |k  18;  Jnrtfaw  Htttiy  Bl  Bioirii, 

pp.  58^66;  Judge  JamesC  MaoRae,  p^  80;  Hon.  H.  Warner  Hill.  p.  112; 

Joseph  P.  Blair.  Esq.,  |X  150;  Judge  ITonice  H.  Lurton,  p.  004;  Judge 
Waller  C.  Caldwell,  p.  21"',  Chief  Justice  John  A.  Ph.p.ii-k,  n  229; 
Hampton  h.  Caraon,  Esq.,  p  261;  Hon.  John  F.  FoUetb,  [x  205;  Hon. 
WilUstD  A,  KMoham,  p.  388;  Hdo.  Baoty  Gftbot  Lodge,  pp.  329.  880; 
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bMc  IX,  PhlUip^  Esq.,  ppb  88Qk  403;  Got.  A.  E  Onmmiiu^  408; 
WttUftm  HoKfltti  Ew|.,  ppi  4fl8, 408^  4M;  Frederick  W.  Lehmami,  Esq- 
pp,  4tt6,  480;  Hoil  Henry  Hitchcook,  fk  615;  James  L.  BMr,  Emk 
PL  096;  Jndge  Elmer  B,  AdtLtaa,  p,  687. 

Yoi*  m. 

Judge  John  IL  Eogeni,  pp^  86, 37;  Chief  Justice  J.  M.  Bartholomew, 
p  143;  Judge  Bertlett  Tripp^  |k  167;  Judge  T.  a  MoEVurlend,  p,  IM; 
Jndge  J.  A.  Coopex^  pk  190;  Hon.  John  Ek  Fope^  p.  IM;  James  IL 
Babb,  Esq.,  ix  203;  Hon.  George  H.  Williams,  pp.  290.  221. 223;  HoMO* 
O.  Platt»  Esq.,  p.  28»i  Judge  Cornelius  H.  Hanford,  p.  860. 
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The  next  case — koown  as  the  Dartmonth  College 
Gaae, — by  its  oonstraction  pf  the  Federal  CSonstitntion  in- 
corporated into  American  jurisprndenoe  the  principle 
that  privileges  and  franchises  granted  by  legislative  act 
to  a  private  corporation,  when  accepted  and  acted  opon 
by  the  grantee,  constitute  a  contract  within  tho  meaning 
of  the  clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution  which  secures 
the  inviolability  of  contracts  by  ordaining  that  no  State 
shall  pass  any  law  impairing  their  obligation;  and  con- 
sequently any  subsequent  law  repealing  or  materially 
altering  the  charter  of  snoh  a  corporation  is  unconstitu- 
tional, unless  the  power  to  repeal  or  alter  is  reserved 
either  specially  or  generally  when  tho  grant  is  made. 
Ko  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  been  attended  with  more  important  practical  conse- 
quences as  respects  both  private  contracts  and  legislative 
grants  to  corporations. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  tho  greatest  or  most  im- 
portant of  Marshall's  decisions.'  Thoy  constitute  a  long 
range  of  mountainous  magnitude,  extending  in  a  contin- 
uous reach  from  lS(i3  to  1'^'55.  Viewing  them,  one  will 
exclaim:  "  Marbury  s  Case  presents  the  highest  and  most 
impressive  peak !  "  Others  will  say  the  same  of  (libbons  i'. 
Ogden,  or  of  Cohens  v.  Virginia;  and  still  another  of  the 
Maryland  Bank  Case. 

^  "It  Is  not  uncomtnoD  to  speak  of  the  renaming  in  Marbury  v, 

Mailisnn,  and  Dartmoutli  Cont!;^'u  e.  W(x>.l\viird,  with  the  greatest 
prai»a  But  neither  of  th<^  is  eotitled  to  rank  with  Marshall's 
greatest  work."  Prof.  James  B.  Thayer's  "John  Marshall,"  84,  ante^ 

Ik  aw. 
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Gooiddered  m  its  vital  reUtloii  to  the  fandamental  con- 
ception and  purpoflw  of  the  Union  of  the  States  oieated 
by  the  Oonstitntion,  and  having  in  view  the  oonaeqnences 
of  an  opposite  decision  at  that  early  and  precarions  pe- 
riod of  onr  national  history,  Marbury'sGase  may  perhaps 
justly  be  considered  the  most  permanently  important  of 
all,  since  it  constitutes  the  basis  of  American  Gonstitn- 
tional  Lair.  Doubtless  the  Union  thus  constituted  would 
have  been  imperiled  by  a  contrary  decision  of  the  Steam- 
boat Gase;  or  that  of  Gohens;  or  that  of  the  Maryland 
Bank.  These  decisions  are  all  essential  parts  of  a  whole. 
Nerertheless,  it  is  perhaps  true  that  in  solid,  massive,  in- 
-tellectual  grandenr,  the  opinion  of  the  Ghief  Justice  in  the 
Bank  Gase  is  the  one  that  towers  the  highest, — the  first 
to  reflect  the  rising  and  the  last  to  catch  the  setting  sun. 

However  the  relative  importance  of  these  cases  may 
be  viewed,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  most  famous 
^  all  IS  the  Dartmouth  Gollege  Gase — famous  in  the 
sense  of  being  more  generally  known  to  the  public  as 
well  as  to  the  profession.  The  comments  on  this  case  on 
Harshall  Day,  in  the  orations  and  addresses  contained  in 
the  Marshall  Memorial,  show  the  estimate  in  which  the 
Dartmouth  Gollege  Gase  is  held  by  the  profession.  Onr 
national  prosperity  essentially  rests  upon  the  security  of 
property  and  the  inviolability  of  contracts.*  Gontracts 
are  a  species  of  property.  The  decision  in  the  Dartmouth 
-Gollege  Gase  placed  the  security  of  contracts  upon  the 

1  Speaking  in  1888  of  the  Amerioni  Union  and  its  uneanmiried 
onner,  Sir  Bmuf  Uaioe  deoiaved  and  oonfeaaed  that "  all  this  benefl- 

cent  prosperity  reposes  on  the  sAcredness  of  contracts  and  the  sta- 
bility of  private  property;  the  first  the  implement,  and  the  last  the 
jrew&rd,  of  success  io  the  general  competition. '  Essays  on  Popular 
Goveranrant.  51  (Amorioaa  Edition),  quoted  Lawe  and  Jaria|«ii- 
dMioe  of  England  and  Anierio%  Dillon,    811  (Little^  Brown  (t  Oo.), 
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broadest  possible  basis.  The  Federal  Constitution  wa» 
there  held  not  to  limit  its  protective  provisions  to  ordi- 
nary contracts  between  man  and  man,  but  to  extend  to 
legislative  contracts  as  well;  and  to  this  extent  its  sound- 
ness and  its  beneficent  operation  and  effect  are  undoubted. 

The  principle  of  the  case  has  never  been  unsettled  in 
State  or  National  jurisprudence.  The  application  of  the 
principle  as  to  legislative  grants  to  corporations  has  been 
limited  so  as  to  confine  it  to  cases  where  it  is  evident  that 
both  the  State  and  the  grantee  of  its  franchises  intended 
to  make  an  actual  contract  based  upon  sufficient  consid- 
eration binding  upon  the  State  —  a  contract  which  should 
not  be  subject  to  future  legislation  which  would  impair 
its  obligation.  The  doctrine  of  that  case  as  thus  finally 
settled  and  as  now  applied  by  the  Supreme  Conrt  rests 
upon  a  solid  foundation,  and  the  doctrine  itself  has  been 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  our  national  and  private  pros- 
perity. 

The  effect  of  the  decision  haa  been  much  narrowed  by 
the  subsequent  practice  of  the  States  in  making  Icgis- 
lativo  grants  to  corporations  expressly  to  reserve  the 
power  to  repeal,  alter  or  modify  the  charter  or  franohisea 
granted.  This  reservation  is  contained  in  the  Constitu- 
tions of  many  of  the  States,  or  in  general  or  special  acts 
of  their  Legislatures.  The  effect  of  such  a  reservation  is 
not  unlimited.  It  simply  pnts  charters  conferring  cor* 
porate  capacity  or  grants  upon  the  same  footing  as  to 
amendment  or  repeal  as  other  statutes.  Such  reservation, 
therefore^  authorizes  the  State  to  do  whatever  it  might 
do  on  sound  constitutional  principlea  if  it  were  not  for 
the  prohibition  in  the  Federal  Constitution,  but  it  doea 
not  authorise  the  State  to  take  away  or  destroy  vested 
rigbti  which  have  been  acquired  under  the  charter  or 
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grant,  or  which,  by  a  legitimate  use  of  the  powers  granted, 
have  become  vested  in  the  corporation.' 

The  general  nature  of  the  action  in  the  Dartraonth 
College  case  appears  in  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice 
Marshall. 

The  legal  history  of  the  case  is  as  follows: 
In  the  State  Superior  Court  of  Xew  Hampshire,  the 
highest  court  of  tlio  State,  tuu  case  was  lirst  argued  in 
]May,  1S17,  by  Jeremiaii  Mason  and  Jeremiah  Smith  for 
the  plaintiffs  (the  old  JJoard  of  Trustees  who  sued  in  their 
corporate  name  under  the  Royal  Charter  of  17C9),  and  by 
George  Sullivan  and  Ichabod  Bartlett  for  Woodward 
(the  defendant),  who  represented  the  nm  State  Board 
appointed  under  the  New  Hampshire  acts  of  1816  amend- 
ing the  charter.  In  September,  1817,  the  canae  was  re- 
argued in  the  same  court  by  the  same  oonnsel  with  the 
addition  of  Daniel  Webster,  then  in  the  thirty-sixth  jear 
of  hifl  age.  The  argoments  were  able,  and  an  examina- 
tion of  them  shows  they  coTered  everj-  legal  point  and 
every  material  consideration  belonging  to  the  canse. 
The  Soperior  Court  was  constituted  of  Eichardson,  Chief 
Justice,  and  Bell  and  Woodbury,  Justices,  judges  of 
learning  and  deserved  distinction.  In  November,  1817, 
the  judgment  of  this  court  was  given  for  the  defendant^ 

1  Miller  v.  State,  li>  Wallace,  478,  per  Mr.  Justice  Clifforil;  Sinkiag 
Fund  Caaes.  W  U.  &  700  (1878X  per  Waiter  CI  J.i  Id.,  per  Strong;  J., 
740, 741;  Id.,  758,  per  Field,  J.;  Greenwood  ci  Freight  Oo*  109  U.  & 

13;  Hamilton  Gas  Light  &  Coke  Ca  v.  HaniTlton  City.  116  U.  S  2r^; 
People  V.  Cook,  148  U.  a  897:  Adirondack  Ky.  Co.  r.  New  York.  IGO 
Y.  225;  Citizens'  bavmgs  Bank  v.  Owensboro,  1?3  U.  £>.  8ee 
•lao  the  great  oaee  of  People  n  O'Brien,  Beceiver,  growhig  out  of  the 
Aot  of  the  Legislatitre  of  New  York  of  1880  repeeling  the  charter  of 
the  Broadway  Surface  Railway  Company,  atid  dissolving  that  cor- 
poration, decided  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  Ill  N.  Y.  Ij  Detroit 
V.  UoweU  Flank  i<oad  Co^,  4,i  Mich.  liO,  147,  per  Coolej,  J. 
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sustaining  the  constitutional  validity  of  the  State  Ici^is- 
lation  of  1816.  The  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Richardson 
was  concurred  in  by  his  associates  aad  is  marked  by  great 
clearness,  force  and  ability. 

The  Xew  Hampshire  court  placed  its  judgment  upon 
the  grounds  that  the  College  was  a  public  and  not  a 
private  corporation,  that  the  legislation  of  the  State  did 
not  infringe  any  prlvnie  righiH  or  jrvopcrty  of  the  trustees 
(the  corporate  plaintilTs),  and  that  the  charter  of  1T09 
Vfa&  not  a  contra^  vf\ih'\n  the  meaning  of  the  clause  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  prohibiting  "a  State  from  im- 
pairing the  obligation  of  contracts."  This  clause  was  in 
the  opinion  of  the  court  only  "  intended  to  protect  private 
rights  ol  prupci'Ly  and  all  contracts  relating  to  private 
property,  but  not  to  limit  the  power  of  the  States  over 
their  pablic  officers  and  servants  or  their  own  civil  in- 
stitutions, nor  over  grants  of  power  and  authority  by  a 
State  to  individuals  to  be  exercised  for  purposes  merely 
pu])lic."  The  court  was  also  of  the  opinion  that  if  the 
charter  of  1709  can  be  construed  to  be  a  contract  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
yet  it  contains  no  contract  binding  on  the  Legislature 
that  the  number  of  trustees  shall  not  be  augmented,  and 
that  the  validity  of  the  contract  is  not  impaired  by  these 
aots"  of  1816  amending  the  charter. 

On  the  record  on  the  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  the  only  qnestiona  open  for  diacoBsion 
in  that  conrt  were  the  two  stated  by  Chief  Jostice  Mar- 
shall in  his  opinion,  viz.:  (1)  whether  the  charter  of  1769 
is  a  contract  protected  by  the  Gonstitotion  of  the  United 
States,  and  (2)  whether  it  is  impaired  by  the  State  acta 
of  1816  under  which  the  defendant  Woodward  holds. 

The  cause  was  aigned  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  March, 
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1818,  by  Hr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Joseph  Hopkinson  of 
FhUadelphia  for  the  old  board  (the  plaintiffs),  and  by  Hr. 
John  Holmes  of  Haine  and  Attorney  General  William 
Wirt  for  the  new  board  (the  defendant). 

The  cause  wss  decided  by  the  Snpreme  Conrt  of  the 
United  States  on  the  second  day  of  the  February  term, 

1819,  Mr.  Justice  Todd  being  absent  The  opinion  of  the 
conrt  was  pronounced  by  Chief  Jastice  Marshall  and  is 
given  below  in  fall.  Separata  concurring  opinions  were 
delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Washington  and  Mr.  Justice 
Story.  Mr.  Justice  Dnrall  alone  dissented. 

The  legal  history  and  literature  of  the  case  are  very 
voluminous  and  are  quite  fully  referred  to  in  the  Marshall 
Memorial.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Wheaton^s  official  report^ 
a  full  report  of  the  case  was  published  by  Timothy  Farrar, 
Esq.,  in  August,  1819,  containing  at  length  the  pleadings, 
the  Royal  Charter,  the  special  verdict,  the  State  enact* 
ments  of  1816  amending  the  charter,  the  arguments  of 
the  counsel  in  the  Superior  Court  of  Kew  Hampshire, 
the  opinion  of  that  court,  the  arguments  in  the  Supreme 
Conrt  of  the  United  States,  the  opinions  in  that  court, 
and  other  matters.^ 

The  interest  in  the  cause  is  perennial.  In  1879  a 
learned  and  diligent  lawyer  of  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  John 
M.  Shirley,  embodied  years  of  study  and  research  in  his 
work  entitled  "  Dartmouth  College  Causes/'  The  cor- 
respondence of  Governor  Plumer,  Mr.  Webster  and 
others  contains  much  interesting  data  relating  to  the 
cause.'  ^fr.  TTenry  Cabot  Lodge  has  grouped  and  sum- 
marized the  leading  facts  and  incidents  of  this  cause  cdUbre 

'Stiealso  reprint  of  Dartmouth  College  Case  and  argomaota  of 
counsel  in  the  State  Court,      New  Ilamixshire  Reports,  pp.  478-497, 

s  .See  views  of  Judge  Doe,  67  Hevr  Hampshire  Beports^  pp.  27-68; 
Marshall  Memorial,  1, 165b 
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with  the  skill  of  a  literary  artist  and  invested  them  with 
a  living,  personal,  almost  dramatio  interest.' 

Many  valaable  and  suggestive  comments,  historical, 
critical  and  general,  on  the  cause  were  made  by  learned 
and  eminent  orators  on  Marshall  Day,  whose  orations  and 
addresses  appear  in  the  Marshall  Memorial  and  are  re- 
ferred to  in  the  note  at  the  end  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall's 
opinion  in  the  preeei^  volume.  To  these  we  cannot  here 
refer  at  length,  but  the  reader  will  be  specially  inter* 
ested  in  the  observations  of  Professor  Jeremiah  Smith 
of  Harvard,  a  son  of  the  distinguished  Jeremiah  Smith 
who  argued  the  cause  of  the  College  in  the  Superior  Court 
of  the  State^*  and  the  remarks  of  President  Tucker  of 
Dartmouth,  who  frankly  admits  the  dissensions  in  the 
College  board  and  that  the  State  did  not  take  the  ini- 
tiative— at  least  the  moral  initiative, —  and  did  not  of 
its  own  motion  directly  invade  the  rights  of  the  College.* 

^  Daottil  Webster,  by  Uenry  (Jabot  Lodge,  ciu  111,  ppu  72-98,  9th  ed. 
See  alao  Mr.  Choato^oUnaio  Eulogy  oo  Webster  before  Dartmoutb 
College  July  37, 1853,  in  the  Addieveeand  OmilOiisof  RafueCfaoele, 

Bo'-ton.  (Little,  Brown  and  Compimy),  wherR  the  peroration  of 
Jlr.  WoUstLT  in  its  "  simple,  swoet  and  p«rfect  heauty,"  supplied  by 
I'rofessor  (Goodrich  of  Yale,  is  given  tp.  271).  See  same  voiurae, 
Pix  298^2801  Van  Sentvoord,  Liveeof  tbe  Chief  JiufcioeBb  eta,  Pfb  8M- 
896.  For  If  r.  Webeter^i  Argameat  revised  by  hinuelf*  hot  omitting 
the  peroration  and  much  illustrative  matter,  see  Webeler*a  Workii^ 
V,  482-501,  edition  IBol  (Little  and  Brown).  Curtis.  George  Ticknor, 
Life  of  Webster.  1,  pp.  i6a-17L  Mr.  Webster's  account  of  the  &r^n- 
meali  in  the  Suprenw  Goort»  see  Kennedy'*  Life  oi  Wirt,  II,  83,  ; 
letter  of  Webeter  to  Jeremiah  Masoo,  Mamh  18^  161&  Webster's 
Private  Correspondence,  I,  275;  letter  of  same  to  Jeremiah  Smith, 
March  14,  1818,  Id.  27G.  Mr.  Pinkney's  Opinion  of  "Wirt's  Arf^ument. 
Flanders,  Lives  of  Chief  Justices  (ed.  1875),  II,  447,  nota  Fiske,  John* 
Essays  Historical  and  Literary,  I,  873-379, 19031 

«  Manbail  Memorial,  1, 164-llNL 

i  lbMhsllUemorial»  i;  18a 
M 
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Kbraair  Tamil  ism 
[4  WhMton'b  Baport^  616-71&] 

The  propositions  of  law  decided  are  tbas  stated  by  Mr. 
Jnstioo  Onrtis  in  his  edition  of  Deoisions  of  the  Snpreme 
OoiiH  of  the  United  States: 

The  dbarter  granted  bj  the  British  Grown  to  the  trus- 
tees of  Dartmouth  College,  in  New  Hampshire,  in 
the  year  1769,  is  a  oontract  within  the  meaning  of 
that  claose  of  the  Constitntion  of  the  United  States  . 
which  declares  that  no  State  shall  make  any  law 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.  The  charter 
was  not  dissolred  by  the  Bavolntion. 

An  act  of  the  State  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire 
altering  the  charter,  without  the  consent  of  the 
corporation,  in  a  material  respect,  is  an  act  impair* 
ing  the  obligation  of  the  charter,  and  is  nnoonstitn- 
tional  and  void. 

That  a  corporation  is  established  for  purposes  of  gen- 
eral charity,  or  for  education  generally,  does  not^ 
per  M,  make  it  a  pntdic  corporation  liable  to  the 
control  of  the  Legislature. 

Under  its  charter,  Dartmouth  College  was  a  private 
and  not  a  public  corporation. 

On  December  13,  1769,  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
granted  a  charter  to  I>nrf  mouth  CoU^  in  the  province 
of  New  Hampshire.  This  was  lortQ  upon  the  represen- 
tation that  property  would  bo  given  said  college  if 
chartered;  and  when  chartered,  property  was  so  given. 
This  charter  incorporated  the  twelve  persons  therein 
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named  and  Iheir  saocesson  by  the  name  of  *'Tbe  Trns- 
tees  of  Dartmoath  College.'*  These  irere  the  plaintiflfB 
in  the  action  in  their  said  corporate  name  and  capacity. 
Under  this  charter  the  college  went  on,  governed  by 
trustees  appointed  in  accordance  with  it»  until  181 B, 
when  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
passed  three  acts  to  amend  this  charter;  which  amend- 
ment the  trasteea  declined  to  acoept  The  nature  of 
these  amendments  is  stated  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chief 
Justice.  Woodward,  the  defendant,  was  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  college  under  the  old  charter;  but  was 
removed  from  his  place  as  secretary  in  August,  1816,  and 
from  t1i;it  of  treasurer  in  September,  1816.  In  February, 
1817,  the  new  board  of  trustees  was  organized  under  the 
acts  of  1816,  and  Woodward  wns  appointed  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  new  board.  He,  as  an  officer  under 
the  old  board,  hold  the  charter  and  other  chattels  of  the 
college,  and  these  he  refused  to  give  up  to  the  old  board. 
The  old  trustees  in  their  corporate  name  thereupon  sued 
him  for  these  chattels,  and  judgment  being  given  against 
them  in  tho  State  courts,  they  now  brought  the  case  to 
the  Supreme  ConrL^ 

1  The  oooit  WM  ooMtltatedaa  follows: 

John  Marshai  t.  Chief  Jmtioek 

BUSHROD  \\  Af  IIINQTON, 

WxLLUH  Johnson. 

BaOOMBOLSg  LlVISaOTOM', 

Tbohas  Todov 

Gabrikl  DnvAU^ 
Joseph  Story, 

Mr.  Justice  Todd  was  aWnt  on  account  of  indisposition. 

Mr.  Daniel  Webster  and  Mr.  Joseph  Uopkmaon  appeared  for  the 
plaiDtUb  in  mar, 

Ur.  John  BolmM  aod  AttOfmgr'Geiienl  WilUun  Wirt  appearad 
tat  defendant  in  cnor. 
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On  tho  2d  of  February,  1819,  the  opinion  of  the  court 
was  delivered  as  follows: 

Habshall,  Chief  Justice.  This  is  an  action  of  trover 
brought  by  the  trustees  of  Dartmouth  College 
against  WiUiam  H.  Woodward,  in  the  State  oourl 
of  New  Hampshire,  for  the  book  of  records,  corporate 
seal,  and  other  corporate  property,  to  which  the  plaintiff^ 
allege  themaelTes  to  be  entitled. 

A  special  verdict^  after  setting  oat  the  rights  of  the 
parties,  finds  for  the  defendant,  if  certain  acts  of  the 
AA  MtloB  or  trover  by  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire  passed 
wSoifaSllSr'  """"^  on  the  27th  of  June  and  on  the  18th  of 
December,  1816,  be  valid  and  binding  on  the  trustees  with- 
out their  assent,  and  not  repugnant  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States;  otherwise  it  finds  for  the  plaintiffs. 

The  Superior  Court  of  Judicature  of  New  Hampshire 
rendered  a  judgment  upon  this  verdict  for  the  defend- 

ant»  which  judgment  has  been  brought 

Are  the  Ie^l«lativn  acts     ,    -  .  .  ,  •  rwn. 

rt-formi  to  lu  the  y^r-  bcforo  this  court  by  writ  of  error.  The 

diet    in    T^nlntion  of       .  ,  .  . 

th.  <  v..sti-n ,  n  ofttio  Single  question  now  to  be  considered 

Uait«d  BtaU»;  °       *  .... 

is:  Bo  the  acts  to  which  the  rerdict 
refers  violate  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States? 

This  court  can  be  insensible  neither  to  the  magnitude 
nor  delicacy  of  this  question.  The  validity  of  a  legislative 
act  is  to  be  examined ;  and  the  opinion  of  the  highest  law 
tribunal  of  a  State  is  to  be  revised;  an  opinion  which 
carries  with  it  intrinsic  evidence  of  the  diligence,  of  the 
ability,  and  the  integrity  with  which  it  was  formed.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  this  court  has  expressed  the  cau- 
tious circumspection  with  which  it  approaches  the  con- 
sideration of  such  questions;  and  has  declared  that  in  no 
doubtful  case  would  it  pronounce  a  legislative  act  to  be 
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oontiary  to  the  Coii8titiitio&.  Bat  tbe  American  people 
have  aaid,  in  theConBtitation  of  tbe  United  States,  that 
**Ko  8tate  shall  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto 
law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.'*  In 
tbe  same  instroment  they  have  also  said,  *'That  the  judi- 
cial power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity 
arisiug;  uader  the  Constitution."  On  the  judges  of  this 
court,  then,  is  imposed  the  high  and  solemn  duty  of  pro- 
tecting, from  even  legislatiye  violation,  those  contracts 
which  the  Constitution  of  our  country  has  placed  beyond 
legislative  control;  and  however  irlraome  the  task  may 
be,  this  is  a  duty  from  which  we  dare  not  shrink. 

The  title  of  the  plaintiflFs  originates  in  a  charter  dated 
the  13th  day  of  December,  in  tbe  year  orifin.i  «h»rt»r 
1761>,  incorporating  twelve  persons 
therein  mentioned,  by  the  name  of '*The  Trustees  of 
Dartmouth  College,'*  granting  to  them  and  their  successors 
the  usual  corporate  privileges  and  powers,  and  authoriz- 
ing the  trustees^  who  are  to  govern  the  college^  to  fill  np 
all  vacancies  which  may  be  created  in  their  own  body. 

The  defendant  claims  under  three  acts  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  New  Hampshire,  tbe  most  material  of  which  was 
passed  on  the  37th  of  Jnne^  1816,  and  is  entitled,  An  act 
to  amend  the  charter,  and  enlarge  and  ^  ^  ^ 
improve  the  corporation,  of  Dartmouth 
College."  Among  other  alterations  in  the  charter,  this 
act  increases  the  number  of  trustees  to  twenty-one,  gives 
the  appointment  of  tbe  additional  members  to  the  Execu- 
tive of  tbe  State,  and  creates  a  board  of  ovorseers,  with 
power  to  inspect  and  control  the  most  important  acts  of 
the  trustees.  This  board  consists  of  twenty-five  persons. 
The  President  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  Hew  Hampshire,  and  the  Governor  and 
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Zieat6Baiit>Gov6nior  of  Yermoiit,  tbetime  beiog,  are 
to  be  members  ex  ojiaio,  Tbe  houd  is  to  be  completed 
by  tbe  Governor  and  Conndl  of  "Neyr  Hampshire,  who  are 
also  empowered  to  fill  all  vacanciee  which  may  ooeor. 
Tbe  acts  of  the  18th  and  26th  of  December  are  supple- 
mental to  that  of  the  37th  of  June,  and  are  principally 
intended  to  carry  that  act  into  effect. 
The  majority  of  tbe  trustees  of  tbe  college  have  refused 
to  accept  this  amended  charter,  and 
reri^'^to  1Lx«p t"  tiSe  have  brouefat  this  suit  for  tbe  corporate 

property,  which  is  in  poesession  of  a 
person  holding  by  virtne  of  the  acts  which  have  been 
stated. 

It  can  require  no  argument  to  prove  that  the  oiroum- 
stances  of  this  case  consUtuto  a  contract.  An  applica- 
tion is  made  to  the  Crown  for  a  charter  to  incorporate  a 
religions  and  literary  institution.  In  the  application  it 
is  steted  that  large  contributions  have  been  made  for  the 
object,  which  will  be  conferred  <m  the  corporation  as 
soon  as  it  shall  be  created.  The  charter  is  granted,  and 
on  its  faith  the  property  is  conveyed.  Surely,  in  this 
transaction,  every  ingredient  of  a  complete  and  legiti- 
mate contract  is  to  bo  found. 

The  pointo  for  consideration  are  — 

1.  Is  this  contract  protected  by  the 
Tje^jjo^tt«rtto«i  to  Constitution  of  the  United  States? 

2.  Is  it  impaired  by  the  acts  under 
which  the  defendant  holds  ? 

1.  On  the  first  point  it  has  been  argued  that  the  word 
"  contract in  its  broadest  sense  would  comprehend  the 
political  relations  between  the  government  and  its  citi- 
zens, would  extend  to  offices  held  within  a  State  for  State 
purposes,  and  to  many  of  those  laws  concerning  civil  in- 
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stitutionS)  which  must  change  with  circnro stances,  and 
be  modified  by  ordinary  legislation,  which  deeply  con- 
cern the  public,  and  which,  to  preserve  good  government, 
the  public  judg^ment  must  control.    That  even  marriage 

is  a  contract,  and  its  obligations  are  affected  by  the  laws 
respecting  divorces.  That  tlie  clause  in  the  Constitution, 
if  construed  in  its  greatest  latituile,  would  prohibit  these 
laws.  Taken  in  its  broad  unlimited  sense  the  clause 
would  be  an  unprofitable  and  vexations  interference  with 
the  internal  concerns  of  a  State,  would  unnecessaril  y  and 
unwisely  embarrass  its  legislation,  and  render  ininiutablo 
those  civil  institutions  which  are  established  for  purposes 
of  internal  government,  and  which,  to  subserve  those 
purposes,  ought  to  vary  with  varying  circumstances. 
That,  as  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  could  never  have 
intended  to  insert  in  that  instrument 

.  .  .        Term  "contract "  muRt 

a  provision  so  unnecessary,  so  mis-  ^jt<u^jbere  inaiim- 
chievons,  and  so  repugnant  to  its  gen- 
eral spirit,  the  term  "coniraei"  must  bo  understood  in  a 
more  limited  sense.  That  it  raust  be  understood  as  in- 
tended to  guard  against  a  power  of  at  least  doubtful 
utility,  the  abuse  of  which  had  been  extensively  felt;  and 
to  restrain  the  Legislature  in  i  uturu  I  rum  violating  the 
right  to  property.  That,  anterior  to  the  formation  of 
the  Constitution,  a  (  oursc  of  legislation  had  prevailed  in 
liiaiiy,  il  uuL  111  all,  of  the  States,  wluuh  weakened  the 
confidence  of  man  in  man,  and  embarrassed  all  trans- 
actions between  individuals,  by  dispensing  with  a  faith- 
ful performance  of  engagements.  To  correct  this  mis- 
chief, by  restraining  the  power  which  produced  it,  the 
State  Legislatures  were  forbidden  **to  pass  any  law  im- 
pairing the  obligation  of  contracts,''  tliat  ii,  of  extracts 
respecting  property,  nnder  which  some  individiial  could 
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olaim  a  right  to  somethiag  beneficial  to  himaelf;  and 
thati  since  the  clause  in  the  Oonstitntion  most  in  con- 
straction  receive  some  limitation,  it  may  be  confined,  and 
ought  to  be  confined,  to  cases  of  this  description,  to  cases 
within  the  mischief  it  was  intended  to  remedy. 

The  general  correctness  of  these  observations  cannot 
be  controTerted.  That  the  framersof  the  Constitntion 
did  not  intend  to  restrain  the  States  in  the  regnlation  of 
their  civil  institations,  adopted  for  internal  government, 
and  that  the  instrament  they  have  given  os  is  not  to  be 
so  construed,  may  be  admitted.  The  provision  of  the 
Constitntion  never  has  been  understood  to  embrace  other 
contracts  than  those,  which  respect  property,  or  some 
object  of  value,  and  confer  rights  which  maybe  asserted 
in  a  court  of  justice.  It  never  has  been  understood  to 
restrict  the  general  right  of  the  Legiidature  to  legislate 
on  the  subject  of  divorces.  Those  acts  enable  some  tri- 
bunal, not  to  impair  a  marriage  contract,  but  to  liberate 
one  of  the  parties,  because  it  has  been  broken  by  the 
other.  When  any  State  Legislature  shall  pass  an  act  an* 
nulling  all  marriage  contracts,  or  allowing  either  party 
to  annul  it  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  it  will  be 
time  enough  to  inquire  whether  such  an  act  be  consti- 
tutional. 

The  parties  in  this  case  differ  less  on  general  principles, 
less  on  the  true  construction  of  the  Constitution  in  the 
abstract,  than  on  the  application  of  those  principles  to 
this  case,  and  on  the  true  construction  of  the  charter  of 

1700.  This  is  the  point  on  which  the  cause  essentially 
depends.  If  the  act  of  incorporation  bo  a  grant  of  politi- 
cal power,  if  it  create  a  civil  institution,  to  be  employed 
in  the  administration  of  the  government,  or  if  the  funds 
of  the  college  be  public  property,  or  if  the  State  of  New 
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Kampshire,  as  a  government,  be  alono  interested  in  its 
transactions,  the  subject  is  one  in  which  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  may  act  according  to  its  own  juiigincnt,  un- 
restrained by  any  limitation  of  its  power  imposed  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Bat  if  this  be  a  private  eleemosynary  institution,  en- 
dowed with  a  capacity  to  take  prop-   , .  .  ,  . 

*  *     *^       Pistinctlon  drawn  bo- 

crty  for  objecto  nnoonnected  with  gov-  &1ron^^St 
ernment^  whose  funds  are  bestowed  by  f^all^^'Ti^^'^' 
individaals*  on  the  faith  of  the  obarter; 
if  the  donors  have  stipulated  for  the  future  disposition 
and  management  of  those  funds  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  themselves, — there  maybe  more  difficulty  in  the  case, 
although  neither  the  persons  who  have  made  these  stipu- 
lations, nor  those  for  whose  benefit  they  were  made, 
ehonld  be  parties  to  the  cause.  Those  who  are  no  longer 
interested  in  the  property  may  yet  retain  such  an  inters 
est  in  the  preservation  of  their  own  arrangements  as  to 
have  a  right  to  insist  that  those  arrangements  shall  be 
held  saored.  Or' if  they  have  themselves  disappeared, 
it  becomes  a  subject  of  serious  and  anxious  inquiry, 
whether  those  whom  they  have  legally  empowered  to 
represent  them  forever  may  not  assert  all  the  rights 
which  they  possessed  while  in  being;  whether,  if  they 
be  without  personal  representatives  who  may  feel  in- 
jured by  a  violation  of  the  compact,  the  trustees  be  not 
so  completely  their  representatives  in  the  eye  of  the  law 
as  to  stand  in  their  place,  not  only  as  respects  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  college^  but  also  as  respects  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  college  charter. 

It  becomes,  then,  the  duty  of  the  court  most  seriously 
to  examine  this  charter  and  to  ascertain  its  true  oharao* 
ter. 
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From  the  instrument  itself  it  appears  that,  about  the 
BMoirflCfbaoollece-  J^^^  1754,  the  Eev.  Eleazor  Wheelock 
BrMravtovofc  established,  at  his  own  <  x]M"iise,  and  on 

his  owa  estate,  a  charity  school  for  the  instruction  of  In- 
dians in  the  Christian  religion.  The  success  of  this  insti- 
tution inspired  him  with  the  design  of  soliciting  contribu- 
tions in  England  for  carrying  on  and  extending  his  under- 
taking. In  this  pious  work  he  employed  the  Rev.  Nathaniel 
"NVhitaker,  who,  by  virtue  of  a  power  of  attorney  from 
Dr.  Wheelock,  appointed  the  Earl  of  Dartmoutli  and 
others  trustees  of  the  money  which  had  been  and  should  bo 
contributed;  which  aj^pointment I)r.  "Wheelock confirmed 
by  a  deed  of  trust  authorizing  tho  trustees  to  lix  on  a 
site  for  the  college.  They  determined  to  establish  tho 
school  on  Conaeotiout  river,  in  the  western  part  of  New 
Hampshire,  that  Bitaation  being  supposed  favorable  for 
carrying  on  the  original  design  among  the  Indians,  and 
also  for  promoting  learning  among  the  English;  and  the 
proprietors  in  the  neighborhood  having  made  large 
offers  of  land,  on  condition  that  the  college  shonld  there 
be  placed.  Dr.  Wheelock  then  applied  to  the  Crown  for 
an  act  of  incorporation,  and  represented  the  expediency 
of  appointing  those,  whom  he  had  by  his  last  will  named 
as  trustees  in  America,  to  be  members  of  the  proposed 
corporattoQ.  *<In  consideration  of  the  premises,'*  **for 
the  edacation  and  instruction  of  the  youth  of  the  Indian 
tribes,'*  eto.,  and  also  of  English  youth,  and  any  others,*' 
the  charter  was  granted,  and  the  trustees  of  Dartmouth 
College  were  by  that  name  created  a  body  corporate, 
with  power,  for  the  uh  tfihia  aaid  edUffe^  to  acquire  real 
and  personal  property,  and  to  pay  the  president^  tutors,, 
and  other  officers  of  the  college,  such  salaries  as  they 
shall  allow. 
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The  charter  proceeds  to  appoint  Eleazer  Wheelock, 
"  the  founder  of  said  college,"  president    j.,^  wheeiocic  the 

thereof,  with  power  by  his  last  will  to     'ou«der  of  the  college. 

appoint  a  successor,  ^vho  is  to  continue  in  office  until  dis- 
approved by  the  trustees.  In  case  of  vacancy,  the  trus- 
tees may  appoint  a  president,  and  in  case  of  the  ceasing 
of  a  president,  the  senior  professor  or  tutor,  bciny  ofn:  of 
the  trufthts,  shall  exercise  the  office  until  an  appoint- 
ment shall  be  made.  The  trustees  have  power  to  appoint 
and  displace  professors,  tutors,  and  other  officers,  and 
to  supply  any  vacancies  which  may  be  created  in  their 
own  body  by  death,  resignation,  removal,  or  disability; 
and  also  to  make  orders,  ordinances,  and  laws  for  the 
government  of  the  college,  the  same  not  being  repugnant 
to  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  op  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
not  excluding  any  person  on  account  of  his  speculative 
sentiments  in  religion,  or  his  being  of  a  religious  profes- 
sion different  from  that  of  the  trustees. 

This  charter  was  accepted,  and  the  property  both 
real  and  personal,  which  had  boon  contributed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  college,  was  conveyed  to  and  vested  in  the 
corporate  body. 

From  this  brief  review  of  the  most  essential  parts  of 
the  charter  it  is  apparent  that  the  funds 

.  ,  Funds  of  college  con- 

of  the  college  consisted  entirely   of   ^e«i  of  private  don*. 


private  donations.  It  is,  perhaps,  not 
very  important  who  were  the  donors.  The  probability 
18  that  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  and  the  other  trastees  in 
England,  were  in  fact  the  largest  contributon.  Yet  the 
legal  conclusion  from  the  facte  recited  in  the  charter 
wonld  probably  be  that  Dr.  Wheelook  was  the  founder 
of  the  college. 
The  origin  of  the  institution  was  undoubtedly  the  In- 
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dian  charity  school  estobliahed  by  Dr.  Wheelock  at  hi$ 
own  expense.  It  was  at  his  instance^  and  to  enlarge  this 
school)  that  oontribations  were  solicited  in  England. 
The  person  soliciting  these  contributions  wss  his  agent; 
and  the  trnstees  who  received  the  money  were  appointed 
by,  and  act  under,  hn  authority.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  funds  were  obtained  by  him  in  trust,  to  be 
applied  by  him  to  the  purposes  of  his  enlaiged  school. 
The  charter  of  incorporation  was  granted  at  his  instance. 
The  persons  named  by  him  in  his  last  will,  as  the  trustees 
of  his  charity  school,  compose  a  part  of  the  corporation. 
And  he  is  declared  to  be  the  founder  of  the  college,  and 
its  president  for  life.  Were  the  inquiry  material,  we 
should  feel  some  hesitation  in  saying  that  Dr.  Wheelock 
was  not  in  law  to  be  considered  as  the  founder^  of  this 
institution,  and  as  possessing  all  the  rights  appertaining 
to  that  character.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  Dartmouth  Col- 
8aiari«i  of  tutors  ^^ge  is  Tcally  endowed  by  private  indi- 
nXrbrSiSiSM&  viduals,  whohaTe  bestowed  their  funds 
vidimia.  ,  propagation  of  the  Christian 

religion  among  the  Indians,  and  for  the  promotion  of 
piety  and  learning  generally.  From  these  funds  the 
salaries  of  the  tutors  are  drawn;  and  these  salaries  lessen 
the  expense  of  education  to  the  students.  It  is,  then,  an 
eleemosynary,'  and,  as  far  as  respects  its  funds,  a  private 
corporation. 

Do  its  objects  stamp  on  it  a  diflferent  character  ?  Are 
the  trustees  and  professors  public  officers,  invested  with 
any  portion  of  political  power,  partaking  in  any  degree 
in  the  administration  of  civil  government,  and  perform- 
ing duties  which  flow  from  the  sovereign  authority? 

That  education  is  an  object  of  nationai  concern  and  a 

ilBLGom.48L  «Ibid.  47L 
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proper  subject  of  legislation,  all  ad  rait.  That  there  may 
be  an  institution  founded  by  government,  and  placed  en- 
tirely under  its  immediate  control,  the  oflicers  of  which 
wouitl  bo  public  officers,  amenable  exclusively  to  gov- 
ernment, none  will  deny.  But  is  Dartmouth  College 
such  an  institution  ?  Is  education  altogether  in  the  hands 
of  government?  Does  every  teacher  of  youtli  become  a 
])ublic  officer,  and  do  donations  for  the  purpose  of  educa- 
tion necessarily  become  public  propert}',  so  far  that  the 
will  of  the  Legislature,  not  the  will  of  the  donor,  be- 
comes the  law  of  the  donation?  These  questions  are 
of  serious  moment  to  society,  and  deserve  to  be  well  con> 
Bidered. 

Dr.  Wheelock,  as  the  keeper  of  bis  charity  school^  in- 
Btmeting  the  Indians  in  the  art  of  reading  and  in  onr 
holy  religion,  sastaining  them  at  his  own  expense  and 
on  the  volontary  oontribntionB  of  the  charitable,  could 
scarcely  be  considered  as  a  public  officer,  exercising  any 
portion  of  those  duties  which  belong  to  government;  nor 
coold  the  Legislature  have  supposed  that  his  private  funds, 
or  those  given  by  others^  were  subject 

^    I     •  I  .  -m  .1  Enlarvement of  school 

to  legislative  management  because  they  wrouKtu  no  chanKi>  m 
were  applied  to  tbe  purposes  of  educa-  oatum  «f  his 

tion.  When,  afterwards,  his  school 
was  enlarged,  and  the  liberal  contributions  made  in  Eng- 
land and  in  America  enabled  him  to  extend  his  cares  to 
the  education  of  the  youth  of  bis  own  country,  no  change 
was  wrought  in  his  own  character,  or  in  the  nature  of 
his  duties.  Had  he  employed  assistant  tutors  with  the 
funds  contributed  by  others^  or  had  tbe  trustees  in  Eng- 
land established  a  school  with  Or.  Wheelock  at  its  bead, 
and  paid  salaries  to  him  and  his  assistants,  they  would 
still  have  been  private  tutors;  and  the  fact  that  they 
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were  employed  in  the  education  of  yovth  ooald  not  have 
converted  them  into  public  offioera,  concerned  in  the  ad- 
miniatration  of  pnblio  dntiea^  or  have  given  the  Legia- 
tatnre  a  right  to  interfere  in  the  management  of  the 
fand.  The  trustees,  in  whose  care  that  fond  was  placed 
by  the  contribntors,  would  have  been  permitted  to  exe- 
cute their  trost  uncontrolled  by  legislative  authority. 

Whence,  then,  can  be  derived  the  idea  that  Dartmouth 
College  has  become  a  public  institution,  and  its  trustees 
public  officers,  ezeroising  powers  conferred  by  the  pnblio 
for  public  objects?  Not  from  the  source  whence  its  funds 
were  drawn;  for  its  foundation  is  purely  private  and 
eleemosynary.  Not  from  the  application  of  those  funds ; 
for  money  may  be  given  for  education,  and  the  persons 
receiving  it  do  not,  by  being  employed  in  the  education 
of  youth,  become  members  of  the  civil  government.  Is 
it  from  the  act  of  incorporation?  Let  this  subject  be  con- 
sidered. 

A  corporation  is  an  artificial  being,  invisible^  intangible, 
and  existing  only  in  contemplation  of  law.  Being  the 
mere  creature  of  law,  it  possesses  only 
corpo«tioB  ddio«L         properties  which  the  charter  of  ita 

ereation  confers  upon  it»  either  expressly,  or  as  incidental . 
to  its  very  existence.  These  are  such  as  are  supposed 
best  calculated  to  efFect  the  object  for  which  it  was  created. 
Among  the  most  important  are  immortality,  and,  if  the 
expression  may  be  allowed,  individuality;  properties  by 
which  a  perpetual  succession  of  many  persons  are  con- 
sidered as  the  same,  and  may  act  as  a  single  individual. 
They  enable  a  corporation  to  manage  its  own  affairs, 
and  to  hold  property  without  the  perplexing  intricacies, 
the  hazardous  and  endless  necessity,  of  perpetual  con- 
veyances for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  it  from  hand 
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to  hand*  It  Is  chiefly  for  the  pnrpoee  of  olothing  bodies 
of  men,  in  eaeceaeioa,  with  theae  qualities  and  capacities, 
that  corporations  were  inTented  and  are  in  nse.  By  these 
means  a  perpetual  snocession  of  individuals  are  capable 
of  acting  for  the  promotioa  of  the  particular  object,  like 
one  immortal  being.  But  this  being  does  not  share  in 
the  ciTil  gOTemment  of  the  country,  unless  that  be  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  created.  Its  immortality  no 
more  confers  on  it  poHtlcal  power,  or  a  political  character, 
than  immortality  would  confer  such  power  or  character 
on  a  natural  person.  It  is  no  more  a  State  instrument 
than  a  natural  person  exercising  the  samo  powers  would 
be.  If,  then,  a  natural  person,  employed  by  individuals 
in  the  education  of  youth,  or  for  the  government  of  a 
seminary  in  which  youth  is  educated,  would  not  become 
a  public  ofliccr,  or  be  considered  as  a  member  of  the  civil 
government,  how  is  it  that  this  artificial  being,  created 
by  law  for  the  purpose  of  being  employed  by  the  same 
individuals  for  the  same  purposes,  should  become  a  part 
of  the  civil  government  of  the  country?  Is  it  bocauso 
its  existence,  its  capacities,  its  powers,  are  given  by  law  ? 
Because  the  government  has  given  it  the  power  to  take 
and  to  hold  property  in  a  particular  form,  and  for  par- 
ticular purposes,  has  the  government  a  consequent  right 
substantially  to  change  that  form,  or  to  vary  tlie  pur- 
poses to  which  the  property  is  to  be  applied?  This  prin- 
ciple has  never  been  asserted  or  recognized,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  no  authority.    Can  it  derive  aid  from  reason? 

The  objects  for  which  a  corporation  is  created  are  uni- 
versally such  as  the  government  wishes  to  promote. 
They  are  deemed  beneficial  to  the  coun-  ^^^^  tewbieb  oor* 
try;  and  this  benefit  constitutes  the  vof»ioB»  «» created, 
•consideration,  and,  in  most  cases,  the  sole  consideration 
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of  the  grant  In  most  eleemosynary  imtitntions  the  ob- 
ject would  be  difflenlt)  perhaps  unattainable,  without  the 
aid  of  a  eharter  of  incorporation.  Charitable  or  public 
spirited  indiyidnals,  desiroua  of  making  permanent  ap- 
propriations for  charitable  or  other  useful  purposes,  find 
it  impossible  to  effect  their  design  securely  and  certainly 
without  an  incorporating  act  They  apply  to  the  govern* 
ment)  state  their  beneficent  object,  and  offer  to  advance 
the  money  necessary  for  its  accomplishment,  provided 
the  government  will  confer  on  the  instrument  which  is 
to  execute  their  designs  the  capacity  to  execute  them. 
The  proposition  is  considered  and  approved.  The  benefit 
to  the  public  is  considered  as  an  ample  compensation  for 
the  faculty  it  confers,  and  the  corporation  is  created.  If 
the  advantages  to  the  public  constitute  a  full  compen* 
sation  for  the  faculty  it  gives,  there  can  be  no  reason  for 
exacting  a  further  compensation,  by  claiming  a  right  to 
exercise  over  this  artificial  being  a  power  which  changes 
its  nature,  and  touches  the  fund  for  the  security  and 
application  of  which  it  was  created.  There  can  be  no 
reason  for  implying  in  a  charter,  given  for  a  valuable  con- 
sideration, a  power  which  is  not  only  not  expressed,  but 
is  in  direct  contradiction  to  its  express  stipulations. 

From  the  fact,  then,  that  a  charter  of  incorporation 
has  been  granted,  nothing  can  be  inferred  which  changes 
the  character  of  the  institution,  or  transfers  to  the  gov- 
emment  any  new  power  over  it  The  character  of  civil 
institutions  does  not  grow  out  of  their  incorporation,  but 
auir^ct^imi-  manner  in  which  they  are 

tutIon«  Is  determined 
by  the  manner  In  which 

tnf>}'  arc  fomifKl 
ttif  i..t,j<'o1s  fur  ^1 

they  ftr«  crvjitcd.  .  • 

IS  not  founded  on  their  being  incorpo* 
rated,  but  on  their  being  the  instruments  of  government^ 


tution*  Is  detem,ined  formed,  und  the  objects  for  which  they 
th.  . )  j  .Ms  f  r^wuSh  are  created.  The  right  to  change  them 
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created  for  Us  purposes.  The  same  institntioviSy  created 
for  the  same  objects,  though  not  meorporated,  would  be 
public  institutions,  and,  of  course,  be  oontroUable  by  the 
Legislature.  The  incorporating  act  neither  gives  nor 
prevents  this  control.  Keither  in  reason  can  the  incor- 
porating act  change  the  character  of  a  private  eleemosy- 
naiy  institution. 

We  are  next  led  to  the  inquiry,  for  whose  benefit  the 
property  given  to  Dartmouth  College  was  secured  ?  The 
counsel  for  the  defendant  have  insisted 

,         ,      ,        <»»i.A        A«     •  whose  beoeflt  tiio 

that  the  beneficial  mterest  is  in  the  property  ^iven  to  tb« 
people  of  New  Hampshire.  The  charter, 
after  reciting  the  preliminary  measures  which  had  been 
taken,  and  the  application  for  an  act  of  incorporation, 
proceeds  thus:  " Enow  ye,  therefore,  that  we,  consider- 
ing the  premises,  and  being  willing  to  encoorage  the 
laudable  and  charitable  design  of  spreading  Christian 
knowledge  among  the  savages  of  our  American  wilder^ 
ness,  and  also,  that  the  best  means  of  edacation  be  es- 
tablished in  our  province  of  New  Hampshire,  for  the 
benefit  of  said  province,  do,  of  our  special  grace,"  etc. 
Do  these  expressions  bestow  on  New  Hampshire  any  ex- 
clusive right  to  the  property  of  the  college,  any  exclusive 
interest  in  the  labors  of  the  professors?  Or  do  they 
merdy  indicate  a  willingness  that  New  Hampshire  should 
enjoy  those  advantages  which  result  to  all  from  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  seminary  of  learning  in  the  neighbor- 
hood? On  this  point  we  think  it  impossible  to  enter- 
tain a  serious  doubt.  The  words  themselves,  unexplained 
by  the  context,  indicate  that  the  l/cneiit  mfrndrd  for  fl,' 
provrviy  is  that  which  is  derived  from  establishing  tho 
best  means  of  education  therein; "  that  is,  Irom  establish- 
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ing  in  the  province  Dartmouth  College,  as  constitoted 
by  the  charter.  But  if  these  words  considered  alone 
oonld  admit  of  donbt,  that  doubt  is  completely  removed 
by  an  inspection  of  the  entire  instmment 

The  particular  interests  of  New  Hampshire  never  en* 
tered  into  the  mind  of  the  donors^  never  constituted  a 
motive  for  their  donation.  The  propagation  of  the 
Ohristian  religion  among  the  savages,  and  the  dissemina- 
tion of  useful  knowledge  among  the  youth  of  the  ooun- 
tiy,  were  the  avowed  and  the  sole  objects  of  their  con- 
tribntions.  In  these  Kew  Hampshire  would  participate; 
but  nothing  particular  or  exclusive  was  intended  for  her. 
Even  the  site  of  the  college  was  selected,  not  for  the 
sake  of  Kew  Hampshire,  but  because  it  was  **moet  sub- 
servient to  the  great  ends  in  view,"  and  because  liberal 
donations  of  land  were  offered  by  the  proprietors,  on 
condition  that  the  institution  should  be  there  established. 
The  real  advantages  from  the  location  of  the  college  are, 
perhaps,  not  less  considerable  to  those  on  the  west  than 
to  those  on  the  east  side  of  Connecticut  river.  The  clause 
wliich  constitutes  the  incorporation,  and  expresses  the 
objects  for  which  it  was  made,  declares  those  objects  to 
be  the  instruction  of  the  Indians,  '*and  also  of  English 
youth,  and  any  oUiers."  So  that  the  objects  of  the  C(m- 
tributorS)  and  the  incorporating  act,  were  the  same:  the 
promotion  of  Christianity,  and  of  education  generally, 
not  the  interests  of  New  Hampshire  particularly. 

From  this  review  of  the  charter  it  appears  that  Dart- 
_  mouth  College  is  an  eleemosynary  insti- 

^inSSM^i^t^   tution,  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of 

perpetuating  the  application  of  the 
bounty  of  the  donors  to  the  spccitied  objects  of  that 
hoanty;  that  its  trustees  or  governors  were  originally 
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named  by  the  founder,  and  invested  with  the  power  of 
perpetuating  themselves;  that  thoy  are  not  public  officers, 
nor  is  it  a  civil  institution,  participating  in  the  adrainis- 
tfatioD  of  government;  but  a  charity  school,  or  a  semi- 
nary of  edooatioo,  incorporated  for  the  preservation  of  its 
property,  and  the  perpetnal  application  of  that  property 
to  the  objectB  of  ita  cfeation. 

Tet  a  qoeatioii  ramainB  to  be  oonsidered,  of  more  xeal 
difflcolty,  on  wiiioh  more  donbt  has  been  entertained 
than  on  all  that  have  been  disenssed.  The  fbnnders  of 
the  college,  at  least  those  whose  contribations  were  in 
money,  have  parted  with  the  property  bestowed  upon  it^ 
and  their  rcpreaentatives  have  no  interest  in  that  prop- 
erty. The  donors  of  land  are  equally  without  interest, 
so  long  as  the  corporation  shall  exist'  Conld  they  be 
found,  they'are  nnaffeoted  by  any  alteration  in  its  con- 
stitution, and  probably  regardless  of  its  form,  or  even  of 
its  existence.  The  stadents  are  flnctoating,  and  no  in^ 
dividual  among  onr  yonth  has  a  vested  interest  in  the 
institution  which  can  be  asserted  in  a  court  of  justice. 
Neither  the  founders  of  the  college,  nor  the  youth  for 
whose  benefit  it  was  founded,  complain  of  (he  alteration 
made  in  its  charter,  or  think  themselves  injured  by  it 
The  trustees  alone  complain,  and  the  trustees  have  no 
beneficial  interest  to  be  protected.  Gaa 
this  be  such  a  contract  as  the  Constitn-  >'»ci> t)../ v.T.lv^^. 

,  lion  Intended  to  with- 

tion  mtonded  to  withdraw  from  the 


power  of  State  legislation?  Contracts, 
the  parties  to  which  have  a  vested  beneficial  interest, 
and  those  only,  it  has  been  said,  are  the  objects  about 
which  the  Constitution  is  solicitous,  and  to  which  its 
protection  is  extended. 
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The  oorni  has  bestowed  on  this  argoment  the  roost  de- 
liberate ooBsideration,  and  the  result 

UK  o  t   coau-«c  himself,  and  for  those  wbo^  at  his 

Bolioitation,  had  made  contributions  to  his  sebool,  applied 
for  this  charter,  as  the  instrument  which  shonld  enable 
him  and  tiiem  to  perpetaate  their  beneficent  intention. 
It  was  granted.  An  artificial,  immortal  beings  was  crc- 
ated  by  the  Crown,  capable  of  receiving  and  distribating 
forever,  according  to  the  will  of  the  donors,  the  donations 
which  should  be  made  to  it.  On  this  being  the  contribu- 
tions which  had  been  collected  were  imraediately  be- 
stowed. These  gifts  were  made,  not,  indec^d,  to  make  a 
profit  for  the  donors,  or  their  posterity,  but  for  something 
in  their  opinion  of  inestimable  value;  for  something  which 
they  deemed  a  full  tijuivn'cnt  for  the  money  with  which 
it  was  purchased.  The  consideration  for  which  they  stip- 
ulated is  the  perpetual  application  of  the  fund  to  its  ol> 
ject,  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  themselves.  Their  de- 
scendants may  take  no  interest  in  the  preservation  of 
this  consideration.  But  in  this  respect  their  descendants 
are  not  their  representatives.  They  are  represented  by 
the  corporation.  The  corporation  is  the  assignee  of  their 
rights,  stands  in  their  place,  and  distributes  their  bounty, 
as  they  would  themselves  have  distributed  it,  had  they 
been  immortal.  So  with  respect  to  the  students  who  are 
to  derive  learning  from  tliis  source.  The  corporation  is 
a  trustee  for  them  also.  Their  potential  rights,  which, 
taken  distributivcly,  nro  impprce[)tible,  amount  collect- 
ively to  a  most  important  mtcrest.  Tli'^se  are,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, to  he  cxcrci.seil,  assertetl,  and  protected  b}'  the 
corporatitm.  They  woro  as  completely  out  of  the  donors, 
at  the  instant  of  their  being  vested  in  the  corporation. 
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and  as  incapable  of  being  asserted  by  the  Btadents,  as  at 
present 

Acoording  to  the  theory  of  the  British  Constitution, 
their  parliament  is  omnipotent.  To  annul  corporate 
rights  might  give  a  shock  to  public  opinion,  which  that 
gOTemment  has  chosen  to  avoid;  but  its  power  is  not 
questioned.  Had  parliamenti  immediately  after  the 
emanation  of  this  charter,  and  the  execution  of  those 
conveyances  which  followed  it,  annnlled  the  instrument^ 
so  that  the  living  donors  would  have  witnessed  the  dis- 
appointment of  their  hopes,  the  perfidy  of  the  transaction 
would  have  been  universally  acknowledged.  Yet  then, 
as  now,  the  donors  would  have  had  no  interest  in  the 
property;  then,  as  now,  those  who  might  be  students 
would  have  had  no  rights  to  be  violated;  then,  as  now, 
it  might  be  said  that  the  trustees,  in  whom  the  rights  of 
all  were  combined,  possessed  no  private 
individual,  beneficial  interest  in  the  JJStioSSSSiJSi 
property  confided  to  their  protection.  SSf  tiw  mm.  lo 
Yet  the  contract  would  at  that  time 
have  been  deemed  sacred  by  all.  What  has  since  occurred 
to  strip  it  of  its  Inviolability?  Circnmstances  have  not 
changed  it.  In  reason,  in  justice,  and  in  law,  it  is  now 
what  it  was  in  1769. 

This  is  plainly  a  contract  to  which  the  donors,  the 
trustees,  and  the  Grown  (to  whose  rights  and  obligations 
I^ew  Hampshire  succeeds),  were  the  original  parties.  It 
is  a  contract  made  on  a  valuable  consideration.  It  is  a 
contract  for  the  security  and  disposition 
of  property.  It  is  a  contract  on  the  ^'^oS^ 
faith  of  which  real  and  personal  estate 
has  been  conveyed  to  the  corporation.  It  is,  then,  a  con- 
tract within  the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  and  within  its 
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spirit  also^  nnlen  the  fa4)t  that  the  property  is  invested  by 
the  donors  in  trustees  for  the  promotion  of  religion  and 

education  for  the  benefit  of  persons  who  are  perpetually 
changing,  though  the  objects  remain  tbo  aame,  shall  cre- 
ate a  particular  exception,  taking  this  case  out  of  the 
prohibition  contained  in  the  Constitution. 

It  is  more  than  possiUe  that  the  preservation  of  rights 
of  this  description  was  not  particularly  in  the  view  of 
the  framers  of  the  Con.stitution  when  the  clause  under 
consideration  was  introduced  into  that  instrument  It  is 
probable  that  interferences  of  more  freqnent  recurrence, 
to  which  the  temptation  was  stronger,  and  of  which  the 
mischief  was  more  extensive,  constituted  the  groat  mo- 
tive for  imposing  this  restriction  on  the  State  Legisla- 
tures. But  although  a  particular  and  a  rare  case  may 
not  in  itself  be  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  induce  a  rule, 
yet  it  roost  be  governed  by  the  rule  when  established, 
unless  some  plain  and  strong  reason  for  excluding  it  can 
be  given.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  this  particular 
case  was  not  in  the  mind  of  the  convention  when  the 
article  was  framed,  nor  of  the  American  people  when  it 
was  adopted.  It  is  necessary  to  go  farther  and  to  say 
that  had  this  particular  case  been  sngsrcsted,  the  lan- 
guage would  have  been  so  varied  as  to  exclude  it,  or  it 
would  have  been  made  a  special  excej)tion.  The  case, 
being"  witliin  tho  words  of  the  rule,  must  bo  within  its 
operation  likewige,  unless  there  be  something  in  the 
literal  construction  so  oltviously  absurd,  or  mischievous, 
or  repugnant  to  the  general  spirit  oi  the  instrument,  as 
to  justify  those  who  expound  the  Constitution  in  mak- 
ing it  an  exception. 

On  what  safe  and  intelligible  ground  can  this  excep- 
tion stand  ?   There  is  no  expression  in  the  Constitution, 
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no  sentiment  delivered  by  its  contemporaneons  expound- 
ers, which  would  justily  Ui  ;n  making  ^^^^^^^^^^^  ^  ^ 
it  In  the  absence  of  all  authority 
of  this  kind,  is  there,  ;n  ihc  nauue  and  reason  of  tho 
case  itself,  that  which  would  sustain  a  construction  of 
the  Constitution  not  warranted  by  its  words  ?  Are  con- 
tracts of  this  description  of  a  character  to  excite  so  lit- 
tle interest  that  we  must  exclude  them  from  the  pro- 
▼iflioiui  of  th«  ConsUtatioQ,  as  being  unworthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  those  who  framed  the  instmment?  Or  does 
pablic  policy  so  imperiously  demand  their  remaining  ex- 
posed to  legislative  alteration  as  to  compel  0%  or  rather 
permit  ns,  to  say  that  these  words,  which  were  intro- 
duced to  give  stability  to  contracts,  and  which  in  their 
plain  'import  comprehend  this  contract^  must  yet  be  so 
constraed  as  to  exclude  it  ? 

Almost  all  eleemosynary  corporations,  those  which 
are  created  for  the  promotion  of  relig-  ^ 
ion,  of  charity,  or  of  education,  are  of  £2S^'Tea'S5a*''ohS^ 
the  same  oharaoter.  The  law  of  this 
case  is  the  law  of  all.  In  every  literary  or  charitable  in- 
stitution, unless  the  objects  of  the  bounty  be  themselves 
incorporated,  the  whole  legal  interest  is  in  trustees,  and 
can  be  asserted  only  by  them*  The  donors  or  claimants 
of  the  bounty,  if  they  can  appear  in  court  at  all,  can  ap* 
pear  only  to  complain  of  the  trostees.  In  all  other  situ- 
ations they  are  identified  with,  and  personated  by,  the 
trustees;  and  their  rights  are  to  be  defended  and  main- 
tained by  them.  Beligion,  charity,  and  education  are^ 
in  the  law  of  England,  legatees  or  donees,  capable  of  re- 
ceiving bequests  or  donations  in  this  form.  They  appear 
in  courfei  and  olaim  or  defend,  by  the  corporation.  Are 
they  of  BO  little  estimation  in  the  United  States  that  con- 
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tracts  for  their  benefit  mnst  be  exoloded  from  the  pro- 
tection of  words  which  in  their  natural  import  inolnde 
them  ?  Or  do  such  contracts  so  necessarUj  require  new- 
modeling  by  the  aothority  of  the  Legislatare  that  the 
ordinary  rales  of  oonfitmction  mnst  be  disregarded  in 
order  to  leave  them  exposed  to  legislative  alteration  ? 

All  feel  that  these  objects  are  not  deemed  nnimportant 
in  the  United  States.  The  interest 
SffSKf**  which  this  case  has  excited  proves  that 

they  are  not.  The  f ramers  of  the  Con- 
stitDtion  did  not  deem  them  unworthy  of  its  care  and  pro- 
tection. They  have,  though  in  &  different  mode^  manifested 
their  respect  for  scieDce»  by  reserving  to  the  government 
of  the  Union  the  power  "to  promote  t!;e  progress  of 
science  and  usefnl  arts,  by  Mcurin<^,  for  limited  times,  to 
autbois  and  inventors,  the  exclasive  right  to  their  re- 
spective writings  and  discoveries.'"  They  have  so  far 
withdrawn  science  and  the  useful  arts  from  the  action 
of  the  State  Governments.  Why,  then,  should  they  be 
supposed  so  regardless  of  contracts  made  for  the  advance* 
ment  of  literature,  as  to  intend  to  exclude  tbem  from 
provwons  made  for  the  security  of  ordinary  contracts 
between  man  and  man  ?  Ko  reason  for  making  this  sap> 
position  is  perceived. 

If  the  insignificance  of  the  object  does  not  require  that 
we  should  exclude  contracts  respecting  it  from  the  pro- 
tectioa  of  the  ronstiLution,  neither,  as  wc  conceive,  is 
the  policy  of  lea^nng  them  subject  to  legislative  alteration 
80  apparent  as  to  require  a  forced  construction  of  that 

instrument  in  order  to  effect  it.  These 

Bonefli-^ni  influence  of 

^niovn«i7  oorpofm-    elecmosvnary  institutions  do  not  fill 


the  place  which  would  otherwise  be 
occupied  by  goverument,  but  that  which  would  other- 
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wise  ramalii  Taeant  They  are  complete  acquisitions  to 
literature.  Tfaey  are  donations  to  education ;  donations 
irhioh  any  government  most  be  disposed  rather  to  en< 
courage  than  to  discountenance.  It  requires  no  very 
critical  examination  of  the  human  mind  to  enable  ns  to 
determine  that  one  great  indacement  to  these  gifts  is  the 
conviction  felt  by  the  giver  that  the  disposition  he  malces 
of  them  is  immatable.  It  is  probable  that  no  man  ever 
was,  and  that  no  man  ever  will  boi  the  founder  of  a  col- 
lege, believing  at  the  time  that  an  act  of  incorporation 
oonstitates  no  security  for  the  institution;  believing  that 
it  is  immediately  to  be  deemed  a  public  institution,  whose 
funds  are  to  be  governed  and  applied,  not  by  the  will  of 
the  donor,  but  by  the  will  of  the  Legislature.  All  such 
gifts  are  made  in  the  pleasing,  perhaps  delusive,  hope 
that  the  charity  will  flow  forever  in  the  channel  which 
the  givers  have  marked  out  for  it.  If  every  man  finds 
in  bis  own  bosom  strong  evidence  of  the  univeraality  of 
this  sentimentj  there  can  be  but  little  reason  to  imagine 
that  the  framers  of  our  Constitution  were  strangers  to  it, 
and  that,  feeling  the  necessity  and  policy  of  giving  per- 
manence and  security  to  contracts^  of  withdrawing  them 
from  the  influence  of  legislative  bodies,  whose  fluctuating 
policy,  and  repeated  interferences,  produced  the  most 
perplexing  and  injurious  embarrassments,  they  still 
deemed  it  necessary  to  leave  these  contracts  subject  to 
those  Interferences.  The  motives  for  such  an  exception 
mast  be  very  powerful,  to  justify  the  construction  which 
makes  it 

The  motives  suggested  at  the  bar  grow  out  of  the  orig- 
inal appointment  of  the  trustees,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  in  a  spirit  hostile  to  the  genias  of  our  govern* 
ment,  and  the  presumption  tliat^  if  allowed  to  continue 
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themselves,  they  now  are,  and  must  remain  foierer,  what 
they  originally  were.  Hence  is  inferred  the  necessity  of 
applying  to  this  corporation,  and  to  other  similar  corpo- 
rations, the  correcting  and  improying  hand  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 

It  has  been  nrged  repeatedly,  and  certainly  with  a 
degree  of  earnestness  which  attracted  attention,  that  the 
trustees^  deriving  their  power  from  a  regal  source^  must 
necessarily  partake  of  the  spirit  of  their  origin;  and  that 
their  first  principles,  unimproved  by  that  resplendent 
light  which  has  been  shed  aronnd  them,  must  continue 
to  govern  the  college,  and  to  guide  the  students.  Before 
we  inquire  into  the  influence  which  this  aigument  ought 
to  have  on  the  constitutional  question,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  examine  the  fact  on  which  it  rests.  The  first 
trustees  were  undoubtedly  named  in  the  charter  by  the 
Crown;  but  at  whose  suggestion  were  they  named  ?  By 
whom  were  they  selected?  The  charter  informs  us. 
Dr.  Wheelook  had  represented  that,  for  many  weighty 
reasons,  it  would  be  expedient  that  the  gentlemen  whom 
he  had  already  nominated  in  his  last  will  to  be  trustees 
in  America  should  be  of  the  corporation  now  proposed.*' 
When,  afterwards,  the  trustees  are  named  in  the  char> 
ter,  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  persons  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Wheelock  in  his  will  were  appointed  ?  Some  were 
probably  added  by  the  Crown,  with  llie  approbation  of 
Dr.  Wheelock.  Among  these  is  the  Doctor  himself.  If 
any  others  were  appointed  at  the  instance  of  the  Crown, 
they  are  the  Governor,  three  members  of  the  Council 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatir(!s  of  the 
Colony  of  New  Hampshire.  The  stations  filled  by  these 
persons  ought  to  rescue  them  from  any  other  imputation 
than  too  great  a  dependence  on  the  Crown.  If  in  tho 
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roTolDtion  that  followed  they  acted  uoder  the  infineDoe 
of  this  sentiment,  they  must  have  ceased  to  be  tnistees} 
if  they  took  part  with  their  countrymen,  the  imputation 
which  suspicion  might  excite  would  no  longer  attach  to 
them.  The  original  trustees,  then,  or 
most  of  them,  were  named  by  Dr.  name§'^% 
Wheelock,  and  those  who  were  added 
to  his  nomination,  meet  probably  with  his  approbation, 
were  among  the  most  eminent  and  respectable  individ- 
uals in  New  Hampshire. 

The  only  evidence  which  we  possess  of  the  character 
of  Br.  Wheelock  is  furnished  by  this  charter.  The  ju- 
dicious means  employed  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
object,  and  the  success  whicb  attended  his  endeavors, 
would  lead  to  the  opinion  that  he  united  a  sound  under- 
standing to  that  humanity  and  benevolence  which  sug- 
gested bis  undertaking.  It  surely  cannot  be  assumed 
that  his  trustees  were  selected  without  judgment  With 
as  little  probability  can  it  be  assumed  that,  while  the 
light  of  science  and  of  liberal  principles  pervades  the 
whole  community,  these  originally  benighted  trustees- 
remain  in  utter  darkness,  incapable  of  participating  in 
the  general  improvement;  that,  while  the  human  race 
is  rapidlj  advancing,  they  are  stationary.  Iteasoning 
a  jpriariy  we  should  believe  that  learned  and  intelligent 
men,  selected  by  its  patrons  for  the  government  of  a 
literary  institution,  would  select  learned  and  intelligent 
men  for  their  successors;  men  as  well  fitted  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  college  as  those  who  might  be  chosen  by^ 
other  means.  Should  this  reasoninrr  ever  prove  errone- 
ous in  a  particular  case,  public  opinion,  as  has  been 
stated  at  the  bar,  would  correct  the  institution.  The 
mere  possibility  of  the  contrary  would  not  justify  a  con- 
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straction  of  the  CoDstitntion  which  should  ezolade  these 
contracts  from  the  protection  of  a  provision  whose  terms 
comprehend  theoL 
The  opinion  of  the  conrt^  after  matnre  deliberation,  is 
that  this  is  a  contracti  the  obligation  of 

Tbto  is  a  contract  th«        ,.,  .3  -^i 

ouigAUoo  of  wiiicii   which  cannot  be  impaired  without  vio- 

lating  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  This  opinion  appears  to  ns  to  be  equally  sup- 
ported by  reason  and  by  the  former  decisions  of  this 
court. 

2,  We  next  proceed  to  the  inquiry,  whether  its  obli- 
gation has  been  impaired  by  those  acts 


^^SoTm** hmi?^  of  the  legislature  of  New  Hampshire 

to  which  the  special  verdict  refers. 

From  the  review  of  this  charter  which  has  been  taken, 
it  appears  that  the  whole  power  of  governing  the  college, 
of  appointing  and  removing  tutors,  of  fixing  their  sal- 
aries, of  directing  the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued  by 
the  students,  and  of  filling  np  vacancies  created  in  their 
own  l>ody,  was  vested  in  the  trustees.  On  the  part  of 
the  Crown  it  was  expressly  stipukited  that  this  corpora- 
tion, thus  constituted,  should  continue  forever;  and  that 
the  number  of  trustees  shoidd  forever  consist  of  twelve, 
and  no  more.  Dv  tliis  contract  the  Crown  was  bound, 
antl  could  have  made  no  violent  alteratioa  in  its  essen- 
tial terms  without  impairing  its  obligation. 

By  the  revolution,  the  duties,  as  well  as  the  powers,  of 
government  devolved  on  the  people  of  New  Hampshire. 
It  is  admitted  that  among  the  latter  was  comprehended 
the  transceniieni  power  of  parliament,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  executive  department.  It  is  too  clear  to  require  the 
support  of  argument,  that  all  contracts  and  rights  respect- 
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ing  property  remained  unchanged  by  the  revolution.  The 


were  the  same  in  the  new  that  they 
had  been  in  the  old  government.  The  power  of  the 
government  waa  also  the  aame.  A  repeal  of  this  charter, 
at  any  time  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  present  Consti* 
tntion  of  the  United  States,  would  bave  been  an  extraor^ 
dinary  and  unprecedented  act  of  power,  but  one  which 
could  have  been  contested  only  by  the  restrictions  upon 
the  Legislature  to  be  found  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
State.  But  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has 
imposed  this  additional  limitation,  that  the  Legislature 
of  a  State  shall  pass  no  act  ''impairing  the  obligation  of 
contracts.** 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  act  "  to  amend  the 
charter,  and  enlarge  and  improve  the  corporation  of 
Dartmouth  College^''  increases  the  number  of  trustees 
to  twenty-'One,  gives  the  appointment  of  the  additional 
members  to  the  Executive  of  the  State,  and  creates  a 
board  of  overseers,  to  consist  of  twenty-five  persons,  of 
whom  twenty-one  are  also  appointed  by  the  Executive 
of  Kew  Hampshire,  who  have  power  to  inspect  and  con- 
trol the  most  important  acts  of  the  trustees. 

On  the  effect  of  this  law  two  opinions  cannot  be  enter- 
tained. Between  acting  directly,  and  acting  through  the 
agency  of  trustees  and  overseers,  no  essential  difference 
is  perceived.  The  whole  power  of  governing  the  college 
is  transferred  from  trustees,  appointed  according  to  the 
will  of  the  founder  expressed  in  the  charter,  to  the  Exec- 
utive of  New  Hampshire.  The  management  and  appli- 
cation of  the  funds  of  this  eleemosynary  institution, 
which  are  plaoed  by  the  donors  in  the  hands  of  trusteea 


obligations,  then,  which  were  created  by 
the  charter  to  Dartmouth  College, 
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named  in  the  charter,  and  empowered  to  perpetnate 
themselves^  are  placed  by  this  act  under  the  control  of 
the  goveroment  of  the  State.  The  will  of  the  State  is 
substitnted  for  the  will  of  the  donors,  in  every  essential 
•operation  of  the  college.  This  is  not  an  immaterial 
change.  The  founders  of  the  college  contracted  not 
merely  for  the  perpetual  application  of  the  funds,  which 
they  gave,  to  the  objects  for  which  those  funds  were  given ; 
they  contracted,  slso,  to  secure  that  application  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  corporation.  They  contracted  for  a  sys- 
tem which  should,  as  far  as  human  foresight  can  provide^ 
retain  forever  the  government  of  the  literary  institution 
they  had  formed  in  the  bands  of  persons  approved  by 
themselves.   This  system  is  totally  changed.   The  obar* 

ter  of  1769  exists  no  longer.  It  is  ro- 
Sifl^ion^^^ti."'  organized;  and  reorganized  in  such  a 

manner  as  to  convert  a  literary  insti- 
tution, mould  ed  according  to  the  will  of  its  founders,  and 
placed  under  the  control  of  private  litcrnry  men,  into  a 
machine  entirely  subservient  to  the  will  of  government 
"This  may  be  for  the  advantage  of  this  college  in  particu- 
lar, and  may  be  for  the  advantage  of  literature  in  gen- 
eral; but  it  is  not  according  to  the  will  of  the  donors, 
ami  is  subversive  of  that  coatract  OQ  the  faith  of  which 
their  property  was  given. 

In  the  view  which  has  been  taken  of  this  interesting 
case,  the  court  has  confin*'?!  itself  to  tlie  rights  possessed 
by  the  trustees,  as  the  assignees  and  representatives  of 
the  donors  and  founders,  for  the  benefit  of  religion  and 
literature.  Yet  it  is  not  <  loar  that  the  trustees  ouf^ht  to 
be  considered  as  destitute  of  such  beneficial  iiiLeiest  in 
themselves  as  the  law  may  respect.  In  addition  to  their 
being  the  legal  owners  of  the  property,  and  to  their  hav- 
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ing  a  freehold  right  in  Lho  powers  confided  to  them,  the 
charter  itself  countenances  the  idea  that  trustees  may 
also  be  tutors  with  salaries.  The  first  president  was  one 
of  the  original  trustees;  and  the  charter  provides  that, 
in  case  of  vacancy  in  that  office,  "  the 
seniop  professor  or  tator,  being  one  qf  5**I^,flISf''''**^ 
Mtf  iruetees,  shall  ezerdte  tbe  offioe  of 
president^  Qntil  the  trustees  shall  make  ehoioe  of  and  ap- 
point a  president*'  Aooordiog  to  the  tenor  of  the  charter^ 
then,  the  trustees  might,  without  impropriety,  appoint  a 
president  and  other  professors  from  their  own  body. 
This  is  a  power  not  entirely  unconnected  with. an  in- 
terest  Even  if  tbe  proposition  of  the  counsel  for  the 
defendant  were  sostained;  if  it  were  admitted  that  those 
contracts  only  are  protected  by  the  Constitation,  a  bene- 
ficial interest  in  which  is  vested  in  the  party  who  ap- 
pears in  court  to  assert  that  interest;  yet  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  the  trostees  of  Dartmouth  OoUege  have 
no  beneficial  interest  in  themselves. 

Bat  the  court  has  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  investigate 
this  particular  point,  being  of  opinion,  on  general  prin- 
ciples, that,  in  these  private  eleemosynary  institutions, 
the  body  corporate,  as  possessing  the  whole  legal  and 
equitable  interest,  and  completely  representing  the  do- 
nors, for  the  purpose  of  executin^^  the  trust,  has  rights 
which  are  protected  by  the  Constitution. 

It  results  from  this  opinion  that  the  acts  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  New  Hampshire,  which  are 

Acts  of  New  Hamp-      ,   ^   ,  .  .  ,         ,.  ^   -        ,  . 

Air^ramgtiMiiotiw  Stated  m  the  special  verdict  found  in 

this  canse^  are  repugnant  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States;  and  that  the  judgment  on  this 
*  special  verdict  ought  to  have  been  for  the  plaintifTs.  The 
Judgment  of  tbe  State  court  must,  therefore,  be  reversed. 
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NOTEL 

Hr.  Justice  Miller's  rank  as  a  great  constitutional 
lawyer  iDdoces  the  editors  to  ffive  at  acme  length  his 

views  concerning  the  Dartmouth  College  decision. 

"  It  mav  well  bo  doubted  whether  any  decision  ever 
delivered  by  any  court  has  had  such  a  pervading  oper- 
ation and  influence  in  controlling  legislation  as  tnis. 
The  legislation,  however,  so  controlled,  has  been  that  of 
the  States  of  the  T'nion."    Miller,  Const,  of      S.  301. 

**Bat  it  was  in  the  great  case  of  Dartmouth  College  v. 
Woodward  that  the  inhibition  upon  the  States  to  impair 
by  law  the  obligation  of  contracts  received  the  most 
elaborate  discussion,  and  the  most  efficient  and  in^^trnctivo 
application.  ...  It  contains  one  of  the  most  full 
and  elaborate  expositions  of  the  constitutional  sanctity 
of  contracts  to  be  met  with  in  any  of  the  reports.  The 
decision  in  that  case  did  more  than  any  other  single  act 
proceeding  from  the  authority  of  the  United  States  to 
throw  an  impre<'nable  barrier  around  all  rights  and 
franchises  derived  from  the  grant  of  <;overnment;  and  to 
give  soliditv  and  inviolabilitv  to  the  literiry,  charitable, 
r(>Hunf>i)s  uid  commercial  institutions  of  our  country.'* 
Keiu,  (  om.,  I2th  Ed.,  1,  -iiu,  iiS. 

**Thi8  decision  has  stood  from  the  day  it  was  made  to 
the  ])re><ent  honr  as  a  ^reat  bulwark  afj'ainpt  popular 
effort  tlii-otifrh  State  leLrislalion  to  evade  the  payment  of 
just  debts,  the  performance  of  obligatory  contracts,  and 
the  general  repudiation  of  the  rights  of  creditors.*'  Miller, 
Const,  of  IT.  s.  ay4. 

"The  opinion  has  been  of  late  years  much  criticised, 
as  including  with  the  class  of  contracts  whoso  foundation 
is  in  the  legislative  action  of  the  States,  many  which 
were  not  probably  intended  to  be  so  included  by  the 
framrre  of  the  Constitution.  And  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  the  Supreme  Court  itself  has  been  compelled  of  late 
years  to  insist  in  this  class  of  cases  upon  the  existence  of 
an  actual  contract  by  the  State  with  the  corporation, 
when  relief  is  sought  against  subsequent  legislation." 
Ifiller,  Const,  of  U.  S.  See  also,  s.  i>.,  Prof.  James 
B.  Xhayer*s  "John  Marsbali;'  92,  93;  \ on  Hoist,  Oonst 
Law  of  U.  S.  234, 235;  Prof.  Jeremiah  Smith  inMarshaU 
Memorial,  1, 164-156. 
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**  The  main  feature  of  the  case,  namely,  that  a  State 
can  make  a  contract  by  legislation  as  well  as  in  any  other 

way,  and  that  in  no  snch  case  shall  a  subseqiiont  nrt  of 
the  i^egislature  interpose  any  effectual  barrier  to  its  en- 
forcement when  it  is  enforceable  in  the  ordinary  courts 
of  justice,  has  remained."   Miller,  Const,  of  U.  S.  393. 

*' It  is  an  interestinir  chapter  in  the  len^al  history  of 
this  countr}^  to  consider  how,  after  this  decision  was  ren- 
dered, the  States  sought  to,  and  did  practically,  avoid  lae 
worst  effects  of  it  by  putting  into  all  statutes  granting 
corporate  privilenres  and  powers  the  condition  tli at  the 
charter  should  hp  subject  to  amendment,  alteration,  or 
repeal,  at  the  pleasure  ol"  tiie  Ixjgislature.  This,  oi"  course, 
entered  into  and  became  a  part  of  the  contract,  which 
was  not,  therefore,  violated  or  impaired  by  a  subsequent 
statute  abolishin<r  or  chau',nn^  the  corporation."  Miller, 
Const,  of  U.  JS.  ^57,  55b.  bee  also,  s.  p.,  ibid.  532,  533.  See 
ante,  pp.  194,  210. 

REFERENCES  TO  DARTMOUTH  OOLLEQE  CASE^  IN  HAB- 

fifRAr.T.  HEMOBIAI* 

Vol*  I. 

Hon.  Wayne  MaoVeagh,  p.  37;  Justice  Horace  Gray,  pp*.  70,  98; 
Hon.  Charles  Freeman  Libby,  p.  I?!:  Hon.  Georgo  R  Fronch,  pp  135, 
130;  ProL  Jeremiah  Smith,  pp.  liH,  154,  ct  seq.;  Judge  Robert 
H.  Wallace,  pp.  Wk  177;  Fmbk  &  BtiMter,  Esq.,  pp.  178,  179;  Pnst* 
(kmt  William  J.  Taoker,  pp.  181,  188^  188;  Prot  J«nis  Bmdtaj 
Thayer,  pp.  334.  235;  Judge  Le  Baron  Golt^  p  304;  Hon.  John  F.  Dil- 
lon, p.  868  et  seq.;  Hon.  W.  Bourke  Cockran.  p.  414;  Juadoe  JametT* 
Hitchell,    484;  Hon.  John  Baawtt  lloore,  p  61& 

Vou  IL 

Hon.  William  Pinkney  Whyte,  p.  16;  Justice  Hpnry  R  Brown, 
ppt  58,  54,  50,  59;  Judge  James  C  MacRae,  pp  80,  81;  Hon.  H.  Wnrrn  r 
Hill,  pp  112,  118, 115;  Joseph  P.  Blair,  Esq.,  pi  156;  Colonel  Horutio 
Blabee,  p  109;  Judge  Waller  CL  Oaldwtfl,  |h  817;  Hampton  L  Gnnoii, 
£Bq«  p  881;  Hon.  John  F.  FoUetti  in  278;  Bod.  William  A.  Setobam» 
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p>  M5;  Hon.  Beniy  Cftlwi  Lodgt^  IM;  Ibmms  N.  FbiUlpi^  Esq., 
p.  889;  Oaa  E.  MaoLeao,  Bt^,  440;  Hon.  H0D17  Ktalioook^  |l  515; 
Judge  Bliner  &  AMna,  pb  6i9l 

Vol.  m, 

Chief  Jnsfefoe  J.  U  BarlhoUmiew,    Itt;  Jndge  Bartlett  Ttipp, 

p.  157;  Judpe  J  A.  Ciooper,  p.  190;  Horace  O.  Piatt,  Esq.,  pi  232;  Judge 
Cornelius  H.  HAoford,  pp.  250,  251;  Cherlee  E.  Shepardt  £a^  d78; 
Eology  of  Horace  Binney,  p.  819. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL  POWER  OF  COXGRFSS  TO 
LEVY  DIRECT  TAXES  THROUGHOUT  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

The  decision  in  the  next  case  —  T^ughborough  v. 
Blako  —  and  particularly  that  portiou  of  the  opinion  of 
Chief  Justice  ^larshall  relating  to  the  uiiiforinity  clause 
of  the  Constitution  that  "all  duties,  etc.,  shall  be  w/j/- 
Jbrm  throughout  the  United  States"  came  into  great 
prominenoe  in  the  elaborate  discossions  of  counsel  in  the 
InsQlar  Cases.^ 

It  will  aid  to  a  more  ready  comprehensioii  of  the  fol- 
lowing opinioD  to  ooLlate  here  the  different  providoiiB  of 
the  Oonstitatioii  that  are  conBtmed  or  oommeiited  on  by 
the  Chief  Jostice: 

Section  8,  Art  I  **The  Congress  diall  have  Power  To 
lay  and  collect  Taxes,  Duties,  imposts  and  Excises,  to  pay 
the  Debts  and  provide  for  the  common  Defence  and  Gen- 
eral Welfare  of  the  United  States;  but  all  Duties,  Im- 
posts and  Excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United 
Stotes. 

*'To  exercise  exclusive  Lcg^ation  in  all  cases  whatso- 
ever, over  such  District  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  square) 
as  may,  by  cession  of  particular  States,  and  the  accept- 
ance of  Congress,  become  the  seat  of  the  Gk>vernment  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  exerdse  like  authority  overall 
places  purchased  by  the  Consent  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  in  which  the  Same  shall  be,  for  the  Erection  of  Forts* 

1  De  Lima  u  Bidwell.  etCL»  182  U.  3.  1-391  (1901^  See  note  at  end 
of  this  osiefa  the  praeeat  toliuiMk 
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magaziiieB,  Anenalfl,  doek-Ysrdfl^  and  other  needful  bnild- 
ings. 

Sec.  9,  Art  1.  **'No  Capitatkm,  or  other  direct  tax,  shall 
be  laid,  unless  in  proportion  to  the  Censas  or  Enumeration 
herein  before  directed  to  be  taken. 

See.  2,  Art  L    Reprewntatire  and  direct  taxes  shall  be 

apportioned  among  the  soreral  States,  which  may  be  in- 
cluded within  this  Union,  according  to  their  respective 
nnmbers," 

Congress  levied  a  direct  tax.  In  the  apportionment 
of  this  tax  the  Territories  and  the  District  of  Colombia 
were  included  as  well  as  the  States.  The  point  was  made 
in  Loughborough  v.  Blake,  that  inasmuch  as  the  Territo- 
ries and  the  District  of  Columbia  were  not  States^  they 
could  not  under  the  Constitution  be  made  subject  to  the 
levy  and  payment  of  a  direct  tax.  But  this  contention 
was  adjudged  by  the  Supreme  Court  not  to  be  sound, 
and  the  validity  of  the  direct  tax  upon  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  sustained  on  the  grounds  stated  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Chief  Justice. 


Lougbboroiigb  T.  Blake. 

[5  WbeatoD's  Beports^  S17-m] 

The  piopositions  of  law  decided  are  thus  stated  by  Mr. 
Jnstioe  Curtis  in  his  edition  of  DecisioDs  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

Congress  has  authority  to  impose  a  direct  tax  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  proportion  to  the  census 
directed  to  be  taken  by  the  Constitution, 
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The  power  of  Congress  to  levy  and  collect  taxes,  duties, 
imposts  and  excises  is  co-extensive  with  the  territory 
of  the  United  States. 

The  power  of  Congress  to  exercise  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion in  all  cases  whatsoever  within  the  District  of 
Columbia  includes  the  power  of  taxing  it. 

Marshall,  Chief  Justice.  This  case  presents  to  the 
consideration  of  the  courL  a  single  question.'  It  opini.m. 
It,  tins;  lias  Congress  a  right  to  impose  a  direct  tax  on 
the  District  of  Columbia? 

The  counsel  who  maintains  the  negative  has  contended 
that  Congress  must  be  considered  in  two  distinct  charac- 
ters. In  one  character,  as  legislating  for  the  States;  in 
the  other,  as  a  local  legislators  for  the  District.  In  the 
latter  character,  it  is  admitted,  the    Sole  quentioD  In  caw: 

...         , ^  .  CotiKrem  «  right 

power  of  levying  direct  taxes  may  be  totopo*ea  direct  ux 

*  o  J  OB  the  DiMkt  o(  Co- 

exercised;  bat  it  is  contended,  for  Dift>  i«niii»r 

trict  parpoMi  only,  in  like  manner  as  tbe  Legislatore 

of  a  State  may  tax  tbe  people  of  a  State  for  State  par" 

poses. 

Without  inquiring  at  present  into  the  soondnees  of 
this  distinctioui  its  possible  inflnenoe  on  the  applioation 
in  this  District  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitntion,  and 

1  Tlweofiit  was  constftutod  as  follows: 

John  Marshall,  Chief  Juttice. 

BUSHBOD  WaBUINOTOM, 

William  Johnson, 

teOOKBOLBV  LtTDIQSlOVt 

Tbouas  Todd^ 

Gabriel  Duvalu 
Joseph  IStory, 

Hr.  Walter  JoDen  appeared  for  the  plaintiii;  Attornej-Ueueral 
Wilt  for  the  defeadaat 
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of  eavenl  of  the  amendments,  may  not  be  altogether 
unworthy  of  oonsidevstion.  It  will  readily  suggest  itself 
to  the  gentlemea  who  press  this  argument,  that  those 
articles,  which,  in  general  terms,  restrain  the  power  of 
Congress,  may  be  applied  to  the  laws  enacted  by  that 
body  for  the  District,  if  it  be  considered  as  governing 
the  District  in  its  character  as  the  National  Legislature, 
with  less  difficnlty  than  if  it  be  considered  a  mere  local 
Legislature. 

Bot  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  investiga- 
tion, because  we  think  the  right  of  Congress  to  tax  the 
District  does  not  depend  solely  on  the  grant  of  exclasive 

legislation. 

The  eighth  section  of  the  first  article  gives  to  Conr^n-ess 
wordingof  the  eighth  ^ho  "power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes, 
Becuon  of  article  1.  duties,  Iniposts,  and  cxciscs,"  for  the 
purposes  thereinafter  mentioned.  This  grant  is  general, 
without  limitation  as  to  place.  It  consequently  extends 
to  all  places  over  which  the  government  extends.  If  this 
could  be  doubted,  the  doubt  is  removed  by  the  subsequent 
Avonls  which  modify  the  fi^rant.  These  words  are,  "but 
all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  through- 
out the  United  States."  It  will  not  be  contended  tiiat 
the  modification  of  the  power  extends  to  places  to  which 
the  power  itself  does  not  extend.  The  power,  then,  to 
lay  and  collect  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  may  be  exer- 
cised, and  must  be  exercised,  throughout  the  United 

  States.    Does  this  term  designate  tlie 

^^SSnSaaTtlifttSm    whole,  or  any  pailicuiar  portion,  of 

the  American  empire  ?  Certainly  this 
question  can  admit  of  bat  one  answer.  It  is  the  name 
given  to  onr  great  republic,  which  is  composed  of  States 
and  Territories.  The  District  of  Columbia,  or  the  tern- 
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tory  west  of  the  Missouri,  is  not  less  within  the  United 
States  than  Maryland  or  Pennsylvania;  and  it  is  not  less 
necessary,  on  the  principles  of  our  Constitution,  that  uni- 
formity in  the  imposition  of  imposts,  duties,  and  excises 
should  be  observed  in  the  one  than  in 
the  other.  Since,  then,  the  power  to  ^g^^cS^Stl 
lay  and  collect  taxes,  which  inolndes  udecgolXSifiS 
direct  taxes,  is  obTiously  oo^tensive 
with  the  power  to  lay  and  eoUect  daties,  imposts,  and 
excises,  and  since  the  latter  extends  throughout  the 
United  States,  it  follows  that  the  power  to  impose  direct 
taxes  also  extends  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  extent  of  the  grant  being  ascertained,  how  far  is 
it  abridged  by  any  part  of  the  Oonstitntion  ? 

The  twentieth  [second]  section  of  the  first  article  de< 
Clares  that  ''representatives  and  direct 
taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  ^^^S*^ 
several  States  which  may  be  included 
within  this  Union,  according  to  their  respective  num- 
bers." 

The  object  of  this  regulation  is,  we  think,  to  furnish  a 
standard  by  which  taxes  are  to  be  apportioned,  not 
exempt  from  their  operation  any  part  of  our  eonntfy. 
Had  the  intention  been  to  exempt  from,  taxation  those 
who  were  not  represented  in  Congress,  that  intention 
would  have  been  expressed  in  direct  terms.  The  power 
having  been  expressly  granted,  the  exception  would  have 
been  expressly  made.  But  a  limitation  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  insinuated.  The  words  used  do  not  mean  that 
direct  taxes  shall  be  imposed  on  States  only  which  are 
represented,  or  shall  be  apportioned  to  representatives; 
but  that  direct  taxation,  in  its  application  to  States,  shall 
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be  apportioned  to  numbers.  Representation  is  not  made 
the  foaadation  of  taxation.  If,  under  the  enameration 
of  a  representative  for  every  thirty  thousand  souls,  one 
State  had  been  found  to  contain  fiftv-nine  thousand,  and 
another  sixty  thoiuand,  the  first  would  have  been  entitled 

to  only  one  representative,  and  the  last 
not  intf-ndaa  to  cTMto   to  two.    Their  taxes,  however,  would 

any  exemptloa  ftom  ' 

taxatsoD.  not  have  been  as  one  to  two,  but  as 

fifty-nine  to  sixty.  This  clause  was  ob\nonsl y  not  intended 
to  create  any  exemption  from  taxation,  or  to  tnake  taxa- 
tion dependent  on  representation,  but  to  furnish  a  stands 
ard  for  the  apportionment  of  each  on  the  States. 

The  fourth  paragraph  of  the  ninth  section  of  the  same 
Wording  oc  fourth    article  will  next  be  considered.    It  is  in 

parairraplKiCiilitUi  ■»  -kt  ■  ■ 

t^ion.  these  words:  "No  capitation  or  other 

direct  tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  proportion  to  the  cen- 
sus or  enumeration  herein  before  directed  to  be  taken." 

The  census  referred  to  is  in  that  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution which  has  just  been  considered,  which  makes  num- 
bers the  standard  by  which  both  representatives  and 
direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  States.  The 
actual  enumeration  is  to  bo  made  within  three  years 
after  the  first  meeting  of  tlie  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  within  every  subsequent  term  of  ten  years, 
in  such  manner  as  they  shall  bv  law  direct." 

As  the  direct  and  declared  object  of  this  census  is  to 
furnish  a  standard  by  which  "representatives  and  direct 
taxes  may  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States 
which  may  beiadaded  within  this  Union,"  it  will  bead* 
mltted  that  the  omission  to  extend  it  to  the  District  or 
the  Teiritories  woald  not  render  it  defective.  The  censos 
referred  to  is  admitted  to  be  a  censns  exhibiting  the 
numbers  of  the  respective  States.  It  cannot^  however, 
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be  udtniLted  Lhal  the  argument,  which  limits  the  appli- 
cation of  the  power  of  direct  taxation  to  the  population 
contained  in  this  census,  is  a  just  one.  The  language  of 
the  clause  does  not  imply  this  restriction.  It  is  not 
that  "no  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid, 
unless  on  those  comprehended  mthin  the  census,  herein 
befbrs  directed  to  be  taken,**  tmt  unless  in  proporUon 
to  "  that  oensns.  Kow  this  proportion  may  be  applied 
to  the  District  or  Territories.  If  an  ennmeratioa  be  taken 
of  the  population  in  the  District  and  Territories,  on  the 
same  principles  on  which  the  enumeration  of  the  respect- 
ive States  is  made,  then  the  information  is  acqoired  by 
wliich  a  direct  tax  may  be  imposed  on  the  District  and 
Territories  "in  proportion  to  the  census  or  enumeration*' 
which  the  Constitution  directs  to  be  taken. 

The  standard,  then,  by  which  direct  taxes  must  be  laid, 
is  applicable  to  this  District^  and  will  enable  Congress  to 
apportiononitits justand equalsbareof  ^, 
the  burden,  with  the  same  accuracy  as  "^x^^ Tdi^ 
on  the  respective  States.  If  the  tax  be  ^"«i>'^ 
laid  in  this  proportion,  it  is  within  the  very  words  of  the 
restriction.  It  is  a  tax  in  proportion  to  the  oensns  or 
ennmefation  referred  ta 

But  the  argument  is  presented  in  another  form,  in 
which  its  refutation  is  more  dilBcult  It  is  urged  against 
this  construction  that  it  would  produce  the  necessity  of 
extending  direct  taxation  to  the  District  and  Territwies, 
which  would  not  only  be  inconvenient,  but  contrary  to 
•the  understanding  and  practice  of  the  whole  government. 
If  the  power  of  imposing  direct  taxes  be  co-extensive 
with  the  United  States,  then  it  is  contended  that  the 
restrictive  clause,  if  applicable  to  the  District  and  Ten> 
tories,  requires  that  the  tax  should  be  extended  to  them. 
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siaoe  to  omit  them  would  l>a  to  violate  the  rale  of  pro* 
portion. 

We  think  a  aaiiBfactory  answer  to  this  aignment  maj 
be  drawn  from  a  fair  comparative  view  of  the  different 
elanaes  of  the  Gonatitntion  which  have  been  recited. 

That  the  general  grant  of  power  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes  is  made  in  terms  which  compre- 
to  lay  an^  colk'i  t  lu  X.  t   bend  the  District  and  Territories,  as  well 

CKHpprebenda  ttie  Uts-  ... 

MoLatcntim^ Mid  as  the  States, is, we thmic, moontrovert* 


ible.  The  subsequent  clauses  are  in» 
tended  to  regulate  the  exercise  of  this  power,  not  to  with* 
draw  from  it  any  portion  of  thecommnnity.  The  words 
in  which  those  clauses  are  expressed  import  this  inten- 
tion. In  thus  regulating  its  exercise,  a  rule  is  given,  in 
the  second  section  of  the  first  article,  for  its  application 
to  the  respective  States.  That  rule  declares  bow  direct 
taxes  upon  the  States  shall  be  imposed.  They  shall  be 
apportioned  upon  the  several  States  according  to  their 
numbers.  If,  then,  a  direct  tax  be  laid  at  all,  it  mnst  be 
laid  on  every  State,  conformably  to  the  rule  provided  in 
the  Constitution.  Congress  hns  clearly  no  power  to  ex- 
empt any  State  from  its  due  share  of  the  burden.  But 
this  regulation  is  expressly  conlined  to  the  States,  and 
creates  no  necessity  for  extending  the  tax  to  the  District 
or  Territories.  The  words  of  the  ninth  soi  tion  do  not  in 
terms  re(]uire  that  the  system  of  direct  taxation,  when 
resorted  to,  shall  be  extended  to  the  Territories,  as  the 
wortls  of  tlic  second  section  require  that  it  shall  be  ex- 
tended to  all  the  States.  They  therefore  may,  without 
violence,  be  understood  to  give  a  rule  when  the  Territories 
shall  be  taxed,  without  imposing  the  necessity  of  taxing 
them.    Tt  could  scarcely  the  members  of  the  con- 

vention that  the  expense  of  executing  the  law  in  a  Terri- 
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ton  might  ex<^cd  the  amount  of  the  tax.  But  be  this  as 
it  may,  the  doubt  created  by  the  words  of  the  ninth  seo 
tioD  relates  to  the  obligation  to  apportion  a  direct  tax  on 
the  Territories  as  well  as  the  States,  rather  than  to  the 
power  to  do  bo. 

If,  then,  the  language  of  theConstitntion  be  eonstmed 
to  oomprebend  the  Territories  and  the     ,        .  ^ 

•  If  lanjr»ii»^e  of  Consti- 

District  of  Columbia  as  weU  as  the  ^  '^.^^r-^i 
States,  that  language  confers  on  Con-  S^";^ 'I^' Veu"^ 
gress  the  power  of  taxing  the  District 
and  Territories  as  well  as  the  States.  If  the  general  Ian- 
guage  of  the  Cfonstitntion  shonld  be  confined  to  the 
States,  still  the  sixteenth  paragraph  of  the  eighth  section 
gives  to  Congress  the  power  of  exercising  '^exclnsive 
legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever  within  this  District" 

On  the  extent  of  these  terms,  according  to  the  common 
understanding  of  mankind,  there  can  be  no  difference  of 
opinion;  bnt  it  is  contended  that  tbej  must  be  limited 
bj  that  great  principle  which  was  asserted  in  oor  revolu- 
tion, that  representation  is  inseparable  from  taxation. 

The  difference  between  requiring  a  continent,  with  an 
Immense  population,  to  submit  to  be  taxed  by  a  govern- 
ment having  no  common  interest  with  it,  se^Mtrated  from 
it  by  a  vast  ocean,  restrained  by  no  principle  of  appor* 
tionment,  and  associated  with  it  by  no  common  feelings; 
and  permitting  the  representatives  of  the  American 
people,  under  the  restrictions  of  onr 
Constitution,  to  tax  a  part  of  the  soci-  iuv"a^hr'.^MaxTn''th?t 

District  of  Columbia. 

ety,  which  is  either  in  a  state  of  infancy 
advancing  to  manhood,  looking  forward  to  complete 
equality  so  soon  as  that  state  of  manhood  shall  be  attained, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  Territories;  or  which  has  voluntarily 
relinqnisbed  the  right  of  representation,  and  has  adopted 
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the  whole  body  of  CongresB  for  its  l«gitiiiiate  govern- 
ment, as  iB  the  case  with  the  District»  is  too  obvious  not 
to  present  itself  to  the  minds  of  all.  Although  in  theory 
it  might  be  more  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  oar  institn* 
tions  to  admit  a  representative  from  the  District,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  in  fact  its  interests  would  be  rendered 
thereby  the  more  secure;  and  certainly  the  Constitution 
does  not  consider  their  want  of  a  representative  in  Con- 
gress as  exempting  it  from  equal  taxation.^ 

If  it  were  true  that,  according  to  the  spirit  of  our  Con* 
stitution,  the  power  of  taxation  must  be  limited  by  the 
right  of  representation,  whence  is  derived  the  right  to 
lay  and  collect  duties,  imposts,  and  exokes  within  this 
district  ?  If  the  principles  of  liberty,  and  of  our  Consti- 
tution, forbid  the  raising  of  revenue  from  those  who  are 
not  represented,  do  not  these  principles  forbid  the  raising 
it  by  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  as  well  as  by  a  direct 
tax  ?  If  the  principles  of  our  Bevolution  give  a  rule  ap- 
pUcable  to  this  case,  we  cannot  have  forgotten  that  neither 
the  Stamp  Act  nor  the  duty  on  tea  were  direct  taxes. 

Yet  it  is  admitted  that  the  Constitution  not  only  allows 
but  enjoins  the  government  to  extend  the  ordinary  rev* 
enno  system  to  this  District. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  principle  of  uniformity,  established 
in  the  Constitution,  secures  the  District  from  oppression 
in  the  imposition  of  indirect  taxes,  it  is  not  less  true  that 
the  principle  of  apportionment,  also  established  in  the 
Constitution,  secures  the  District  from  any  oppressive  ex- 
ercise  of  the  power  to  lay  and  collect  direct  taxes. 

After  giving  this  subject  its  serious  attention,  the  court 
is  unanimously  of  opinion  that  Congress  possesses,  under 
the  Constitution,  the  power  to  lay  and  collect  direct  taxes 

iSee  note  at  end  of  tbis  csm^  i^firch  MOl 
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within  the  THstrict  of  Columbia,  in  proportion  to  the 
census  directwl  to  be  taken  by  theConstitutii.n,  and  that 
there  is  no  error  in  the  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court. 

J  udgment  affirmed. 

NOT& 

The  "  Insular  Cases  '*  (De  Lima  v.  Bid  well,  etc.)  are 
offioialiy  reported  in  189  U.  B.  1-891  (1901).  In  **  The  In- 
sular Cases,  comprisin'x  Records,  Briefs,  etc.,  by  Albert 
11.  Howe,"  compiled  and  published  by  order  of  Congress, 
1001,  Loughborough  v.  Blake  is  roterrcd  to  and  coni- 
mented  on  by  oonnsel  at  pages  43.  83,  88,  111,  347,  330, 
38i),  410,  4^0,  541,  570,  8«2,  885,  889,  905,  1008,  1065. 
See  also  J  u  Ison  on  Taxation,  40O-495.  This  learned  au- 
thor discusses  with  care  the  propositions  that  the  taxing 
power  of  Congress  is  oo-eztensiTe  with  the  territory  of 
the  United  States,  the  question  of  uniformity  of  Federal 
taxation  and  levy  of  duties,  the  application  of  the  uni- 
form clause  to  the  territory  acquired  by  the  United 
States  as  a  result  of  the  war  with  Spain,  and  to  terri> 
torial  acquisitions  generally,  with  a  statement  of  the 
points  ruled  in  the  Insular  Cases.  Concerning  Lough- 
borough V.  Blnke.  Justice  Brown,  in  his  opinion  in  the 
Insular  Cases,  states  that  the  proposition  of  Chief  Justice 
^larshall,  that  the  taxing  power  of  Congress  is  co-exten- 
sive with  the  territory  of  the  United  St;ites,  ant!  included 
the  District  of  Columbia,  is.  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
L)istrict  of  Columbia,  entirely  souud;  but  Lbat  Marshall's 
views  so  far  as  they  apply  to  the  Territories  were  not 
called  for  by  the  exigencies  of  the  case  (1^2  U.  S.  162). 
But  see  on  this  point  (contra)  the  opinion  of  Justice 
White,  Id.,  p.  2^2,  and  dissenting  opinion  of  Fuller,  C.  J., 
Id.,  358.  See  also  Address  on  toe  Insnlar  Oases  of  Mr. 
Littlefield  of  the  Bar  of  the  State  of  Maine  before  the 
Amerioan  Bar  Association,  page  212  of  the  report  of 
lyui. 

Forcible  resistance  to  the  collection  of  direct  taxes  whett 
treasonable,  see  United  States  v.  Burr,  ant^,  pp.  108, 104, 
105,  where  the  opinions  of  Justices  Iredell,  Paterson  and 
Chase  at  the  Circuit  are  stated  and  reviewed  by  Chief 
Justice  Hamhall;  and  see  also  United  States  v,  Vigol)  2 
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Dallas,  340;  TTnfted  States  v.  Hitobell,  2  Dallas,  848; 

Impeachment  Trial  of  Justice  Chase  (Evans*  Beport), 
pp.  42  48  of  the  appendix  to  said  volame. 

The  case  of  the  American  losaraace  Company  v.  Can- 
ter, 1  Peters^  511,  1828  (which  will  be  foDnd  also  in  the 
present  volumei  infra),  reasserted  the  proposition  thai 
whether  the  power  of  Congress  to  e^overn  Territories  is 
derived  from  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  acquire 
territory  or  from  the  clause  in  the  Oonstitotlon  that  an> 
thorizes  Congress  to  make  all  needful  rales  and  regala- 
tion*?  concern 'n:r  th<^  territory  and  other  property  the 
United  States,  the  existence  of  the  power  was  unques- 
tioned. 

**A  question  has  arisen  and  has  been  decided  that 
*  direct  taxes'  as  nsed  in  the  Cfir^stitntion,  though  in  terms 
to  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States  accortiing  to 
their  respective  numbers  and  with  the  negative  provision 
that  no  *  capitation,  or  other  direct  tax  i£all  be  laid,  un- 
less in  proportion  to  the  census  or  enumeration  herein- 
before directed  to  be  taken,' may  still  be  laid  constitu- 
tionally upon  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
upon  the  people  of  the  Territories  of  the  Union,  accord> 
ing  to  the  apportionment  referred  to.  The  language, 
though  in  terms  confined  to  the  States,  is  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  general  terms  of  the  power  to  '  lay  and 
collect  taxes,'  etc.,  as  embracing  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  Territories  within  the  power  of  taxation,  so  as  that 
direct  taxes  shonhl  hf  npportioned  to  them  according  to 
their  numbers,  and  ail  other  forms  of  taxation,  as  'duties, 
imposts  and  excises,'  should  be  uniform  with  those  laid 
elsewhere  tlian  in  the  Di.^trict  and  in  the  Territories." 
Tucker,  Const,  of  U.  S.,  i,  468,  469. 

^  The  question  was  of  a  local  nature  .  .  .  but  there 
were  principles  involved  in  the  decision  which  had  an 
extensive  and  important  relation  to  the  whole  United 
States."   Kent,  Com.,  I,  256. 

*'The  Constitution,  bv  giving  the  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  in  general  terms,  doubtless  meant  to  in- 
clude all  sorts  or  taxes,  whether  direct  or  indirect." 
Story,  Com.  Const.,  11,  ji^  946,  947.  See  also  references 
to  this  case,  Id.,  §§  d51,  UU5  et  seq. 

^  In  an  early  case  the  question  was  raised  whether  Con- 
gress had  the  power  to  tax  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 
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it  was  held  that  the  power  to  levy  and  collect  taxes,  da* 
ties^  imposts  and  excises  was  co-ex  tensive  with  the  tsnri- 
tory  of  tbn  United  State?  lUitif  a  public  enemy  con- 
quers and  occupies  a  portion  of  the  United  States,  the 
portion  so  occupied  becomes  foreign  territory  so  lar  a:i 
revenue  laws  are  concerned,  and  the  subsequent  restora- 
tion of  the  authority  of  the  United  States  over  it  does  not 
change  the  character  of  past  transactions.  On  tlic  otlier 
hand,  the  coQi|ue5t  and  military  occupation  of  foreign 
territory  by  the  United  States  leaves  it  foreign  country 
for  revenue  purposes."  Davis'  Xote  to  ^fill  r,  Tonst.  of 
U.  S.,  263^  364.   Thayer,  Cases  Const.  Law,  a^d,  note. 

HEFERENCESTO  LOUGHBOROUGH  v.  BLAKE^IN  MARSHALL 

MEMORIAL. 

Vol.  IL 

Eml  Jobs  F.  FoHett  H,  ppi  978,  STi;  Hoii.  William  A.  Ketoham, 
II,  994;  Judge  Bartlatt  IVipfs  III»  187. 

I  may  add  Uiat  in  the  recent  argument  of  the  Porto  Rioo  oanes 
in  the  Supremo  Court,  involvint^  ronstitutional  questions  of  the 
highest  moment,  among  the  decitiious  oiMd  on  either  side^  tho  two 
•on  whiolit  perliapay  the  moit  rtBua  bas  baan  bid  ar»  Ametkma  Ina 
Oa  «k  Oanter  and  Longbboroogh  v.  Blaka»  both  daolded  by  Cbief 
Justice  Marshall.    Hon.  Henry  Hitchcock,  IL  505. 

That  profound  jurist  who  held,  in  Loughborough  v.  Blake  (5 
Wbeatoo,  Snx  that  the  power  of  Congress  to  levy  and  oollect  taxes, 
duties,  impoata  and  arofaee,  subjeotto  tba  provin  that  th«f  most  be 
uniform  (bnragbout  tbe  United  Slatea,  "axtenda  to  all  plaoet  over 
wliicli  the  Government  extends;"  that  the  term  "United  Stately''  as 
there  emiiloved,  "is  given  to  our  grrrit  Repubh'c,  which  is  composed 
of  States  and  Territories,"  and  that  the  "  District  of  Columbia  or  tiie 
territory  west  of  tbe  Hiasouri  "  (aa  it  was  in  1820  when  that  decision 
waa  made)  ''la  not  lern  witbtn  the  Untied  Stalea  than  Maryland  or 
Pennsylvania,''  oannot  be  fairly  quoted  or  claimed  as  authority  for 
the  contention  that  the  provi<;ion  of  the  Constitution  requiring  all 
taxes,  imposts  and  duties  to  be  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States  should  be  bo  construed  as  to  deprive  a  Territory  subject  to 
the  Oovemment  of  the  United  Stataa  of  ita  prateotlon  and  benefltk 
JvOgg  Slaur  B,  Aianu^  IX,  Mt 


DATE  WHEN  CONSTITVTION  TOOK  EFFECT^ 
CONTBACT  CLAUSE  NOT  RETROACTIVE. 


The  next  caae — O wings  «.  Speed — fixes  authorita- 
tively, for  the  reasons  below  given  by  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall, that  the  Federal  Constitution  went  into  effect 
March  4,  1789,  and  determines  also  that  the  contract- 
clause  of  the  Constitution  docs  not  rctroact  so  as  to  af> 
feet  State  laws  passed  prior  to  that  date. 

Owlngs    Speed  end  OHhatB. 

FebrniOT  Term,  IBM. 

[5  Wheaton's  Reports,  420-424] 

The  propositions  of  constitutional  law  decided  are  thus 
stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Curtis  in  his  edition  of  DecisioDB 
of  the  Sopreme  Ooort  of  the  United  States : 

The  present  Constitution  of  the  United  States  did  not 
cominence  iLs  operation  until  the  first  "Wednesday 
in  March,  17SK  [  j\rarch  4,  1789],  and  the  provision 
in  the  Constitution  tliat  "no  State  shall  make  any 
»  law  impairing  the  obhgation  of  contracts  "  docs  not 

extend  to  a  State  law  enacted  before  that  day,  and 
operating  upon  rights  of  property  vested  before  that 
time. 

This  case  depends  chiefly  on  the  validity  of  an  act  of 
the  Legislatore  of  Yirginla  passed  in  the  year  1788»  and 
which  was  contended  to  be  in  violation  of  artide  1,  aeo- 
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tion  1%  of  the  CoDstitution  of  the  TToited  States,  which 
forbids  a  State  to  pass  any  law  impairing  the  obligation 
of  contraots.  Chief  Justice  ICanhaili  in  bis  opinion  on 
this  part  of  the  question,  found  that  the  act  of  the  Yip> 
ginia  Legislature  could  not  be  in  conflict  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  because  the  operation  of 
that  great  instrument  did  not  commence  until  the  first 
Wednesday  in  March,  1789,  some  months  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  said  act  of  Tirglnia,  and  consequently  could 
not  operate  upon  it* 

In  the  following  opinion  of  the  court  ^  we  have  all  the 
facts  relating  to  the  points  decided.  Only  that  part  of 
the  opinion  is  given  which  bears  on  a  constitutional 
question. 

Maxshau.,  Chief  Justice.  This  was  an  ejectment 
brought  by  the  plaintiff  in  the  Circuit  how  the  om» 
Coort  of  the  United  States  for  the  Dis- 
trict  of  Eentncky,  to  recover  a  lot  of  ground  lying  in 
Bardstown.  This  town  was  laid  off,  in  1780,  on  a  tract 
of  land  consisting  of  one  thousand  acres,  for  which,  in 
1TS5,  a  patent  was  issued  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia to  Bard  and  Owings.  In  1788  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia  passed  an  act  vesting  one  hundred  acres,  part 

'Thie  ooari  was  coustituted  as  follows: 

John  Mabshall,  Chief  Justice, 
BOBBBOD  WASmNOTOir, 

WiLUAM  Jomuoor* 

Broc-khoi^t  LtvurasiQHf 

Thomas  Todd, 

Oabbibl  DUVA-m 

jQSlffH  SlOBV, 
Mr*  &  Hardin  appeared  for  the  defendanta 
Ho  oouDsel  ftppesred  for  the  plaintiff. 
93 
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of  ibis  tract,  in  trustees,  to  be  laid  ofT  in  lots,  some  of 
tbem  to  be  given  to  settlers  aad  others  to  be  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  proprietors.  The  cause  depends  mainly 
on  the  validity  of  this  act.  It  is  contended  to  be  a  vio- 
lation of  that  part  of  the  Coastitotion  of  the  United 
States  which  forbids  a  State  to  pass  any  law  impairing 
the  obligation  of  contracts. 

Much  reason  is  furnished  by  the  record  for  presuming 
the  consent  of  the  proprietors  to  this  law;  but  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  has  decided  the  question  independently  of  this 
consent,  and  that  decision  is  now  t^j  be  reviewed. 

Before  we  dcteruune  on  the  construction  of  the  Con- 
rv_  .V  ^   stitution  in  relation  to  a  question  of 

Do  the  provWmw  of  ^ 

SiS  m'1S'^,?,S|  ^l^is  description,  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
Se'^^^ii^  d^"i  quire  whether  the  provisions  of  that 
tti0«iMiBqiiatitmr      instrument  apply  to  any  acts  of  the 

State  Legislatures  which  were  of  the  date  with  that 
which  it  is  now  proposed  to  consider. 

This  act  was  passed  in  the  session  of  1788.  Did  the  Con- 
stitution  oi  the  United  States  then  ojierate  upon  it? 

In  September,  1787,  after  completing  the  great  work 
in  which  they  had  ij-  en  enp:a?ed,  the  convention  resolved 
How  fttsd  when  the  that  tlic  C  unsULuLioii  should  be  laid  be- 
Sdstlo^b^to  fore  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
*******  to  be  submitted  by  that  body  to  con  ven- 

lions  of  the  several  States,  to  be  convened  by  their  re- 
spective Legislatures;  and  expressed  the  opinion  that^as 
soon  as  it  should  be  ratified  by  the  oonventlmis  of  nine 
States,  Congress  should  fix  a  day  on  which  electors  should 
be  appointed  by  the  States,  a  day  on  which  the  eleotois 
should  assemble  to  vote  for  President  and  Yice^Presidenty 

and  the  time  and  place  for  commencing  proceedings 
under  this  Oonstitntaon.'* 
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The  conrentionB  of  nine  States  having  adopted  the 
ConstittitioD,  Congreas,  in  September  or  October,  1788, 
passed  a  resolotion  in  oonformity  with  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed hy  the  oonvention,  and  appointed  the  first  Wed- 
nesday in  March  of  the  ensoing  year  as  the  day,  and  the 
then  seat  of  Congress  as  the  place  for  commencing  pro- 
eeedings  under  the  Constitntion.'' ' 

Both  governments  could  not  be  understood  to  exist  at 
the  same  time.  The  new  government  did  not  commence 
until  the  old  government  expired.  It  is  apparent  that 
the  government  did  not  commence  on  the  Constitution 
being  ratified  by  the  ninth  State;  for  these  ratifications 
were  to  be  reported  to  Congress,  whose  continuing 
existence  was  recognized  by  the  convention,  and 
who  were  requested  to  continue  to  exercise  their  powers 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  new  government  into 
operation.  In  fact,  Congress  did  continue  to  act  as  a 
government  until  it  dissolved,  on  the  first  of  Kovember, 
by  the  successive  disappearance  of  its  members.  It  ex- 
isted potentially  until  the  second  of  March,  the  day  pro- 
ceding  that  on  which  the  members  of  the  new  Congress 
were  directed  to  assemble. 

The  resolution  of  the  convention  might  originally  have 
suggested  a  doubt  whether  the  government  ooold  be  in 
operation  for  every  purpose  before  the  choice  of  a  Presi- 
dent; but  tbisdoabt  has  been  long  solved,  and  were  it 
otherwise,  its  discussion  would  be  useless,  since  it  is  ap- 
parent that  its  operation  did  not  commence  before  the 
first  Wednesday  in  March,  1789,  before  which  time  Yir- 
ginia  bad  passed  the  act  which  is  alleged  to  violate  the 
Constitution. 

Judgment  affirmed,  with  costs. 
illlUer,GoiiBbof  tbeU.a9L 
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NOTE. 

As  to  the  contract  clansc  of  tho  Constitutiott  see  Dart- 
mouth College  Case,  anfe,  p.  299,  and  notes.  As  to  the 
contract  clause  in  connection  with  the  bankruptcy  clause 
of  the  OonBtitatloii,  see  Sturges  v.  GrowniDBaieid,  ante, 
p.  220  and  notes,  and  Ogden  v.  Saunders,        and  notes. 

*'It  may  be  \\c\\  to  say  that  a  law  of  ^  irginia  passed 
prior  to  March  4,  17^*9,  which  impaired  a  pre-existing 
contract,  was,  bo  far  as  respects  the  Federal  Constitation, 
held  to  be  a  valid  law,  because  made  before  the  Consti- 
tution went  into  effect.  Docs  the  prohiliition  to  the 
States,  to  pass  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  a  con- 
tract, involve  the  inferenoe  that  Oongreas  may  pass  such 
laws  If  Gleariy  not^  except  as  to  the  grant  of  nower  to 
Congress  to  pass  uniform  bankrupt  laws.  The  ^tate,  be- 
cause of  this  prohibitory  clause,  cannot  pass  a  bankrupt 
law,  bat  Congress  nnder  the  expresa  grant  of  power  may 
•  do  so."  Tucker,  Const,  of  the  U.  S.,  II,  840.  See  Stnr- 
gee  V.  Crowninsliield,  a/tte,  p.  226,  and  notes. 

"That  the  Constitution  never  went  into  effect  until 
March  4, 1789,  and  then  only  as  to  the  States  which  had 
ratified  it,  is  concliuiyely  estabyshed*"  Tucker,  Const  of 
the  U.     1, 269. 
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PSEMB  COURT  OVER  JUD0MENT8  OF  STATE 
COURTS  DENTING  FEDERAL  RIGHTS. 

L 

Ib  tho  next  oaw  herein  given — Oohent  v.  Yirginia, 
1831 — IfarshaU  delivered  one  of  his  most  powerful, 
oloaely  reasoned  and  luminoos  decisions.  It  is  not  easj 
to  assign  it  a  place  inferior  to  the  beet  and  most  char- 
aeteristio  of  his  great  jadicial  judgments.'  It  reaffirmed 
the  decision  made  in  1816  in  Martin  v.  Banter's  Lessee,* 
that  under  the  Constitntion  and  the  Judiciary  Act  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  had  the  power  to  re- 
examine the  judgment  of  a  State  court  when  that  judg- 
ment decided  against  any  right  claimed  or  defense  set 
up  under  the  Constitution,  laws  and  treaties  of  the 
TTnited  States;  and  it  decided  the  further  point  that  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  extended, 
notwithstanding  the  Eleventh  Amendment,  to  all  such 
cases,  whoever  may  be  the  parties,  and  even  if  one  of 
the  parties  is  a  Siaie  ^  the  Union  and  the  other  a  Msen 
of  the  tame  State.  This  decision  put  a  quietus  on  the 
question  of  the  revisory  power  of  tho  Supreme  Court 
over  State  court  judgments  denjring  what  has  come  to 
be  comprehensively  styled  **a  Federal  right,"  and  that 
power  is  now  in  constant  and  undisputed  exercise  in 
the  Supreme  Court  with  the  approval  of  the  entire  bar 

>  UaiBball  Memorial.  U,  880  (Shaook);  Mfi  Oanon'k  Ettitnatc^  866- 
8eOs  A  Beacon  Light,  510  (Adanu);  lU,  180^  181  (Rom). 
tl  Wheatoiv  aOl 
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and  people.    The  decision  in  Cohens'*  case  was  not  every- 
where inimcdiatcly  acquiesced  in,  aud  unsuccessful  aL 
tempts  were  shortly  afterwards  made  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution in  this  respect,  and  to  repeal  or  restrict  the 
twenty-fifth  section  of  the  Judiciary  Act.* 

1  Marshall  Memoriiil,  I,  Ifla 

In  imz  Mr.  Richard  M.  JoikDiK>D  of  Keu  lucky  proposed  an  aniend- 
niMit  to  the  OoDstllntlon  glTlag  appellate  JuriBdictUm  to  the  Amofe 
in  any  case  in  which  a  State  was  a  party  arising  under  the  Coosti- 
ttition  Inws  and  treaties  of  the  United  St-ates.  Under  date  of  Janu- 
ary 14,  if32'i,  Mr.  Webster  writes  to  Justice  Story:  "Mr.  Johnson,  of 
Kentuciiy,  has  to-day,  I  learn,  made  a  long  ttpeech  iu  favor  ot  hi^ 
proposed  ameadmenb  He  has  dealt>  tb^  say,  pretty  freely  with 
the  Sttpieme  Gourk  Dartmonth  College,  Stunges  «l  Crowtiliishield» 
et  cetera,  have  all  been  demolished.  To  morrow  he  is  to  pull  to 
pieces  the  case  of  the  KenttK-lcv  hptt'^rmont  law  (Green  v.  Biddle). 
Then  Governor  Barbour  in  touuniiuiuie  Cohens  v.  Virginia."  Web- 
ster, "  Private  Correapoikdeiioei"  I,  SSft  See  Jeffer«oii*e  Critidsm  of 
Cohens  tt  Viiginia.  "Jeffonoii'b  Writings*'  (FordH  X  ppi  m 
Van  Santvoord,  <*LiTe8  of  the  Chief  Jnsttoee  of  the  United  States^** 
41U  and  notA 

"This  exeroiae  of  appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  decisions  of  the 
State  coiarte,  in  this  oleaa  of  oaaea,  had  given  no  qpeoial  dlwatlsCao- 
tion  in  New  Jeisey,  or  llaryland*  or  New  Bampehire^  the  States  in 

which  the  most  prominent  cases  of  its  application  had  ariseo;  but 
when  in  the  cases  of  Cohens  n  Viripinia  an.l  (Ireen  i:  Biddle.  coming 
from  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  the  same  power  had  been  successfully 
Invoited,  State  Jealous  and  pride  were  touched  to  tiie  qniok  in  two 
of  their  principal  etrongholda.  The  diasatisfisetioii  oiUminated  at 
this  session  of  Congress  in  efTorts  to  curtail  the  authority  and  limit 
the  artion  of  the  Supremo  Courts  Mr.  WebHter's  oppoBttion  [as 
Chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee]  was  successful,  and 
this  class  of  oases  was  left  under  the  provisions  of  the  Jndiciary  Act 
of  1789   (seoL  m  Curtis,  **  Ufe  of  Webster,"  1, 910,  816^ 

Judge  Roane  delivered  one  of  the  opinions  of  the  Virginia  Court 
of  Appeals  in  1814,  which  refu.seJ  to  obey  the  mandate  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  (4  Munford  (Va.)  Reports,  pp.  25- 
54),  and  to  him  Jefferson  writer  March  9,  1831: 

"The  gnat  object  of  my  fear  is  the  Federal  Jiididaiy.  That  body* 
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The  25th  section  of  the  Judiciary  Act  (Act  of  Septem- 
ber 24, 1780)  is  the  section  which  authorizes  the  Supremo 
Court  of  the  United  States  to  rc-cxamino,  by  way  of  ap- 
peal or  writ  of  error,  the  decision  of  a  State  court  whea 

Iik«  gravity,  ev«r  aoUag,  with  noiseless  foot  and  unalarming  ad« 

▼ance,  gaining  ground  stop  by  step,  and  holding  what  it  gains,  ia 
ingulHog  insidiously  the  speriul  goverumeuts  into  the  jaws  of  Uiat 
which  feeds  them."  Writings  of  JeCferson  (Ford),  X,  18a 

JeflSeffon  writing  to  Fl«awBt«^  Beoerober  90^  WSi,  nmlras  mentioa 
of  GoImidb'  Case: 

"But  you  will  Imve  a  more  difficult  task  in  owUng  the  Judiciary 
in  their  enterprises  on  the  Coustitution.  .  .  .  One  rciueJy,  I 
think,  and  indeed  the  t>eat  I  can  devine,  would  be  to  give  future 
oommissloinB  to  jtxlges  for  six  yean  (the  •enatorial  term)  with  a  re- 
appointment  ability  by  the  President  with  tlw  appirolMtion  of  both 
Houses.  ...  By  this  change  of  tenure  n  remedy  would  be  held 
up  to  the  States,  which,  alUunigh  very  distant,  would  probably  keep 
them  quiet  In  aid  of  this,  a  more  immediate  effect  would  pro- 
dnoad  by  a  joint  protontatlon  of  both  fibuset  o/  Congrttt,  that  the 
dootrines  of  the  judges  in  the  oasa  of  Goheoik  adjudging  a  State 
amenable  to  their  tribunal,  and  that  Congress  can  authorize  a  cor- 
poration of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  pass  any  act  which  shail 
have  tiie  force  of  law  withiu  a  State,  are  ooutrary  to  the  pixtvisions 
of  the  OoDstitntion  of  the  tfnited  Statsa**  Writinge  of  JelTenon 

(Ev>rd).  X.  laa  m 

In  Jeftorson'a  letter  to  Judge  Johnson.  Jane  IS^  1888;  referring  tO 
the  case  of  Cohens  r.  Virginiii,  he  says: 

**  On  the  dooisioQ  of  the  case  of  Cohens  u  The  State  of  Virginia, 
Jnd|e  Boane^  under  the  eigiiatnreof  Algernon  Sidn^,  wrote  for  the 
Enquirer  a  eerles  of  papen  on  the  law  of  that  oaea  I  oonaldered 
these  papers  maturely  as  they  came  out,  and  confess  that  they  ap- 
peared to  Die  to  pulverize  every  word  which  had  been  delivered  by 
Judge  Muraiuiil,  of  the  extra-judicial  part  of  his  opinion;  and  all 
was  exti»jadiojaI,  exoept  the  deoision  that  the  aot  of  CbDgrees  had 
not  purported  to  give  the  oorporatlon  of  Washington  the  anthority 
claimed  by  their  lottery  law,  of  controllfrp:  the  law';  of  the  States 
within  the  States  themselves.  But  unable  to  claim  that  case^  he 
oould  not  let  it  go  entirely,  but  went  on  gratuitously  to  prove  tba^ 
iMtwitbilandlttg  tfaa  derenth  amendment  of  the  Oonstltntion,  a 
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4ibe  deebion  of  ineh  court  is  agaiiut  some  title,  right  or 
privilege  speoUdiy  set  up  and  claimed  by  a  party  nader 
the  OoDstitatioiiy  laws  or  treaties  of  the  tTnited  States. 
ThisproTisioa  is  still  in  force  without  substantial  change 
and  oonstitQtes  section  709  of  the  present  Bevised  Stat- 
utes of  the  United  States. 


State  could  be  brought  as  a  df^fendant  to  the  bar  of  his  ponrt;  and 
again,  that  Congress  might  mithorizea  oorporatioD  of  its  territory 
to  exercise  legwlation  wltlim  a  State,  and  paramount  to  the  laws  of 
(hat  Btetft  •  •  .  Bat  the  Chief  Justice  aaji'thenmiiBt  be  ea 
ultimate  arUter  eomewhem*  Tnuk  tbera  nraet;  bnt  doee  that  prove 
it  is  either  party  ?  The  ultimate  arbiter  is  the  people  of  the  Union, 
assembled  by  their  deputies  in  convention,  at  the  cuU  of  CongTess, 
or  of  two-thirds  of  the  states.  I^et  them  decide  to  which  they  mean 
to  give  aa  authority  daimed  hy  two  of  tbetr  ocgena  And  it  haa 
been  the  peooliar  wndom  and  felioitj  of  our  Gonetitatioa  to  have 
ptovided  this  peacoablu  appeal,  wfawe  that  of  othernations  is  at 
once  to  force.  I  rejome  in  the  example  you  set  of  teriaiim  opin- 
iona"   Writings  of  Jefferson  (P'ord).  X,  229.  232. 

Mr.  Wirt  in  18^  when  he  was  the  Attorney-General  under  Mr. 
Uonrae.  maffuanlmouely  threw  aeide  party  and  warmly  urged  the 
appofntment  of  Chancellor  Kent,  though  a  Federalist,  to  a  seat  upon 
the  Supreme  Bonnh.  Wirt's  action  in  this  matter  entitles  liis  name 
and  memory  to  the  respect  of  every  true  lawyer  and  patriotir  oiti> 
sen.  From  his  noble  letter  to  the  President  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing  ooBoamlng  tbo  Supreme  Court  its  great  functions  and  the  state 
of  publlb  opinion  relating  to  certain  of  its  deoisionsk  inoluding  Co> 
hens  V.  Vir;^inia:  "The  appointment  of  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  is  a  national  and  not  local  concern.  The  f^mat  importance  of 
that  Court  in  the  administration  of  tlie  Federal  Government  begins 
to  be  generally  understood  and  aokaowledged.  The  looal  iiritation 
at  some  of  their  deoIsioDS  in  particular  quarters  (as  in  Tiiginia  and 
Kentucky  (or  instance)  are  gllMtly  Overbalanced  fay  the  general  ap- 
probation with  which  these  SHme  decisions  have  been  received 
throughout  the  Union.  The  Constitution  is  the  public  property  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  nowseen  on  every  hand  that  the  functions 
to  be  performed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  are 
among  the  most  difficult  and  perilous  whidi  are  to  be  performed 
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The  Balbtary  effect  of  the  prindpies  laid  down  in  the 
Hooter  and  Cohens  cases,  i,  e,,  the  sapremacy  of  Federal 
rights,  the  power  of  the  National  courts  finally  to  inter* 
pret  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  to  pro- 
tect and  enforce  Federal  rights  and  powers,  although  de- 
nied by  State  legislation  or  State  decisions,  the  effect  of 
these  cases  in  insuring  uniformity  of  decision,  in  givinr^ 
force  and  vigor  to  the  Union,  strengthening  the  bonds  of 
the  Constitution,  and  enabling  the  General  Government 
to  exeonte  its  duties  and  exercise  its  powers  in  every  State 
and  on  every  foot  of  National  territory,  is  obvious  to  all> 
and  is  now  no  longer  serioosly  controverted.' 

IL 

Jnstioe  8toiy*s  opinion  in  Martin  o.  Hooter's  Lessee,* 
above  mentioned,  affirming  the  existence  of  a  revisory 
power  in  the  Sapreme  Coort  over  the  jodgments  of  the 
highest  oonrt  of  sovereign  States,  was  not  accepted  as 
conclusive,  and  was  by  some  State  courts,  and  in  cer- 
tain qnarters,  earnestly  opposed.  A  brief  history  of  the 
case  last  mentioned  is  liere  proper  as  explaining  the 
reason  why  Marshall  considered  it  necessary  in  Ooheos 

Virginia  to  examine  and  discoss  the  whole  sobject 
with  such  fullness  of  reasoning  and  illustration.  In 

undor  tbe  OoaBtituttoi»  the  bsppineM  of  the  whole  natioa,  ud  avail 
ita  peaoe  as  oonoarns  othar  natiooa*'  Kanaady,  *  Ufa  of  WilUam 

Wirt,"  II.  134. 

'  TliM  opinion  in  Cohens  r.  Virginia  so  firmly  establisluMj  the  re- 
visory jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  over  thia  clu&d  of  State 
oonit  deoisioiia  **tfaat  Mi;  Jurtjoa  Fiald,  in  an  opinion  annonnoad  hy 
Um  in  18801  lomarked  that  tbaquastioo  had  pawed  htjcnd  tha  la* 
gion  of  discoaaion  for  more  than  half  a  oantniy."  M^—h^n  Uemorial, 
II,  557  >  A<Mr     of  Saufocd  E  Laddjb 

'1  Wiit»iituu,  iiOL 
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Hunter's  Tvcssee  v.  Martin  the  Virginia  Court  of  Appeals 

decided  in  faror  of  the  validity  of  a  grant  of  land  made 
by  VirLrinia  in  1789  to  liuntor  as  against  the  title  claimed 
by  the  defemlant  under  Lord  Fairfax,  and  under  tho 
Treaty  of  Peace  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
15ritain.'  The  case  was  clearly  within  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  I'nited  States 
under  the  language  of  section  2.")  of  the  Judiciary  Act. 
That  court  took  jurisdiction,  iieard  the  case,  reversed  the 
judgment  of  tho  Court  of  Api)eals  of  Virginia,  and  issued 
its  mandate  in  1813  to  the  Virginia  court  directing  it 
to  enter  a  judgment  in  favor  <>f  "Martin,  the  holder  of  the 
Fairfax  title.  In  is  14  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  A'irginia, 
considered  the  question  whether  it  should  obey  the  man- 
date of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
reached  the  conciusiou  that  it  would  decline  to  obey  the 
mandate.' 

»  Hunter  i'.  Fairfax's  Devisee.  1  ^lunford  (Va.)  Bep^  »18-888  (1810); 
&  c,  4  Muuford  (Va.;  Hep.  1  (Ibli). 

'The  case  is  reported  at  length  In  Munford  (Va.)  Hep.,  vol  IV, 
ppk  1-M  (18t4)L  The  following  is  the  text  of  the  order  of  tlie  Court  of 
Appeals  of  Virginia  rioelining  obedience  to  the  mandate  of  tiie 
Saprpm«  Court  of  tho  United  Stat'^s: 

"The  court  i»  uaanimoUi>ly  ut'  upuiiou  that  the  appellate  power  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  do^  not  extend  to  this 
court  under  a  aoand  ooiwtruction  of  the  OonatitutioD  of  the  United 
States:  that  so  much  of  the  25th  section  of  the  Act  of  Congroaa  to 
establish  the  judicial  courts  of  the  I'nited  States,  as  extends  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  tiiis  court,  is  liot  in 
pursuunoeof  the  Cuimlitutiou  uf  the  United  Htateii;  that  the  writ  u£ 
error  tn  this  oaose  was  improvldentty  allowed  under  the  authoritj 
of  tliat  act;  that  the  proceedings  thereon  in  the  Supreme  Court  were 
cnrnm  nnn  jutUcc.  in  relation  to  this  ooUft^  and  that  obedience  tO  itS 
mandate  be  declined  by  tiie  court" 

Opinions,  teriatim,  of  marked  ability  were  delivered  by  Judges 
Gabell,  Brooke^  Bonne  and  Fleming,  theother  nemher  of  tlie  oourt» 
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This  conclusion  destroys  the  appellate  jndicial  power 
of  the  Supreme  Court  over  judt^ments  of  the  State  courts 
deciding  against  rights  claimed  under  the  Constitution, 
laws  and  treaties  of  the  United  States;  makes  each  State 
tribunal  the  final  interpreter  of  Federal  rights;  destroys 
all  possibility  of  uniformity  of  decision,  and  strips  the 
Supreme  Court  of  its  most  useful  function,  that  of  peace- 
ably settling  the  competing  claims  and  pretensions  of  the 
State  and  National  (Jovernments. 

Marshall  justly  declared  that  such  questions  were  of 
"great  magnitude  and  may  be  truly  said  vitally  to  affect 
the  Union."  Tliis  solemn  refusal  of  the  Virginia  Court 
of  Appeals  to  obey  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  I'nitod  States  attracted  the  serious  attention  of 
tlic  country.  A  second  appeal  (by  writ  of  error)  was 
taken  from  this  judgment  of  refusal,  which  appeal  was 

from  '<a  peonllar  cironnutanoa  *  not  ttiitedt  being  nnablo  to  lit 
Tbo  anbatantial  groand  of  this  decision  of  the  Virginia  court*  which 

at  the  present  day  seems  so  bold  and  surprising,  is  the  e.Ttreme 
State's  rights  view  of  the  Coustitutioa  then  so  prevalent  in  cerUiiu 
seotionsi  That  the  Federal  and  State  governmente  are  each 
flovereign;  that  each  gOTomment  nmet  aotby  t'fo  owa  orgam;  that 

the  Federal  and  St^ate  courts,  though  not  foreign,  are  jet  eeparatO* 

distinct  from  and  independent  of  each  other,  and  that  neither  can 
act  conipulsicfli/  upon  the  other;  that  if  thi.s  court  sliould  obey  tho 
uuiadutt)  of  tlie  Supretua  Court  it  must  eitlier  act     Federal  or  State 

judges:  that  State  judges  cannot  be  made  Fedeial  judges  without 
their  consent  and  wlthont  commissions;  that  ae  State  judges  we 

cannot  be  dictated  to  by  any  court  except  a  superior  appellate  court, 
and  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  cannot,  under  the  Coii'-titu- 
tioQ,  be  invested  with  appellate  jurisdiction  over  tha  Slate  cuuit^, 
eveQ  as  leqieotB  Federal  rights  and  questiona  and  consequently  the 
95th  section  of  the  Judiciary-  Act,  which,  by  its  tenns^  nndertakes  to 
confer  such  jurisdiction  on  the  Supreme  Court,  is  in  conflict  with 
the  Constitution  and  void — and  for  these  reAsons  the  court  declinea 
to  obey  the  mandate  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
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decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  181fi,  wherein  Mr. 
Justice  Story  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,'  reassert- 
ing the  revisory  appellate  power  of  the  Supreme  Court 
over  the  State  court  judgments  whenever  such  judgments 
decided  against  a  right  claimed  under  the  CoustitutioD| 
laws  or  treaties  of  the  United  States. 

Any  furtlier  actual  conflict  with  the  Court  of  Appeals 
of  Vir^iuia  was  avoided  by  ti*c  Supremo  Court  itself  ad- 
judging and  declaring  void  the  judgment  of  the  Virginia 
Court  of  Appeals  and  adjudging  and  declaring  valid  the 
judgment  of  the  lower  Virginia  court  which  held  in  favor 
of  Fairfax-treaty  title.' 

HI. 

Mr.  Jastioe  Story  was  appointed  a  justice  of  tbe  Su- 
preme Court  in  1811  by  President  Madison.  His  political 
affiliations  were  with  tbe  Republicans  and  not  with  tbe 
Federalists.  In  1816  Hr.  tfustice  Story  gave  tbe  opinion 

of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Martin  v.  Hunter's  Lessee. 
Speaking  of  his  father  and  of  this  decision,  William  W. 
Story  makes  these  interesting  observations:'  "This  was 
the  first  great  constitutional  judgment  delivered  by  my 
father.  The  views  of  the  party  to  which  be  belonged 
were  widely  different  from  those  entertained  by  the  illos- 
trious  Chief  Justice  ^farshall.  Upon  taking  his  seat  on 
the  Bench  my  father  devoted  himself  to  this  branch  of 
the  law  [Constitutional  Law]  and  the  result  was  a  cordial 
adherence  to  the  views  of  Marshall,  whom  he  considered 
then  and  ever  afterwards  as  the  expounder  of  the  true 
principles  of  the  Constitation.  Nor  did  this  indicate  so 

» I  Wheaton.  804. 

'1  Wheaton.  363. 

» Life  and  Letters  of  Joseph  Stoiy,"  by  William  W.  Story  (Uttle 
«fe  Brown),  Ibol,  VoU  1,  276; 
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maeh  a  ehan^  as  ^fornuUum  of  opinion.  Ai  the  doc- 
trines in  Martin  9.  Hoater*8  Lessee  were  at  all  points- 
opposite  to  those  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  the  RepabUoana* 
my  father  was  exposed  to  the  aoonsation  of  being  a  rene- 
gade of  party.  This  neither  troubled  nor  inflaeneed 
him»» 

Opinions  on  great  and  especially  on  novel  constitutional 
subjects  were  then  almost  uniformly  pronounced  by  the 
Chief  Justice.  Why  the  opinion  in  Martin  «.  Hunter's 
Lessee  was  given  by  Mr.  Justice  Story  is  perhaps  not 
defioitely  kuown.  Mr.  Justice  Giay^s  conjecture  is  that 
it  was  from  feelings  of  delicacy  towards  the  judges  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  of  his  native  Btata'  Mr.  Henry 
Adams  thinks  it  was  a  stroke  of  policy  on  Marshall's 
part*  As  neither  motive  would  have  been  at  all  dis- 
creditable or  improper,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  pur- 
sue an  inquiry  which  is  more  curious  than  important 

Ck>heii8  V.  State  of  Virginia. 

Febru&rjr  Term,  1821. 
[6  Wheaton'8  Reports,  204-447.] 

The  propositions  of  law  decided  are  thus  stated  by  Mr. 
Justice  Curtis  in  his  edition  uf  Decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  ihe  United  States: 

The  twenty-fifth  section  of  the  Judiciary  Aet  is  a  con* 
stitutional  and  valid  law.  It  applies  to  and  includes 
a  case  in  which  a  State  proceeds  in  its  own  court,  by 

i"*  After  leil  ft  majority  or  Hanhall'b  aasooiates  od  tbe  B011OI1 

lield  their  appointment  from  administrutions  of  the  party  opposed 
to  that  to  which  lio  had  belonfrf^rl"    Marshall  Memorial,  I,  fil9  (Johl^ 
Baasett  Moore);  Id.,  IT,  470.  -I'^m  1  redorick  W.  I/ehtnannji 
'Marshall  Memorml,  1,  Oti,  it)9;  II,  51  (Justice  firowux 
«]lairiuailleiaofial,lI,2M(AdilrsHOf  BwnptoiL  I4  OMMa>. 
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indictment^  against  one  of  its  citizens  who  attempts 
to  defend  nnder  an  act  of  Congress;  and  this  court, 
npon  the  writ  of  error,  will  determine  whether  or  no 
the  act  of  Congress  constltnted  a  defense. 
The  charter  of  the  city  of  Washington  did  not  anthor* 
ise  the  corporation  to  enforce  the  sale  of  lottery  tick- 
ets in  States  whose  laws  prohibited  saoh  sales. 

P.  X  and  M.  J.  Cohens  were  indicted,  nnder  an  act  of 
Virginia,  for  selling  lottery  tickets;  they  defended  nnder 
an  act  of  Congress^  bnt  judgment  was  given  sgainst  them. 
An  appeal  to  the  higher  Yii^inia  courts  being  refused, 
because  no  higher  court  had  jurisdiction  of  the  subject- 
matter,  they  sued  out  a  writ  of  error  nnder  the  25th  sec> 
tion  of  the  Judiciary  Act  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  The  attorney  for  Virginia  moved  to  dis- 
miss this  writ  on  the  ground  of  want  of  jurisdiction  in 
the  Supreme  Court.*  Upon  this  motion  Chief  Justice 
MaisiiaU  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court  as  follows: 

Mabsball,  Chief  Justice.   This  is  a  writ  of  error  to  a 
judgment  rendered  in  the  court  of  hustings  for 
Opinion.  borough  of  Norfolk,  on  an  information  for 

selling  lottery  tickets  contrary  to  an  act  of  the  legisla- 

^  The  oourt  waa  eonatituted  as  follows: 

JOH*  Uabsbalu  Chief  JwiHotk 

BUSHROD  WASmNOTOlf, 

WiLUAJi  Johnson, 
Brock  UOL8T  LmNOSTOiri 
Thomas  Todo, 
Gabiokl  Duyau^ 

JOSKFH  aiORY, 

Justice  Washington  was  absent  on  account  of  iUoNi  dminc  t^** 
larm,  Mc  Di  B.  Ogden  and  Mr.  William  Pinkiwj  spimMd  for 
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tare  of  Yirginia.  In  tlie  State  court  the  defendant 
claimed  the  protection  of  an  act  of  Congreaa  A  case  was 
agreed  between  the  partiea*  which  states  the  act  of  as- 
sembly on  which  the  prosecution  was  founded,  and  the 
act  of  Congress  on  which  the  defendant 
relied,  and  oonolndee  in  these  words:  ^^2^  OMummA  or 

upon  this  case  the  court  shall 
be  of  opinion  that  tbe  acts  of  Congress  before  men- 
tioned were  yalid,  and  on  the  true  construction  of  these 
acts  the  lottery  tickets  sold  by  the  defendants  as  afore- 
said might  lawfully  be  sold  within  the  State  of  Yirginia, 
notwithstanding  the  act  or  statute  of  the  Qeneral  Assem- 
bly of  Virginia  prohibiting  such  sale,  then  judgment  to 
be  entered  for  the  defendants.  And  if  the  court  should 
be  of  opinion  that  the  statute  or  act  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Yiiginia,  prohibiting  such  sale^ 
is  valid,  notwithstanding  the  said  acts  of  Congress,  then 
judgment  to  be  entered  that  the  defendants  are  guilty, 
and  that  the  Commonwealth  recover  against  them  one 
hundred  dollars  and  costs.** 

Judgment  was  rendered  against  the  defendants;  and 
the  court  in  which  it  was  rendered  being  the  highest 
court  of  the  State  in  which  the  cause  was  cognizable, 

pi  n ;  n  t ;  nr  i  n  enw.  Mr.  ButMor  and  Mr.  Smyfeh  appeared  for  defend- 

ant  in  error. 

The  case  of  Cohens  v.  Virginia  was  afterwards  argued  on  the  mer* 
ite  and  a  brief  opinion  given  bjr  tin  Chief  Juilioe  (6  Wbeaton,  440) 

to  tbe  effect  that  tbe  charter  of  the  city  of  Washington  granted  1^ 
Congret^s  ditl  not  authorize  the  city  to  force  the  sale  of  lottery  tick- 
ets in  Stntr";  where  such  sale"  were  proliihited  by  tbe  laws  of  such 
States,  and  consequently  the  charter  of  the  city  was  no  defense  to 
an  indiotment  (tar  a  violatioD  of  the  statntas  of  Yirsinia.  The  opin- 
ion on  the  morlta  is  not-glfeD,  slnoo  it  reiatod  to  no  oonstltationat 
point 
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the  record  lias  been  brought  into  thia  coort  by  writ  of 
error. 

The  defendant  in  error  movea  to  diamias  thia  writ  for 
want  of  jnrudiction. 
In  aupport  of  thia  motion  three  pointahaye  been  made, 
and  arffoed  with  the  ability  which  the 

Poiota  made  by  the    .  "  ^,        "  ,^ 

6*!rt»_op  motion  to  importance  of  the  queation  menta.  Theaa 

dfmlB  trrit  of  error.        ■  * 

pomtaara— 
lat  That  a  State  ia  a  defendant 
jid.  That  no  writ  of  error  Ilea  from  thia  conrt  to  a  State 

court 

3d.  The  third  point  has  been  presented  in  different 
forma  by  the  gentlemen  who  have  argned  it  Tli  o  counsel 
who  opened  the  caa^  said  that  the  want  of  j  urisdiotion 
was  shown  by  the  subject-matter  of  the  eaae.  The  counsel 

who  followed  him  said  that  jurisdiction  was  not  given 
by  the  Judiciary  Act.  The  court  has  bestowed  all  its  at- 
tention on  the  arguments  of  both  gentlemen^  and  aap- 
poees  that  their  tendency  is  to  show  that  this  conrt  has 
no  jurisdiction  of  the  case,  or,  in  other  words,  has  no 
right  to  review  the  judgment  of  the  State  court,  because 
neither  the  Constitution  nor  any  law  of  the  United  States 
has  been  violated  by  that  judgment. 

The  questions  presented  to  the  court  by  the  two  first 
points  made  at  the  bar  are  of  great  magnitude,  and  muy  be 
QwortlniminiMuim  of  ^^^^y  vitally  to  affect  the  Union. 
"^"^**^  They  exclude  the  inquiry  whetlier  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  have  .  K  i  n  vio- 
lated by  the  judgment  which  the  plaintifiFsin  err  or  seek  to 
review;  and  maintain  that,  admitting  such  violation,  it 
is  not  in  the  power  of  the  government  to  apply  a  correct- 
ive. They  maintain  that  the  Nation  does  not  possess  a 
department  capable  of  restraining  peaceably,  and  by 
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aathoiitj  of  law,  any  attempts  which  may  be  made  by  a 
part  against  the  legitimate  powers  of  the  whole;  and 
that  the  government  is  radnoed  to  the  alternative  of  sab* 
mitting  to  such  attempts,  or  of  resisting  them  by  force. 
They  maintain  that  the  Constitation  of  the  United  States 
has  provided  no  tribnnal  for  the  final  construction  of 
itselfi  or  of  the  laws  or  treaties  of  the  Nation ;  but  that 
this  power  may  be  exercised  in  the  last  resort  by  the 
courts  of  every  State  in  the  Union.  That  the  Constita- 
tion, laws,  and  treaties  may  receive  as  many  construc- 
tions as  there  are  States;  and  that  this  is  not  a  mischief, 
if  a  mischief,  is  irremediable.  These  abstract  prop- 
ositions are  to  he  determined}  for  he  who  demands 
decision  witbont  permitting  inquiry  affirms  that  the 
decision  he  asks  does  not  depend  on  inquiry. 

If  such  be  the  Constitution,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court 
to  bow  with  respectful  submission  to  its  provisions.  If 
such  be  not  the  Constitution,  it  is  equally  the  duty  of 
this  court  to  say  so;  and  to  perform  that  task  which  the 
American  people  have  assigned  to  the  judicial  depart- 
ment. 

1st.  The  first  question  to  be  considered  is,  whether  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  court  is  excluded  juri.«jktion<rfcourtitt 
by  the  character  of  the  parties,  one  of    and  ks  citizens, 
them  being  a  State,  and  the  other  a  citizen  of  that 
State. 

The  second  section  of  the  third  article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion defines  the  extent  of  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  Statea   Jurisdiction  is  given  „t 
to  the  courts  of  the  Union  in  two  g;^ 
classes  of  cases.    In  the  first,  their  ju- 
risdiction  depends  on  the  character  of  the  cause,  whoever 
may  be  the  parties.   This  class  comprehends  "all  casea 
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in  law  and  equity  arising  under  this  Constitution,  the 

laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which 

shall  be  made,  under  their  authority."   This  clause  ex- 
tends the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  to 

g«^tm^cii*ractor  oc   all  the  cascs  described,  without  making 

in  its  terms  any  exception  whatever, 

and  without  any  regartl  to  the  condition  of  the  party. 

If  there  be  any  exception,  it  is  to  be  implied  against  tho 

express  w  oids  of  the  article. 

In  the  second  class  the  jurisdiction  depends  entirely 

on  the  character  of  the  parties.  In 
Whan  jorWIIotlOB  de-      ,  .  l     j  j  ^ 

peodt  oD  obanoier  o<   this  are  comprehended  controversies 

between  two  or  more  States,  between 
a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State/'  "  and  between  a 
State  and  foreigiL  States,  citizens,  or  subjects."  If  these 
be  the  parties,  it  is  entirely  nnimportant  what  may  be 
the  subject  of  contFOversy.  Be  it  what  it  may,  these 
parties  have  a  constitutional  right  to  come  into  the 
oonrts  of  the  TTnioa.^ 


1  The  reader  Bhould  remember  in  reading  the  present  opinion  of 
Chief  Justice  Manball,  that,  u  we  hsveaeen  (ante,  pfx  862-^  noteX 
the  CSoorfc  of  Appeals  of  Vicgtola,  in  tlie  eeee  of  Huiiter  «  IWrft«*k 
Devisee,  4  Mumford,  Virginia  Rep.  1  ^1814),  refused  obedience  to  the 
mandate  of  the  Supreme  Conrt  of  tho  United  States  on  the  express 
ground  tiiat  although  the  twentj-fifth  section  of  the  Judioiary  Act 
of  CongMM  expressly  eortended  the  sppeUete  joiiediotloii  of  the  8op 
preme  Ooort  of  the  United  States  to  the  State  ooorte  when  the 
State  courts  denied  any  constitutional  or  Federal  right,  yet  that  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Ai  j  eikls  of  Virginia  thi'?  provision  of  the 
Judiciary  Aot  was  void  because  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  by  its  true  construction,  did  not  extend  the  appellate  power 
of  the  courts  of  the  Union  over  the  Jndgmenfes  of  the  State  oooite 
hi  anj  oese  wfaatioevea 
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The  counsel  for  the  defendant  in  error  have  stated 
Lbat  the  cases  which  arise  under  the  Constitution  must 
grow  oat  of  those  provisions  which  are  capable  of  self- 
execution;  examples  of  which  are  to  bo  found  in  the 
second  section  of  the  fourth  article,  and  in  the  tenth 
section  of  the  first  article. 

A  case  which  arises  nnder  a  law  of  the  United  States 
most,  we  are  likewise  tdd,  be  a  right  given  by  some  act 
which  becomes  nsceasary  to  ezecote  the  powen  given  in 
the  Oonstitntion,  of  which  the  law  of  nataralization  is 
mentioned  as  an  example. 

The  use  intended  to  be  made  of  this  exposition  of  the 
first  part  of  the  section,  defining  the  extent  of  the  jndx- 
eial  power,  is  not  clearly  understood.  If  the  intention 
be  merely  to  distinguish  cases  arising  under  the  Consti- 
tution from  those  arising  under  a  law,  for  the  sake  of 
preoidon  in  the  application  of  this  argument,  these  propo- 
sitions will  not  be  controyerted.  If  it  be  to  maintain 
that  a  case,  arising  under  the  Oonstitn- 

,  ,   ,  «».«i_A  riw  In  law  or  *(iiilty 

tion  or  a  law,  must  be  one  in  which  a  Arise<<  <indfr  ()>.<  c.>ti 

/  Htitution  or  a  law  of 

party  comes  mto  court  to  demand  some-  t>i<*  ^  ">t-^<  ^^'^'^  ''^/^ 

•       *  its  correct  decMoD  da- 

thing  conferred  on  him  by  the  Gonsti-  ^SttiSSStT'''''^ 
tntion  or  a  law,  we  think  the  construc- 
tion too  narrow.  A  case  in  law  or  equity  ooneists  of  the 
right  of  the  one  party,  as  well  as  of  the  other,  and  may 
truly  be  said  to  arise  under  the  Ck>nstitution  or  a  law  of 
the  United  States  whenever  its  correct  decision  depends 
on  the  construction  of  either.  Congress  seems  to  have  in- 
tended to  give  its  own  construction  of  this  part  of  the 
-Constitution  in  the  twenty-^fifth  section  of  the  Judiciary 
Act;  and  we  perceive  no  reason  to  depart  from  that  con* 
stmotion. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  then,  being  extended 
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the  letter  of  the  €k>D8titiitioii  to  all  cases  arising  nnder 
it)  or  nnder  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  it  follows  that 
those  who  would  withdraw  any  caie  of  thig  description 
from  that  jurisdiction  most  nutain  the  ezemption  they 
claim  OQ  the  spirit  and  true  meaning  of  the  Gonatitation, 
which  spirit  and  true  meaning  must  be  so  apparent  as  to 
overrule  the  words  \?hich  its  framen  have  employed. 

The  counsel  for  the  defendant  in  error  have  QndM> 
taken  to  do  this;  and  have  laid  down  the  general  propo- 
sition, that  a  sovereign,  independent  State  is  not  suable 
except  by  its  own  consent. 

This  general  proposition  will  not  be  controverted.  But 
its  consent  is  not  requisite  in  each  par- 

OoDwat  of  •  Stats  to  . 

teniBd  Buur  be  iflrtu   ticular  case.    It  may  be  given  in  a  p;cn- 

cral  law.  And  if  a  State  has  Korrfn- 
dcred  any  portion  of  its  sovnn  iL^nt  v,  the  question,  whether 
a  liability  to  suit  be  a  part  of  this  portion,  depends  on 
the  instrument  by  which  the  surrender  is  made.  If, 
upon  a  just  construction  of  that  instrument  it  shall  ap- 
pear that  the  State  has  submitted  to  be  sued,  then  it  has 
partcil  with  this  80verei<^n  ri^ht  of  judging  in  every  cme 
on  the  justice  of  its  own  pretensions,  and  has  intrusted 
that  power  to  a  tribunal  in  whoae  impartiality  it  con- 
fides. 

The  American  States,  as  well  as  the  American  poo].le, 
A  do*  «.d  nrm  union  ^^^^  bclicvcd  a  close  and  firm  union  to 
tiS^Sb^^TbiS.  he  essential  to  their  liberty  and  to  their 
piBHiociiMpaapiA.     happiness.    They  have  been  taught  by 

experience  that  this  union  cannot  exist  without  a  govern- 
ment for  the  whole;  and  they  have  been  taught  by  the 
same  experience  that  this  government  would  be  a  mere 
shadow,  that  must  disappomt  all  their  hopes,  unless  in- 
vested with  large  portions  of  that  sovereignty  which  be- 
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longs  to  independent  States.  Under  the  influence  of  this 
opinion,  and  thus  instructed  by  experience,  the  American 
people,  in  the  convention  of  their  respective  States, 
adopted  the  present  Constitution. 

If  it  oonld  be  doubted  whether  from  its  nature  it  were 
not  rapfeme  in  all  oases  where  it  is 

*^    .  -   .       .    .  TTio  OwMCItiitloe.  alio . 

empowated  to  aet,  that  doobt  would  ^«api«iiwtow«ftii* 


be  removed  by  the  declaration  that 
"this  Conatitntion,  and  the  lawa  of  the  ITnited  Statea 
which  Bhall  be  made  in  pnrgnanoe  thereof,  and  all  tieat> 
ies  made  or  which  shall  be  made  nnder  the  anthority  of 
the  United  Slates,  shall  be  the  snpreme  law  of  the  land; 
and  the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bonnd  thereby; 
anytliing  in  the  Constitntion  or  laira  of  anj  State  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding." 

This  is  the  anthoritatiTe  hnguage  of  the  American 
people;  and,  if  gentlemen  please^  of  the  char«ct«ri.rt.o  dteuoo- 
American  States.  It  marks,  with  lines  SS^TTiSv^ 
too  strong  to  be  mistaken,  the  chaiao- 
teristic  distinction  between  the  Government  of  the  Union 
and  those  of  the  States.  The  General  Government, 
though  limited  as  to  its  objects,  is  supreme  with  respect 
to  those  objects.  This  principle  is  a  part  of  the  Oonsti- 
tntion;  and  if  there  be  any  who  deny  its  necessity,  none 
can  deny  its  anthority. 

To  this  snpreme  government  ample  powers  are  con- 
fided; and  if  it  were  possible  to  doubt  the  great  pur* 
poses  for  which  they  were  so  confided,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  declared  that  they  are  given  **in 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  nnion,  establish  justice, 
inmue  domestic  tianqoillity,  piovide  for  the  common 
defense,  promote  the  general  welfare^  and  secure  the 
of  liberty  to  themselves  and  their  posterity." 
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With  the  ample  povera  confided  to  this  saprome  gov- 
umitauoa.an  th«  «v.  emmeiit  for  these  mtereeting  porpoees 
witfttf  «c  til* statm  ^  coonected  maiiy  exprew  and  impor- 
tant limitations  on  the  sovereignty  of  the  Btates,  which 
are  made  for  the  same  purposes.  The  powers  of  the 
Union  on  the  great  snhjects  of  war,  peace  and  commerce, 
and  on  many  othen^  are  in  themselTes  limitations  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  States;  bnt  in  addition  to  these, 
the  sovereignty  of  the  States  is  surrendered  in  many  in- 
stances where  the  surrender  can  only  operate  to  the 
benefit  of  the  people^  and  where,  perhaps,  no  other  power 
is  conferred  on  Congress  than  a  coDservative  power  to 
maintain  the  principles  established  in  the  Constitution. 
The  maintenance  of  these  principles  in  their  pnrity  is 
certainly  among  the  great  duties  of  the  government 
One  of  the  instruments  by  which  this  duty  may  be  peac^ 
abl  y  performed  is  the  judicial  department.  It  is  author- 
ized to  decide  all  cases  of  every  description  arising  under 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States.  From 

this  general  grant  of  jurisdiction  no 
^a^l^onrttiTtfon^a^nd   exccptlon  IS  made  of  those  cases  in 

which  a  State  may  be  a  party.  When 

UnBOomtioftlie Union  ,  ^-  «  .1 

be  tbe    we  consider  the  situation  or  the  gov- 


ernment  of  the  T^nion  and  of  a  State 
in  relation  to  each  other,  the  nature  of  our  Constitution, 
the  subordination  of  the  Stati;  governments  to  tliat  Con- 
stitution, the  grt'it  p'lrpose  for  which  jurisdiction  over 
all  cases  arising  under  the  Constituiion  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  is  coniided  to  tbe  judicial  department,  are 
we  at  liberty  to  insert  in  this  general  grant  an  exception 
of  those  cases  in  which  a  State  may  be  a  party?  Will 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  justify  this  attempt  to  con- 
trol its  words  ?   We  think  it  will  not.   Wo  think  a  case 
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arising  un(icr  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States  is  cognizable  in  tho  conrts  of  the  Union,  whoever 
may  bo  the  parties  to  that  case. 

Had  any  doubt  existed  with  respect  to  the  just  con- 
struction of  this  part  of  the  section,  that  doubt  would 
have  been  removed  by  the  enumeration  of  those  cases 
to  which  tho  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  conrts  is  ex- 
tended in  consequence  of  the  character  of  the  parties.  In 
that  enumeration  we  find  "controversies  between  two  or 
more  States,  between  u  State  and  citizens  of  another 
State,"  *'  and  between  a  State  and  foreign  States,  citi- 
zens, or  subjects." 

One  of  the  express  objects,  then,  for  which  the  jndicial 
department  was  estabiiahed  is  the  decision  of  contro- 
versies between  SUites  and  between  a  State  and  individ- 
uals. The  mere  circumstance  that  a  Mereci«nn»i«w.iiirt 
State  is  a  party  gives  jurisdiction  to  the  jSiSteSaiBSi**'* 
court.  How,  then,  can  it  be  contended 
that  the  very  same  instrument,  in  tho  ver}^  same  section, 
should  be  so  construed  as  that  this  same  circumstance 
should  witlulr  ivv'  a  case  from  the  jun-sd lotion  of  the  court, 
where  the  ConsUlution  or  laws  of  the  United  States  are 
supposed  to  have  been  violated  ?  Tho  Constitution  gave 
to  every  person  having  a  claim  upon  a  State  a  right  to 
submit  his  case  to  the  court  of  the  Nation.  However 
nnimportant  his  claim  might  be,  however  little  the  coin- 
mnnity  might  bo  interested  in  its  decision,  the  framers 
of  onr  Constitution  Uiongbt  it  necessary,  for  the  purposes 
of  justice,  to  provide  a  tribunal  as  superior  to  Influence 
as  possible,  in  which  that  claim  might  be  decided.  Oan 
it  be  imagined  that  the  same  pefsons  oonaidered  a  case 
involTing  the  Constitution  of  onr  country  and  the  majesty 
of  the  laws,  questions  in  which  everj  American  citizen 
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most  be  deeply  inteneted,  tm  withdnwn  from  this  tribu- 
nal beoaiue  a  State  Is  a  partj? 

While  weighing  aTgnmeats  drawn  from  the  natnre  of 
goremment^  and  from  the  general  apirit  of  an  instm- 
rnent^  and  nrged  for  the  porpoee  of  narrowing  the  con- 
nwjodiaiaipoirarflC  rtTOotion  whioh  the  worda  of  that  in- 
SUSSSSSStt*  atniment  aeem  to  require^  it  is  proper 
^'^^^  to  place  in  the  oppocite  scale  those  prin- 

ciples, drawn  from  the  same  80iin»8»  whioh  go  to  sustain 
the  words  in  their  full  operation  and  natoral  import 
One  of  these,  which  has  been  pressed  with  great  force  by 
the  counsel  for  plaintiffs  in  error,  is  that  the  jndidal  power 
of  every  well-constituted  government  must  be  co-exten- 
sive with  the  legislative,  and  must  be  capable  of  decid- 
ing every  judicial  question  which  grows  out  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws. 

If  any  proposition  may  be  considered  as  a  political 
axiom,  this,  we  think,  may  be  so  considered.  In  reason- 
ing upon  it  as  an  abstract  question,  there  would,  probably, 
exist  no  contrariety  of  opinion  respecting  it  Every  ar- 
gument, proving  the  necessity  of  the  department,  proves 
also  the  propriety  of  giving  this  extent  to  it.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the 
Union  should  be  construed  to  be  co-extensive  with  the 
legislative  merely  because  it  is  fit  that  it  shonkl  bo  so; 
but  we  mean  to  say  that  tiiis  litness  furnishes  an  argument 
in  constraints  the  Constitution  which  ought  never  to  be 
overlooked,  and  which  is  most  especially  entitled  to  con- 
sideration when  we  are  inquiring  whether  the  woi  iis  of 
the  instrument  which  purport  to  establish  this  principle 
shall  be  contracted  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  it. 

The  mischievous  consequences  of  the  construction  con- 
tended for  on  the  part  of  Virginia  are  also  entitled  to 
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great  oooflideratioD.  It  would  prostrate^  it  has  been  said, 
the  gormment  and  its  laws  at  the  feet  of  every  State  in 
<tbe  Union.  And  would  not  this  be  its  effect?  What 
power  of  the  soTernment  oonld  be  eze-  . 

r  e  Suprema  potrer  of  tbe 

•ottted  by  its  own  means  in  anj  Stote  gSSto.hf^JSuS 
disposed  to  nsist  its  execution  by  a  t^'^iSL^'SL 
^oonise  of  legislation  ?  Tbe  laws  most 
be  executed  by  individuals  acting  within  the  several 
States.  If  these  indiTiduals  may  be  exposed  to  penalties, 
And  if  the  courts  of  the  Union  cannot  correct  the  judg- 
ments by  which  these  penalties  may  be  enforced,  the 
•course  of  the  government  may  be,  at  any  time,  arrested 
by  the  will  of  one  of  its  members.  Each  member  will 
possess  a  veto  on  the  will  of  the  whole. 

Tbe  answer  which  has  been  given  to  this  argument 
•does  not  deny  its  truth,  but  insists  that  confidence  is  re* 
posed,  and  may  be  safely  reposed,  in  the  State  institu- 
tions; and  that,  if  they  shall  ever  become  so  insane  or  so 
wicked  as  to  seek  the  destraotion  of  the  government, 
they  may  accomplish  their  object  by  xefasing  to  perform 
the  fanotioDs  assigned  to  them. 

We  readily  concur  with  the  counsel  for  the  defendant 
in  the  declaration  that  the  cases  which  have  been  put  of 
•direct  legislative  reriatance  for  the  purpose  of  opposing 
tbe  acknowledged  powers  of  the  government  are  ex- 
treme cases,  and  in  tbe  hope  that  they  will  never  occur; 
but  we  cannot  help  believing  that  a  general  conviction 
■of  the  total  incapacity  of  the  government  to  protect 
itself  and  its  laws  in  such  oases  would  contribute  in  no 
Inconsiderable  degree  to  their  occurrence. 

Let  it  be  admitted  that  the  cases  whu)h  have  been  put 
are  extreme  and  improbable,  yet  there  are  gradations  of 
opposition  to  the  laws,  far  short  of  those  cases,  which 
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might  have  a  baneful  inflaenoe  on  the  affairs  of  the  na- 
tion. Different  States  may  entertain  different  opin- 
ions on  the  true  constraction  of  the  constitational 
powers  of  Congress.  We  know  that  at  one  time  the 
assumption  of  the  debts  contracted  by  the  seTeml  Btatee 
during  the  war  of  onr  revoiotton  waa  deemed  nnconstj- 
tntional  by  some  of  them.  We  know,  too,  that  at  other 
times  certain  taxes  imposed  by  Congress  have  been  pro- 
nounced nnoonstitational.  Other  laws  hare  been  que8> 
tioned  partialis  ,  while  tbey  were  supported  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  American  people.  We  have  no  aBsnrance 
that  we  shall  be  less  divided  than  we  have  been.  States 
may  legislate  in  conformity  to  their  opinions,  and  may 
enforce  those  opinions  by  penalties.  It  wonld  be  hazard- 
ing too  much  to  assert  that  the  judicatnres  of  the  States 
will  be  exempt  from  the  projadioes  by  which  the  legis- 
latures and  people  are  influenced,  and  will  constitute 
perfectly  impartial  tribunals.  In  many  States  the  j udges 
are  dependent  for  office  and  for  salary  on  the  will  of  the 
Legislature.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  fur- 
nishes no  security  against  the  universal  adoption  of  this 
principle.  When  we  observe  the  importance  which  that 
Constitution  attaches  to  the  independence  of  judges,  we 
are  the  less  inclined  to  suppose  that  it  can  have  intended 
to  leave  these  constitutional  questions  to  tribunals  whero 
this  independence  may  not  exist,  in  all  cases  where  a 
State  shall  prosecute  an  individual  who  claims  the  pro- 
tection of  an  act  of  Congress.  These  prosecutions  may 
take  place  even  without  a  legislative  act  A  person 
making  a  seizure  under  an  act  of  Congress  may  be  in- 
dicted as  a  trespasser,  if  force  has  been  employed,  and  of 
this  a  jury  may  judge.  How  extensive  may  be  the  mis- 
chief, if  the  first  decisions  in  such  cases  should  be  final  t 
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Tbeso  oollirions  may  take  place  in  times  of  no  extraor- 
dinary oommotion.  Bnt  a  Constitution  is  framed  for 
ages  to  oome»  and  is  designed  to  ap- 


Ercry  well-ordered 


preach  immortali  ty  as  nearly  as  hnman  S 
institutioDscan  approach  it  Its  coarse  '^''^u^'own 
cannot  always  be  tranquil.  It  is  ex> 
posed  to  storms  and  tempests,  and  its  framers  must  be 
nnwise  statesmen  indeed,  if  they  have  not  provided  it| 
as  Ikr  as  its  nature  will  permit^  with  the  means  of  self- 
preservation  from  the  perils  it  may  be  destined  to  en- 
counter. No  government  ought  to  be  so  defective  in  its 
oi*ganization  as  not  to  contain  within  itself  the  means  of 
securing  the  execution  of  its  own  laws  against  other 
dangers  than  those  which  occur  every  day.  Courts  of 
justice  are  the  means  most  usually  employed;  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  a  government  should  repose 
on  its  own  courts,  rather  than  on  others.  There  is  cer- 
tainly nothing  in  the  circumstances  under  which  our 
Constitution  was  formed,  nothing  in  the  history  of  the 
times,  which  would  justify  the  opinion  that  the  con- 
fldence  reposed  in  the  States  was  so  implicit  as  to  leave 
in  them  and  their  tribunals  the  power  of  resisting  or  de- 
feating,  in  the  form  of  law,  the  legitimate  measures  of 
the  Union.  The  requisitions  of  Con-  ^^..^^  ^  con- 
gress, under  the  Confederation,  were  as  pTed  ?!SSt1& 
constitutionally  obligatory  as  the  laws 
enacted  by  the  present  Congress.  That  they  were  habitu- 
ally disregarded  is  a  fact  of  universal  notoriety.  With 
the  knowledge  of  this  foot^  and  under  its  full  pressure,  a 
oonvention  was  assembled  to  change  the  system.  Is  it  so 
improbable  that  they  should  confer  on  the  judicial  de- 
partment the  power  of  construing  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  Union  in  every  case,  in  the  last  resort,  and 
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of  preserving  them  from  all  violation  from  every  quarter, 
80  far  as  jodioial  decisions  can  preserve  them,  that  this 
improbability  should  essentially  affect  the  oonstrnotion 
■of  the  new  system  ?  We  are  told,  and  we  ave  traly  told, 
that  the  great  change  which  ii  to  give  cffloaoy  to  the 
present  system  is  ito  ability  to  act  on  individnals  directly, 
instead  of  acting  through  the  inttramentelity  of  8teto 
govemmente.  Bat  ought  not  this  ability,  in  reason  and 
■sonnd  policy,  to  be  applied  directly  to  the  protection  of 
indivillnalB  employed  in  the  ezecntion  of  the  laws,  as 
well  sa  to  their  coercion  7  Yonr  laws  reach  the  indi- 
Tidoal  without  the  aid  of  any  other  power;  why  may 
they  not  protect  him  from  punishment  for  performing 
his  daty  in  ezecnting  them  f 

The  counsel  for  Virginia  endeavor  to  obviate  the  force 
pow«of  ihestatMto  aiguments  by  saying  that  the 

dMtrar  th»  vmon.  dangers  they  suggest^  if  not  imaginary, 
are  inevitable;  that  the  Constitntion  can  make  no  pro- 
vision against  them;  and  that,  therefore,  in  construing 
that  instrument  they  ought  to  be  exdnded  from  our  con- 
sideration. This  steto  of  things,  they  say,  cannot  arise 
until  there  shall  be  a  disposition  so  hostile  to  the  present 
political  system  as  to  produce  a  determination  to  destroy 
it;  and  when  that  determination  shall  be  produced,  ite 
effecto  will  not  be  restrained  by  parohmeat  stipulations. 
The  fate  of  the  Constitution  will  not  then  depend  on 
judicial  decisions.  But,  should  no  appeal  be  made  to 
force,  the  Stetes  can  put  an  end  to  the  government  by 
refusing  to  act.  They  have  only  not  to  elect  Senators^ 
and  it  expires  without  a  stmggle. 

It  is  veiy  true  that,  whenever  hostility  to  the  existing 
system  shall  become  universal,  it  will  be  also  irresistible. 
The  people  made  the  Oonstitntion  and  the  people  can 
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unmake  it.  It  is  the  creature  of  their  will,  and  lives  only 
by  their  will.    But  this  supreme  and  „ 

*'  ^  Supreme  and  Irreirfrti* 

irresistible  power  to  make  or  to  un-  |J*uSSIikeUieoSMtr 
make  resides  only  ia  the  wh.ile  body  Si!  wi,3fSd|yStfi 
of  the  people,  not  in  any  subdivision  of 
them.  The  attempt  of  any  of  the  parts  to  exercise  it  is 
usurpation,  and  ought  to  Ije  repelled  by  those  to  whom 
the  people  have  delegated  their  power  of  repelling  it. 

The  acknowledged  inability  of  the  government,  then, 
to  sustain  itself  against  the  public  will,  and  by  force,  or 
otherwise,  to  control  the  whole  nation,  is  no  sound  argu- 
ment in  support  of  its  oonstitational  inability  to  preserve 
iteelf  against  a  section  of  the  nation  acting  in  opposition 
to  tbe  general  wilL 

It  &  tru  that  if  all  the  States,  or  a  majority  of  them, 
refuse  to  elect  Senators,  the  legislative  powers  of  the 
Union  will  be  suspended.  Bat  if  any  one  State  shall  re- 
f  nae  to  elect  tbenii  the  Senate  will  not  on  that  account 
be  the  less  ca{iable  of  performing  all  its  functions.  The 
argument  founded  on  this  fact  would  seem  rather  U> 
prove  the  snbordination  of  the  parts  to  »^  ^  .  suf. 
the  whole  than  the  complete  independ- 
ence of  any  one  of  them.  The  framen  of  the  Oonstitn- 
tion  were  indeed  unable  to  make  any  provisioas  which 
should  protect  the  instrument  against  a  general  oornbi* 
nation  of  the  States^  or  of  th«  people,  for  its  destruction ; 
and,  consoioas  of  this  inability,  they  have  not  made  the 
attempt  But  they  were  able  to  provide  against  the  op- 
eration of  measures  adopted  in  any  one  State,  whose  tend* 
ency  might  be  to  arrest  the  ezecntion  of  the  laws;  and 
this  it  waa  the  part  of  true  wisdom  toattempt  We  think 
they  have  attempted  it 

It  haa  be«n  also  urged,  as  an  additional  objection  to 
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the  jorodiction  of  the  court,  that  cases  between  a  State 
and  one  of  its  own  citisenfl  do  not  come  within  the  gen- 
eral Bcope  of  the  ConBtitution;  and  were  ohvioosly  never 
intended  to  be  made  cognizable  in  the  Federal  eonrts. 
The  State  tribunals  might  be  snspeoted  of  partiality  in 
eases  between  itself,  or  its  citizens,  and  aliens,  or  the  citi- 
zens of  another  State,  bat  not  in  proceedings  by  a  State 
against  its  own  citizens.  That  jealousy  which  might 
exist  in  the  first  case  eonld  not  exist  in  the  last,  and  there- 
fore the  judicial  power  is  not  extended  to  the  last 

This  is  very  trae,  so  far  as  jorisdiction  depends  on  the 
Ju  Hoial  power  of  the   character  of  the  parties;  and  the  argo- 

Union  ffUftodg  to  ftU  ,  « 

SSSdcSfiSI  taSTirnrS  mout  wonld  havc  great  force  if  urged 

i!L'J^ve'*2/^*<^itoi^  prove  that  this  court  could  not 
*hip  of  Z  pariln.  esUblish  the  demand  of  a  citizen  upon 
his  State,  but  is  not  entitled  to  the  same  force  when 
urged  to  prove  that  this  court  cannot  inquire  whether 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States  protect  a 
citizen  from  a  prosecution  instituted  against  him  by  a 
State.  If  jurisdiction  depended  entirely  on  the  character 
of  the  parties,  and  was  not  given  where  the  parties  have 
not  an  original  right  to  come  into  court,  that  part  of  the 
second  section  of  the  third  article,  which  extends  the  ju- 
dicial power  to  all  cases  arising  under  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  would  be  mere  surplusage. 
It  is  to  give  jurisdiction  where  the  character  of  the  par- 
ties would  not  give  it  that  this  verv  important  part  of 
the  clause  was  inserted.  It  may  bo  true  that  the  partial- 
ity of  the  State  tribunals,  in  ordinary  controversies  be- 
tween a  State  and  its  citizens,  was  not  apprehended,  and 
therefore  the  judicial  power  of  the  Union  was  not  ex- 
tended to  such  cases;  but  this  was  not  the  sole  nor  the 
greatest  object  for  which  this  department  was  created. 
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A  more  important,  a  mnoh  more  interesting  object,  was 
the  preflervation  of  the  OonstiUitioii  and  laws  of  the 
United  Statesi  so  far  as  they  ean  be  preterved  by  judi- 
oial  aatbority;  and  therefore  the  joriadiotion  of  the  conrta 
of  the  Union  waa  expressly  extended  to  all  oaaea  arising 
under  that  Constitution  and  those  laws.  If  the  Oonsti^ 
tation  or  laws  may  be  violated  by  proceedings  instituted 
by  a  State  against  its  own  cittzen8»  and  if  that  violation 
may  be  snob  as  essentially  to  affect  the  Constitotion  and 
the  laws,  snch  as  to  arrest  the  progress  of  government  in 
its  constitutional  course,  why  should  these  eases  be  ex- 
cepted from  that  provision  which  extends  the  judicial 
power  of  the  Union  to  ciU  oases  arising  nnder  the  Oon- 
stitntion  and  laws? 

After  bestowing  on  this  subject  the  most  attentive  con- 
sideration, the  court  can  perc^ve  no  reason  founded  on 
the  character  of  the  parties  for  introducing  an  exception 
which  the  Constitution  has  not  made;  and  we  think  that 
the  judicial  power,  as  originally  given,  extends  to  all 
cases  arising  under  the  Constitution  or  a  law  of  the 
United  States,  whoever  may  be  the  parties. 

It  has  been  alsocontended  that  this  jurisdiction,  if  given, 
is  original,  and  cannot  be  exercised  in  the  appellate  form. 

The  words  of  the  Constitution  are,  "in  all  cases  affect- 
ing ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  consuls,  and 
those  in  which  a  State  shall  be  a  party,  the  Supreme  Court 
shall  have  original  jurisdiction.  In  all  the  other  oases 
before  mentioned  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate 
jurisdiction." 

This  distinction  between  original  and  appellate  juris- 
diction excludes,  we  are  told,  in  all  oases,  the  exercise  of 
the  one  where  the  other  is  given. 
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The  CoBstitatioii  gim  the  Bnprame  Coart  original  ja» 
Dutiactton  between  rj«dicti<m  IE  Certain  enumerated  oasM^ 
fflSuSfof'SrS^  and  gives  it  appellate  jnriKliotioninall 
•raiorans.  otheis.  Among  those  in  which  juris* 

diction  must  be  exercised  in  the  appellate  form  are  casee 
arising  under  the  Oonstitntion  and  laws  of  the  United 
States.  These  provinoos  of  the  Oonstitntion  are  equally 
obligatory,  and  are  to  be  equally  respected.  If  a  State 
be  a  party,  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court  is  original;  if 
the  case  arise  under  a  C!onstitution  or  a  law,  the  jnrisdio* 
tion  is  appellate.  But  a  case  to  which  a  State  is  a  party 
may  arise  under  the  Constitution  or  a  law  of  the  United 
States.  What  rule  is  applicable  to  such  a  case  ?  What» 
then,  becomes  the  duty  of  the  ooart?  Certainly,  we 
think,  so  to  coustrne  the  OoDstitution  as  to  give  eifect  to 
both  provisions,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  reconcile  them» 
and  not  to  permit  their  seeming  repugnancy  to  destroy 
each  other.  We  most  endeavor  so  to  construe  them  as  ta 
preserve  the  trae  intent  and  meaning  of  the  instrument. 

In  one  description  of  cases  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
is  founded  entirely  on  the  character  of  the  parties; 
and  the  nature  of  the  controversy  is  not  contem- 
plated by  the  Constitution.  The  character  of  the  partiee 
is  everything,  the  nature  of  the  case  nothing.  In  the 
other  description  of  cases  the  jurisdiction  is  founded  en> 
tirely  on  the  character  of  the  case,  and  the  parties  are 
not  contemplated  by  the  Constitution.  In  these  the 
nature  of  the  case  is  everything,  the  character  of  the  par- 
ties nothing.  When,  then,  the  Constitution  declares  the 
jurisdiction,  in  c«ises  where  a  State  shall  be  a  party,  to  bo 
original,  and,  in  all  cases  arising  under  the  Constitution 
or  a  law.  to  be  appellate, —  the  conclusion  seems  irresist- 
ible that  its  frameis  designed  to  include  in  the  first  class 
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those  oaaes  in  whioh  JmisdicUoii  is  giyen  beoanse  a  State 
18  a  party;  and  to  inolnde  in  the  second  those  in  which 
jariadiotion  is  given  because  the  ease  arises  under  the  Con* 
stitntion  or  a  lair. 

This  reasonable  constmetion  is  rendered  neoessary  by 
other  oonsiderations. 

That  the  Constitntion  or  a  law  of  the  United  States  is 
involved  in  a  case,  and  makes  a  part  of  it,  may 
appear  in  the  progress  of  a  cause  in  which  the 
courts  of  the  Union,  but  for  that  circamstance,  would  have 
no  jorifldiction,  and  which,  of  consequence,  conld  not 
ori^innte  in  the  Supreme  Court.  In  such  a  case  the  juris- 
diction can  be  exercised  only  in  its  appellate  form.  To 
deny  its  exorcise  in  this  form  is  to  deny  its  existence,  and 
would  be  to  construe  a  clause^  dividing  the  power  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  such  manner  n^,  in  a  ronsiderabie  de- 
gree, to  defeat  the  power  itself.  All  must  perceive  that 
this  construction  can  be  justified  only  where  it  is  abso- 
lutt  ly  necessary.  We  do  not  think  the  article  under  con- 
sideration  presents  that  necessity. 

It  is  observable  that  in  this  distributive  dauae  no  nega- 
tive words  are  introduced.    This  ob- 
servation is  not  made  for  the  purpose    ^SS^  *" 
of  conteudinL;-  •  hat  the  Lcgislntnrr  mn.y 
"  apjiortion  the  judicial  power  between  the  supreme  and 
inferior  courts  according  to  its  will."    Tlrat  would  bo,  as 
was  said  by  this  court  in  the  case  of  Marl  ury  v.  Madison, 
to  ren<ior  tlio  distributive  clause  ''mere  surplusage,"  to 
make  it  "  form  witliout  snbstance."    This  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  the  true  construction  of  the  article. 

Eut  although  the  absence  of  negative  words  will  not 
authorize  the  Legislature  to  disregard  the  distribution  of 
the  power  previously  granted,  their  absence  will  justify 
2d 
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a  Bound  constrootion  of  the  whole  article,  bo  m  to  give 
every  part  itB  intended  effect.  It  u  admitted  that  ^af- 
firmative  words  are  often  in  their  operation  negative  of 
other  objeotB  than  those  affirmed;"  and  that,  where  **a 
negative  or  exolosive  sense  mnst  be  given  to  them,  or 
they  have  no  operation  at  all,"  they  most  receive  that 
negative  or  ezoliisive  sense.  Bat  where  they  have  fall 
operation  without  it^  where  it  would  destroy  some  of  the 
most  important  objects  for  which  the  power  was  created, 
then,  we  think,  affirmative  words  onght  not  to  be  con- 
strued negatively. 
The  Oonstitation  declares  that  in  cases  where  a  State 
is  a  party  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have 
^^^Vfi^j^  original  jarisdiction;  but  does  not  say 

that  its  appellate  jurisdiction  shall  not 
be  exercised  in  cases  where,  from  their  nature,  appellate 
jarisdiction  is  given,  whether  a  State  be  or  be  not  a  party. 
It  may  be  conceded  that,  where  tho  case  is  of  snoh  a  nat- 
are  as  to  admit  of  its  originating  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
it  ooght  to  originate  there;  but  where  from  its  nature  it 
cannot  originate  in  that  court,  these  words  ought  not  to 
be  so  construed  as  to  require  it.  There  aro  many  cases 
in  which  it  would  be  found  oxtremely  dillicult,  and  sub- 
versive of  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  to  maintain  the 
construction  tiiat  appellate  jurisdiction  cannot  bo  exer- 
cised whore  one  of  the  parties  might  sue  or  be  sued  in 
this  court. 

The  Constitation  defines  the  jarisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  but  does  not  define  that 

Rational  coustructlon       »  •    r     ■  •        ^^^  ^  it.  \  

of  proTiaioa  o£  uie   oi  the  inferior  courts.    Can  it  be  af- 


firmed that  a  State  might  not  sue  tho 
citizen  of  another  State  in  a  Circuit  Court  ?  Should  tho 
Oirooit  Court  decide  for  or  against  its  jurisdiction,  should 
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it  dismiss  the  suit,  or  give  Judgment  against  the  State, 
might  not  its  decision  be  revised  ia  the  Supremo  Court? 
The  argument  is  that  it  could  not;  and  the  very  clause 
which  is  urged  to  prove  that  the  Circuit  Court  could  give 
no  judgment  in  the  case  is  also  urged  to  prove  that  its 
judgment  is  irrevenibk.  A  BOperviaing  court,  whose 
peculiar  province  it  fa  to  correct  the  errors  of  an  inferior 
eoQrt»  baa  no  power  to  correct  a  jadgment  given  wttboot 
jurisdiction;  because,  in  tbe  same  case,  that  snpenrising 
conrt  has  original  jurisdiction.  Had  negative  words  been 
employed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  them  this  constmo* 
tion,  if  they  would  admit  of  any  other.  But  without 
negative  words  this  irrational  construction  can  never  be 
maintained. 

So,  too,  in  the  same  clause,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
is  declared  to  be  original  <*in  cases  af> 
fectrag  ambassadors,  other  public  mm-  asectu,^  ,u..i>a»«- 

*  don,  etc.,  origiuU. 

isters,  and  consuls."  There  is,  perhaps, 
no  part  of  the  article  under  consideration  so  much  re» 
quired  by  national  policy  as  this;  unless  it  he  that  part 
which  extends  the  judicial  power  *'to  all  cases  arising 
under  the  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United 
States."  It  has  been  generally  held  that  the  State 
courts  have  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  Federal 
courts  in  cases  to  which  the  judicial  power  is  extended, 
unless  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts  be  rendered 
exclusive  by  the  words  of  the  third  article.  If  the  words, 
"  to  all  cases,"  give  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  cases  affect- 
ing foreign  ministers,  they  may  also  give  exclusive  juris- 
diction, if  such  be  the  will  of  Congress,  in  cases  arising 
under  the  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United 
States.  Now  suppose  an  individual  were  to  sue  a  Utt- 
«ign  minister  in  a  State  court,  and  that  conrt  were  to  main* 
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tain  its  jarisdtotion  and  render  judgment  against  the  m!n> 

i  tion  a.,.uato  '^^^^  ^  oontettded  that  this 

g^rc^Lrt  Iliillr     coort  would  be  inoapable  of  revising 


snoh  jadgment  because  the  Ck>nstitD- 
tion  had  given  it  original  jarisdiotion  in  the  case?  If 
this  could  be  maintained,  then  aclaose,  inserted  for  the 
purpose  of  exelnding  the  jurisdiction  of  all  other  courts 
than  this,  in  a  particular  case,  would  have  the  effect  of 
excluding  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court  in  that  very  case, 
if  the  suit  were  to  be  brought  in  another  courts  and  that 
court  were  to  assert  jurisdiction.  This  tribunal,  according 
to  the  argument  which  has  tieen  uiged,  could  neither  re* 
viae  the  judgment  of  snoh  other  court,  nor  suspend  its 
proceedings;  for  a  writ  of  prohibition,  or  any  other  sim- 
ilar  writ,  is  in  the  nature  of  appellate  process. 

Foreign  consuls  frequently  assert  in  our  prise  courts 
8utuiapri«ecourt.by         chiims  of  their  feUow-subjoote. 

These  suits  are  maintoined  by  them  as 
ooartapp.uai«.  consuls.  The  appeUate  power  of  this 
court  has  been  frequently  exercised  in  such  cases,  and  has 
never  been  questioned.  It  would  be  extremely  mischievous 
to  with  hold  its  exercise.  Yet  the  consul  is  a  party  on  the 
record.  The  truth  is,  that,  where  the  words  confer  only 
appeUate  jurisdiction,  original  jurisdiction  Is  most  clearly 
not  given;  but  where  the  words  admit  of  appellate  juris- 
diction, the  power  to  take  cognizance  of  the  ^uit  originally 
does  not  necessarily  negative  the  power  to  decide  upon 
it  on  an  appeal,  if  it  may  originate  in  a  different  court. 

It  is,  we  think,  apparent,  that  to  give  this  distributive 
Arti.  le  in  quefrtion  clauso  the  interpretation  contended  for, 
M\iH"n^^"'itoiS  to  give  to  its  affirmative  words  a  neg- 
erai  Intention,  ative  oporation  In  every  possible  case, 

would  in  some  instances  defeat  the  obvious  intention  of 
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the  articio.  Such  an  interpretation  would  not  consist  with 
those  rules  which  fioin  time  immemorial  have  guided 
courts  in  their  construction  of  instruments  brought 
under  their  consideration.  It  must  therefore  be  dis- 
carded. Every  \tnrt  of  the  articio  must  be  taken  into 
view,  and  that  consti  uciion  adopted  which  will  consist 
with  its  words  and  promote  its  general  intention.  Tiie 
court  may  imply  a  negative  from  afBrmative  words, 
where  the  implication  promotes,  not  where  it  defeats,  the 
intention. 

If  we  apply  this  principle,  the  correotneBS  of  whioh 
we  believe  will  not  be  controverted,  to 
the  distributiye  olaose  nnder  oonsideiv  S^^d^^^'Si: 
ation,  the  resnlL  we  tiiink,  wonld  be  api^uata^ullSiati^ 
this:  the  original  jnriadiction  of  the 
Snpreme  Coart,  in  cases  where  a  State  is  ft  party,  refers 
to  those  cases  in  which,  according  to  the  grant  of  power 
made  in  the  preceding  clause,  jurisdiction  might  be  eier- 
dsed  in  conseqnenoe  of  the  character  of  the  party,  and 
an  original  soit  might  be  institnted  in  any  of  the  Federal 
courts;  not  to  those  oases  in  whioh  an  original  soit  might 
not  be  institnted  in  a  Federal  court  Of  the  last  descrip- 
tion is  every  case  between  a  State  ftnd  its  citizens,  and, 
perhaps^  every  case  in  which  a  State  is  enforcing  its 
penal  laws.  In  snch  cases,  thesefore,  the  Supreme  Court 
cannot  take  original  jurisdiction.  In  every  other  case, 
that  is,  in  every  case  to  which  the  judicial  power  extends, 
and  in  which  original  jurisdiction  is  not  expressly  given, 
that  judicial  power  shall  be  exercised  in  the  appellate^ 
and  only  in  the  appellate  form.  The  original  jurisdiction 
of  this  court  cannot  be  enlarged,  but  its  appellate  juris- 
diction may  be  exercised  in  every  case  cognisable,  under 
the  third  article  of  the  Constitution,  in  the  Federal  courts* 
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in  which  original  jurisdiction  cannot  be  exercised ;  and 
the  extent  of  this  judicial  power  is  to  be  measured,  not 
by  giving  the  affirmative  words  of  the  distributive  clause 
a  negative  operation  id  every  possible  case,  but  by  giving 
their  true  meaning  to  the  Avords  which  define  its  extent. 
The  counsel  for  the  defendant  in  error  urge,  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  rule  of  construction,  some 
Wrtata^Maiteiy*      ^j-^.f^^  ^^^^^^^      ^he  case  of  Mar- 

bury  V.  Madison. 
It  is  a  nuiAiiii  not  to  be  disregarded  that  general  ex- 
pressions, in  every  opinion,  are  to  be  taken  in  connection 
with  the  case  in  which  those  expressions  are  used.  If 
they  go  beyond  the  case  they  may  be  respected,  bat 
ought  not  to  control  the  judgment  in  a  subsequent  suit 
when  the  very  poi  nt  is  presented  for  decision.  The  reason 
of  this  maxim  is  obvious.  The  question  actually  before 
the  court  is  investigated  witili  care,  and  considered  in  its 
full  extent  Otber  principles  wbich  may  serve  to  illus- 
trate it  are  considered  in  their  relation  to  the  case  de- 
cided, but  their  possible  bearing  on  all  other  cases  is 
seldom  completely  investigated* 
In  the  case  of  JUlarbnry  v.  Madison,  the  single  question 
before  the  court,  so  far  as  that  case 
S'^'iffitoo?  %mS!S  can  be  applied  to  this,  was  whether  the 

Les'Hlature  could  — — 


ort»;iDai  jurMictfcw  tp  LefldslatoTe  oould  ffive  this  court  orif- 

inal  jurisdiction  in  a  case  in  which  the 
Constitution  had  clearly  not  given  it,  and  in  which  no 
doubt  respecUngthe  construction  of  the  article  oould  pos- 
sibly be  raised.  The  court  decided,  and,  we  think,  very 
properly,  that  the  Legislature  could  not  give  original 
jurbdiotion  in  such  a  case.  But  in  the  reasoning  of  the 
court  in  support  of  this  decision  some  expressions  are 
nsed  wbich  go  far  beyond  it  The  counsel  for  Marbury 
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had  insisted  on  the  unlimited  discretion  of  the  Legis- 
lataro  in  the  apportioni:n  nt  of  the  judicial  power;  and 
it  is  against  this  argument  that  the  origto*i  «id .npeii»to 
reasoning  of  the  court  is  directed.  JtS^SfSr&itai. 
They  say  that,  if  such  had  been  the  in- 
tention  of  the  article,  "it  would  certainly  have  been  use- 
less to  proceed  farther  than  to  define  the  judicial  power, 
and  the  tribunals  in  whicli  it  should  be  vested."  The 
court  says  that  such  a  coustruction  would  render  the 
clause,  dividing  the?  jurisdiction  of  tlic  court  into  orig- 
inal and  appellate,  totally  useless;  that  "affirmative 
words  are  often,  iii  Liieir  operation,  negative  of  other  ob- 
jects tlian  those  which  are  aflirmed;  and  in  this  case  (in 
the  case  of  Marbury  v.  Madison)  a  negative  or  exclusive 
sense  must  bo  given  to  them,  or  they  have  no  operation 
at  all."  "  It  cannot  be  presumed,"  adds  the  court,  "  that 
any  clanse  in  the  Constitution  is  intended  to  be  without 
effect;  and  therefore  such  a  construction  is  inadmissible, 
nnlesB  the  words  require  it." 

The  whole  reaaoning  of  the  eonrt  proceeds  upon  the 
idea  that  the  affinnative  woids  of  the 
clause,  giving  one  sort  of  jurisdiction,  ^^^^l^'^"" 
must  imply  a  negative  of  any  other 
sort  of  jorisdiction,  because  otherwise  the  words  would 
be  totally  inoperatiTe;  and  this  reasoning  is  advanced  in 
a  case  to  which  it  was  strictly  applicable.  If  in  that 
case  original  jurisdiction  could  have  been  exercised,  the 
clause  under  consideration  would  have  been  entirely  use- 
less. Having  saoh  cases  only  in  its  view,  the  court  lays 
down  a  principle  which  is  generally  correct,  in  terms 
much  broader  than  the  decision,  and  not  only  much 
broader  than  the  reasoning  with  which  that  decision  is 
supported,  but  in  some  instances  contradictoiy  to  its 
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principle.  The  reasoning  snstaina  tbe  negative  oper- 
ation of  the  words  in  that  case,  becanse  otherwise  the 
danse  wonld  have  no  meaning  whatever,  and  beoanse 
snob  operation  was  necessary  to  give  effect  to  tbe  inten- 
tion of  the  article^  Tbe  effort  now  made  is  to  apply  the 
oonclosion  to  which  the  oonrt  was  conducted  by  that  rea> 
soning  in  tbe  particalar  case^  to  one  in  wbiob  the  words 
have  their  full  operation  when  nnderstood  affirmatively, 
and  in  which  tbe  native  or  exclnsive  sense  is  to  be  so 
used  as  to  defeat  some  of  tbe  great  objects  of  the  article. 

To  this  construction  tbe  oonrt  cannot  give  its  assent 
The  general  expressions  in  the  case  of  Marbury  v.  Madi- 
son  mnst  be  understood  with  tbe  limitations  which  are 
given  to  them  in  this  opinion;  limitations  which  in  no 
degree  affect  the  decision  in  that  case^  or  tbe  tenor  of  its 
reasoning. 

Tbe  counsel  who  closed  tbe  argument  put  several  cases 
for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  which  be 
S^{tut£"Lt  wil^-  supposed  to  arise  under  the  Constitn- 
cnnn  - uiMta^       ttou,  attd  vet  to  be  apparently  withoat 

the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 

Were  a  State  to  lay  a  duty  on  exports,  to  collect  the 
money  and  place  it  in  her  treasnry,  could  tbe  citizen  who 
paid  %  be  asks,  maintain  a  suit  in  this  court  against  such 
State  to  recover  back  tbe  money? 

Perhaps  not  Without^  however,  deciding  such  sup- 
posed  case,  we  may  say  that  it  is  entirely  unlike  that 
under  consideration. 

Tbe  citizen  who  has  paid  his  money  to  bis  State  under 
a  law  that  is  void  is  in  the  same  situation  with  every  other 
person  who  has  paid  money  by  mistake.  Tbe  law  raises 
an  amnm^wt  to  retarn  the  money,  and  it  is  upon  that  00- 
wmpsU  that  tbe  action  is  to  be  maintained.  To  .refuse 
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to  comply  with  this  assmnpsit  may  }>e  no  more  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution  than  to  refust"  to  comply  with 
aay  other;  and  as  the  Federal  courta  never  had  jarifldio- 
tion  over  contracts  between  a  State 
and  its  citizens,  they  may  have  none  to'^L}%^,?du^J^S^ 

i.L  •        T»   1.  t  1.  i^i  leoby  ft  state;  Juri*- 

over  this.  But  let  us  so  vary  the  sup-  diotioaof  Fodenf 
posed  case  as  to  give  it  a  real  resem- 
blance to  that  under  consideration.  Suppose  a  citizen  to 
refuse  to  pay  this  export  duty,  and  a  suit  to  be  instituted 
for  the  ]iut'[)osc  of  compelliriL;  imi  to  pay  it.  lie  pleads 
the  Const  1 '.ui. on  ol'  tlic  L'liiLcd  Suites  in  bar  of  the  action, 
notwithstanding  which  the  court  gives  judgment  against 
him.  This  would  be  a  case  arising  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  would  be  the  very  case  now  before  the  court. 

We  are  also  asked,  if  a  State  should  confiscate  prop- 
erty seonred  by  a  treaty,  whether  the  individual  could 
maintain  an  action  for  that  property. 

If  the  property  confifloated  be  debts,  oar  own  experi- 
«aoe  informs  na  that  the  remedy  of  the  j^n^df  t  n .  .  r. 
creditor  against  hisdebtor  remains.  If  e;^;»<^;i;!^'b;  u^t^ 
it  be  iand  which  is  secured  by  a  treaty, 
and  afterwards  confiscated  by  a  State,  the  argument 
does  not  assume  that  this  title,  tbns  secured,  could  be  ex- 
tinguished by  an  act  of  confiscation.  The  injured  party, 
therefore^  has  bis  remedy  against  the  occupant  of  the 
land  for  that  which  the  treaty  secures  to  him,  not  against 
the  State  for  money  which  is  not  secured  to  him. 

The  case  of  a  State  which  pays  off  its  own  debts  with 
paper  money  no  more  resembles  this  jaMietiimwiMn 
than  do  those  to  which  we  have  already  SSS  ^^pi^ 


adverted.  The  courts  have  no  jnrisdic-  iitii«i«fcm. 
tion  over  the  contract.  They  cannot  enforce  it,  nor  judge  of 
its  violation.  Let  it  be  that  the  act  discharging  the  debt 
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is  a  more  nullity,  and  that  it  is  .sLiU  duo.  Yet  the  Fed- 
eral courts  have  no  cognizance  of  the  case.  But  suppose 
a  State  to  institute  proceedings  against  an  individual, 
which  depended  on  tiie  validity  of  an  act  emitting  bills 
of  credit ;  suppose  a  State  to  proeeonte  one  of  its  citizens- 
for  xefnsing  paper  money,  who  should  piead  the  Ocmsti- 
tntion  in  bar  of  soob  proseootion.  If  bis  plea  should  b» 
overmled,  and  judgment  rendered  against  him,  his  case 
would  resemble  this;  and  unless  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
court  might  be  exercised  over  it^  the  Constitution  would 
be  violated,  and  the  injured  party  be  unable  to  bring  hia 
case  before  that  tribunal  to  which  the  people  of  tiie 
United  States  have  assigned  all  such  cases. 

It  is  most  true  that  this  court  will  not  take  jurisdiction^ 
DotyiiraoiirttodMtito  should  uot;  bnt  it  is  equally  true 
cMmbio^t^ik  it  must  take  jurisdiction  if  it 
should.  The  judiciary  cannot,  as  the  Legislature  may,, 
avoid  a  measure  because  it  approaches  the  confines  of  the 
Constitution.  We  cannot  pass  it  by  because  it  is  doubt- 
ful. With  whatever  doubts^  with  whatever  difficulties,  a. 
case  may  be  attended,  we  must  decide  it>  if  it  be  brought 
before  us.  We  have  no  more  right  to  decline  the  ezer* 
else  of  jurisdiction  which  is  given  than  to  usurp  that 
which  is  not  given.  The  one  or  the  other  would  be  treason 
„   ,  ,     to  the  Constitution.    Questions  may 

Supreme    Court    Ib-  •' 

JuTiiuoLVr/uS^  ^^^^  which  we  would  gladly  avoid; 
uof  Sua  SSrtfSaSd   but  we  cannot  avoid  them.    All  we  can 

d o  is,  to  exercise  our  best  judgment,  and 
conscientiously  to  perform  our  duty.  In  doing  this,  oa 
the  present  occasion,  we  find  this  tribunal  invested  with 
appellate  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  arising  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States.  We  find  no  ex- 
ception to  this  grant,  and  we  cannot  insert  one. 
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To  escape  the  operation  of  these  comprehensive  words, 
the  counsel  for  the  defendnnt  has  mentioned  instances  in 
which  the  Constitution  might  be  violated  without  giving 
jurisdiction  to  this  court.  These  words,  therefore,  how- 
ever universal  in  their  expression,  must,  lie  contends,  be 
limited  and  controlled  in  their  construction  by  circnm- 
stiinces.  One  of  tlicse  instances  is  the  grant  by  a  State- 
of  a  patent  of  nobility.  The  court,  he  says,  cannot  annul 
this  grant. 

This  may  be  very  true;  but  by  no  means  justifies  the 
iuferrnce  drawn  from  it.  The  article 
does  not  extend  the  judicial  power  to  52*^*°^  £»*o^ 
every  violation  of  the  Constitution 
which  may  possibly  take  place,  but  to  "a  case  in  law  or 
equity"  in  which  a  riglit  under  such  law  is  asserted  in 
a  court  of  justice.  If  the  question  cannot  bo  brought  into 
a  court,  then  there  is  no  case  in  law  or  equity,  and  no 
jurisdiction  is  given  by  the  words  of  the  article.  Bat  if, 
in  any  controversy  depending  in  a  court,  the  muse  should 
depend  on  the  validity  of  such  a  law,  that  wotild  be  a 
case  arising  nnder  the  ConstitntioD,  to  which  the  jadidal 
power  of  the  United  States  would  extend.  The  same 
observatioQ  applies  to  the  other  in-  j^^^,  ^ 
stances  with  which  the  counsel  who  ''*^* 
opened  the  cause  haa  illustrated  this  argument  Although 
tbey  show  that  there  may  be  Tiolations  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  which  the  courts  can  take  no  cognizance,  they  do 
notshow  that  an  interpretation  more  restrictive  than  th» 
words  themselves  import  ought  to  be  given  to  this  article. 
They  do  not  show  that  there  can  be  oawan  law  or 
equity,"  arising  under  the  ConsUtntion,  to  which  the- 
judicial  power  does  not  extend. 
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We  think,  then,  that,  as  the  Constitution  originally 
stooti,  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  this  court,  in  all  cases 
arising  under  the  Constitntion,  laws,  or  treaties  of  the 
Unitod  States,  was  notarrested  by  the  circumstance  that  a 
State  was  a  party. 

.  This  l6Acl8  to  the  connderation  of  the  Eleventh  Amend- 
ment 

It  18  in  these  words:  ^  The  Jodicial  power  of  the  United 

The  EleveDth  Ameod-  ^  COnStltied  tO  OZteud 


to  any  snit  in  law  or  equity  commenced 
or  proeecnted  against  one  of  the  United  States  hy  oitisens 
of  another  State,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign 
State.*' 

It  is  a  part  of  onr  history,  that,  at  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitntion,  all  the  States  were  greatly  indebted;  end 

Htatotyofiuioptionof  apprehcnsion  that  these  debts 
xi«T«.t]iAn»«tmi.t.  j^^jg^j^  ^  proseonted  in  the  Federal 

«oartB  formed  a  very  serious  objection  to  that  instm* 
ment  Soits  were  instituted  and  the  court  maintained 
its  jurisdiction.  The  alarm  was  general;  and  to  quiet 
the  apprehensions  that  were  so  extenslTcly  entertained, 
this  amendment  was  proposed  in  Congress,  and  adopted 
by  the  State  Legislatures.  That  its  motive  was  not  to 
maintain  the  sovereignty  of  a  State  from  the  degradation 
supposed  to  attend  a  compulsory  appearance  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  nation  may  be  inferred  from  the  terms  of 
the  amendment  It  does  not  comprehend  controversies 
between  two  or  more  States,  or  between  a  State  and  a 
foreign  State.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  still  extends 
to  these  cases;  and  in  these  a  State  may  still  be  sued. 
We  must  ascribe  the  amendment^  then  to  some  other 
cause  than  the  dignity  of  a  State.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  this  cause.  Those  who  were  inhibited 
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from  commencing  a  suit  a^rainst  a  State,  or  from  pros- 
ecuting one  which  migiit  be  commenced  before  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment,  were  per-  ^bst  witi the 
sons  who  might  probably  be  its  credit-  •*°""*""»* 
ors.  There  was  not  much  reason  to  fear  that  foreign  or 
sister  States  would  be  creditors  to  any  consideral)le 
amount,  and  there  was  reason  to  retain  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  in  those  cases,  because  it  might  be  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  pence.  The  amendment,  therefore, 
extended  to  suits  commenced  or  prosecuted  by  individuals, 
but  not  to  those  brought  by  States. 

The  last  impression  made  on  the  mind  by  this  amend' 
mont  is  that  it  was  intended  for  those 
cases,  and  for  those  only,  in  which  iX"''b/°toSR£S-£ 
some  demand  against  a  State  is  made  gg^™*"^ 
by  an  individual  in  the  courts  of  the 
Union.    If  we  consider  the  causes  to  which  it  is  to  bo 
traced,  we  are  conducted  to  the  same  conclusion.  A  gen- 
eral interest  might  well  bo  felt  in  leaving  to  a  Stjite  the 
full  [)o\ver  of  consulting  its  convenience  in  tiio  adjust- 
ment of  its  debts,  or  of  other  claims  upon  it;  but  no  in- 
terest could  bo  felt  in  so  changing  the  relations  between 
the  whole  and  its  parts  as  to  strip  the  government  of  the 
means  of  protecting,  by  the  instrumentality  of  its  courts, 
the  Constitution  and  laws  from  active  violation. 

The  words  of  the  amendment  appear  to  tlio  court  to 
justify  and  re(|uire  this  construction.  The  judicial  power 
is  not  "  to  ext  u  i  to  any  suit  in  law  orecjuity  e(jmuienced 
or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United  States  by  citi- 
zens of  another  State,"  etc. 

What  is  a  suit  ?  We  understand  it  to  be  the  prosecu- 
tion or  pursuit  of  some  claim,  demand,  or  request  In 
law  language  it  is  the  prosecution  of  some  demand  in  a 
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ooart  of  justice.  The  remedy  for  ererj  spedes  of  wrong 

18,  says  Jndffe  Blaokstone,  the  beinff 
put  ID  poBsesnon  of  tbat  nght  whereof 
the  party  injured  is  deprived."  ''The  iOBtraments 
whereby  this  remedy  is  obtained  are  a  diversity  of  suits 
and  actions^  which  are  defined  by  the  Mirror  to  be  the 
'  lawfal  demand  of  one's  right.'  Or,  as  Braoton  and  Fleta 
express  it^  in  the  words  of  Jnstmian,  pr^sagutndi  m 
judio&o  qvbod  aUeui  ddtelwr?  "  Blaokstone  then  proceeds 
to  describe  every  species  of  remedy  by  suit;  and  they  are 
all  cases  where  the  party  suing  claims  to  obtain  some* 
thing  to  which  he  has  aright 

To  commence  a  suit  is  to  demand  something  by  the  in- 
stitution of  process  in  a  court  of  justice;  and  to  prosecute 
the  suit  is,  according  to  the  common  acceptation  of  lan> 
guftge,  to  continue  tbat  demand.  By  a  suit  commenced 
by  an  individual  against  a  State  we  should  understand 
process  sued  out  by  that  individual  against  the  State,  for 
the  pnrposo  of  establishing  some  claim  against  it  by  the 
judgment  of  a  court;  and  the  prosecution  of  that  suit  is 
its  continuance.  Whatever  may  be  the  stages  of  its  prog- 
ress, the  actor  is  still  the  same.  Suits  had  been  com- 
menced in  the  Supreme  Court  against  some  of  the  States 

before  this  amendment  was  introduced 


into  Congress,  and  others  might  be 
commenced  before  itshoulti  be  adopted  by  the  State  Leg- 
islatures, and  might  be  depending  at  the  time  of  its 
adoption.  The  object  of  the  amendment  was  not  only 
to  prevent  the  commencement  of  future  suits,  but  to  ar- 
rest the  prosecution  of  those  which  might  bo  commenced 
when  tliis  article  should  form  a  part  of  the  Constitution. 
It  thorefuro  embraees  both  objects;  and  its  meaning  is, 
that  the  judicial  pow  er  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend 
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to  any  suit  which  maj  be  commenced,  or  which,  if  al- 
ready commenced,  may  be  prosecuted  against  a  State  by 
the  citizen  of  another  State.  If  a  suit  brought  in  one 
court,  and  carried  by  legal  process  to  a 
supervising  court,  bo  a  continuation  of  mSS  «prSie«uSi 
tiie  same  suit,  then  this  suit  is  not  com- 
menced  nor  prosecuted  against  a  State.  It  is  clearly,  in 
its  commencement,  the  suit  of  a  State  against  an  individ- 
ual, which  suit  is  transferred  to  this  court,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  asserting  any  claim  against  the  State,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  asserting  a  constitational  defense  against 
-a  claim  made  by  a  State. 

A  writ  of  error  is  defined  to  be  a  commierion  by  wbich 
the  jodgee  of  one  conrt  are  anthorized 
"to  examme  a  record  upon  which  a 
judgment  was  given  in  another  conrti  and,  on  euch  ex- 
-amination,  to  affirm  or  reverse  the  same  according  to 
law.  If}"  says  m j  Lord  Coke,  "  by  the  writ  of  error  the 
plaintiff  may  recover  or  be  restored  to  anything,  it  may 
be  released  by  the  name  of  an  action."  In  Bacon's 
Abridgment,  tit  Error,  L.,  it  is  laid  down  that»  where 
by  a  writ  of  error  the  plaintiff  shall  recover  or  be  re- 
stored to  any  personal  thing,  as  debt,  damage^  or  the 
like,  a  release  of  all  actions  personal  is  a  good  plea;  and 
when  land  ia  to  be  recovered  or  restored  in  a  writ  of 
error,  a  release  of  actions  real  is  a  good  bar;  bnt  where 
by  a  writ  of  error  the  plaintiff  shall  not  be  restored  to 
any  personal  or  real  thing,  a  release  of  all  actions,  real 
or  personal,  is  no  bar."  And  for  this  we  have  the  author- 
ity of  Lord  Coke,  both  in  his  Commentafy  on  Littleton 
and  in  his  Beporta.  A  writ  of  error,  then,  ia  in  the 
nature  of  a  suit  or  action,  when  it  is  to  restore  the  party 
who  obtains  it  to  the  possession  of  anything  which  ia 
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intbheld  from  him,  not  when  ill  operation  is  entlrelj 
defensiye. 

This  mie  will  apply  to  writs  of  error  from  the  oonrte 
of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  to  those  writs  in  England. 
Under  the  Jndioiaiy  Act  the  effect  of  a  writ  of  error 

KfTect  of  a  writ  of  error  is  simplv  to  faring  the  record  into  oonrt, 

,gd  nibmit  the  judgment  of  the  bi. 
ferior  tribunal  to  reexamination.  It  does  not  in  any 
manner  act  upon  the  parties;  it  acts  only  on  the  record. 
It  removes  the  record  into  the  snpenrising  tribnoal. 
Where,  then,  a  8tate  obtains  a  judgment  against  an  in^ 
dividual,  and  the  court  rendering  such  judgment  over* 
mles  a  defense  set  np  under  the  Constitution  or  laws  of 
the  United  States,  the  transfer  of  this  record  into  the 
Supreme  Coart,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  inquiring  whether 
the  judgment  violates  the  Ccmstitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States,  can  with  no  propriety,  we  think,  be  de- 
nominated a  suit  commenced  or  prosecuted  against  the 
State  whose  judgment  is  so  far  re-examined.  Nothing 
is  demanded  from  the  State.  No  claim  against  it  of  any 
description  is  asserted  or  prosecuted.  The  party  is  not 
to  be  restored  to  the  possession  of  anything.  Essentially, 
it  is  an  appeal  on  a  single  point;  and  the  defendant  who 
appeals  from  a  judgment  rendered  ajTninst  him  is  never 
said  to  cointnence  or  prosecute  a  suit  ;iL,Minst  the  plaintiff 
who  lias  obtained  the  judgment.  The  writ  of  error  is 
given  rather  than  an  appeal,  because  it  is  the  more  usual 
mode  of  removing  suits  at  common  law;  and  because, 
perhaps,  it  is  more  technically  proper  where  a  single 
point  of  law,  and  not  the  whole  case,  is  to  be  re-examined. 
But  an  appeal  might  be  given,  and  might  be  so  regulated 
as  to  effect  every  purpose  of  a  writ  of  error.  The  mode 
of  removal  is  form,  and  not  substance.   Whether  it  be 
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by  writ  of  error,  or  appeal,  no  claim  is  asMrted,  do 
demand  is  made,  by  the  original  defendant;  he  only 
anerta  the  eonstitutional  right  to  have  his  defense  ex- 
amined by  titat  tribonai  whose  provinoe  it  is  tooonstrae 
the  Oonstitation  and  laws  of  the  Union. 

The  only  part  of  the  proceeding  which  is  in  any  man- 
ner  personal  is  the  citation.  And  what  , 

Writ  ot  error — Cttetloa 

is  the  citation?  It  is  simply  notice  to  ^vn^v^- 
the  opposite  party  that  the  record  is  transferred  into  an* 
other  coortt  where  he  may  appear  or  decline  to  appear, 
as  his  judgment  or  inclinaticm  may  determine.  As  the 
party  who  has  obtained  a  judgment  is  out  of  court  and 
may,  therefore,  not  know  that  his  cause  is  removed,  com* 
mon  jostioe  requires  that  notice  of  the  fact  should  be 
givmi  him.  But  thui  notice  is  not  a  sui^  nor  has  it  the 
effect  of  process.  If  the  party  does  not  choose  to  appear, 
he  cannot  be  brought  into  court,  nor  is  his  failure  to  ap- 
pear considered  as  a  default.  Judgment  cannot  be  given 
against  him  for  bis  non-appearance,  but  the  judgment  is 
to  be  re-examined,  and  reversed,  or  affirmed,  in  lilce  man- 
ner as  if  tbe  party  had  appeared  and  argued  his  cause. 

The  point  of  view  in  which  this  writ  of  error,  with  its 
citation,  has  been  considered  uniforml v  , 

'  «'      W  riU  of  error  in  vxita 

in  the  conrts  of  the  Union  has  been  SS^fii'SSSSS 
well  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  the 
course  of  this  court  in  suits  instituted  by  the  United 
States.  The  universally  received  opinion  is  that  no  suit 
can  bo  commenced  or  prosecuted  against  the  United 
States;  that  the  Judiciary  Act  does  not  authorize  such 
suits.  Yet  writs  of  errors,  accompanied  with  citations, 
have  uniformly  issued  for  the  removal  of  judgments  in 
favor  of  the  United  States  into  a  superior  court,  where 
they  have,  like  those  in  favor  of  an  individual,  been  re- 
26 
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enminod,  and  affirmed  or  rev«ned.  It  has  never  been 
suggested  that  saoh  writ  of  error  was  a  suit  against  the 
United  Skates,  and  therefore  not  within  the  Jnrisdiotion 
of  the  appellate  ooort 

It  is,  then,  the  opinion  of  tiie  oonrt  that  the  defendant^ 
who  removes  a  judgment  rendered  against  him  by  a  State 
writor  «Mr  to  rartmr  oourt^  f or  the  purpose  of 

SSTn^miSS       re-examining  the  question,  whether  that 


xTn;TiS?S5SS  judgment  be  in  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution  or  laws  of  tlie  United  States, 
does  not  commence  or  proseonte  a  suit  a  gainst  the  State, 
whatever  may  be  its  opinion,  where  the  effect  of  the  writ 
may  be  to  restore  the  party  to  the  posaeasion  of  a  thing 
which  he  demands. 

But  should  we  in  this  be  mistaken,,  the  error  does  not 
aflfect  the  case  now  before  the  court.  If  this  writ  of  error 
be  a  suit  in  the  sense  of  the  Eleventh  Amendment,  it  is 
not  a  suit  commenced  or  prosecuted  "  by  a  citizen  of  an- 
other State,  or  by  a  citi/ron  or  subject  of  any  foreign 
State."  It  is  not,  then,  within  the  amendment,  but  is 
governed  entirely  by  the  Constitution  as  originally 
framed;  and  we  have  already  seen  that  in  its  origin  the 
judicial  power  was  extended  to  all  cases  ansmg  under 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States^  without 
respect  to  parties. 

Sd.  The  second  objection  to  the  jurisdiction  oi  the  court 
is  that  its  appellate  power  cannot  be 


exercised,  in  any  case,  over  the  judg* 
olsBtat* oonrt.  ment  of  a  State  court. 

This  objection  is  su-^taineil  chiefly  by  ar^unu  nts  drawn 
from  the  supposed  lolal  separation  of  the  judiciary  of 
a  bluto  Irom  that  of  the  Union,  and  their  entire  inde- 
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pt  nilonco  of  each  other.  Tbo  arg'nmcnt  considers  the 
Federal  judiciary  as  completely  foreign  to  tbatof  a  State; 
and  as  being  no  more  connected  with  it,  in  any  respect 
whatever,  than  the  court  of  a  foreig-n  Stnte.  If  this 
hypothesis  be  just,  the  argument  founded  on  it  is  u<|aally 
so;  but  if  the  hypothesis  be  not  supported  by  the  Con- 
stitution, the  argument  fails  with  it. 

This  hypothesis  is  not  founded  on  any  words  in  the 
Constitution  which  might  seem  to  countenance  it,  but  on 
the  unreasonableness  of  giving  a  contrary  construction  to 
words  which  seem  to  require  it,  and  on  the  inc  omfsatibil- 
ity  of  the  application  of  the  appellate  jurisdiclioii  to  the 
judgments  of  State  courts  with  that  constitutional  rela- 
tion which  subsists  between  the  government  of  the  Union 
and  the  governments  of  those  States  which  compose  it. 

Let  this  unreasonableness,  this  total  inoompatibility,  be 
examined. 

That  the  United  States  form,  for  many  and  for  most 
important  purposes,  a  single  nation  his 
not  yet  been  denied.   In  war  we  are   ft  alogle  daUod  for  moiit 
one  people.  In  making  peace  we  are  iiw^. 
one  people.   In  all  oommeroial  regulations  we  are  one 
and  the  same  people.  In  many  other  respeots  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  one.  And  the  government  whioh  is  alone 
capable  of  oontrolUng  and  managing  their  interests  in  all 
these  respects  is  the  government  of  the  Union.  It  is  their 
gOTemment)  and  in  that  character  they  have  no  other. 
America  has  chosen  to  be,  in  many  respects,  and  to  many 
pnrposes,  a  nation;  and  for  all  these 
porposes  her  government  is  complete;  '^I^^JS^!^SSa 
to  all  these  objects  it  is  competent 
The  people  have  declared  that  in  the  ezeioise  of  all  pow- 
ers given  for  these  objects  it  is  snpreme.  It  can,  then, 
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in  effecting  these  objeots,  legitimately  control  all  individ- 
nah  or  gOTernments  within  the  American  territory.  The 
Gonstitution  and  laire  of  a  State^  so  far  as  they  are  re- 
pagDant  to  the  Cbnstitntion  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  are  absolntely  Toid.  These  States  are  constituent 
parts  of  the  United  States.  They  are  members  of  one 
great  empire^ — for  some  purposes  aoTereign,  for  some 
purposes  subordinate. 

In  a  gOTemment  so  constituted  is  it  unreasonable  that 
the  judicial  power  should  be  competent  to  give  efficacy 

to  the  constitutional  laws  of  the  Legis- 
^.^!!"It,KI,eT"  lature?  That  department  can  decide 
Uu^.i.^^u^  on  the  TuUdity  of  the  Constitution  or 
law  of  a  States  if  it  be  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  or 
to  a  law  of  the  United  States.  Is  it  unreasonable  that  it 
should  also  be  empowered  to  decide  on  the  judgment  of 
a  State  tribunal  enforcing  such  unconstitutional  law  ?  Is 
it  so  very  unreasonable  as  to  furnish  a  justificaUon  for 
controlling  the  words  of  the  Constitution  ? 

We  think  it  is  not  We  think  that,  in  a  government 
acknowledgediy  supremo  with  respect  to  objects  of  vital 
interest  to  the  nation,  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with 
sound  reason,  nothing  incompatible  with  the  nature  of 
goT»mment,  in  making  all  its  departments  sn|Mreme,so 
far  as  respects  those  objects,  and  so  far  as  is  necessary  to 
their  attainment.  The  exercise  of  the  appellate  power 
over  those  judgments  of  the  State  tribunals,  which  may 
contraveno  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States, 
is,  wo  believe,  cssenti  i!  to  the  attainment  of  those  objects. 

The  propriety  of  intrustini:  tlio  construction  of  tho 
Con^t'tntion,  and  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  to  the 
judiciary  of  the  Tnion,  has  not,  we  believe,  as  yet  been 
drawn  into  question.   It  seems  to  be  a  corollary  from 
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this  political  axiom,  that  the  Federal  courts  should 

either  possess  exclusive  jurisdiction  in 

such  cases,  or  a  power  to  revise  the    «f  siii,r,>ni«  tX)iTrt uiti- 

.    ,  »        1    .  I       f,,    ^        iiiatt>lv  to  loaatruo 

ludirrnent  rendered  m  them  bv  btate  oonstiiutiott  and  lawa 
tribunals.  If  the  Federal  and  State 
courts  i.ave  concurrent  ]i;ri:^diction  in  all  cases  arising 
under  the  Constilutiou,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United 
States;  and  ii  a  case  of  this  description  brought  in  a 
State  court  cannot  bo  removed  before  judgment,  nor  re- 
vised after  judgment,  then  the  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution, laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States  is  not 
conQded  particularly  to  their  judicial  department,  but  is 
confided  equally  to  that  department  and  to  the  State 
courts,  however  they  may  be  oonstitoted.  Thirteen 
independent  oourtB,**  saya  a  very  celebrated  statetniaa 
(and  we  have  now  more  than  twenty  such  courts),  of 
final  jurisdiction  over  the  same  causes,  arising  upon  the 
same  laws,  is  a  hydra  in  govemment»  from  which  noth- 
ing but  contradiction  and  confusion  can  proceed." 

Dismissing  the  napleasant  suggestion  that  any  motives, 
which  may  not  be  fairly  avowed,  or  which  ought  not  to 
exist)  can  ever  influence  a  State  or  its  courts,  the  neces- 
sity of  uniformity,  as  well  as  correctness,  in  expounding 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  XToited  States,  would 
itself  suggest  the  propriety  of  vesting  in  some  single  tri- 
bunal the  power  of  deciding,  in  the  last  resort,  all  cases 
in  which  they  are  involved. 

We  are  not  restrained,  then,  by  tbe  political  relations 
between  the  General  and  State  governments,  from  con- 
struing  the  words  of  the  Constitution,  defining  the  judi- 
cial power,  in  their  true  sense.  e  are  not  bound  to 
construe  them  more  restrictively  than  they  naturally  im- 
port 
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They  give  to  the  Supreme  Court  appellate  jurisdiction 
in  all  cases  arising  under  the  Constitution,  laws, 
and  treaties  of  the  United  States.  The  wordb  are 
broad  enough  to  comprehend  all  cases  of  this  description, 
in  whatever  court  they  may  be  decided.  In  expounding 
them  we  may  be  permitted  to  take  into  view  those  con- 
siderations to  whioh  courts  have  always  allowed  great 
weight  in  the  ezpoeitioa  of  laws. 
The  fkttmem  of  the  Gonstltatioii  woold  naturally  ex- 
amine the  state  of  things  existing  at 


toSSna^M^       the  time;  and  their  work  sufficiently 

attests  that  they  did  so.  AU  acknowl* 
edge  that  they  were  oonvened  for  the  purpose  of  strength- 
ening the  Confederation  by  enlarging  the  powers  of 
the  government^  and  by  giving  efflcaoy  to  those  which 
it  before  possessed,  bnt  conid  not  exercise.  They  in- 
form OS  themselTes,  in  the  instmment  they  presented 
to  the  American  public,  that  one  of  its  objects  was  to 
form  a  more  perfect  anion.  Under  snoh  circnmstanoes 
we  certainly  should  not  expect  to  find  in  that  instra- 
ment  a  diminntion  of  the  powers  of  the  actaal  govern- 
ment 

Fievioos  to  the  adoption  of  the  Confederation  Con- 
gress established  courts  whioh  feoeived 
i^T^'l^^.l^'^p.^vl!  appeals  in  prize  canses  decided  in  the 

ous  to  Oonfedenuioo.  .      *  •  i  . .      ^ .  .         — . 

courts  of  the  respectiTe  States.  This 
power  of  the  government  to  establish  tribunals  for  these 
appeals  was  thought  consistent  with,  and  was  founded 
on,  its  political  rehktions  with  the  States.  These  courts 
did  exercise  appellate  jurisdiction  over  those  cases  de- 
cided in  the  State  courts  to  which  the  judicial  power  of 
the  Federal  Government  extended. 
The  Confederation  gave  to  Congress  the  power  *'of 
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establishing  courts  for  receiving  and  determiniBg  finally 
appeals  in  all  oases  of  captures.'' 

This  power  was  uniformly  construed  to  authorize  those 
courts  to  receive  appeals  from  the  sentences  of  State 
courts,  and  to  affirm  or  reverse  them.  State  tribunals 
are  not  mentioned;  but  this  clause  in  xnider  ute  cvnfrfliMn 
the  Confederation  necessarily  com- 
prises  them.  Yet  the  relation  between  the  General  and 
State  governments  was  much  weaker,  much  more  lax, 
under  the  Confederation  than  under  the  present  (  onsti- 
tution;  and  the  States  being  much  more  completely  sor- 
ereicn,  their  institutions  were  much  more  independent. 

ilio  convention  winch  framed  the  Constitution,  on 
turning  their  attention  to  the  judicial 

,         1         1-     -1^    1    i.  *  1        Action  of  coDrentk»l 

power,  found  it  limited  to  a  few  ob-    which  framed  thooon- 

1         •  1  Btitutlon  with  respect 

jects,  but  exercised,  with  respect  to    u»*ppoUato  junadic- 


some  of  those  objects,  in  its  appellate 
form,  over  the  judgments  of  the  State  courts.  They  ex- 
tend it,  among  other  objects,  to  all  cases  arising  under 
the  Constitution,  laws  and  treaties  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  a  subsequent  clause  declare  that  in  such  cases 
tiio  Supreme  Court  shall  exercise  appellate  jurisdiction. 
Xothing  seems  to  be  given  which  would  justify  the  with- 
drawal of  a  judgment  rendered  in  a  State  court  on  the 
Constitution,  laws  or  treaties  of  the  United  States  iroiii 
tliis  .tppellate  jurisdiction. 

Great  weight  has  always  been  attached,  and  very 
rightly  attached,  to  contemporaneous 
exposition.  No  question,  it  is  believed,  toj 
has  arisen  to  which  this  principle  ap- 
plies more  unequivocally  than  to  that  now  under  oonnd- 
oration. 

The  opinion  of  the  Fedendist  has  always  been  oonsid< 
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©red  as  of  g^eat  authority.  IL  is  a  complete  commentary 
on  our  Constitution,  and  is  appealed  to  by  all  parties  in 

the  questions  to  which  that  instrument 
piote^coG^eotwTTo   has  c"!  ven  birth.   Its  intrinsio  merit  en* 


titles  it  to  this  high  rank,  and  tbe  part 
two  of  its  authors  performed  in  framing  tbe  CoDBtitntion 
put  it  very  maoh  in  their  power  to  explain  the  vieira  with 
which  it  was  framed.  These  essays  having  been  pub- 
lished while  the  Oonstitntion  was  before  the  Kation  for 
adoption  or  rejection,  and  having  been  written  in  an> 
swer  to  objections  founded  entirely  on  the  extent  of 
its  powers,  and  on  its  diminution  of  State  sovereignty, 
are  entitled  to  the  more  consideration  where  they  frankly 
avow  that  the  power  objected  to  is  given,  and  do* 
fend  it 

In  discussing  tbe  extent  of  the  jodicial  power,  the  Fed- 
eralist says.  ''Here  another  qnesti<Mi 

wiint  the  Federalist  -Jl.    .     ,  , ,  ,  .     L  •  l 

.nvK  of  extent  of  j«Mii>  ocouTs:  What  rolstion  wouM  sabsist  bc- 

cial  power. 

tween  the  National  and  State  courts  m 
these  instances  of  concnrrent  jurisdiction?  I  answer, 
that  an  appeal  would  certainly  lie  from  the  latter  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  Constitution 
in  direct  terms  gives  an  appellate  jurisdiction  to  the  Sn- 
preme  Court  in  all  the  enumerated  cases  of  Federal  cog- 
nizance in  which  it  is  not  to  have  an  original  one^  with- 
out a  single  expression  to  confine  its  operation  to  tbe 
inferior  Federal  courts.  Tbe  objects  of  appeal,  not  tbe 
tribunals  from  which  it  is  to  be  made,  are  alone  contem- 
plated. From  this  circumstance,  and  from  the  reason  of 
the  thing,  it  ought  to  be  construed  to  extend  to  the  State 
tribunals.  Either  this  must  be  the  case,  or  the  local 
courts  must  be  excluded  from  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  in 
matters  of  National  oonoem,  else  the  judicial  authority 
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of  the  Unioa  may  bo  eladed  at  the  pleasure  of  every 
plaintiff  or  prosecutor.  Neither  of  these  consequences 
ouj^ht,  witliout  evident  necessity,  to  bo  involved;  the 
luUcr  v.  (jujd  be  entirely  inadinissihlo,  as  it  would  defeat 
some  of  the  most  important  uiid  uvuwed  purposes  of  the 
proposed  goverament,  and  would  essentially  eiubarrasa 
its  measures.  Xordo  I  perceive  any  foundation  for  such 
n  sQppositioQ.  Agreeablj  to  the  remark  already  made, 
the  National  and  State  i^stems  are  to  be  regarded  aa  ohb 
WHOLK.  The  conrta  of  the  latter  will  of  course  be  natural 
wuiliaries  to  the  ezecntton  of  the  laws  of  the  Union,  and 
an  appeal  from  them  will  as  naturally  lie  to  that  tribnnal 
which  IB  destined  to  nnite  and  assimilate  the  principles 
of  natural  justice  and  the  rules  of  National  decision.  The 
evident  aim  of  the  plan  of  the 'National  convention  is 
that  all  the  causes  of  the  specified  classes  shall,  for 
weighty  public  reasons,  receive  their  original  or  final 
determination  in  the  courts  of  the  Union.  To  confine, 
therefore,  the  general  expressions,  which  give  appellate 
jurisdiction  to  the  Supreme  Court,  to  appeals  from  the 
subordinate  Federal  courts,  instead  of  allowing  their  ex- 
tension to  the  State  courts,  would  be  to  abridge  the  lati- 
tude of  the  terms,  in  subversion  of  the  intent^  contrary  to 
every  sound  rule  of  interpretation.** 

A  contemporaneous  exposition  of  the  Oonstitution,  cer- 
tainly of  not  less  authority  than  that 
which  has  just  been  cited,  is  the  Judi-  T::,^;:^:^^^:!. 
ciary  Act  itself.  We  know  that  in  the  {3^^°  °' ««»»«^ 
Congress  which  passed  that  act  were 
many  eminent  members  of  the  Convention  which  formed 
the  Constitution.  Not  a  single  individual,  so  fur  as  is 
known,  supposed  tiiat  part  of  the  act,  which  gives  the 
Supreme  Court  appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  judgments 
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of  tho  State  courts  ia  tho  cases  therein  specified,  to  be 
unauthorized  by  the  Constitution. 
While  on  this  part  of  the  argument,  it  may  be  al»> 
material  to  observe  that  the  oniform 


Fhf&S'oSS^  on  deoiMoiw  of  this  oonrt  on  the  point  now 
°(^>^^^  tte  tiDcler  oonsideration  have  been  assented 


the  Supreme  Court  on 


to^  with  a  single  exception,  by  thecoartff 
of  every  State  in  the  Union  whose  judgments  have  been 
revised.  It  has  been  the  unwelcome  doty  of  this  tri- 
bunal to  reverse  the  judgments  of  many  State  courts  in 
oases  in  which  the  strongest  State  feelings  were  engaged. 
Judges  whose  talents  and  character  would  grace  any 
bench,  to  whom  a  disposition  to  submit  to  jurisdiction 
that  is  usurped,  or  to  surrender  their  legitimate  powers, 
will  certainly  not  be  imputed,  have  yielded  without  hes- 
itation to  the  authority  by  which  their  judgments  were 
reversed,  while  they,  perhaps,  disapproved  the  Judgment 
of  reversal. 

This  oononrrence  of  statesmen,  of  legislators,  and  of 
judges,  in  the  same  construction  of  the  Constitution,  may 
justly  inspire  some  confidence  in  that  construction* 

In  opposition  to  it,  the  counsel  who  made  this  point 
has  presented  in  a  great  variety  of  forms  the  idea  already 
.  noticed,  that  the  Federal  and  State 

SnpenfiBinj?  pow«r  of  ' 

rMiHrln^^cvjnHtiiuu'nu  courts  must  of  necessity,  and  from  the 
[ED^SdSSsfiriiS  nature  of  the  Constitution,  be  in  al! 
^"^^  ih\r\ totally  distinct  and  independent 

of  each  other.  If  this  court  can  correct  the  errors  of  the 
courts  of  Virginia,  he  says,  it  makes  them  courts  of  the 
Unitocl  States,  or  becomes  itself  a  part  of  the  judiciary 
of  Virginia. 

But  it  has  been  already  shown  that  neither  of  these 
consequences  necessarily  follows.   The  American  people 
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may  certainly  give  to  a  national  tribunal  a  supervising 
power  over  those  judf^ments  of  the  State  courts  which 
may  conflict  vrith  the  Constitution,  laws,  or  treaties  of 
the  United  States,  without  converting  tLicai  into  Federal 
courts,  or  converting  the  National  into  a  State  tribunal. 
The  one  court  still  derives  its  authority  fi-oin  the  Stat^, 
the  other  still  derives  its  authority  from  the  Nation. 

If  it  shall  be  established,  he  says,  that  this  court  has 
appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  State  courts  in  all  cases 
enumerated  in  the  third  article  of  the  Constitution,  a 
cuiiipleto  consolidation  of  the  States,  so  far  as  respects 
judicial  power,  is  produced. 

But  certainly  the  luiml  ol  ihe  gentleman  who  urged 
this  argument  is  too  accurate  not  to  perceiv*'  th;il  hn  lias 
carried  it  too  idr:  Lhut  the  premises  by  noiiicaiis  jusiifv 
the  conclusion.  "  A  coiiiplote consolidation  of  ilit!  States, 
so  far  as  respects  the  judicial  power,"  would  uuihorize 
the  Legislature  to  confer  on  the  Federal  courts  appellate 
jurisdiction  from  the  State  courts  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 
The  diBtinction  between  such  a  power,  and  that  of  giving 
appeUato  jurisdiction  in  a  few  spedfled  oases  in  the  de- 
cision of  which  the  iN'ation  takes  an  interest)  is  too  ob- 
TioDs  not  to  be  perceived  by  all 

This  opinion  has  been  already  drawn  out  to  too  great 
a  length  to  admit  of  entering  into  a  particular  consider- 
ation of  the  Tarioos  forms  in  which  the  counsel  who- 
made  this  point  has^  with  much  ingenuity,  presented  his 
argument  to  the  court.  The  argument  in  idl  its  forms  is 
essentially  the  same.  It  is  founded,  not  on  the  words  of 
the  Constitution,  but  on  its  spirit,  a  spirit  extracted  not 
from  the  words  of  the  instrument,  but  from  his  view  of 
the  nature  of  our  Union,  and  of  the  great  fundamental 
principles  on  which  the  fabric  stands. 
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To  this  argament,  in  all  its  formsi  the  same  answer  may 
be  given.  Let  the  nature  and  objeets  of  onr  Union  be  con- 
sidered; let  the  great  fandamental  principles  on  which 
the  fabric  stands  be  examined;  and  we  think  the  result 
must  be  that  there  is  nothing  eo  extraTagantly  absurd,  in 
giving  to  the  court  of  the  Nation  tbo  power  of  revising 
the  decisions  of  local  tribonals  onqnestions  which  affect 
the  Nation,  as  to  require  that  words  which  import  this 

power  should  be  restricted  by  a  forced 
iiMtiii  9.  Banter dted.  ^j^jngj^Qctjon.  The  question,  then,  must 

depend  on  the  words  themselves;  and  on  their  construction 
we  shall  be  the  more  readily  excused  for  not  adding  to  the 
observations  already  made,  becaose  the  subject  was  fully 
discussed  and  exhausted  in  the  case  of  Ifartin  v.  Hunter. 


8d.  We  come  now  to  the  third  objection,  which,  though 
jwwiothn  giY«a  hj  differently  stated  by  the  counsel,  is  sub- 
tii«jddietaiTAist  gtantially  the  same.  One  gentleman 
has  said  that  the  Judiciary  Act  does  not  give  jurisdiction 
in  the  case. 

The  cause  was  argued  in  the  State  court  on  a  case 
agreed  by  the  parties,  which  states  the  prosecution  under 
a  law  for  selling  lottery  tickets,  which  is  set  forth,  and 
further  states  the  act  of  Congress  by  which  the  city  of 
„  „ ,  Washington  was  anthorixed  to  establish 

Validity  of  act  of  Coo*  ^ 

gyj^*^JSgJ|^  the  lottery.    It  then  states  that  the 

lottery  was  regularly  established  by 
virtue  of  the  act,  and  concludes  with  referring  to  the 
court  the  questions,  whether  the  act  of  Congress  be  valid  ? 
whether,  on  its  just  construction,  it  constttutes  a  bar  to 
the  prosecution  ?  and  whether  the  act  of  assembly,  on 
which  the  prosecution  is  founded,  be  not  itself  invalid? 
These  questions  were  decided  against  the  operation  of  the 
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act  of  Congress,  and  in  favor  oX  the  operation  of  the  act 

of  the  State. 

If  the  twenty-fifth  section  of  the  Judiciarj^  Act  be  in- 
spected, it  will  at  once  be  perceived  that  it  comprehends 
expressly  the  case  under  consideration. 

But  it  is  not  upon  the  letter  of  the  act  that  the  gentle- 
man who  stated  this  point  in  this  form  founds  his  argu- 
ment. Both  gentlemen  concar  subsLauLially  in  their 
views  of  this  part  of  the  case.  They  deny  that  the  act 
of  Congress  on  which  the  pkiiuLiir  in  error  relies  is  a 
law  of  the  United  States;  or,  if  a  law  of  the  United 
States,  is  within  the  second  clause  of  the  sixth  article. 

In  the  enumeration  of  the  powers  of  Congress,  which 
is  made  in  the  eighth  section  of  the 
first  article,  we  find  that  of  exercising   v^^r^  tJ^ie^LiJe 

AirtMdlitclatciiitatMy 

oxclosive  legislatiim  ow  inch  duitriot  hgtteiet 
aB  ahall  become  the  seat  of  government 
This  power,  like  all  otherB  which  are  specified,  is  con- 
ferred on  Congreas  as  the  Legislature  of  the  Union ;  for, 
strip  them  of  that  character,  and  they  wonld  not  possess 
it.  In  no  other  character  can  it  be  exercised.  In  legis- 
lating for  the  district,  they  necessarily  preserve  the  char- 
acter of  the  Legislature  of  the  Union;  for  it  is  in  that 
character  alone  that  the  Oonstitntion  confers  on  them 
this  power  of  exclusive  legislation.  This  proposition 
need  not  be  enforced. 

The  second  clause  of  the  sixth  article  declares  that 
((this  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  shall  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land.'' 

The  clause  which  gives  exclusive  jurisdiction  is  un- 
questionably a  part  of  the  Oonstitntion,  and  as  such  binds 
all  the  United  States.  Those  who  contend  that  acts  of 
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CoBgren  made  ia  ponnance  of  ibis  poww  do  not,  like 
acta  made  In  puiaaanoeof  other  powen,  bind  the  Nation, 
'OQght  to  show  some  aafe  and  olear  nde  which  shall  sup- 
port this  oonstraction,  and  prove  that  an  act  of  Con* 
gressy  clothed  in  all  the  forms  which  attend  other  legisla- 
tive acts,  and  passed  in  virtne  of  a  power  oonfened  on  and 
exercised  by  Congress  as  the  Legislature  of  the  Union,  is 
not  a  law  of  the  United  States,  and  does  not  bind  them. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  sought  to  illustrate  his  proposi- 
c»««oter  IB  Which  CoDgress,  when  legislating 

*ft?«SraMS  ^ District, assumed adistinct char- 
acter, and  was  reduced  to  a  mere  local 
Legislature,  whose  laws  could  possess  no  obligation  out 
of  the  ten  miles  square,  by  a  reference  to  the  complex 
character  of  this  court.  It  is,  they  say,  a  oourt  of  com- 
mon law  and  a  court  of  equity.  Its  character,  when 
sitting  as  a  court  of  common  law,  is  as  distinct  from  its 
character,  when  sitting  ss  a  court  of  equity,  as  if  the 
powers  belonging  to  those  departments  were  vested  in 
different  tribunals.  Though  united  in  the  same  tribunal, 
they  are  never  confounded  with  each  other. 

Without  inquiring  how  for  the  union  of  different  char- 
acters in  one  court  may  be  applicable,  in  principle,  to  the 
union  in  Congress  of  the  power  of  exclusive  legislation 
In  some  places,  and  of  limited  le^slation  in  others,  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  forms  of  proceedings  in  a 
court  of  law  are  so  totally  unlike  the  forms  of  proceed- 
ings in  a  court  of  equity  that  a  mere  inspection  of  the 
record  gives  decisive  informaUon  of  the  character  in 
which  the  court  sits,  and  consequently  of  the  extent  of 
its  powers.  But  if  the  forms  of  proceeding  were  pre- 
cisely the  same,  and  the  court  the  same,  the  distinction 
«ponld  disappear. 
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Since  OoDgresslegislatwin  the  BameformBiaBd  in  tbe 
same  oharaoter,  in  virtue  of  powers  of  equal  obligation, 
eonferred  in  tbe  same  instrnment,  when  exeroinng  its 
eiolnaiTe  powers  of  Isgtslatlon,  as  well  as  when  exercis- 
ing those  whiob  are  limited,  we  mnst  inqaire  whether 
there  be  anything  in  the  nature  of  this  ezolosiTe  legis> 
lation  which  ncoessarily  cbnftnes  the  operation  of  the 
laws  made  in  yirtne  of  this  power  to  the  place  with  a 
view  to  which  they  are  made. 

Connected  with  the  power  to  legislate  within  this  dis- 
trict is  a  similar  power  in  forts, arse-   ,  ^ 

*  '  Act*  of  Conrrem  »rith 

nals,  dock-yards,  etc.  Congress  has  a  SX"it^  '^u!3Si 
right  to  punish  mnrder  in  a  fort,  or  S!:;^:r"^is3""tta2S 
other  place,  within  its  exclusive  jnrisdic- 
tion;  bnt  no  general  right  to  punish  murder  committed 
within  any  of  the  States.  Tn  the  act  for  the  punish- 
ment of  crimes  against  the  United  States,  murder  com- 
mitted within  a  fort,  or  any  other  place  or  district  of 
country,  un(ier  the  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  is  punished  with  death.  Thus  Congress 
legislates  in  the  same  act^  under  its  exciosive  and  its 
limited  powers. 

The  act  proceeds  to  direct  that  the  body  of  the  crim 
inal,  after  execution,  may  be  delivered  to  a  surgeon  lor 
dissection,  and  punishes  any  person  who  shall  rescue 
such  body  during  its  conveyance  from  the  place  of  exe- 
cution to  the  surgeon  to  whom  it  is  to  be  delivered. 

Let  these  actual  provisions  of  the  law,  or  any  other 
provisions  which  can  be  made  on  the  subject,  be  con- 
sidered with  a  view  to  the  character  in  which  Congress 
acts  when  exercising  its  powers  of  exrlnsivo  legislation. 

If  Congress  is  to  bo  considered  tnereiy  as  a  local  Leg- 
islature, invested,  as  to  this  object,  with  powers  limited 
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to  the  fort)  or  other  phuse.  In  which  the  murcler  may  he 
coDgn*  not  ft  loeiri  Committed,  if  itB  general  poweis  can- 

not  come  in  aid  of  these  local  powere^ 
how  can  the  offense  be  tried  in  any  other  oonrt  than  that 
of  the  jHim  in  which  it  bas  been  committed  ?  How  can 
the  offender  be  conveyed  to,  or  tried  in,  any  other  place? 
How  can  he  be  executed  elsewhere?  How  can  his  body 
be  conveyed  throngh  a  country  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
another  sovereign,  and  the  individual  punished|  whO| 
within  tbat  jurisdiction,  shall  rescue  the  body? 

Were  any  one  State  of  the  Union  to  pass  a  law  for 
trying  a  criminal  in  a  court  not  created  by  itself,  in  a 
place  not  within  its  jurisdiction,  and  direct  the  sentence 
^  to  be  executed  without  its  territory,  we  should  all  per- 

ceive and  acknowledge  its  incompetoicy  to  snob  a  course 
of  legislation.  If  Congress  be  not  equally  incompetent, 
it  is  because  tbat  body  unites  the  powers  of  local  legis- 
lation with  those  which  are  to  operate  through  the 
Union,  and  may  nso  tho  last  in  aid  of  the  first;  or  be- 
cause the  power  of  exercising  exclusive  legislation  draws 
after  it,  as  an  incident,  the  jiower  of  making  that  legis- 
lation effectual,  and  tlic  incidental  power  may  bo  exer- 
cised throughout  the  Union,  because  the  principal  power 
is  given  to  that  body  as  the  Legislature  of  the  Union. 

So,  in  the  same  act,  a  pereon  who,  having  knowledge 
of  the  commission  of  murder,  or  other  felony,  on  the  high 
seas,  or  within  any  fort,  arsenal,  dock-yard,  magazine,  or 
other  place  or  district  of  country,  within  the  sole  and  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  shall  c  ni  eal 
the  same,  etc.,  he  shall  be  adjudged  gnilty  of  misprision 
of  felony,  and  shall  be  adjudged  to  be  imprisoned,  etc. 

It  is  clear- that  Congress  cannot  pnmsli  felonies  gen- 
erally, and,  of  conset^uuncCj  cannot  punish  misprision  of 
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felony.  It  is  equally  clear  that  a  State  Legislature,  ihe 
State  of  Marylaad,  for  example,  cannot  punish  thoso 
who,  in  another  State,  conceal  a  felony  committed  in 
Maryland.  How,  then,  is  it  that  Oongress,  legislating 
ezoinsiTeiy  for  a  fort,  punishes  those  who,  oat  of  that 
fort,  conceal  a  felony  committed  within  it  ? 

The  flolntion  and  the  only  solution  of  the  difficulty  is 
that  the  power  vested  in  Congress,  as  „ 

■  o        »  Pow«»r  of  Confrrf'S'<  to 

the  Legislatnre  of  the  Ulaited  States, 
to  legislate  exolasively  within  any  ^^ill  r«  «uu^e  a";^ 
place  ceded  by  a  State,  carries  with  it,  vvnt^tMOML 
as  an  incident^  the  right  to  make  that  power  effectual. 
If  a  felon  escape  out  of  the  State  in  which  the  act  has 
been  committed,  the  government  cannot  pursue  him  into 
another  State,  and  apprehend  him  there,  bnt  most  de> 
maad  him  from  the  executive  power  of  that  other  State. 
If  Oongress  were  to  be  considered  merely  as  the  local 
Legislature  for  the  fort  or  other  place  in  which  the 
offense  might  be  committed,  then  this  principle  would 
apply  to  them  as  to  other  local  Legislatures;  and  the 
felon,  who  should  escape  oat  of  the  fort,  or  other  place, 
in  which  the  felony  may  have  been  committed,  could 
not  be  apprehended  by  the  marshal,  but  must  be  de- 
manded from  the  executive  of  the  State.  But  we  know 
that  the  principle  does  not  apply;  and  the  reason  is  that 
Congress  is  not  a  local  Legislature,  but  exercises  this 
particular  power,  like  all  its  other  powers,  in  its  high 
character  as  the  Legislature  of  the  Union.  The  Ameri> 
can  people  thought  it  a  necessaiy  power,  and  they  con- 
ferred  it  for  their  own  benefit  Seing  so  conferred,  it 
carries  with  it  all  those  inoidental  powers  which  are  neo> 
essary  to  its  complete  and  effectual  execution. 
Whether  any  particular  law  be  designated  to  operate 
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without  the  distriot  or  not  depends  on  the  words  ot 
^  ,  ,      .    .  that  law.  If  it  be  deeiened  BO  to  oper- 

Xztent  of  operatloa  ol  or 

5f5SSJ«ito.SJti£         then  the  question,  whether  the 

power  so  ezeroised  be  incidental  to  the 
power  of  ezolnsive  legislation,  and  be  warranted  by  the 
Oonstitntion,  requires  a  oonsideTation  of  that  instrument 
In  sQoh  oases  the  Gonstitntion  and  the  law  most  be  com- 
pared and  construed.  This  is  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction. 
It  is  the  only  exercise  of  it  which  is  allowed  in  such  a 
case.  For  the  act  of  Congress  directs  that  no  other 
error  shall  be  assigned  or  regarded  as  a  groand  of  re- 
versal, in  any  such  case  as  aforesaid,  than  sach  as  ap- 
pears on  the  fikoe  of  the  record,  and  I  in  mediately  respects 
the  before  mentioned  questions  of  validity  or  constmo- 
tion  of  the  said  Constitution,  treaties,"  etc 

The  whole  merits  of  this  case,  then,  consist  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Constitation  and  the  Act  of  Congress. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  if  acknowledged,  goes  no 
farther.  This  we  are  required  to  do  without  the  exer- 
oi^  of  jurisdiction. 

The  counsel  for  the  State  of  Virginia  have,  in  support 
of  this  motion,  urged  many  arguments  of  great  weight 
agamst  the  application  of  the  act  of  Congress  to  such  a 
casi'  as  this;  but  those  arguments  go  to  tlio  construction 
of  the  ConstiLution,  or  of  the  law,  or  of  both,  and  sef^m, 
therefore,  rather  calculated  to  sustain  their  cause  upon  its 
merits  than  to  prove  a  failure  of  jurisdiction  in  the  court. 

After  having  bestowed  upon  this  question  the  most  de- 
liberate consideration  of  which  wo  are  capable,  the  court 
is  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  objecLions  to  its  juris- 
diction are  not  sastained|  and  that  the  motion  ought  to 
be  overruled. 

Motion  denied. 
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NOTE. 

Speaking  of  the  appollnto  powers  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  tne  United  Stites  uii(ier  the  Constitution  and  under 
the  25th  section  of  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789,  Kent  says: 
**  A  graver  question  could  Bcarcelj  have  arisen  in  that 
court,  or  one  involving  considerations  of  higher  impor- 
tance and  delicacy,  or  more  deeply  affecting^  the  perma- 
nency and  tranquillity  of  the  American  Union."  Cool. 
<12th  Ed.),  I,  317. 

"  This  vital  question  was  again  presented  in  1821,  in  the 
great  case  of  Cohens  v.  Virginia.  The  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  was  delivered  by  the  Chief  Justice,  and 
bis  fame  might  well  rest  on  that  magnifloent  argoment 
alone. 

"The  Cohens,  plaintiffs  in  error,  were  indicted  in  the 
Sessions  Court  of  Norfolk  for  selling  lottoo^  tickets  in 
Yirffinia  contrary  to  a  State  statute.  ^  Their  defense,  that 

the  lottery  was  established  and  the  tickets  issued  by  the 
city  of  Washington,  under  its  charter  granted  Pon- 
cress,  was  overruled,  and  they  were  lined  one  hundred 
dollars;  from  which  judgment,  the  Sessions  Court  being 
the  highest  State  court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  case, 
they  sued  out  a  writ  of  error  from  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  The  State  of  Viru;inui  made  it  a  test 
case,  being  represented  by  eminent  counsel,  who  made 
and  elaborately  argued  a  motion  to  dismiss  the  writ  for 
want  of  jurisdiction.  This  motion  the  court  unanimonsly 
overruled,  Marshall's  opinion  !il!:n^  nearly  sixty  prmted 
pages  of  compact  and  puwenui  ar-^ument,  based  upon  an 
Analysis  of  the  Gonstitntion,  without  citing  a  single  an- 
thoritv.  Its  opening  paragraph  is  an  impressive  e.xam- 
ple  ot  his  extraordinary  power  of  torse  and  luminous 
statement,  and  his  method  of  laving  bare  a  fallacy  b v  re- 
ducing it  to  its  simplest  terms.''  fiarshall  Hemoriai,  II, 
509.  610  (Hitchcock). 

For  references  to  Cohens'  case,  see  McMaster,  Hist,  of 
People  of  U.  S.,  V,  412,  Hi;  Miller  on  Const,  of  U.  S. 
76,98,317,318;  Kent, Com.  (12th Ed.U,  887 Story, 
Const,  of  Cr.  S.,  I,  ch.  iv,  §§  373-396;  Ibid.,  Ill,  ch.  xxxviii, 
^§  1701  et  /ten.;  Ma<?ruder's  "John  Marshall,"  198-201; 
Prof,  James  B.  Thayer,  ''John  Marshall,"  77,  88. 

"Judge  lioane  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia 
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attacked  this  opinion  anonymonslj  in  the  newspapers, 

with  what  Marshall  called  'coarseness  and  malignity.' 
Jefferson,  also,  bitterly  objected  to  it."  Prof.  James  B. 
Thayer,  "John  Marshall,"  88;  Van  Santvoord,  Lives  of 
Chief  Justices  XS.  8.  410,  and  note. 

REFERENCES  TO  CX)HENS  u  VIRQINIA,  IN  MARSHALL 

HEMORIAU 

Vol  L 

Justice  Horace  Gray,  pp.  fiS,  92;  TTon.  Charles  Freeman  Libby, 
pjx  123,  134;  Prof.  Jereuiiab  Smith,  ppc  147,  14^^  168;  Frof.  Jam^ 
Bradlej  Thayer,  p  236;  Judge  Le  Brtoo  Colt,  pp  297,  298,  299,  804; 
Judge  Nathaniel  Shipman,  pi  88S;  Hon.  John  F.  Dillon,  ppk  87^  875; 
Hon.  John  Baaaett  Koon^  ppi  518^  filft 

You  TL 

Charles  J.  Booapartob  Esq.,  pfk  2%  98;  Judge  Jamea  C  MaoBneb 

pu  75;  Joseph  P.  Blair,  Esq.,  p.  155;  Colonel  Horatio  Bisbee,  169; 
Jufl^;e  IToraoe  II.  Lurton,  p.  204;  Justice  Joha  A.  Shauck,  pp  229, 230; 
iiampton  L.  Carson,  Eaq.,  pp.  248,  257;  Hon.  John  F.  Foilett,  p.  276; 
Uoo.  Henry  Cabot  Lodg^  p  330;  Hon.  William  Lindsay,  p.  SS8;  IflMO 
N.  PhllHpa^  Eaq.,  ppk  888, 800;  Ck»v.  A.  EL  Gmnmina,  pi  488;  Wederiok 
W.  Lehmann,  Esq.,  pp^  486^  480;  Hon.  Henry  Hitchcock,  ppi  800  at 
•eg.;  James  L.  Blair,  Esq.,  p.  526;  Judge  Elmer  B.  AdanM^  p^  880^ 
840;  Buiford  &  Ladd,  Esq.,  pp.  556,  557. 

You  III 

Hon.  U.  M.  Rose,  pp  116,  120, 128;  Jatipe  Bartlett  Tripp,  p.  157; 
Judge  Cornelioa  H.  Hanford,  pi  851;  Cbarlea  E,  Shepard,  Eaq., 
pp.  278,  274 


THE  NATIONAL  8UPSBUA0Y  OVER  FOREIGN 
AND  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE, 


Ko  more  impressive  example  of  the  r^rcat  and  perma- 
nent inllaenco  and  value  of  Marshall's  curiitiLuLioual  de- 
cisions exists  than  in  what  is  known  as  the  great  New 
York  Steamboat  Case,  next  given,  reported  under  the 
name  of  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  decided  in  1824.  It  is  the 
first  case  that  construed,  in  any  important  partioular,  the 
oommeroe  clause  of  the  CbnstitatioiL  The  dootrlnes  of 
this  caae  remain  in  fall  force  until  this  day. 

The  most  eflloient  cause  of  the  formation  of  the  Union 
under  the  Constitution  was  the  selfish  and  conflicting 
regulations  of  the  different  States  in  respect  of  com- 
Qieroe,  each  trying  to  secure  an  advantage  orer  theothersi 
there  being  no  power  under  the  Articles  of  Conf edera* 
tion  to  regulate  or  control  this  vital  subject^  This  ex- 
perience led  to  a  provision  in  the  Constitution*  in  these 
words:  The  Congress  shall  have  power  .  .  ,  to  reg- 
ulate oommeroe  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the 
several  States."  This  power,  as  respects  foreign  and 
domestic  commerce,  is  contained  in  eleven  words — **to 
regulate  oommeroe  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the 
several  States.*'  There  is,  most  wisely,  no  attempt  to  define 
what  is  commerce^**  or  what  is  meant  by  regulation.^ 
The  Steamboat  Case  involved  the  respective  powers  of 
Congress  and  the  States  over  the  all-important  subject  of 
commerce.  Itattraotedtbeattontionoftiiewholeconntry. 

>6ee  note  at  end  ef  this  esse  in  the  pnaent  volnma 
*Axt,  l,a&B,9,  par.  & 
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The  oimmiBtaneeB  oat  of  which  that  ease  afose  and 
under  which  the  deoinon  of  Hanhali  was  made  are  not 
oniy  extremely  interesting,  bnt  should  be  borne  in  mind 
as  showing  Marshall's  jndioial  courage  in  OTermling  the 
New  York  view  so  long  maintained  and  supported  bjr 
such  great  names.' 

There  were  enacted  by  the  State  of  New  York  five 
different  statntes  between  1798  and  1811,  granting  or 
confirming  to  liyingston  and  Folton,  or  one  of  them,  the 
Mdiuive  riffht  qfttting  ttMfnbwUt  upon  all  the  nayigable 
rivets,  bays  and  waters  within  the  limits  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  State  of  New  York  for  a  specified  term  of  years. 
One  provision  was  that  for  each  additional  boat  which 
oonld  be  propelled  by  steam  with  or  against  the  current 
of  the  nodson  River,  at  not  less  than  foar  miles  an  hour, 
they  should  be  entitled  to  five  years'  extension  to  their 
grant,  not  to  exceed  thirty  years.  For  such  period  the 
State  granted  n  monopoly,  under  pain  of  forfeiture  of 
boats  and  vessels  owned  by  others  which  should  violate 
the  exclusive  right  granted  to  Livingston  and  Fulton. 
These  acts  recited  that  the  inducement  to  the  grant  was 
to  encourage  the  grantee  to  engage  in  the  hazard  of  mak- 
ing expensive  experiments  in  improving  steam  navigation. 

In  1812  the  highest  court  of  New  York,  in  Livingston 
v»  Yan  Ingen,'  sustained  the  validity  of  this  grants  hold- 
ing that  it  was  not  repugnant  to  the  commerce  clause  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  was,  at  all 

1  Marshall  Memorial,  I,  B76-S79;  and  sea  leieveiMMetothe  Marshall 

Memorial  in  the  note  at  the  end  of  case  in  the  present  publication. 
Further  as  to  this  celebrated  cause  see  Kent,  Coin.  (12th  Ed.),  I,  432 
et  seq.;  Prof.  James  R  Thayer,  "  John  Marshall,"  88,  89;  Magruder's 
'•johallanliall»''118-m;VanBaiitfOOvd,«Uv«solC!Uaf  Ja«lloe«»'* 
4ia 
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events,  good  imtll  OongresB  shoaM  enact  a  statute  which 
wonld  conflict  with  the  right  granted  by  the  State  of 
New  Tork. 

The  groands  and  reasons  in  favor  of  sustaining  the 
legislation  of  the  State  were  stated  by  Chancellor  Kent 
with  great  force.  He  pointed  ont  that  this  legislation 
extended  over  a  period  of  fourteen  years,  the  first  act 
having  been  passed  by  men  fiimiliar  with  the  discussions 
which  attended  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  when 
Jay  was  Governor,  had  been  approved  by  the  Council  of 
Revision,  and  the  last  act  was  passed  after  the  State 
grant  was  drawn  into  question;  that  the  States  retained 
all  powers  not  clearly  surrendered  to  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, including,  he  said,  "all  the  internal  commerce 
of  the  State  by  land  and  water;  that  the  Hudson  Biver 
is  the  property  of  the  people  of  this  State,  and  the  Legis- 
lature bad  the  same  jurisdiction  over  it  that  they  have 
over  the  land  or  over  any  of  our  public  highways,  and 
that  the  Congressional  power  relates  to  external  and  not 
to  internal  commeroe,  and  is  confined  to  a  re^fdaiion  of 
external  commerce,  and  all  the  internal  commerce  of  the 
State  by  land  and  water  remains  entirely,  and  I  may  say 
exdusively,  within  the  scope  of  the  original  sovereignty 
of  the  State."  ^  Accordingly,  the  defendants  were  abso- 
lutely enjoined,  in  favor  of  Livingston  and  Fnlton,  from 
navigating  the  Hudson  with  their  steamboat,  the  "Hope^** 
and  carrying  passengers  on  that  river  from  New  Yoric 
to  Albany. 

Livingston,  the  grantee,  was  the  celebrated  chancolior 
and  was  distinguished  for  his  eminent  and  patriotic  serv- 
ices in  the  establishment  of  the  Union.  He  had  for 

many  years  been  engaged  in  schemes  of  steam  naviga- 
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tion*  and  when  he  was  the  minister  of  our  country  at 
Paris  accidentally  met  Bobert  Folton.  An  experimental 
boat  was  pnt  npon  the  Seine,  LiTingston  furnishing  the 
lands;  Falton  deyised  the  engine  and  ordered  it  from 
the  celebrated  inventor  and  manufactnrer,  Watt  The 
Legislature  of  Kew  York  renewed  the  exclusive  grant  to 
livingston  and  Falton.  The  Clermont,"  a  Tessel  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-five  tons  harden,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  feet  long,  eighteen  feet  wide  and  seven  feet 
deep,  was  launched  on  the  East  Biver,  and  deported  for 
Albany  in  September,  180T,  from  a  deck  on  the  fludson 
Biver,  making  the  trip  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in 
thirty-two  boats.  The  soccess  was  complete.  Other 
vessels  were  bnilt^  and  the  steamboat  service  fully  and 
finally  established.  Fulton,  though  not  the  original  in- 
ventor of  steam  navigation,  is.  now  admitted  to  be  en« 
titled  to  the  honor  of  having  been  tiie  first  who  suo- 
cessfuUy  applied  steam  to  navigation.  Practically  the 

Clermont"  bad  navigated.  Under  these  grants  and 
under  the  decision  of  the  highest  court  of  Kew  York,  al- 
ready mentioned,  made  in  1812,  a  large  amount  of  money 
had  been  invested  in  the  construction  of  steamboats. 
Afterwards,  1S18,  in  this  condition  of  affairs,  the  case 
of  Gibbons  against  Ogden  wss  brought  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  Xew  York. 

Chancellor  Kent  enjoined  the  defendant  Ogden  from 
running  a  steamboat  between  Elizabethtown,  in  New 
Jersey,  and  the  City  of  New  York,  holding  that  the  ques- 
tion had,  after  an  elaborate  and  profound  discussion,  been 
decided  in  the  previous  case  of  T.ivingston  v.  Van  Ingen. 
At  the  January  term,  1820,  the  highest  court  of  the  State 
unanimously  affirmed  Chancellor  Kent's  order,  holding 
the  exclusive  monopoly  in  the  grants  made  by  the  Legis* 
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latare  of  New  York  to  be  vali  l,  antl  tliat  the  Court  of 
Chancery  liad  the  power  to  rpsTriiiri  ciLi/.enB  of  anoLlior 
State  from  navigating  the  waters  ol  New  York  with  ves- 
sels propelled  by  stcatn,  although  such  vessels  may  have 
been  duly  enrolled  and  licensed  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  as  coasting  vessels.  It  was  this  last  case  that 
came  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  That 
court  reversed  the  decree  of  the  New  York  courts  and  held 
that  the  power  of  the  General  Governtneat  to  regulate 
commerce  extends  to  navigation  in  the  waters  thronghoot 
the  entire  Union,  and  does  not  stop  at  the  external  bonnd' 
ary  of  a  State,  and  that  the  granta  to  Livingston  and 
Fulton  of  an  exclosive  right  to  navigate  all  waters  within 
the  jnriBdiotion  of  the  State  of  New  York,  by  steamboats, 
was  inoperatiTe  as  against  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
regnlating  the  coasting  trade,  and  conld  not  restrain 
Tessels  licensed  under  these  laws  from  navigating  waters 
within  the  jarisdiction  of  a  State  in  tbe  prosecution  of 
snoh  trade. 

The  cause  was  argned  in  the  Supreme  Court  by  counsel 
of  the  greatest  eminence;  Wirt  and  Webster  against  the 
constitutionality  of  the  New  York  legislation;  Emmet 
and  Oakley  in  favor  of  it*  The  opinion  of  the  Supreme 

•  The  suhstanoeof  the  legal  points  in  Wirt's  argument,  written  out 
bjr  hiinsolf,  tnay  be  seen  in  Wbeaton's  Reports,  including  a  character- 
istic rhetorical  display  in  the  peroratioD,  ia  reply  to  Emmet.  On 
February  1, 1834,  Wirt  thw writwtolilsfrteid  JodgeOirr:  About 
lo-morrow  week  will  oome  on  the  gieet  Steamboat  qnestloD  fkom 
New  York.  Emmet  and  Oakley  on  one  side,  Webster  and  mysel  f 
on  the  other.  Come  down  nn  ?  hpar  it  Oakley  is  naiii  to  be  one  of 
the  first  logiciaos  o(  tho  age.  Webstar  is  as  ambitious  as  Citisar. 
He  will  uot  be  outdone  by  any  man,  if  it  is  within  tbe  oomposa  ot 
hb  power  to  avoid  it  It  will  be  a  oombat  worth  witnoopinfr  I 
have  tbe  lut  speeoli,  and  hay^  jet  to  Btody  tbe  oauae;  bot  I  know 
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Conrt  was  delivered  by  Chief  Jnstioe  ManhalL  He  de- 
fined, for  the  first  time,  the  meaning  of  the  word  '*oom- 
merco  "  as  used  in  the  ConstitntioiL  He  said  it  includes 
navigation.  It  inolades  trade  and  commerce.  Bat  he 
went  ftirther  and  said  that  U  wot  inUtooufm  Uie^,  He 
defined  also  the  word  regulate  "  in  a  definition  which 
it  has  been  justly  said  can  never  be  excelled  in  its  brevity, 
accuracy  and  comprehensiveness.  To  '^regnlate"  oom- 
meree,  said  Marshall,  is  to  prescribe  the  rale  by  which 
oommeroe  is  to  be  governed ;  and  be  furthermore  asserted 
the  proposition,  so  extensive  and  beneficent  in  its  fntnre 
'  operation,  that   wherever  commerce  among  the  States 

the  factt),  and  liuve  ouly  to  weave  the  urguineuU''  Kennedy,  "  Life 
Of  Wirt,"  U,  14$;  Van  Bftotvooni,  ''Utm  of  the  Chief  Jnstioe****  4»; 
Jniog  Btowom,  Short  Studies  of  Ormt  Uwyera,**  Wirt»  S66-aa& 

Mr.  Ticknor  has  left  an  intorestinj*  record  of  the  ciroumstanoea 
under  which  Webeter,  then  neariog  the  zenith  of  his  rigor,  made  his 
argument  Mr.  Tiokaor's  detailed  account  wiil  be  found  at  iarge  in 
Qeorgo  Tioknor  Cnitia'  **Lif60t  Webster,"  I,  216, 217.  In  the  midst 
of  a  spssch  in  the  Boose  on  the  tarilf,  Mr.  Webster  wes  aDozpeot- 
edly  DotiRed  that  Oibbons  v.  Ogden  would  eotue  on  the  next  iiMrti- 
fng.  "The  tapes  had  nnt  ho^in  otT  the  papers  for  more  thfin  a  vMr  " 
From  ten  P.  Mr.  Webster  worked  continuously  for  eleven  hours 
until  nine  A.  M.,  went  into  court  and  made  bis  famous  argument  of 
five  boon*  dnrelioo,  in  tbe  oausa  Ux;  Tioknor^s  aooount  jostifiss 
Judge  Story's  statement  In  1826  that  Mr.  Webster  Iws  n  giant^s  coik 
stitution,  and  can  h>'!\r  fvcry  sort  of  fHtijriiP,  "  f.ifo  and  I^etters  of 
Story,"  I,  467.  Tiie  substance  of  Webster's  ar^^ument,  revised  by 
himself,  occupying,  however,  only  about  twenty  pages,  is  contained 
In  VoL  VI  of  Webeter*e  Works  (Little  ft  Brown,  185U  end  in 
Whsefcon^  Beports,  Vol.  9,  pp.  S-da  We  haTO  found  do  reference 
to  this  argument  in  tho  published  volumes  of  the  "Private  Corre- 
spondence of  Daniel  Webster,"  edited  by  Fletcher  Webster,  Boston,. 
1857. 

Ife  Oakteyls  aigmnent  as  found  la  Wheatonli  Beporti^  Vol  % 
oorapies  from  pp^  88-79k  Hr.  Enunet*e  pp^  and  Itav  Wlrt% 
pp,  189-1861 
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goes,  the  judicial  power  of  the  TTaited  States  goes  to 
protect  it  from  iavasion  by  State  Legislatures.**  The 
same  sound  and  liberal  principles  were  applied  by  the 
Chief  Justice  respecting  the  right  of  the  States  to  tax 
foreign  commerce,  in  the  case  of  Brown  against  Mary- 
land. 

Upon  these  decisions  rest  the  navigation  and  inter- 
state  commerce  laws  and  the  recent  anti-trust  laws  of  the 
United  States.  The  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  laws  regulating  commerce  and  creating  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  have  had  the  effect  to  ren- 
der the  commerce  of  this  country  freefrom  the  selfishnesB, 
the  trammels  and  the  exactions  to  which  it  would  have 
been  subjected  bad  the  decision  of  the  courts  of  New 
Yoric  in  the  Steamboat  Ouse  been  affirmed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  country  shows  that  not- 
withstanding the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  the  dif- 
ferent States  have  passed  almost  innumerable  acts  to  tax 
and  to  fetter  the  commerce  of  the  country  in  order  to 
obtain  some  selfish  advantage  at  the  expense  of  the  other 
States  of  the  Union. 

We  owe  it  to  Marshall  and  the  eminent  judges  who- 
sat  in  the  court  with  him,  that  our  vast  foreign  com- 
merce is  nntram  moled,  and  that  our  interstate  commerce, 
still  vaster,  on  land  and  water,  by  boat  or  rail  or  tele- 
graph, knows  no  State  lines,  is  subject  to  no  State  exac- 
tions, and  is  as  free  to  every  one  engaged  in  it  as  the  ele- 
ments of  air  and  water.* 

1  Marshall  Memorial,  I,  875-879  (Dillon),  488,  489  (Mitchell):  II,  64 
(Justice  Brown),  82  (McBae),  352  (LindsayX  482  (Lehmann),  667  (Uwld)^ 
III,88(|tof«ifl> 
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The  propositioiiB  of  law  dooided  are  thos  stated  by  Hr. 
Jogtioe  Curtis  in  his  edition  of  Beoisions  of  the  Snpretno 
Court  of  the  TTnited  States: 

The  power  to  regulate  commerce  includes  the  power 
to  relate  navigation,  and  does  not  stop  at  the  ex- 
ternal boandaiy  of  a  State. 

It  does  not  comprehend  that  commerce  which  is  com* 

pletely  internal. 
The  laws  of  New  York,  which  grant  to  Livingston 
and  Fulton  the  exclusive  right  to  navigate  all  the 
waters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  State,  with 
boats  moved  by  steam  or  fire,  for  a  term  of  years, 
are  inoperative  as  against  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  regulatinc:  the  coasting  trade,  and  cannot  re- 
strain vessels  licensed  to  carry  on  the  coasting  trade 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  from  navigating 
those  waters  in  the  prosecation  of  that  trade. 

The  necessary  facts  appear  in  the  preceding  statement 
The  following  is  the  opinion  in  fall  of  the  Chief  Justice: ' 

Marshall,  Chief  J ustice.  The  appellant  contends  that 
this  decree  is  erroneous,  because  the  laws,  which  purport 

>  The  ooiirt  was  constituted  m  follows: 


JOSFPH  RtORY,  I 

SMiTfT  Thompson.  ' 
There  was  no  dissent  in  tlie  case,  but  Mr.  Justice  Johnson  wrote 


John-  ^fAnsnAi.T^  Chief  Juatiae, 

HUSHROD  WASMINaTON, 
WlLUAM  JuUNSOy, 

Gabbisl  DnVALL*  .  ^ 
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to  give  the  exclusive  privilege  it  sustains,  are  repug- 
nant to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  tiio  United 
States.  OplDloifc 

Thej  are  said  to  be  repugnant  — 

Ist  To  that  clause  in  the  Constitution  which  author- 
izes Congress  to  regulate  commerce. 

9d.  To  that  wMoh  aathoruses  Congress  to  promote  the 
progress  of  soienoe  and  nsefiil  arts. 

The  State  of  New  York  maintains  the  constitutionality 
of  these  laws:  and  theur  Legislatnre,        .  .  . 

'  o  »     (.  VjtistUu  tionallty  of 

their  Conncil  of  Revision,  and  their  J^pfiX^eV^i^Ji: 
judges,  have  repeatedly  concurred  in  S^i^Su^Li^'^by  "ai 
this  opinion.  It  is  supported  by  great 
names — by  names  which  have  all  the  titles  to  consider^ 
ation  that  virtue^  intelligence,  and  olBce  can  bestow. 
No  tribunal  can  approach  the  decision  of  this  question 
without  feeling  a  just  and  real  respect  for  that  opinion 
which  is  sustained  by  such  authority;  but  it  is  the  prov- 
ince of  this  court,  while  it  respects,  not  to  bow  to  it 
implicitly;  and  the  judges  must  exercise,  in  the  ezami* 
nation  of  the  subject,  that  understanding  which  Provi- 

•D  opinion  (9  WhMtoo,  pp^  aSS-S89)  oommendng  m  follows:  *'Tlie 
judgniMit  ontofad  by  tho  oourl  in  tbto  oamobas  my  entire  wppn- 

bation;  but  having  adopted  n^y  conclusions  on  Tiews  of  the  subject 
materially  dilTerpnt  from  those  of  my  brethren,  T  fwl  it  in'Mirnbcnt 
on  me  to  exhibit  those  viewa  I  have  also  another  induceraeDt:  In 
questions  o<  great  importance  and  great  delloaoy  I  feel  my  duty  to 
the  pnblio  beet  diaohajged  by  an  effort  to  mftintaln  my  opinions  in 
my  own  way." 

Justice  Thompson  was  appointed  the  9th  of  December  I'-'OS  nnd 
took  his  seat  on  the  bench  the  10th  of  February,  1824.  He  tooli  no 
part  in  the  decision  of  causes  argued  before  that  day. 

Daniel  HVebater  end  AttomeyOeneral  WilUnm  Wirt  appeared  for 
the  appellant 

Thomaa  J.  Oakkjand  Robert  Emmet  appeared  for  the  reepondent.- 
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detice  has  bestowed  upon  tbem,  with  that  Independenoe 
which  the  people  of  tbb  TTnited  States  expect  from  this 
department  of  the  goTernment 
As  preliminaiy  to  the  very  able  discnssions  of  tbeGon- 
stitntioa  which  we  have  heard  from  the 

Political  situAtlon  of    •  at.*  •  a 

the  sutea  before  the  Mr,  and  88  havinff  Boms  infliienoe  on 
lititiitioaaad after-      its  oonstniction,  reference  has  been 

made  to  the  political  situation  of  these 
States  anterior  to  its  formation.  It  has  been  said  that 
they  wero  soTcreign,  were  completely  independent^  and 
were  connected  with  each  other  only  by  a  leagoe.  This 
18  trne.  But  when  these  allied  soTcreigns  converted 
their  league  into  a  government^  when  they  converted 
ibeir  congress  of  ambassadors,  deputed  to  deliberate  on 
their  common  concerns,  and  to  recommend  measures 
of  general  utility,  into  a  Legislature,  empowered  to 
enact  laws  on  the  meet  interesting  subjects,  the  whole 
character  in  which  the  States  appear  underwent  a  change, 
the  extent  of  which  must  be  determined  by  a  fair  con- 
sideration  of  the  instrument  by  which  that  change  was 
offected. 

This  instrument  contains  an  enumeration  of  powers  ex- 

SM*  oo-tructlon  of    P^^^^  P^P^* 

on^JSoPfiS^***  government    It  has  been  said  that 

these  powers  ought  to  be  constraed 
strictly.  But  why  ought  they  to  be  so  construed?  Is 
there  one  sentence  in  the  Constitution  which  gives  coun< 
tenance  to  this  role  ?  In  the  last  of  the  enumerated  pow- 
ers, that  which  grants  expressly  the  means  for  carrying 
all  others  into  ej^ecution,  Congress  is  authorized  to  mnko 
ail  laws  which  shall  bo  necessary  and  proper "  for  tho 
purpose.  But  this  limitation  on  the  means  which  may 
•be  used  is  not  extended  to  the  powers  which  are  con- 
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f erred;  nor  Ib  there  one  Mntenoe  in  the  Constitution 
which  has  been  pointed  ont  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar, 
or  vhtoh  we  have  been  able  to  discern,  that  prescribes  this 
role.  We  do  not»  therefore,  think  onrselves  justified  in 
adopting  it  What  do  gentlemen  mean  by  a  striet  con- 
fitraction  ?  If  they  contend  only  against  that  enlarged  con- 
etruction  which  wonld  extend  words  beyond  their  natural 
and  obTions  import,  we  might  question  the  application 
of  the  term,  bnt  should  not  oontrovert  the  principle.  If 
they  contend  for  that  narrow  oonstmotion  which,  in  sup- 
port of  some  theory  not  to  be  found  in  the  Constitution, 
would  deny  to  the  goYcmment  those  powers  which  the 
words  of  the  grant,  as  usually  understood,  Import,  and 
which  are  consistent  with  the  general  views  and  objects 
•of  the  instrument;  for  that  narrow  constroction  which 
would  cripple  the  government  and  render  it  unequal  to 
the  objects  for  which  it  is  declared  to  be  instituted,  and 
to  which  the  powers  given,  as  fairly  understood,  render 
it  competent;  then  we  cannot  perceive  the  propriety  of 
this  strict  constraction,  nor  adopt  it  as  the  mle  by  which 
the  Constitution  is  to  be  expounded.  As  men  whose  inten> 
tions  require  no  concealment  generally  employ  the  words 
which  most  directly  and  aptly  express  the  ideas  they  in- 
tend  to  convey,  the  enlightened  patriots  who  framed  our 
Constitution,  and  the  people  who  adopted  it,  must  be 
understood  to  have  employed  words  in  their  natural  sens^ 
and  to  have  intended  what  they  have 

,.  determlnlnjf  extent 

said.      If,   from   the    imperfection    of     ©f  anyfrtTf;niK.werthe 

'  i  courtj*  will,   If  neet-iS- 

faumanlangnage,  thereshould  be  serious  ^  f^''»ul^it'to 
doubts  respecting  the  extent  of  any 
given  power,  it  is  a  well  settled  rule  that  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  given,  especially  when  those  objects  are 
expressed  in  the  instrument  itself,  should  have  great  in- 
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fluence  in  iLc  construction,  "Wo  know  of  no  reason  for 
excluding  this  rule  from  the  present  case.  Tiio  grant 
does  not  convey  power  which  might  be  beneficial  to  the 
grantor,  if  retained  by  himself,  or  which  can  inure  solely 
to  the  benefit  of  the  grantee,  bat  is  an  investment  of 
power  for  the  general  advantage,  in  the  hands  of  agents 
selected  for  that  purpose,  which  power  can  never  be  ex- 
ercised by  the  people  thems^ves,  bat  must  be  plaoed  in 
the  hand  of  agents,  or  lie  dormant.  We  know  of  no  rule 
for  eonstming  the  extent  of  snch  powers  other  than  is 
given  by  the  langoage  of  the  instmment  which  confers 
them,  taken  in  connection  with  the  purposes  for  wbloh 
they  were  conferred. 

The  words  are,  **  Congress  shall  have  power  to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations^  and  among  the  several 
States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes." 

The  snbject  to  be  regulated  is  commerce;  and  our  Con- 
stitution being,  as  was  aptly  said  at  the 

"Commprw,'"  !he«ib-  m  •  • 

locttpb.  r .^uint.M-  |)|ir  qhq  Qf  enumcnition,  and  not  of 

Meaning  of  tiie  word.  '  ' 

definition,  to  ascertain  the  extent  of 
the  power  it  becomes  necessary  to  settle  the  meaning  of 
the  word.  The  counsel  for  the  appellee  would  limit  it  to 
traffic,  to  buying  and  selling,  or  the  interchange  of  com- 
modities, and  do  not  admit  that  it  comprehends  naviga- 
tion. This  would  restrict  a  general  term,  applicable  to 
many  objects,  to  one  of  its  signifLcationB.  Commerce, 
undoubtedly,  is  traffic,  but  it  is  something  more;  it  is 
intercourse.  It  describes  the  commercial  intercourse  be* 
tween  nations,  and  parts  of  nations,  in  all  its  branches, 
and  is  regulated  by  prescribing  rules  for  carrying  on  that 
intercourse.  The  mind  can  scarcely  conceive  a  system 
for  regulating  commerce  between  nations,  which  shall 
exclude  ail  laws  oonceming  navigation,  which  shall  be 
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silent  on  the  fldmisnon  of  tbe  Teasels  of  the  one  nation 
Into  the  ports  of  the  other,  and  be  confined  to  prescribing 
rales  for  the  eondnct  of  individnals  in  the  actual  «nploy- 
ment  of  boying  and  selling,  or  of  barter. 

If  oommeroe  does  not  inolnde  navigation,  the  govern' 
ment  of  the  Union  has  no  direct  power  coaune«5eiiKdt.<to.B*T. 
over  that  snhjeet,  and  can  make  no  law 
prescribing  what  shall  constitnte  American  vessels,  or 
requiring  that  they  shall  be  navigated  by  American  sea- 
men. Tet  this  power  has  been  ezeroised  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  government,  has  been  exercised  with 
the  consent  of  all,  and  has  been  understood  by  all  to  be 
a  commercial  regalation.  All  America  understands,  and 
has  uniformly  understood,  the  word  oommeroe"  to 
comprehend  navigation.  It  was  so  understood,  and  must 
have  been  so  understood,  when  the  Constitution  was 
framed.  The  power  over  commerce^  including  navigap 
tion,  was  one  of  the  primary  objects  for  which  the  people 
of  America  adopted  their  government,  and  must  have 
been  contemplated  in  forming  it  The  convention  must 
have  used  the  word  in  that  sense,  because  all  have  un- 
derstood it  in  that  sense;  and  the  attempt  to  restrict  it 
comes  too  late. 

If  the  opinion  that  "  commerce,"  as  the  word  is  used 
in  the  Constitution,  comprehends  navigation  also,  requires 
any  additional  confirmation,  that  additionul  confirmation 
is,  we  think,  furnished  by  the  words  of  the  instrument 
itself. 

It  is  a  rule  of  construction,  acknowledged  by  ail,  that 
the  exceptions  from  a  power  mark  its       exceptions  from  » 
extent;  for  it  would  be  absurd,  as  weU  "^""^  "^^ 
as  useless,  to  except  from  a  granted  power  that  which 
was  ^ot  granted, — that  which  the  words  of  the  grant 
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aonXd  not  oompieheiicL  If,  then,  there  are  in  the  Con- 
stitution plain  ezoeptions  from  the  power  over  nariga- 
tion,  plain  inhibttions  to  the  ezeroiae  of  that  power  in  a 
partionlar  waj,  it  ii  a  proof  that  those  who  made  theie 
exceptions,  and  prescribed  these  inhibitions^  nnderstood 
the  power  to  which  they  applied  as  being  granted. 

The  ninth  section  of  the  first  article  declares  that'' no 
preference  shall  be  given,  by  any  regulation  of  commerce 
or  revenue,  to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  those  of 
another.'*  This  clause  cannot  be  understood  ss  applicable 
to  those  laws  only  which  are  passed  for  the  purposes  of 
revenue,  because  it  is  expressly  applied  to  commercial 
rci: Illations;  and  the  most  obvious  preference  which  can 
be  given  to  one  port  over  another,  in  regulating  com- 
merce,  relates  to  navigation.  But  the  subsequent  part 
of  the  sentence  is  still  more  explicit.  It  is,  nor  shall 
vessels  bound  to  or  from  one  State  be  obliged  to  enter, 
clear,  or  pay  duties  in  another."  These  words  have  a 
direct  reference  to  navigation. 

The  universally  acknouiedgcd  power  of  the  govern- 
Power  to  i„™  en.  "^^ut  to  imposc  embargoes  must  also 
{S^rSSljJSSSwt   be  considered  as  showing  that  all 

America  is  unitpr!  in  that  con??trnction 
which  comprehends  navigation  m  ilio  word  '*  coihuk  rce." 
Oentlemen  iiave  saiti,  in  argument,  that  this  is  a  branch 
of  the  war-making  power,  and  that  an  embargo  is  an 
instrument  of  war,  not  a  regulation  of  trade. 

That  it  may  be,  and  often  is,  used  us  an  instrument  of 
war  cannot  bo  denied.  An  embargo  may  be  imposed  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  equipment  or  manning  of 
a  fleet,  or  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  the  progress  of 
an  exx)edition  preparing  to  sail  from  a  particular  port. 
In  these,  and  in  simiiar  cases,  it  is  a  miUury  instrument, 
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and  partakes  of  the  nature  of  war.  Bot  all  embargoes 
are  not  of  this  description*  They  aroBometimee  resorted 
to  without  a  view  to  war,  and  with  a  fliiigl«  Tiew  to  com- 
meroe.  In  snch  oaae  an  embaigo  is  no  more  a  war 
measure  than  a  merohantman  is  a  ship  of  war  beoauso 
both  are  yesselB  which  navigate  the  ocean  with  sails  and 
seamen. 

When  Congress  imposed  that  embargo  which,  for  a 
time,  engaged  the  attention  of  every  man  in  the  United 
States,  the  avowed  object  of  the  law  was  the  protection 
of  commerce,  and  the  avoiding  of  war.  By  its  friends 
and  its  enemies  it  was  treated  as  a  commercial,  not  as  a 
war,  measure.  The  persevering  earnestness  and  zeai  with 
which  it  was  opposed,  in  a  part  of  oar  country  which 
supposed  its  interests  to  be  vitally  affected  by  the  act, 
cannot  be  foi^tten.  A  want  of  acnteness  in  discovering 
objections  to  a  measure  to  which  they  felt  the  most  deep- 
rooted  hostility  will  not  be  imputed  to  those  who  were 
arrayed  in  opposition  to  this.  Yet  they  never  suspected 
that  navigation  was  no  branch  of  trade,  and  was,  there- 
fore^ not  comprehended  in  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce.  They  did,  indeed,  contest  the  constitutionality 
of  the  act,  but  on  a  principle  which  admits  the  construc- 
tion for  which  the  appellant  contends.  They  denied  that 
the  particular  law  in  question  was  made  in  pursuance  of 
the  Oonstitution,  not  because  the  power  could  not  act  di- 
rectly on  vessel^  but  because  a  perpetual  embargo  was 
the  annihilation,  and  not  the  regulation,  of  commerce. 
In  terms,  they  admitted  the  applicability  of  the  words 
used  in  the  Constitution  to  vessels;  and  that,  in  a  case 
which  produced  a  degree  and  extent  of  excitement  calcu- 
lated to  draw  forth  every  principle  on  which  legitimate 
resistance  could  be  sustained.  No  example  could  more 
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strongly  illtetrate  the  nniversal  nndenta&ding  of  the 
American  people  on  thu  sabjeot 

The  word  need  in  the  Goiistitatioiiytheii^oomprehendi, 
and  has  been  always  nnderstood  to  comprehend,  naTiga- 
tion  within  its  meaning;  and  a  power  to  regulate  navi- 
gation IB  as  expressly  granted  as  if  that  term  had  been 
added  to  the  word  commerce." 

To  what  commerce  does  this  power  extend?  The 
TiiepowertontndaCd  Constitntion  informs  as,  to  commerce 

b^m™e^r>'^lp.^^il^  of  **  with  foreign  nation^  and  among  the 
i.M,rs..  I.  tw^n  the  soTentl  Ststes,  and  with  the  Indian 

United  state*  and  for-  ^ 


tribes.** 

It  has,  we  believe,  been  oniTersally  admitted  that 
these  words  comprehend  every  species  of  commercial  in- 
tercoarae  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  nations. 
No  sort  of  trade  can  be  carried  on  between  this  conntiy 
and  any  other  to  which  this  power  does  not  extend.  It 
has  been  tmly  said  that  commeroe,  as  the  word  is  ased 
in  the  Constitntion,  is  a  anit|  every  part  of  which  is  in- 
dicated by  the  term. 

If  this  be  the  admitted  meaning  of  the  word  in  its 
application  to  foreign  nations,  it  most  carry  the  same 
meaning  thronghout  the  sentence,  and  remain  a  nnit, 
unless  there  be  some  plain,  intelligible  cause  which 
alters  it. 

The  subject  to  which  the  power  is  next  applied  is  to 
Estent  of  power  with   commerce  "among  the  several  States." 

ncpect  to  commerce 

•moDg the siatea.  Tho  wofd  "among"  mcans  intermin- 
gled with.  A  thing  which  is  among  others  is  inter- 
mingled with  them.  Coramerco  among  tho  States  can- 
not stop  at  tho  external  boundary  lineof  eaoh  State, but 
may  be  introduced  into  the  interior. 
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It  is  not  intended  to  say  that  these  words  comprehend 
that  commerce  which  is  completely  internal,  which  is 
carried  on  between  man  and  man  in  a  State,  or  between 
different  parts  of  the  same  State,  and  which  does  not  ex- 
tend to  or  affect  other  States.  Snob  a  power  would  be 
inoonvenient>  and  is  certainly  nnnecessarj. 

Comprehensive  as  the  word  ''among''  is,  it  may  very 
properly  be  restrieted  to  that  commerce  which  concerns 
more  States  than  one.  The  phrase  is  not  one  which 
would  probably  have  been  selected  to  indicate  the  com- 
pletely  interior  traffic  of  a  State,  because  it  is  not  an 
apt  phrase  for  that  purpose;  and  the  enumeration  of  the 
particular  classes  of  commerce  to  which  the  power  was 
to  be  extended  would  not  baye  been  made,  had  the  in- 
tention been  to  extend  the  power  to  cTcry  description. 
The  enumeration  presupposes  something  not  enumerated ; 
and  that  something,  if  we  regard  the  language  or  the 
subject  of  the  sentence,  must  be  the  exclusively  internal 
commerce  of  a  State.  The  genius  and  character  of  the 
whole  government  seem  to  be^  that  ite  action  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  all  the  external  concerns  of  the  Kation;  and  to 
those  internal  concerns  which  affect  the  States  generally; 
but  not  to  those  which  are  completely  within  a  particular 
State,  which  do  not  affect  other  States,  and  with  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  execut- 
ing some  of  the  general  powers  of  the  government  The 
completely  internal  commerce  of  a  State,  then,  may  be 
considered  as  reserved  for  the  State  itself. 

But  in  regulating  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  the 


power  of  Congress  does  not  stop  at  the  ibepowvoi 
jurisdictional  lines  of  the  several  States,   

•  ,  ,  ,  ,  ...       wherBv«»  ill*  Mll||eet 

It  would  be  a  very  useless  power  if  it 

could  not  pass  those  lines.   The  commerce  of  the  United 
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States  with  foreign  natfoiis  it  that  of  the  whole  tfnited 
States.  Every  district  has  a  right  to  participate  ia  it 
The  deep  streams  which  penetrate  oar  coantry  in  eveiy 
direction  pass  through  the  interior  of  almost  every  State 
in  the  Union,  and  fnmish  the  means  of  eieroising  this 
right  If  Congress  has  the  power  to  regnlate  i%  that 
power  most  be  exmroised  whereTcr  the  subject  exists.  If 
it  exists  within  the  States^  if  a  foreign  voyage  may  oom- 
menoe  or  terminate  at  a  port  within  a  State,  then  the 
power  of  Congress  may  be  exercised  witbin  a  State. 

This  principle  is,  if  possible,  still  more  clear,  when  ap- 
plied  to  commerce  among  the  several  States."  They 
either  join  each  other,  in  which  ease  they  are  separated 
by  a  matbematical  line,  or  they  are  remote  from  each 
other,  in  which  case  other  States  lie  between  them.  What 
is  commerce  among"  them?  and  how  is  it  to  be  con- 
ducted ?  Can  a  trading  expedition  between  two  adjoin- 
ing States  commence  and  terminate  outside  of  each  ?  And 
if  the  trading  intercourse  be  between  two  States  remote 
from  each  other,  must  it  not  commence  in  one,  terminate 
in  the  other,  and,  probably,  pass  through  a  third  ?  Com- 
merce among  the  States  must,  of  necessity,  be  commerce 
with  the  States.  In  the  regulation  of  trade  with  the 
Indian  tribes^  the  action  of  the  law,  especially  when  the 
Constitution  was  made,  was  chiefly  within  a  State.  The 
power  of  Congress,  then,  whatever  it  may  be,  must  be 
exercised  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  several 
States.  The  sense  of  the  Kation  on  this  subject  is  une- 
quivocally manifested  by  the  provisions  made  in  the  laws 
for  transporting  goods  by  land  between  Baltimore  and 
Providence,  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and 
bet\V(3en  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  inquiry.  What  is  this  power  ? 
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It  18  the  po^vt  ^  to  reo^iilate;  that  is,  to  prescribe  the  rule 
by  which  coiiuiierce  is  to  be  governed.' 

.  Power  to  ropiilnto  coin- 

Ihis  power,  iiko  all  others  vested  m  mwoe^ T^t»[t^abw>- 
Congress,  is  complete  in  itself,  may  be 
exercised  to  its  utmost  extent,  and  acknowledges  no  lim- 
itations other  than  are  prescribed  in  the  Constitution. 
These  are  expressed  in  plain  terms,  and  do  not  allect  the 
questions  which  arise  in  this  case,  or  which  have  boeii 
discussed  at  the  bar.  If,  as  has  always  been  understood, 
the  sovereignty  of  Congress,  though  limited  to  spccihed 
objects,  is  plenary  as  to  those  objects,  the  power  over 
commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several 
States,  is  vested  in  Congress  as  absolutely  as  it  would  be 
in  a  single  government,  having  in  its  Constitution  tho 
same  restrictions  on  tiie  exorcise  of  the  power  as  arti 
found  III  the  ConstituUon  of  i'ac  I'snLed  States.  Tiio 
wisdom  and  the  discretion  of  Congress,  their  identitv  with 
the  people,  and  tho  influence  which  their  constituents 
possess  at  elections,  are,  in  this,  as  in  many  other  in- 
stances, as  that,  for  example,  of  declaring  war,  the  sole 
restraints  on  which  they  have  relied  to  secure  them  from 
its  abase.  They  are  the  restraiati  on  which  the  people 
most  often  rely  solely  in  all  representative  governments. 

The  power  of  Congress,  then,  comprehends  navigation 
within  the  limits  of  every  State  in  the 

•f  Power  of  Cod  cress  to 

Union;  so  far  as  that  navigation  may  :^i;;;^|.£r|;;fj^;^ 
be^  in  any  manner,  oonneoted  with  «r^°eve^' 'tstMe  ia 
**commeroe  with  foreign  nations^  or 
among  the  several  States,  or  with  the  Indian  tribes."  It 

^"  We  have,  In  Gibbons  u  Ogdeo,  that  magazine  of  constitutional 
law  upon  t)Mi  •subject,  a  definition  by  Chief  Justice  "^lar.liall  of 
what  it  is  to  regulate  commerce,  which  perhaptt  can  never  be  ex- 
celled in  its  brevity,  accuracy  and  comprehensiveneaB.'*  Miller, 
CoiiafcofU.&418l 
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may,  of  GonBeqaenoe^  pan  tbe  jorladiotional  line  of  New 
York,  and  act  upon  the  very  waters  to  which  tbe  pro- 
hibition now  under  consideration  applies. 

Bat  it  baa  been  urged  with  great  earneetneae,  that,  al- 
though the  power  of  Ck>ngre88  to  regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  aeveral  States,  be 
Thi»  Statw  i^xcludiHl    oo-eztensiye  with  the  subject  itself,  and 

from  tite  ezerciae  of  *       i»     •  ^ 

such  pow«r.  baTC  tto  otber  limits  than  are  prescribed 

in  the  Constitution,  yet  tbe  States  may  severally  exercise 
the  same  power  within  their  respective  jurisdiotionai  In 
support  of  this  argument  it  is  said  that  they  possessed  it, 
as  an  inseparable  attribute  of  sovereignty,  before  the 
formation  of  tbe  Constitution,  and  still  retain  it,  except 
so  far  as  they  have  surrendered  it  by  that  instrument; 
that  this  principle  results  from  the  nature  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  is  secured  by  the  Tenth  Amendment,  that  an 
affirmative  grant  of  power  is  not  exclusive,  unless  in  its 
own  nature  it  be  such  that  the  continued  exercise  of  it  by 
the  former  possessor  is  inconsistent  with  the  grant,  and 
that  this  is  not  of  that  description. 

The  appellant,  conceding  these  postulates,  except  the 
last,  contends  that  full  power  to  regulate  a  particular 
subject  implies  the  whole  power,  and  leaves  no  residuum; 
that  a  grant  of  tbe  whole  is  incompatible  with  the  exist- 
ence of  a  right  in  another  to  any  part  of  it 

Both  parties  have  appealed  to  the  Constitution,  to  legis- 
lative acts,  and  judicial  decisions;  and  have  drawn  argu- 
ments from  all  these  sources  Lo  support  and  illustrate  the 
propositions  they  respectively  maintain. 

The  grant  of  the  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  is,  like 

„  ,  ^  "the  power  to  regulate  connuerce,  made 
Ho  analogy  betweflu  '  » 

}!S£ in  general  terms,  and  has  never  been 
""""""•^  understood  to  interfere  with  the  exer- 

cise of  the  same  power  by  the  States;  and  hence  has  been 
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drawn  an  argument  which  has  been  applied  to  the  ques- 
tiou  under  consideration.  But  the  two  grants  are  not,  it 
is  conceived,  similar  in  their  terras  or  tlieir  nature.  Al- 
though many  of  the  powers  formerly  exercised  by  the 
St;it(  S  are  transferred  to  the  government  of  the  Union, 
Vet  tlie  .StaLo  '(ovonmients  remain,  and  constitute  a  most 
important  part  of  our  system.  The  power  of  taxation 
is  indispensable  to  their  existence,  and  is  a  power  which, 
in  its  own  nature,  is  capable  of  residing  in,  and  being 
exercised  by,  different  authorities  at  the  same  time.  We 
are  accastomed  to  see  it  placed,  for  different  purposes,  in 
different  bands.  Taxation  is  the  simple  operation  of 
taking  small  portions  from  a  perpetually  aooamulating 
man,  susceptible  of  almost  infinite  division;  and  a  poirer 
in  one  to  take  what  is  necessary  for  oertain  purposes  is 
not,  in  its  natore,  inoompatible  with  a  power  in  another 
to  take  what  is  ndeeesarj  for  other  purposes.  Congress 
is  anthorized  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  etc.,  to  pay  the 
debts,  and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States.  This  does  not  interfere 
with  the  power  of  the  States  to  tax  for  the  support  of 
their  own  govemments;  nor  is  the  exercise  of  that  power 
by  the  States  an  exercise  of  any  portion  of  the  power 
that  is  granted  to  the  United  States.  In  imposing  taxes 
for  State  purposes  they  are  not  doing  what  Congress  is 
empowered  to  do.  Congress  is  not  empowed  to  tax  for 
those  purposes  which  are  within  the  exolnsive  province 
of  the  States.  When,  then,  each  government  exercises 
the  power  of  taxation,  neither  is  exercising  the  power  of 
the  other.  But  when  a  State  proceeds  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations,  or  among  the  several  States, 
it  is  exeroising  the  very  power  that  is  granted  to  Con- 
gress, and  is  doing  the  very  thing  which  Congress  is  au- 
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thorized  to  do.  Thcro  is  no  analoi^y,  then,  between  the- 
power  of  tax.iLion  and  Llio  power  of  regulating  commerce. 

In  discussing  the  question  wliether  this  power  is  still 
^  „^ .        ^         in  the  States,  ia  the  case  under  consid- 

A  State  cannot  reRii-  ' 

CoMiSr'to'^JWS   ®''*^^^o°>  t^isiniss  from  it  the 

inquiry  whether  it  is  surrendered  by 
the  mere  grant  to  Congress,  or  is  retained  until  Congress- 
shall  exercise  the  power.  We  may  dismiss  that  inquiry 
beoanse  it  has  been  exercised,  and  the  regulatioos  wbioh- 
Congress  deemed  it  proper  to  make  are  now  in  fall  opera- 
tion. The  sole  question  is,  Can  a  Btate  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  Btates  while- 
Congress  is  regulating  it  ? 

The  counsel  for  the  respondent  answer  this  question  in< 
the  affirmative^  and  rely  very  much  on  the  restrictions  in 
the  tenth  section,  as  supporting  their  opinion.  Thej 
say,  yery  truly,  tiiat  limitations  of  a  power  furnish  ft 
strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  that  power; 
and  that  the  section  which  prohibits  the  States  from  lay- 
ing duties  on  imports  or  exports  proves  that  this  power 
might  have  been  exercised,  had  it  not  been  expressly  for^ 
bidden;  and,  consequentiy,  that  any  other  commercial: 
regulation,  not  expressly  forbidden,  to  which  the  original 
power  of  the  Btate  was  competent,  may  still  be  made. 

That  this  restriction  shows  the  opinion  of  the  conven- 
tion that  a  State  might  impose  duties  on  exports  and  im^ 
ports,  if  not  expressly  forbidden,  will  be  conceded;  but 
that  it  follows,  as  a  consequence,  from  this  concession, 
tiiat  a  State  may  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations 
and  among  the  States,  cannot  be  admitted. 

We  must  first  determine  whether  the  act  of  laying 
"  duties  or  imposts  on  imports  or  exports"  is  considered 
in  the  Constitution  as  a  branch  of  the  taxing  power,  or 
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of  the  power  to  regulate  commcrco.    We  think  it  very 

clear  that  it  is  considered  as  a  branch  of 

the  taxing  power.  It  is  so  treated  in  the   Thepowwof  impoaine 

°  duttM  oo  tmporta  and 

first  clause  of  the  eighth  section :  "  Con-  SSFSSSiS  pww?*  *** 
gress  sliaii  have  power  to  lay  and  col- 
lect taxes, duties, imposts,  and  excises;"  and  before  com- 
merce is  mentioned,  the  rule  by  wlncli  the  exercise  of  this 
power  must  be  governed  is  declared.  It  is,  that  all  duties, 
imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform.  In  a  separate  clause 
of  the  oniimeratioD  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  is 
given,  as  being  entirely  distinct  from  the  right  to  levy 
taxes  and  imposts,  and  as  being  a  new  power  not  before 
conferred.  The  Constitution,  then,  considers  these  pow- 
ers as  substantive,  and  distinct  from  each  other;  and  so 
places  them  in  the  enumeration  it  contains.  The  power 
of  imposing  duties  on  imports  is  classed  with  the  power 
to  levy  taxes,  and  that  seems  to  be  its  natural  place.  But 
the  power  to  Icvj'  taxes  could  never  be  considered  as 
abridging  the  right  of  the  States  on  that  subject;  and 
they  might,  consequently,  have  exeroised  it  by  levying 
duties  on  imports  or  exports,  had  the  Oonstitation  con- 
tained no  prohibition  on  this  subject  This  prohibition, 
tben^ia  an  exception  from  the  acknowledged  power  of  the 
States  to  levy  taxes,  not  from  the  qaestionable  power  to 
regulate  commerce. 

A  duty  of  tonnage**  is  as  much  a  tax  as  a  duty  ou 


imports  or  exports;  and  the  reason   ^  ^ 

*  *         '  A  dufv  of  toot 

which  induced  the  prohibition  of  those   ^^^''t^'^^®*' ' 


anace  ii 

if  hn- 

potslCK  taxes. 

taxes  extends  to  this  also.  This  tax 
may  be  imposed  by  a  State^  with  the  consent  of  Congress ; 
and  it  may  be  admitted  that  Congress  cannot  give  a  right 
to  a  State,  in  virtue  of  its  own  powers.  But  a  duty  of  ton- 
nage being  part  of  the  power  of  imposing  taxes,  its  pro- 
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hibition  may  certainly  be  made  to  depend  on  Congiess, 
'withoat  affording  any  implication  reapecting  a  power  to 
regalate  commerce.  It  is  trae  that  dnties  may  often  be, 
and  in  fact  often  are,  imposed  on  tonnage,  with  ayiewto 
the  regnlation  of  commerce;  bnt  they  may  be  ako  im- 
posed with  a  view  to  levenne;  and  it  wai,  therefore^ 

a  pradent  preoaoticm  to  pn^ibit  the 
jbe  BtatM  pmhM^  Statcs  fiom  exeicisinff  thiB  Dower.  The 

from  <>x«»reMe  or  loll    « «       .        •  v»  • 

luitoiL  ^  oon^  i^oa  that  the  same  measure  might,  ac- 
cording to  drenmstancesy  be  arranged 
with  different  classes  of  power,  was  no  novelty  to  the 
framers  of  oor  Constitntion.  Those  iUostrions  statesmen 
and  patriots  had  been,  many  of  them,  deeply  engaged  in 
the  discnasions  which  preceded  the  war  of  our  Bevolation, 
and  all  of  tbem  were  well  read  in  those  discossions.  The 
right  to  regalate  commerce,  even  by  the  imposition  of 
daties,  was  not  controverted;  bnt  the  right  to  impose  a 
duty  for  the  purpose  of  revenue  produced  a  war  as  im- 
portent^  perhaps,  in  its  consequences  to  the  human  race, 
as  any  the  world  has  ever  witnessed. 

These  restrictions,  then,  are  on  the  taxing  power,  not 
on  that  to  regulate  commerce;  and  presuppose  the  ex- 
istence of  that  which  they  restrain,  not  of  that  which 
they  do  not  purport  to  restrain. 

But  the  inspection  laws  are  said  to  be  regulations  of 
commerce,  and  are  certainly  recognissed  in  the  Constitu- 
tion as  being  passed  in  the  exercise  of  a  power  remain- 
ing with  the  States. 

That  inspection  laws  may  hare  a  remote  and  con- 
siderable influence  on  commerce  will  not  be  denied;  hot 
that  a  power  to  regulate  commerce  is  the  source  from 
which  the  right  to  pass  them  is  deriyed  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted. The  object  of  inspection  laws  is  to  improve  the 
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quality  of  articles  produced  by  the  labor  of  a  country^ 

to  lit  them  for  exportation;  or,  it  may 

be,  for  domestic  use.    They  act  upon    Li^'^T'^lto  *ubj^t  u>- 

.         ,  .     ^  ,    -        .    ,  ^ .  ,       fore  It  becomes  on  or- 

the  subject  beioro  it  becomes  an  article    ticieof  foreign  or  inter- 


of  foreign  commerce,  or  of  commerce 
among  the  States,  and  prepare  it  for  iliat  purpose.  They 
form  a  poition  of  that  immense  mass  of  legislation 
which  embraces  everything  within  the  territory  oi  a 
State  not  surrendered  to  the  General  Government;  all 
which  can  be  most  advantageously  exercised  by  Llie 
States  themselves.  Inspection  laws,  quarantine  laws, 
health  laws  of  eveiy  deeoriptioii,  as  well  as  laws  for 
regulating  the  internal  commerce  of  a  State,  an^  those 
which  respeot  tompike  loads,  ferries^  etc.,  are  component 
parte  of  this  mas^ 

Ko  direct  general  power  over  these  objects  is  granted 
to  Congress;  and  consequently  they  re- 
main snbject  to  State  Illation.  If  SS^ti^q^SSSSS? 
the  legislative  power  of  the  Union  oan  ngiim8ubi.ct  ta tet* 
reach  them,  it  must  be  for  Kational 
purposes;  it  most  be  where  the  power  is  expressly  given 
for  a  special  purpose,  or  is  clearly  incidental  to  some 
power  which  is  expressly  given.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
government  of  the  Union,  in  the  exercise  of  ita  express 
powers,  that^  for  example^  of  regulating  commerce  with 
foreign  nations  and  among  the  States,  may  use  means 
that  may  also  be  employed  by  a  State  in  the  exercise  of 
ite  acknowledged  powers;  that,  for  example^  of  regnlat' 
mg  commerce  within  the  State.   If  p„^„  ^ 
Congress  license  vessels  to  sail  from  <x^i«>^ 
one  port  to  another  in  the  same  State^  the  act  is  supposed 
to  be  neoessftrily  incidental  to  the  power  expressly 
granted  to  Congress,  and  implies  no  claim  of  a  direct 
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power  to  relate  the  parely  iaterntl  oommeroe  of  a 
State,  or  to  act  directly  on  its  system  of  police.  So,  if  a 
State,  in  passing  laws  on  subjects  aeknowledged  to  be 
within  its  control,  and  with  a  view  to  those  subjects, 
shall  adopt  a  measure  of  the  same  character  with  one 
which  Congress  may  adopt,  it  does  not  derive  its  au- 
thority from  the  particniar  power  which  has  been 
granted,  but  from  some  other  which  remains  with  the 
State,  and  may  be  execnted  by  the  same  means.  All  ex- 
perience shows  that  the  same  measures,  or  measures 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  each  other,  may  flow  from 
distinct  powers;  but  this  does  not  prove  that  the  powers 
themselves  are  identical  Although  the  means  used  in 
their  execution  may  sometimes  approach  each  other  so 
nearly  as  to  be  confounded,  there  are  other  situations  in 
which  they  are  sulBciently  distinct  to  establish  their  in- 
dividuality. 

In  our  complex  system,  presenting  the  rare  and  diffi- 
cult scheme  of  one  general  government, 

l!^!]rwii7n'^^!^iy  whose  action  extends  over  the  whole^ 

Driae  imder  our  oom-    ,    .     ,  ,  ,  ,  .  , 

pi.  xs>st«n«(|{otw  but  which  possesses  only  certain  enu- 

merated  powers,  and  of  numerous  State 
governments,  which  retain  and  exercise  all  powers  not 
delegated  to  the  Union,  contests  respecting  power  must 
arise.  Were  it  even  otherwise,  the  measures  taken  by 
the  respective  governments  to  execute  their  acknowl- 
edged powers  would  often  be  of  the  same  description, 
and  might  sometimes  interfere.  This,  however,  does  not 
prove  that  the  one  is  exercising,  or  has  a  right  to  exeis 
cise,  the  powers  of  the  other. 

The  acts  of  Congress,  passed  in  1796  and  1799,'  empow- 
ering and  directing  the  olficers  of  the  General  Govern- 

lSaaiAW%pilMS;  8U.aiAW8,[klS8L 
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ment  to  conlonii  to  and  aesist  ia  the  ezeontioa  of  the 
-qnarantiiie  and  health  laws  of  a  State,  ^  _ 

pibceedi  it  is  said,  upon  the  idea  that  SS35>w|?^^SrM 
tiieae  laws  are  conatitntional.  It  is  K-guta^rSoMiir 
undoabtedly  true  that  they  do  prooeed 
upon  that  idea;  and  the  oonstitatiooality  of  snoh  laws 
has  never,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  been  denied.  But 
they  do  not  imply  an  acknowledgment  that  a  State  may 
•rightfully  regulate  oommeroe  with  foreign  nations,  or 
among  the  States;  for  they  do  not  imply  that  saoh  laws 
are  an  exercise  of  that  power,  or  enacted  with  a  view  to 
it  On  the  contrary,  they  are  treated  as  quarantine  and 
health  laws,  are  so  denominated  in  the  acts  of  Congress^ 
and  are  considered  as  flowing  from  the  acknowledged 
power  of  a  State  to  proyide  for  the  health  of  its  citizens. 
Bnt  as  it  was  apparent  that  some  of  the  provisions  made 
for  this  purpose,  and  in  virtue  of  this  power,  might  in- 
terfere with,  and  be  affected  by,  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  made  for  the  regulation  of  commerce,  Congress, 
in  that  spirit  of  harmouy  and  conciliation  which  ought 
always  to  characterize  the  conduct  of  governments  stand- 
ing in  the  relation  which  that  of  the  Union  and  those  of 
the  States  bear  to  each  other,  has  directed  ita  officers  to 
aid  in  the  execution  of  these  laws;  and  has,  in  some 
measure,  adapted  its  own  legislation  to  this  object,  by 
making  provisions  in  aid  of  those  of  the  States.  But  in 
making  these  provisions  the  opinion  is  unequivocally 
manifested  that  Congress  may  control  the  State  laws,  so 
far  as  it  may  be  necessazy  to  control  them  for  the  rega- 
lation  of  commerce. 

The  act  passed  in  1803,'  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
slaves  into  nny  State  which  shall  itself  prohiljit  their  im- 
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portatioD,  implies,  it  is  said,  an  admisdon  that  the  States 

possessed  the  power  to  ezolode  or  admit 

Power  with  reimect  to.«  m  ■.•■.•^••^        j  ai.  ». 

importatioo  of  sutm  thom;  from  which  it  u  inferred  that 

into  the BtAtPs  doesDOt      ,  ,  ,  , 

admit  tbt-i^-Ks^aHion  of  thev  posBcss  the  same  power  with  re- 

may  stmiUtr  power.  »  * 

spect  to  other  articles. 
If  this  inference  were  correct)  if  this  power  was  exer- 
cised not  nnder  any  particular  clause  in  the  Oonstitntion, 
bnt  in  virtae  of  a  general  right  orer  the  sabjeot  of  com- 
merce, to  exist  as  long  as  the  Constitution  itself,  it  might 
now  be  exercised.  Any  State  might  now  import  Aifri- 
can  slaves  into  its  own  territory.  Bat  it  is  obTions  that 
the  power  of  the  States  over  this  sabjeot  previoos  to  the 
year  1808  constitotes  an  exception  to  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  regulate  commerce,  and  the  exception  is  ex- 
pressed in  such  words  as  to  manifest  dearly  the  intention 
to  continoe  the  pre-existing  right  of  the  States  to  admit 
or  exdade^  for  a  limited  period.  The  words  are,  "  The 
migration  or  importation  of  sach  persons  as  any  of  the 
States,  now  existing,  shaU  think  proper  to  admit,  shall 
not  be  prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  year 
1808."  The  whole  object  of  the  exception  is  to  preserve 
the  power  to  those  States  which  might  be  disposed  to 
exercise  it;  and  its  language  seems  to  the  court  to  con- 
vey this  idea  unequivocally.  The  possession  of  this  par- 
ticular power,  then,  daring  the  time  limited  in  the  Con- 
stitution, cannot  be  admitted  to  prove  the  possession  of 
any  other  similar  power. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  act  of  August  7,  1789,  ac- 
8o  with  «Kpect  to  ^   knowledges  a  concurrent  power  in  the 


^iS|S^'t?f5S-  States  to  rcguhito  the  conduct  of  pilots, 
i^oon  uetori>nots.  hence  is  interred  an  admission  of 


their  concurrent  ri;_,^ht  witti  Cor\i^TQss.  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations,  and  amongst  the  States. 
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But  this  inference  is  not,  we  tliink,  justiiied  bj  tiie 
fact. 

Although  Congress  cannot  enable  a  State  to  legislate^ 
Congress  may  adopt  the  provisions  of  a  State  on  any  sub- 
ject. "When  the  government  of  the  Union  was  brought 
into  existence,  it  found  a  system  for  the  regolation  of  its 
pilots  in  fnll  force  in  every  State.  The  act  which  has 
been  mentioned  adopts  this  system,  and  gives  it  the  same 
validity  as  if  its  provisiooB  bad  been  specially  made  by 
Congress.  Bat  the  act,  it  may  be  said,  is  prospectiTe 
also,  and  the  adoption  of  laws  to  be  made  in  future  pre- 
supposes the  right  in  the  maker  to  legislate  on  the  sob- 
ject 

The  act  nnqnestionaUy  manifests  an  intention  to  leave 
this  subject  entirely  to  the  States,  until  Congress  should 
think  proper  to  interpose;  but  the  very  enactment  of 
such  a  law  indicates  an  opinion  that  it  was  necessary; 
that  the  existing  system  would  not  be  applicable  to  the 
new  state  of  things,  unless  expressly  applied  to  it  by 
Congress.  But  this  section  is  confined  to  pilots  within 
the  bays,  inlets,  rivers,  harbors  and  ports  of  the  United 
States,**  which  are,  of  course,  in  whole  or  in  part»  also 
within  the  limits  of  some  particular  State.  The  acknowl- 
edged power  of  a  State  to  regulate  its  police,  its  domestic 
trade,  and  to  govern  its  own  citizens^  may  enable  it  to 
legislate  on  this  subject,  to  a  considerable  extent;  and 
the  adoption  of  its  system  by  Congress,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  it  to  the  whole  subject  of  commerce,  does  not 
seem  to  the  court  to  imply  a  right  in  the  States  so  to 
apply  it  of  their  own  authority.  But  the  adoption  of 
the  State  system  being  temporary,  being  only  ^  until 
farther  legislative  provision  shall  be  made  by  Congress," 
shows,  eonolnsively,  an  opinion  that  Congress  could  con* 
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trol  the  whole  sabject,  and  might  adopt  the  Bystem  of 
the  States,  or  provide  one  of  its  own. 

A  State,  it  is  said,  or  even  a  private  dtizen,  may  eon- 
Bhwr  to  ereot  %hu  "^©t  light-houses.  Bttt  gentlemen 
term's  o^eg.  mwt  be  awaie  that*  if  this  proves  a 
uuuos  oommaroe.      power  in  a  State  to  regalate  com- 

meree,  it  proves  that  the  same  power  is  in  the  citizen. 
States,  or  individaals,  who  own  lands,  may,  if  not  forbid- 
den by  law,  ereot  on  those  lands  what  boildings  they 
please ;  bat  this  power  is  entirely  distinct  from  that  of 
regulating  commerce*  and  may,  we  presume  be  re- 
strained, if  exercised  so  as  to  produce  a  pablio  mischief. 

These  acts  were  cited  at  the  bar  for  the  pnrpose  of 
Acu,,i..,ir.ii.oe«ub-  showin-  an  opinion  in  Congress  that 
i^theTt;it^to7«J"  the  States  possess,  concurrently  with 
ute  commerce.  Legislature  of  the  Union,  the 

power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and 
among  tho  States.  Upon  reviewing  them,  we  think  they 
do  not  establish  the  proposition  they  were  intended  to 
prove.  They  show  the  opinion  that  the  States  retain 
powers  enabling  them  to  pass  the  laws  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made,  not  that  those  laws  proceed  from  the 
particular  power  whi(  h  has  been  delegated  to  Congress. 
It  has  been  contended  by  tho  counsel  for  the  appol- 

Ti»t«in"to«,ru-  t'^'^^'      ^^^^  ^^'^^'^  "  rogulate" 

iSw  Wlrlhl  th'"g    implies  in  its  nature  full  power  over 

the  thing  to  bo  regulated,  it  excludes, 
necessarily,  the  action  of  all  others  that  wouUl  perform 
the  same  operation  on  the  same  thing.  That  regulation 
is  designed  for  the  entire  result,  applying  to  those  parts 
which  remain  as  they  were,  as  well  as  to  those  winch 
are  altered.  It  produceb  a  uiulorm  whole,  which  is  as 
muoti  disturbed  and  deranged  by  changing  what  the 
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regulating  power  designs  to  leaye  nntonehed  as  that  on 
which  it  has  operated. 

There  is  groat  foroe  in  this  argument^  and  the  oonrt  is 
not  satisfied  that  it  has  been  xefated. 

Since,  bovreyer,  in  exercising  the  power  of  regnlat- 
ing  their  own  purely  internal  affairs, 

,  «  .  •>       .%      ft.,    .  Acta  of  State  Leglsl*' 

whether  of  trading  or  pohceu  the  States  t  ^t^  >>»>  t  yi>  i  i  u>tiM 

law  of  Ooogrefls. 

may  sometimes  enact  lawa  the  validity 
of  which  depends  on  their  interfering  with,  and  being 
contrary  to,  an  act  of  Congress  passed  in  parsnance  of  the 
Constitntion,  the  court  will  enter  upon  the  inquiry, 
whether  the  laws  of  New  York,  as  expounded  by  the 
highest  tribunal  of  that  State,  have,  in  their  application 
to  this  case,  come  into  collision  with  an  act  of  Congress, 
and  deprived  a  dtizen  of  a  right  to  which  that  act  enti- 
tles him.  Should  this  collisitm  exists  it  will  be  immaterial 
whether  those  laws  were  passed  in  virtue  of  a  concurrent 
power  *^lo  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and 
among  the  several  States,"  or  in  virtue  of  a  power  to 
regulate  their  domestic  trade  and  police.  In  one  caae 
and  the  other  the  acts  of  New  York  must  yield  to  the 
law  of  Congress;  and  the  decision,  sustaining  the  priv- 
i!c<^c  they  confer  sgainst  a  right  given  by  a  law  of  tbe 
Union,  must  be  erroneous. 

This  opinif  n  has  been  frequently  expressed  in  this 
■court,  and  is  founded  as  well  on  the  nature  of  the  gov- 
ernment as  on  the  words  of  tbe  Constitution.  In  argu* 
ment»  however,  it  has  been  contended  that,  if  a  la^v 
passed  by  a  State  in  the  exercise  of  its  acknowledged 
^vereignty,  comes  into  conflict  with  a  law  passed  by 
Congress  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution,  they  af- 
fect the  subject^  and  each  other,  like  equal  opposing 
powers. 
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fiat  the  framers  of  our  Constitntion  fores  a    this  state 

of  things,  and  provided  for  it  by  de- 

HiZuru,;:;  ilws'^d  faring  the  supremacy  not  only  of  it- 
tr^^^nmde  in  pur-  ^^^^  j^^^    ^j^^  j^^^  parwanoe 

of  it.    The  nullity  of  any  act  inconsist- 
ent with  the  Constitution  is  prodnced  by  the  declaration 

that  the  Constitution  is  the  supreme  !nw.  The  appropri- 
ate application  of  that  part  of  the  clause  which  confers 
the  same  supremacy  on  laws  and  treaties  is  to  such  acts 
of  the  State  Legislatures  as  do  not  transcend  their  powers, 
lint,  thouf^h  enacted  in  tlic  execution  of  acknowlcd^jjed 
Stale  jiowers,  interfere  with,  or  are  contrary  to,  tlie  laws 
of  Conf,'ress  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution,  or 
some  treaty  made  under  the  autliorit}'  of  the  Tnited 
States.  In  every  such  case  the  act  of  (.'on^ress,  or  trenty,  is 
supreuie;  aiul  the  law  of  the  Stiite,  though  enacted  in  the 
exercise  of  powers  not  controverted,  must  yield  to  it. 

In  pursuing  this  inquiry  at  the  bar,  it  has  been  said 
Act  for  regulating  uie    that  the  Constitution  does  not  confer 

coastinfr  tr«do  tarn-      ,        .   ,        -  .  n 

lucHi  In  detail.  the  Tight  of  mtcrcourse  between  State 

and  State.  That  right  derives  its  source  from  those 
laws  whoso  authority  is  acknowledged  by  civilized  man 
throughout  the  world.  This  is  true.  The  Constitution 
found  it  an  existing  right,  and  gave  to  Congress  the 
power  to  regulate  it.  In  the  exercise  of  this  power  Con- 
gress has  passed  "An  act  for  enrolling  or  licensing  ships 
or  TeiselB  to  be  employed  in  the  eoaating  trade  and 
flsheriea,  and  for  regnlating  the  same."  The  coansel  for 
the  respondent  contend  that  this  act  does  not  give  the 
right  to  sail  from  port  to  port,  bnt  confines  itself  to 
regnlating  a  pre-existing  right,  so  far  only  as  to  confer 
certain  priTiIeges  on  enrolled  and  licensed  Yessels  in  its 
exercise. 
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It  will  at  once  occur,  that,  when  a  Legislature  attaches 
certain  privileges  and  exemptions  to  the  exercise  of  a 
right  over  which  its  control  is  absolute,  the  law  musL 
imply  a  power  to  exercise  the  right.  The  privileges  are 
gone  il  the  right  itself  bo  anniluiatcd.  It  would  be  con- 
trary to  all  reason,  and  to  the  course  of  human  affairs, 
to  say  that  a  State  ib  unable  to  strip  a  vessel  of  the  par- 
ticular privileges  attendant  on  the  exercise  of  a  right, 
and  yet  may  annul  the  right  itself;  that  the  State  of 
New  York  cannot  prevent  aa  enrolled  and  licensed  Teasel, 
pzooeediDg  from  Elizabethtawn,  in  New  Jersey,  to  New 
York,  from  enjoying  in  her  course,  and  on  her  entrance 
into  port,  all  the  privileges  conferred  by  the  act  of  Con- 
gress; but  can  shut  her  np  in  her  own  port,  and  prohibit 
altogether  her  entering  the  waters  and  poria  <tf  another 
State.  To  the  coort  it  seems  very  clear  that  the  whole 
act  on  the  subject  of  the  coasting  trade,  according  to 
those  principles  which  govern  the  constmction  of  stat- 
nteSj  implies,  nneqaivocally,  an  anthority  to  licensed 
vessels  to  carry  on  the  coasting  trade. 

Bnt  we  will  proceed  briefly  to  notice  those  sections 
which  bear  more  directly  on  Uie  subject 

The  first  section  declares  that  vessels  enrolled  by 
virtue  of  a  previous  law,  and  certain 
other  vessels  enrolled  as  desortbed  in 
that  act,  and  having  a  license  in  force,  as  is  by  the  act 
required,  ''and  no  others,  shall  be  deemed  ships  or 
vessels  of  the  United  States,  entitled  to  the  privileges  of 
ships  or  vessels  employed  in  the  coasting  trade." 

This  section  seems  to  the  court  to  contain  a  positive 
enactment  that  the  vessels  it  describes  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  privileges  of  ships  or  vessels  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade.  These  privileges  cannot  be  separated 
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from  the  trade,  and  cannot  be  enjoyed,  unless  the  trade 
may  be  prosecuted.  The  grant  of  the  privilege  is  an  idle, 
empty  form,  conveying  nothing,  unless  it  convey  the 
right  to  which  the  privilege  is  attached,  and  in  the  exer- 
cise of  which  its  whoio  vaiuc  cousists.  To  construe  these 
words  otherwise  than  as  entitling  the  ships  or  vessels 
described  to  carry  oa  the  coasting  trade  would  be,  wo 
think,  to  disregard  the  apparent  intent  of  the  act. 

The  fourth  section  directs  the  proper  officer  to  grant 
iy>urt]i  secuoB  of  u»   '®  *  ^^^sel  qualified  to  receive  it  "a 

Hceiise  for  carrying  on  the  coasting 
trade,"  and  prescribes  its  form.  After  reciting  the  com- 
pliance of  the  a^iplloant  with  the  previoas  requisites  of 
the  law,  the  operative  words  of  the  instrumeiit  are, 
^'lleense  is  hereby  granted  for  the  said  steamboat,  Bel- 
lona,  to  be  employed  in  carrying  on  the  coasting  trade 
for  one  year  from  the  date  hereof,  and  no  longer.*' 

These  are  not  the  words  of  the  oflBcer;  they  are  the 
words  of  the  Legislature,  and  convey  as  explicitly  the 
authority  the  act  intended  to  give,  and  operate  as  effect* 
iially,  as  if  they  bad  been  inserted  in  any  other  part  of 
the  act  than  in  the  license  itself. 

The  word  *Micense"  means  permission  or  authority; 

and  a  license  to  do  any  particular  thing 
and  ^xt.  nt  of  riKht  IS  a  pormissiou  or  anthonty  to  do  that 

trAoaferred  thereby.  ...  • 

thmg;  and  if  granted  by  a  person  hav- 
ing power  to  grant  it,  transfers  to  the  grantee  the  right 
to  do  whatever  it  purports  to  authorise.  It  certainly 
transfers  to  him  all  the  right,  which  the  grantor  can 
transfer,  to  do  what  is  within  the  terms  of  the  license. 

Would  the  validity  or  effect  of  such  an  instniment  be 
questioned  by  the  respondent,  if  ezecnted  by  persons 
claiming  legnlarly  under  the  laws  of  Kew  Tork? 
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The  license  i};u.,t  be  understood  to  be,  what  it  purports 
to  be,  a  legislative  authority  to  the  steamboat  lltlloua 
"to  be  employed  in  carrying  on  the  coasting  trade  for 
one  year  from  this  date.'* 

It  has  been  denied  that  these  words  authorize  a  voy- 
age from  New  Jersey  to  New  York.  It  is  true  that  no 
porta  are  apedfied;  but  ft  it  equally  trae  that  the  worda 
used  are  perfectly  intelligible,  and  do  ooDfer  SQob  aQ> 
thority  as  nnqnestionably  aa  if  the  porta  had  been  men- 
tioned. The  ooaating  trade  ia  a  term  well  nndentood. 
The  law  haa  defined  it;  and  all  know  ita  meaning  per- 
fectly. The  act  deacribea,  with  great  minntenesa,  the 
Tariooa  operations  of  a  vessel  engaged  in  it;  and  it  can- 
not,  we  think,  be  doubted  that  a  voyage  from  New  Jer- 
aey  to  New  York  ia  one  of  those  operations. 

Notwitbatandlng  the  decided  langaage  of  the  license, 
it  has  also  been  maintained  that  it  p„,^ 
givea  no  right  to  trade;  and  that  its  ^^oaS!* 
sole  purpose  ia  to  confer  the  American 
character. 

The  anawer  given  to  this  argument^  that  the  Ameri- 
can character  ia  conferred  by  the  enrolment,  and  not  by 
the  license,  is,  we  think,  founded  too  clearly  in  the  words 
of  the  law  to  require  the  support  of  any  additional  ob- 
servations. The  enrolment  of  vessels  designed  for  the 
coasting  trade  corresponds  precisely  with  the  registra- 
tion of  vessels  designed  for  the  foreign  trade,  and  re- 
quires every  circumstance  which  can  constitute  the 
American  character.  T!  n  license  can  be  granted  only 
to  vessels  already  enrolled,  if  they  be  of  the  burden  of 
twenty  tons  and  upwards;  and  requires  no  circumstance 
essential  to  the  American  character. 

The  object  of  the  license,  then,  cannot  be  to  ascertain 
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the  ohaTMter  of  the  TesBel,  lyat  to  do  what  it  professes  to 
dO|»  that  is,  to  gi^e  permiaBion  to  a  Tessel,  already  proved 
by  her  eoroimeiit  to  be  Amerioaii,  to  carry  on  the  coaat- 
ing  trade. 

Bat  if  the  license  be  a  permit  to  carry  on  the  coasting 
trade,  the  respondent  denies  that  these  boats  were  en- 
gaged in  that  trade,  or  that  the  deofee  under  considera- 
tion has  restrained  them  from  prosecutin<r  it.  The  boats 
of  the  appellant  were,  we  are  told,  employed  in  the  trans- 
portation  of  passengers;  and  this  is  no  part  of  that  com- 
meroe  which  Congress  may  regulate. 

If,  as  oar  whole  course  of  legislation  on  this  subject 
^,  ^. ,  .       shows,  the  power  of  Congress  has  been 

No  distinction  »)^t  ween  ~»         r  o 

i^%n7^'^llV{^p^-  universally  understood  in  America  to 
p'u";:^'  ini^nl^o^S:   comprehend  navigation,  it  is  a  very  per- 

tioo  of  property.  -        •  *  i     •  . 

suasive,  if  not  a  conclusive,  argument 
to  prove  that  the  construction  is  correct;  and  if  it  be 

correct,  no  clear  distinction  is  perceived  between  the 
power  to  regulate  vessels  employed  in  transporting  men 
for  hire  and  property  for  hire.  The  subject  is  transferred 
to  Conn;ress,  and  no  exception  to  the  grant  can  be  admitted 
which  is  not  proved  hv  the  words  or  the  nature  of  the 
thing.  A  coasting  vessel  employed  in  the  transportation 
of  passengers  is  as  much  a  portion  of  tlie  A  merican  marine 
as  one  employed  in  the  transportation  of  a  cargo,  and  no 
reason  is  perceived  why  such  vessel  should  be  withdrawn 
from  the  regulating  power  of  that  government  which  has 
been  thought  best  fitted  for  the  purpose  generally.  The 
provisions  of  the  law  respecting  native  seamen,  and  re- 
specting ownership,  are  as  applicable  to  vessels  carrying 
men  as  to  vessels  carrying  manufactures;  and  no  reason 
is  perceived  why  the  power  over  the  subject  should  not 
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be  placed  in  the  same  bands.  The  argument  arged  at 
the  bar  reato  on  the  loandation  that  the  power  of  Con- 
greas  does  not  extend  to  navigation  as  a  knnnch  of  com- 
meroe^  and  can  onlj  be  applied  to  that  subject  incidentally 
and  occasionally.  But  if  that  foundation  be  removed, 
we  must  show  some  plain,  intelligible  distinction,  sup- 
ported by  the  Constitntion  or  by  reason,  for  discriminat* 
iug  between  the  power  of  Congress  over  vessels  employed 
in  navigating  the  same  seas.  We  can  perceive  no  such 
distinction. 

If  we  refer  to  the  Cdnstitution,  the  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  it  is  rather  against  the  distinction.  The 
section  which  restrains  Congress  from  prohibiting  the 
migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the 
States  may  think  proper  to  admit,  until  the  year  1808, 
has  always  been  considered  as  an  exception  from  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce,  and  certainly  seems  to  class 
migration  with  importation.  Higration  applies  as  ap- 
propriately to  voluntary  as  importation  does  to  involun- 
tary arrivals;  and  so  far  as  an  exception  from  a  power 
proves  its  existence,  this  section  proves  that  the  power  to 
regulate  commerce  applies  equally  to  the  regulation  of 
vessels  employed  in  transporting  men  who  pass  from 
place  to  place  voluntarily,  and  to  those  who  pass  in- 
voluntarily. 

If  the  power  reside  in  Congress,  as  a  portion  of  the 
general  grant  to  regulate  commerce,  then  acts  applying 
that  power  to  vessels  gonoraliy  must  be  construed  as  com- 
prehending all  vessels.  If  none  appear  to  be  excl  tided  by 
the  language  of  the  act,  none  can  be  excluded  by  con- 
struction. Vessels  have  always  been  employed,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  in  the  transportation  of  passengers, 
and  have  never  been  supposed  to  be,  on  that  account^ 
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witbdrawn  from  the  control  or  protection  of  Congress. 
Packets  which  ply  along  the  coast  as  well  as  those 
which  make  Toyagee  hetween  Europe  and  America  con- 
sider the  transportation  of  passengers  as  an  important 
part  of  their  business.  Yet  it  has  never  been  suspected 
that  the  general  laws  of  navigation  did  not  apply  to 
them. 

The  duty  act,  sections  twenty-three  and  forty^siz,  con- 
tains proYinons  respecting  passengers,  and  shows  that 
▼essels  which  transport  them  have  the  same  rights,  and 
must  perform  the  same  duties,  with  other  vessels.  They 
are  governed  by  the  general  laws  of  navigation. 

In  the  progress  of  things  this  seems  to  have  grown  into 
a  particular  employment,  and  to  have 

Act  of  March  2, 1819,  for  j  i  ax     x«  m 

"reguiaunKpMogngT  attracted  the  particular  attention  of 
government  Congress  was  no  longer 
satisfied  with  comprehending  vessels  engaged  specially 
in  this  business  within  those  provisions  which  were  in- 
tended for  vessels  generally;  and  on  the  2d  of  March, 
1S19,  passed  "An  act  regulating  passenger  ships  and  ves- 
sels." This  wise  and  humane  law  provides  for  the  safety 
and  comfort  of  passengers,  and  for  the  communication 
of  cviTvthinff  concerninfr  them,  which  may  interest  the 
government,  to  the  "Department  of  State;  but  makes  no 
provision  com  crniu^'  the  entry  of  the  vessel,  or  hor  con- 
duct in  the  waters  of  the  United  States.  This,  we  think, 
8hows  conclusively  the  sense  of  Congress  (if,  indeed, 
any  evidence  to  that  point  could  be  requireti)  that  the 
pre-»:!xistini,^  regulations  comprehended  passenger  ships 
among  others;  and  in  prescribing  the  same  duties  the 
Legislature  must  have  considered  them  as  possessing  the 
same  rights. 

If,  then,  it  were  even  true  that  the  Beliona  and  the 
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Stoudinger  were  employed  exclusively  in  the  conveyanc© 

of  passengers  between  Xow  York  and 

Xew  Jersey,  it  would  not  follow  that   J^aminl- ihe'Ticil'i^o 

.  ..       J.J       ,  .-i.    L  i.      I'riTileK'o  related  tfithe 

this  occupation  did  not  constitute  a  part  mwhod  of  prop»ii»i«n 
of  the  coastin^:^  trade  of  the  United  Ji^Jjj^^***'^'"*^ 
States,  and  u;ia  not  protected  by  the 
license  annexed  to  the  uujiwer.  ]>ut  wc  cannot  perceive 
how  the  occupution  of  these  vessels  van  be  drawn  into 
question  in  the  case  before  the  court.  The  laws  of  New 
York,  which  grant  the  exclusive  privilege  set  up  by  the 
respondent,  take  no  notice  of  the  employment  of  vessels, 
and  relate  only  to  the  principle  by  which  they  are  pro- 
pelled. TbOBe  Uw8  do  not  inqaire  whether  vessels  are 
engaged  in  transporting  men  or  merohandiee,  bat  whether 
they  are  moved  by  steam  or  wind.  If  by  the  former^ 
the  waters  of  Kew  York  are  closed  against  them,  thongh' 
their  cargoes  be  datiable  goods,  which  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  permit  them  to  enter  and  deliver  in  New 
York.  If  by  the  latter,  those  waters  are  free  to  them, 
thongh  they  should  carry  passengers  only.  In  conformity 
with  the  law  is  the  bill  of  the  plaintiff  in  the  State  court 
The  bill  does  not  complain  that  the  Bellona  and  the 
Stoadinger  carry  passengers,  but  that  they  are  moved  by 
steam.  This  is  the  injury  of  which  he  complains,  and  is 
the  sole  injniy  against  the  continuance  of  which  he  asks 
relief.  The  bill  does  not  even  all^,  specially,  that  those 
vessels  were  employed  in  the  transportation  of  passen- 
gers, but  says,  generally,  that  they  were  em|doyed  ^'ia 
the  transportation  of  passengers  or  otherwise."  The  an* 
swer  aveis  only  that  they  were  employed  in  the  coasting 
trade,  and  insists  on  the  right  to  carry  on  any  trade  au- 
thorized by  the  license.  No  testimony  is  taken,  and  the^ 
writ  of  injunction  and  decree  restrain  these  licensed  ves- 
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sels  not  from  carrying  passengers,  but  from  being  moved 
through  the  waters  of  New  York  by  steam  for  any  pur- 
pose whatever. 

The  qaeations,  then,  whether  the  conveyaiLoe  of  pas- 
sengers be  a  pari  of  the  ooasting  trade^  and  whether  a 
vessel  can  be  protected  in  that  oocnpatlon  by  a  coasting 
lieenscy  are  not,  and  eannot  be,  raised  in  this  case.  The 
real  and  sole  question  seems  to  be  whether  a  steam  ma- 
chine, in  aetnal  use,  deprives  a  vessel  of  the  privileges 
conferred  by  a  license. 

In  considering  this  question,  the  first  idea  which  pre- 
_     .  ,        „  seats  itself  is  that  the  laws  of  CTongress 

The  »ct  ol  CoiiKretM  O 

S^S'^tS  for      regulation  of  commerce  do  not 

bowser  prcpiM.  ^      principle  by  which  vessels 

are  moved.  That  subject  is  left  entirely  to  individual 
discretion,  and  in  that  vast  and  complex  system  of  legis- 
lative enactment  concerning  it,  which  embraces  every- 
thing that  the  Legislature  thought  it  necessary  to  notice, 
there  is  not,  we  believe,  one  word  respecting  the  peculiar 
principle  by  which  vessels  are  propelled  through  the 
water,  except  what  may  be  found  in  a  single  act  granting 
a  particular  privilege  to  steamboats.  With  this  excep- 
tion, every  act,  either  prescribing  duties,  or  granting 
privileges,  applies  to  eveiy  vessel,  whether  navigated  by 
the  instrumentality  of  wind  or  fire,  of  sails  or  machinery. 
The  whole  weight  of  proof,  then,  is  thrown  upon  him 
who  would  introduce  a  distinction  to  which  the  words  of 
the  law  give  no  countenance. 

If  a  real  difference  could  be  admitted  to  exist  between 
Tessels  carrying  passengers  and  others,  it  has  already 
been  observed  that  there  is  no  fact  in  this  case  which 
can  bring  up  that  question.  And  if  the  occupation  of 
steamboats  be  a  matter  of  such  general  notoriety  that 
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the  court  may  be  preBumed  to  know  it,  although  not 
specially  informed  by 'the  record,  then  we  deny  that  the 
transportatitm  of  passcagers  !b  their  ezolnslTe  ooenpa- 
tion.  It  18  a  matter  ol  general  history  that  in  onr  weetem 
waters  their  principal  employment  isf  the  transportation 
of  merchandise';  and  all  know  that  in  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  they  are  frequently  so  employed. 

Bnt  all  inquir}  into  this  subject  seems  to  the  court  to 
be  put  completely  at  rest  by  the  act  already  mentioned, 
entitled  *<An  act  for  the  enrolment  and  licensing  of 
steamboats." 

This  act  authorizes  a  steamboat  employed,  or  intended 
to  be  employed,  only  in  a  river  or  bay  Act  "for  th.^  .  ..mi- 
of  the  united  States,  owned  wholly  or  ■teMibiMti'*«i(e£ 
in  part  by  an  alien,  resident  within  the  United  States, 
to  be  enrolled  and  licensed  as  if  the  same  belonged  to  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States. 

This  act  demonstrates  the  opinion  of  Congress  that 
steamboats  may  be  enrolled  and  licensed,  in  common 
with  vessels  using  sails.  They  are,  of  course,  entitled  to 
the  same  privileges,  and  can  no  more  be  ref^trained  from 
navigating  waters  and  entering  ports  which  are  free  to 
such  vessels  than  if  they  were  wafted  on  their  voyage  by 
the  winds,  instead  of  being  propelled  by  the  agency  of  fire. 
The  one  element  may  be  as  legitimately  used  as  the  other, 
for  every  commercial  purpose  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the 
Union;  and  the  act  of  a  State,  inhibiting  the  use  of  either 
to  any  vessel  having  a  license  under  the  act  of  Congress, 
comes,  we  think,  in  direct  collision  with  that  act. 

As  this  decides  the  cause,  it  is  unnecessary  to  eater  on 
an  examination  of  that  part  of  the  Constitution  which 
empowers  Conn^ross  to  promote  the  progress  of  science 
and  the  useful  arts. 
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Tho  court  is  aware  that,  in  stating  the  train  of  reason- 
ing b?  which  wo  have  been  conducted  to  this  resnlt^ 

much  time  has  been  consnmed  in  t!)c  attempt  to  demon- 
strate propositions  which  may  have  been  thought  axioms. 
It  is  felt  that  the  tediousness  inseparable  from  the  ea* 
deavor  to  prove  that  which  is  already  clear  is  imputable 

to  a  considerable  part  of  this  opinion.  But  it  was  Qa> 
avoidable.  The  conclusion  to  which  we  have  come  de- 
ponds  on  a  chain  of  principles  which  it  was  necessary  to 
preserve  unbroken;  and  although  some  of  them  wero 
thought  nearly  self  evident,  the  magnitude  of  the  (jiies- 
tion,  the  weight  of  character  belonfrinq-  to  those  from 
whose  judgment  wo  dissent,  and  the  argument  at  the  bar, 
demanded  that  we  should  assume  nothing. 

Powerful  and  ingenious  minds,  taking,  as  postulates, 
A  itrict  »Dd  narrow  ^hat  the  powers  expressly  granted  to 
SS!SltSttSSd»^'  the  government  of  tlio  Union  are  to  bo 
•ppnyvod.  contracted,  by  construction,  into  the 

narrowest  possible  compass,  and  that  the  original  powers 
of  the  States  are  retained,  if  any  possible  construction 
will  retain  them,  may,  by  a  course  of  well  digested,  but 
refined  and  metaphysical  reasoning,  founded  on  these 
premises,  explain  away  the  Constitution  of  our  couiUiy, 
and  leave  it,  a  magnificent  structure,  indeed,  to  look  at, 
but  totally  unfit  for  use.  They  may  so  entangle  and  per- 
plex the  understanding  as  to  obscure  principles  which 
were  before  thought  quite  plain,  and  indnce  donbts 
where,  if  the  mind  were  to  pursue  its  own  course,  none 
would  be  perceived.  In  sach  a  ease  it  is  peonliarly 
Jieoessary  to  recnr  to  safe  and  fundamental  principles  to 
Bostain  those  principles,  and,  when  sustained,  to  make 
Jthem  the  tests  of  the  arguments  to  be  examined. 
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Aooordinglj  ihd  deeroe  of  the  State  coart  was  re- 
Tened,  and  the  Snpreoie  Court  itaelf  entered  a  decree 
dismissing  Ogden's  hill  of  complaint' 

HOTEL 

Speaking  of  the  commerce  clanse  of  the  Constitution 
Story  says:  "The  want  of  this  power  was  one  of  the 
leading  aefects  of  the  Confederation,  and  probably,  as 
much  as  any  one  caose,  conduced  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Constitution."  Com.  Const.,  II,  ch.  xv,  §  1053.  So, 
Hamilton,  Federalist  No.  22:  '*Tn  addition  to  Uie  de- 
fects of  the  existing  Federal  system  enumerated  in  tho 
last  number,  there  are  others  of  not  less  importance, 
which  concur  in  rendering  that  system  altogether  unfit 
for  the  administration  of  tho  afTairs  of  the  ("nion  The 
want  of  a  power  to  rfL'ulate  conunercp  is  by  all  parties 
allowed  to  be  of  this  number.  .  .  .  it  is  indeed  evi- 
dent, on  the  most  superficial  view,  that  there  is  no  ob^ 
ject,  either  as  it  respecti?  the  interest  of  trade  or  finance, 
that  more  stmnirl}'^  demands  a  Federal  superintendence." 
See  Webster's  Works,  VI,  10,  argument  in  Gibbons  v. 
Ogden.   Also  in  9  Wheaton,  pp.  12, 13. 

Mr.  Jnstice  Miller^s  opinion  of  the  vital  importance  of 
the  commerce  clause  is  very  emphatic: 

The  trade  between  the  States  was  heavily  taxed  in 
pursuance  of  a  policy  by  which  each  endeavored  to  lay 
the  harden  of  raising  its  revenues  upon  the  others.  This 
has  been  one  of  the  most  difficult  thtn«^  to  correct,  and 
efforts  in  that  direction  have  been  made  against  the  at- 
tempts to  aooomplish  this  object,  which  have  heen  per- 
sistently pursued  np  to  the  present  time»*  Many  cases 

1  Fonn  of  decree,  9  WhMtofi,  980,  94(1 

^  See  Miller.  Con.st.  of  U.  a  8a  The  learned  author  here  refers  to 
the  followiug  instancGs  of  State  legislaliou  in  contra \^iitioa  of  the 
commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution : 

Stetate  of  New  York  granting  exclusivo  navigatioQ  of  waters 
within  the  States  Olbboofl  v.  Of^en.  9  Wheat  1. 

Statute  of  Maryland  requiring  license  to  sell  imjiortPil  (^ood<j. 
Brown  v.  Maryland,  13  Wheat  419;  Ward  v.  Maryland,  li  WalL  4ia 

St  atute  of  Mjawmii  nqniriiiK  a  like  lioeoM  WeltOQ  n  Hi«ouri, 

91  U.  a  275. 

Statute  of  California  impoeing  a  tax  on  bills  of  lading^ for  gold  cr 
ailveff  oarried  oat  of  the  Statei  A\my  v,  California,  U  How.  169. 
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have  come  before  the  Supreme  Conrt  of  the  TTDfted  States 

involvings  this  question  where  State  laws  of  this  cbarao- 
ter  Imvc  In^en  held  to  bo  invalid  because  in  conflict  with 
the  constitutioaal  power  of  Congress  alone  to  regulate 
commerce  of  that  nature.  Notwithstandin<,r  for  nearly 
one  hundred  years  we  have  had  in  the  Federal  Constitn* 
tion  the  declaration  that  Congress  shall  havo  power  to 
regulate  conimerce  among  the  several  States,  there  are 
at  this  hour  upon  the  statute  books  of  almoBt  every  State, 


Statute  of  Alabama  proviilinp  for  the  re2;iNtrr\tion  of  thft  DAIttM Of 
«teniuboat  ownera   Sinnot  v.  Davenport,  22  How.  ZS^. 

Btatutes  of  New  York  and  Uaanaohosetts  imposing  taxes  on  »tlea 
pAssotifirei^  arriving  in  ports  of  lho«e  StAt^n.  Passenger  OaatB,  7  How. 
•28a;  nendersoa  v.  Mavor  of  New  Tork.  92  U.  a  m 

St  nt  ute  of  OalifoniM  imposing  like  Uam,  Chj  Lung  «.  Freenuui, 
92  U.  a  275. 

Statute  of  New  York  taxing  banks.  Bank  of  ComnMToe  A  Now 
York  City.  2  Black.  620;  Bank  Tax  Case,  2  Wall.  20a 

Statute  of  Nevana  levying  a  capitation  tax  upon  passengers  oar- 
rifd  op.t  of  tlie  State.    Craii.lall  v.  Nevailn.  0  Wall.  'A 

Statute  of  Ponusyl vaniu  uufiobiug  tax  upon  articles  brought  intO 
or  currioi  out  of  the  Stnt  -.  Ca.se  of  State  Frei-ht  Tax,  15  WbIL  288; 
Philiulelphta  Steamship  Ca  u  Pennsylvania.  Ii2  U.  a  320. 

Statttie  of  Tennessee  imposioK  a  license  or  privilege  tax  on  sleep> 
ing-o»n.  Pickard  v.  Pullman  Southern  Car  Ca»  117  U.  &  84;  Ten- 
neflsee  v.  Sarae^  117  TJ.  &  5L 

Statute  of  Louisiana  imposing  a  Iteonse  tax  on  boata  Uoian  r. 
Kew  Orleans.  1 12  U.  S  6a 

Statutes  re's'uialiri^  delivery  of  tel('Kr:iphic  tlispatclu'ri  in  other 
States.  WeKt«rn  Union  Telegraph  La  v.  Pendleton.  122  U.  S.  347; 
Tslegmph  Ca  v.  Texas,  lo.'i  U.  a  460. 

Statute  of  Mis.souri  prohibiting  bringing  oertaitt  oatUo  inio  the 
State.    Railroad  Ca  u  Husen.  95  U.  a  465. 

Statute  of  Lf^uisiaiia  regulating  tniiyi  ortion  of  pjissengers,  with* 
out  di.Htinetion  of  nice  or  color.    Hall  v.  De  Cuir.  95  U.  a  485k 

Statute  of  Tennessee  taxing  drummers.  Robbins  a Sliolby  Cooot J 
Taxing  District,  ISO  U.  &  m    [Cases  ravlewed.] 

Btatnto  ot  Illinois  regulating  ratoa  of  milroad  tranaportation. 
Wabash  &  St.  Louis  Itailway  Ca  v.  lUinoia,  118  U.  &  SSX  [Cases 
reviewed.] 

The  more  than  one  hundred  and  twentv-fn  o  t-a-ses  in  the  Supromu 
Court  of  the  United  St  a  t<?8  decided  sinceGi  bbons  v.  Ogden,  const  ruing 
and  applying  the  commerce  c!au.%e  of  the  Coostittttiou,  down  to  180$ 
are  oarofully  collected  and  chronologically  arranged  in  Mr*  William 
IX  Outhrie's learned  and  valuable  Lectures  on  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment,  180,  1S7.  note.  (Little,  Brown  &  Co..  189S.)  The  doctrines 
of  the  Supreme  Court  as  to  the  •'  Limitations  on  the  Police  Power 
(of  the  States]  arisins  from  the  Federal  Power  over  Commerce"  is 
clearly  and  ably  summarized  and  commented  on  by  Mr.  Alfred  Rus- 
sell in  his  valuable  monograph  on  "Tbe  Police  F^wer  of  Ihe  Btata*' 
(Chicago^  Oalleghan  &  Cc^  im) 
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laws  violating  that  provision ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
if  that  clause  were  removed  to-tnorrow,  this  TTnion  would 
fall  to  pieces,  simply  by  reason  of  the  struggles  of  each 
State  to  make  the  property  owned  in  other  States  pay  its 
expenses.  It  was  this  tendency  of  each  State  to  support 
its  govern  men  t  out  of  taxes  levied  upon  the  property  of 
other  States  or  on  the  produce  or  merchandise  which 
must  go  through  one  State  to  another,  that  more  than 
any  other  one  thin^  compelled  the  formation  of  the 
present  Constitution."' 

It  is  under  the  commerce  clause  that  what  is  known 
as  the  Interstate  Commense  Act  was  passed  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Oommission  was  created.  This  act 
regulates  the  duties  of  railway  and  other  common  car- 
riers engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  and  is  intended  to 

Srotect  the  freedom  of  commerce  which  the  Constitution 
esigned  to  secure.'  The  more  recent  anti-trust  legisia* 
tion  of  Congress  rests  upon  the  same  or  like  basis  and  is 
intended  to  elfect  the  same  great  purpose.' 

"  The  power  to  regulate  commerce  is  not  ut  uil  like 
that  to  lay  taxes.  The  latter  may  be  concurrent,  while 
the  former  is  exclusive,  resulting  from  the  dilTerent 
nature  of  tiio  two  powers."  Story,  Com.  Const.,  il,  cb. 
XV,  §  lOGi;  see  also  on  this  point  Justice  Story  in  New 
York  V.  Miln,  11  Pet.  108;  The  Passenger  GAara,  7  How. 
5u2;  llead-Money  Cases,  112  U.  S.  505. 

"  In  regulating  commerce,  therefore,  Congress  regulates 
traliic  in  things,  vehicles  of  transport  and  things  in 
iranaUUf  bnt  not  the  things  themseWea  Before  anoafter 
tlie  trausitus  they  are  beyond  this  power  of  regolatilMI, 
The  production  and  use  of  things  in  the  termmtis  a  quo 
and  the  ierm  inus  ad  qucm  are  not  subjects  of  the  commer^ 
cial  power,  bnt  of  the  law  of  the  State  or  oonntir  from 
which  and  to  which  they  are  transported."  Tncker, 
Const,  of  C.  S.,  Tl,  526,  and  cases  eitod. 
The  boundaries  between  the  power  of  Congress  and 


iMfltor,  Const  of  U.  a  81,  8% 

*Tho  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uuited  States  has  declared  this  act 
cont>titultunHl  in  manv  cat^a^  6«>e  lutertitat^  Commerce  Commis- 
sion V.  a  &  0.  Ky.  Co.:  145  U.  &  S68;  UnM  State*  m  Joint  Trafflo 
AasooiatioD,  175  td.  50o>. 

^United  States  u  Swift  ^fc  Ckx  (U.  &  Circait  Court,  lUinoUk  Iwftm 
Qtcmaofi  GixotiU  Jadge^  1909J^  ia»  Vtdmi  fioportor,  fi«i 
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the  power  of  the  States  over  the  subject  of  "commerce 
among  the  States"  cannot  be  said  to  be  fully  defined  not- 
trithstandiD^  the  many  cases  on  the  subject  that  ijave 
been  decided  by  the  Sapreme  CoarL  Uarsball's  language 
in  tho  alvovG  opinion  concedes  the  power  of  the  States 
over  what  he  variously  styles  "the  exdush'cJtj  internal 
commerce  o£  a  iSLate,"  "the  completely  internal  commerce 
of  a  State,**  eto.  Bot  what  constitutes  saoh  exclusive  or 
complete  internal  commerce,  whi'.'  jilain  ennngh  in  gen- 
oral.  hpcomeK  difficult  of  determination  in  speciiic  cases, 
sy&  IS  shown  in  the  now  pending  so-called  anti-trust  litiga- 
tion. Ob  this  snbjeet  the  Oonstitatioa  is  undergoing  ju- 
dicial development  and  is  destined  from  the  nature  of  the 
case  to  do  so  for  an  indefinite,  perhaps  never-ending 
period.  In  the  course  of  this  development  oar  experience, 
as  we  ▼entnre  to  predict,  will  show  tne  wonderful  sagacity 
and  prevision  of  Marshall  in  so  oarefally  using  the  quail* 
fying  words  exchmvelyy''  '■''completely"  internal  as  de- 
fining the  commerce  over  which  the  power  of  the  States 
is  free  from  Congressional  xegulatioiL' 


REFERENCES  TO  GIBBONS  v.  OGDEN.  IN  MARSHALL  M£- 

MORIAL. 

Vol*  L 

Justice  Horace  Gray,  pp.  70,  98;  lion.  Charles  Freeman  Libby, 
127;  ProL  Jeremiah  Smith,     153;  Hoo.  Henry  St  George  Tucker, 
261;  Judge  Le  Bsmn  Colt,  ppi  900,  802;  Hon.  John  F.  Dillon, 
p|k  875  Bon.  W«B(Mirk»  Oookim,  pi  41S;  Joitios  JsomII 

MttolMU,  pp.  488^  489;  Ebb  Joba  Buwfet  Moon^  ppi  618^  6ia 

Vou  n. 

Chwrtei  J.  Baiw]nrte^  Ew).,  16;  JasUoe  Ybnaxf  Bl  Bioim,  p  64; 
Judge  James  C.  MaoRae,  p.  82;  Hori.  H.  Warner  Hill,  p  118;  Judge 
Horace  H.  Lurton.  p.  304;  Judge  Waller  C  Caldwell,  p.  21.'5;  Justice 
John  A.  Shaiink.  p.  23U;  Hampton  L»  Carsou,  Lbq..  p.  261 ;  Hon.  John  F. 
Follett,  p^  27G,  liun,  Wiiliaui  A.  Ketcham.  pp.  293.  294;  Hon.  iltnry 

1  One  of  the  most  important  cas^  on  this  subject  is  Wabash  B.  B. 
Ca  V.  IHbtOta.  118  U.     557.    Among  the  latest  cases  are  Western 
Union  IWiismpli  Ca  v.  New  Hope,  187  U.  a  418,  and  AllMitio  dt 
oific  TbL  Ga  m  Fhilsdelphia,  190  U.  a  18Q,  decided  at  tlw  October 
8erai,190S. 
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Cnlxit  Lodge,  p.  881;  Hon.  William  Lindsay,  pp.  85!^  8S8k858;  Isaac 
N.  Phillips.  R<'q  ,  p.  HW;  Frederick  W.  Lehmann.  E-^q..  pp.  482,  483; 
Hon.  Henry  Hitchcock,  pp.  507,  515;  James  L.  Biair,  Esq.,  p.  626; 
Judge  Elmer  B.  Ad^uis,     640;  Sanford  fib  Ladd,  Esq.,  pp^  657, 65d, 

m 

VoKk  IIL 

Jii4g«  John BL  BoiM%  p|x  87,88; 89;  Judge  Bartlett  Tripp,  p^  157; 

Judge  T.  R  McFarland.  p.  184;  Hon.  John  D.  Pope,  p.  195;  Hon. 
Oeorge  H.  Williams,  pjx  218,  221;  HoiaoeO.  Pl«<;(»£6(^p,  232;  Judg« 
Coraelios  H.  Hanford,  26L 


STATE  LAWS  TAXING  THE  FRANCHISES  OB 

FUNCTIONS  OF  FEDERAL  INSTRUMENTALI- 
TIES UNCONSTITUTIONAL— THE  ENFORCE- 
MENT OF  S  UCIf  LA  WS  MAY  BE  ENJOINED  BY 
TEE  FEDERAL  COURTS, 

The  act  of  Congress  of  1818  reohartering  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  was  approved  by  President  Madison. 
The  bank  had  an  eventful  and  stormy  oafeer  and  a  dis- 
astrons  fate.  Its  history  forms  one  of  the  most  interest' 
ing  chapters  in  the  workings  of  oar  institutions.^  Its 

1  The  biHtory  of  the  war  ou  the  bank  under  Jaoksoo's  admioistra* 
tion  from  his  flcsfe  blow  in  the  meaaage  of  1838»  iaoladfng  tbe  Bank 
Veto  Message  of  183%  tb*  renewal  in  1833  of  the  war  on  the  bank 
after  Jackson's  riM^'ootion,  the  removal  of  the  deposits  by  President 
JacksoD's  order,  aud  the  ensuing  Panic  sossiuii  of  Cont^ress,  eta,  will 
be  found  at  large  in  Parton's  "  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson,"  111,  oha 
aO,  81^  and  in  BenU»n%  *•  Thirty  Yean'  View,**  ^  |>p.  1581  Seo. 
888;  MMl,  887,  89i  878-410.  470i  471.  CoL  Benton  led  tbe  atteok 
on  the  bank,  and  in  chapter  CXI  "  he  looks  ahead  "  and  narrates 
the  downfall  of  the  Bank  in  IS  13.  and  the  sheriflF's  sale  of  "  the  mar- 
ble bouse  and  grounds  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  "  and  of  tbe 
estate  of  Nicholas  Biddle,  its  president,  known  u  "Aadnlttsla,**  its 
gfeenhouaa^  eta.  "ell  on  the  tnoet  splendid  acaleu**  VoL  1, 478. 

Mr.  Webster  wns  the  protagonist  of  the  policy  of  a  national  bank, 
and  the  leader  of  the  bank  party  in  its  protraf^tt>d  struggle  for  exist* 
enoe^  His  relation  in  bis  legislative  and  professioual  capacity  to  the 
bank,  and  bia  views  of  the  Tarlous  oonstitntionsi  and  publio  quee* 
tkms  involved,  are  aatisAwtorily  namted  in  Oeorge  Tioicnor  Curtis* 
** Life  of  Daniel  Webster,"  I,  pp.  139-151  (as  to  the  National  Bank  of 
1816);  ppi  414-428  (as  to  the  renewal  of  the  charter  and  the  Presi- 
dent's veto);  pp^  47(MD9  (as  to  the  removal  of  the  dei^Mits,  etc.); 
p(k  480,  544  (as  to  Benton's  Expunging  Baaolntion);  Webster,  Woike 
(ed.  1881),  in,  85  (speech  1818);  Id.  008  (removal  of  deposito);  Id.  881 
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cliartor  and  unfriendly  State  legislation  gavo  rise  to  sev- 
eral constitutional  decisions  delivered  by  Cbief  Jastiod 
Harshali  of  transcendent  and  lasting  importance. 

One  of  these  —  M'Oulloch  v.  Maryland  —  has  already 
been  given  in  the  present  volume.^  The  following  two 
cases  — Osborn  v  T^ank  of  the  TTnitod  States  and  The 
Bank  of  the  United  btates  v.  Planters'  I5;ink  of  Georgia  — 
are  of  the  weightiest  moment.  They  not  only  reaffirm 
the  decision  in  the  ^furyhmd  Bank  case,  bat  decide  ques- 
tions of  extensive  general  importance  as  to  scope  of  the 
grant  of  Federal  judicial  power  made  to  the  United  States 
by  the  Judiciary  Article  of  the  Constitution. 

There  was  a  strong  opposition  ni  some  of  the  States 
not  only  to  the  bank  itself,  but  especially  to  the  power 
given  to  the  bank  in  its  charter  to  establish  branches  in 
the  States  without  their  consent  and  in  defiance  of  their 
wishes.  Branches  were  established  in  several  States 
against  legislative  remonstrances. 

The  unfriendly  feeling  in  Maryland  took  the  form  of  a 
State  Stamp  Aot,  passed  in  1818,  requiring  all  notes  is- 
sned  hy  the  branoh  hank  hi  that  State  to  be  upon  stamped 
paper  of  the  State.  This  was  probably  intended  to  tax 
the  branoh  hank  in  Maryland  oat  of  ezistenoe.  Out  of 
this  legislation  arose  the  great  Bank  Oase,  so  called,  of 
M^Culloch  V.  Maryland.  The  decision  in  that  oase  made 
in  1819  affirmed  the  constitntionality  of  the  charter  of 

(bill  to  reohartor);  Id.  424  (veto);  Id.  43.'5  (constitutionality);  Id. 
IV,  SO,  448  (removal  of  depodttX  See  abo  Tyler,  "  Memoir  of  Ta&ejr/' 
179-m 

tbm  net  nralt  of  this  fSunooBOOiifllofeof  bank  mdaBti*taMik  sMins 
to  have  been  that  the  teak  gBinod  tho  legal  vieloriea  ab^  Jmektoa 
the  popular  victories,  and  that  the  popular  viotortas  and  the  FnA 
dent's  action  doomed  the  bank  to  failnm 

^  Ante,  pp,  2^290, 
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the  bank  and  deolarad  nnoonstitiitioiial  the  State  taxing 
act  of  1818  on  the  groand  that  it  was  a  tax  upon  the 
operationB  of  a  fiaoal  agency  of  the  United  States  impoeed 
by  the  State  without  the  consent  of  Congress. 

On  Febniary  8^  1819,  Ohio  passed  the  taxing  aot^  the 
▼alidity  of  which  was  in  question  in  the  esse  of  Oabom 
V,  Bank  of  the  United  States.  The  leading  featnrsa  of 
that  act  appear  in  the  statement  of  the  oase  given  below.^ 

Ifr.  Olay,  in  his  argument,  thns  differentiated  the  legis- 
lation of  Maryland  and  Ohio:  ^'Bnt  this  [the  Ohio  act] 
was  not)  like  the  law  of  Maryland,  a  case  of  taxation.  It 
was  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  branches  of 
the  bank  from  the  State  of  Ohio  by  inflict! nr^  penalties 
amounting  to  a  prohibition; — it  is  a  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties,  the  penalties  being  greater  than  the  entire 
dividends.  It  is  unequal  and  unjust,  a  confiscation,  not 
a  tax.  The  impomtion  is  the  same  on  the  branch  at  Cin- 
cinnati with  a  capital  of  $1,500,000,  with  that  of  Chilli- 
oothe  which  has  a  capital  of  only  $500,000.  If  one  State 
can  thns  expel  a  branch,  another  may  expel  the  parent 
bank,  and  thus  this  great  institution  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment would  be  extirpated  and  destroyed  by  the  local 
governments."' 

Mr.  Hammond's  argument  in  support  of  the  State  leg- 
islation was  very  able,  and  he  made  the  several  points 
which  are  stated  seriatim^  and  discussed  and  decided  in 
the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  ^Marshall.  One  of  his  prin- 
cipal points  was  that  the  decree  ap[>eaied  from  "assumes 
that  the  Bank  of  the  T'nited  States  is  not  subject  to  the 
taxing  power  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  decides  that 
the  law  of  Ohio  is  unconstitutional.  We  ask  the  court 
to  reconsider  so  much  of  their  opinion  in  the  case  of 

^hti^^m.  »  9  WbaatoD.  7i5,  79d 
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M'Culloch  V.  Maryland  as  decides  that  the  States  have  no 
rightful  power  to  tax  the  bank.  We  ask  the  court  to  re- 
consider not  the  argument  of  the  opinion  in  M'Culloch 
V.  ^Maryland  but  the  premises  upon  which  that  argument 
is  founded."*  He  thereupon  proceeds  to  urge  that  bank- 
ing is  a  private  business,  and  that  the  bank  is  a  private 
concern  and  not  a  govern  men  Lai  agency. 

The  court  acceded  to  Mr.  Hammond's  request,  the  Chief 
Justice  saying  that  "  many  considerations  combine. to  in- 
duce a  re?i6w'*  of  M'Culloch  v.  Maryland.  Doubtless 
the  most  important  of  these  was  to  show  by  further  ex- 
positioa  and  Maaoning  the  solid  fonndations  on  which 
the  deoSdon  in  M'GBlloch  «.  Maryland  rested.  It  had 
in  the  end  the  desired  effect.  By  the  doctrine  defined 
and  enforaed  in  Osbom  o.  The  Bank,  viz.,  that  a  8tate 
government  cannot  tax  the  franohisea  or  operations 
of  any  of  the  constitational  means  employed  by  the 
Qeneral  Government  to  ezecate  its  constitational  pow- 
ersy  the  people  of  Ohio^'*  says  Chief  Jnstice  Shands  of 
that  State^  were  called  back  from  nnllifioation  to  obe- 
dience.*'* 

The  decision  in  Osborn's  case  was  not,  however,  im- 
mediately relished  in  Obio^  and  the  State  declared  its 
adherence  to  the  Yirgioia  and  Kentucky  State  rights 
resolntions  of  1798  and  1799.* 

In  Col.  Benton's  plan  of  campaign  in  1831  against  the 
renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  bank,  be  determined,  be  says, 
^  to  avoid  all  settled  points,  avoid  UUproUem  tffcont^itW' 

l9Wheaton,700y7ea 
sUanhall  MMWwiid,  n,  9Hl 

»  Marshall  Memorial,  II,  392,  398  (Phillips),  where  the  action  of 
Georgia  and  Kentucky,  as  well  as  of  Ohio,  in  opposition  to  the  decig- 
ious  of  the  Supreme  Court,  is  referred  ta  See  Cohens  u  Virginia, 
antt,  ppk  8S7-88& 
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tiondlity^'*'  and  to  attack  the  bank  on  other  grounds.' 
This  is  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  by  this  time  the 
effect  of  the  decision  in  the  Maryland  and  Ohio  bank 
cases  bad  been  pracflcalhj  to  settle  the  qaestion  of  the 
constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  charter  a  bank. 

Nevertheless  in  tlie  bank  veto  message  of  1832  the 
President  denied  the  obligatory  force  of  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  bank 
charter,  and  he  also  insisted  that  the  decision  did  not 
oorer  the  whole  ground.  But  "  if,"  said  the  President, 
**  the  opinion  did  cover  the  whole  ground  of  this  act,  it 
onght  not  to  control  the  oo-ordioate  aathorities  of  thit 
government)  each  for  itself  must  be  gnided  by  its  own 
opinion  of  the  Constitation,  each  twear^towppoH  Uaahe 
understands  The  opinion  of  the  judges  has  no  more 
authority  oyer  Congress  than  the  opinion  of  Congress  has 
over  the  judges;  and  on  that  point  the  President  is  inde- 
pendent of  both." 

Mr.  Webster  earnestly  combated  the  position  of  Pres- 
ident Jackson  that  everv  ofBcial  who  takes  an  oath  to 
8up{K)rt  the  Constitution  swears  to  support  it  ^'as  he  nn- 
derstands  it,''  even  though  such  understanding  conflicts 
with  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  subject; 
and,  therefore,  inasmuch  as  the  Supreme  Court  had  ex- 
pressly held  in  a  case  properly  presented  that  the  existing 
charter  of  the  bank  was  oonstitutionali  the  President  had 
no  right  to  deny  that  it  was  a  valid  law,  and  ther^ore 
ought  not  to  be  continued.  The  case  was  peculiar.  This 
specific  charter  of  the  bank  had  been  held  constitutional 
by  the  Supreme  Court;  the  question  was  whether  this 
charter  should  be  renewed,  and  Mr.  Webster's  conten- 
tion  was  that  the  President  was  not  justified  in  making  it 

1  Thirty  Years'  View,  vol  I,  jv  187. 
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a  gronnd  of  his  veto  that  the  charter  was  unconstitu- 
tional, in  the  face  of  an  express  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  the  contrary.  Mr.  "Webster  considered,  says 
Mr.  Curtis,  snch  a  doctrine  to  be  revolutionary  and  disor- 
ganizing, since  it  could  be  extended  to  the  execution  of 
laws  as  readily  as  to  their  rc-enactincnt  or  continuance, 
and  would  leave  every  public  ollicer  to  judge  what  laws 
he  would  carry  into  effect.' 

Abstractly  it  is  true  that  the  opinion  of  the  judges  has 
•no  authority  over  Congress  or  the  Exeontive  in  the  sense 
that  it  i»n  be  diractly  enforced  npon  them;*  bot  if  Con- 
gress disregards  such  opinion  and  passes  an  act  which  is, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  court,  in  conflict  with  the  Con- 
stitution, or  if  the  President  attempts  to  enforce  such  an 
•aot^  and  the  question  of  consUtotioiiality  arises  in  a  case 
which  comes  regularly  before  the  court,  the  opinion  of 
the  court  will  control,  the  act  of  Congress  or  the  action 
of  the  Executive  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  This 
is  precisely  what  was  decided  in  Harbury  v.  Madison, 
and  such  is  the  settled  ccmstitutional  law  of  this  country. 

The  power  of  Congress  as  respects  national  banks,  as 
it  was  decided  to  exist  in  the  Maryland  and  Ohio  tax 
cases,  is  no  longer  controverted  in  any  quarter  or  by  any 
party.  In  fact  the  present  national  banking  system, 
whose  validity  is  anquestioned,  rests  npon  the  decisions 
•of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  M*CnUoch  and  Osbom 
oases. 

1  Curtis  •*  Life  of  Duiel  Webstar,"  1,  pp^  418;  419;  WebBtor*! 
Waring  III     Cooley,  GoDsfc  UBiitaUoos,  40  and  notay  08  and  DoleL 

'Uanhall  Memorial,  IntroduoftlOOt  !.  ppi  xz-zkIt.  See  Woioeeter 
■in  Georgia,  infrot  and  notea 
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OilionitiidOtlisnT.TlMBaiikoftlM  Vnltad  fltatat. 

Fetaniarjr  Term,  18M. 

[9  Wheaton's  Report*,  738-903.] 
The  propositions  of  law  decided  are  thus  str\t>:'d  by  ^fr. 
.Tustico  Curtis  in  bis  edition  of  Decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States: 

It  is  not  necessary  that  tiie  rerord  'n  an  equity  cause 
should  contain  a  warrant  of  auorney  to  a  duly  li- 
censed practitioner  to  appear  for  and  represent  a 
corporation  which  is  the  complainaQt. 

The  charter  of  tlic  Rank  of  the  United  States  confers 
on  the  bank  the  right  to  sue  in  any  Circuit  Court  of 
the  United  States.  vSuch  a  suit  is  a  case  arising 
under  a  law  of  the  United  Staler,  \s'ithin  the  mean- 
ing of  those  words  in  the  Constitution ;  consequently 
it  is  within  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States, 
and  Congress  could  confer  upon  the  Circuit  Courts 
jurisdiction  over  it. 

A  State  law  imposing  a  tax  on  the  operations  of  the 
Ihnk  of  the  United  States,  or  on  one  of  its  branches^ 
is  unconstitutional. 

A  conrt  of  equity  may  restrain,  by  injunction,  a  pub- 
lic oilicer  of  a  Slate  from  acting  under  a  void  law 
of  a  State  to  destroy  a  franchise. 

As  the  Slate  cannot  be  joined  as  a  defendant,  itsap^ent 
may  be  sued  alone.  And  if  he  has  specilic  moneys 
and  notes  wrongfully  taken^  they  may  be  ordered 
to  be  returned. 

The  an.-,\vir  of  one  defendant  uviJeare  against 
another,  who  comes  into  the  possession  oi  Lae  prop- 
erty ill  dispute  by  succession  from  the  former,  under 
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such  circumstances  as  to  be  aHected  by  kis  equitable- 
liabilities. 

If  money  be  enjoined  in  the  hands  of  a  party  who  is 
thereby  prevented  from  making  any  us©  of  it,  inter- 
est is  not  allowed. 

The  prohibition  to  sae  a  Stato^  contained  in  the  Elev- 
enth Amendment  of  the  Oonstitotion,  does  not  extend 
to  caaee  in  which  a  State  is  not  made  a  party  on  the 
record,  even  if  the  State  has  the  entire  ultimate  in- 
terest in  the  subject  of  the  snit 

The  bill  in  equity  in  this  case  was  brought  in  the  Oir- 
cnit  Court  of  the  United  States^  in  1819,  by  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  signed  bj  solicitors  of  the  court,  pray- 
ing an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendant  Osbom,  Au- 
ditor of  the  State  of  Ohio,  from  prooeediug  as  he  was- 
threatening  to  do  against  the  bank  under  an  act  of  the 
Legislature  of  Ohio  passed  February  8, 1819.  This  act 
provided  for  levying  and  collecting  a  tax  from  all  banks 
that  might  transact  banking  business  in  the  State  with- 
out  being  allowed  to  do  so  by  the  laws  thereof.  The  act» 
after  reciting  that  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  pursued 
its  opgraiiont  eonirary  to  a  lam  qfih$  StaUf  enacted  that 
if,  after  the  first  day  of  the  following  September,  the  said 
bank  or  any  other  should  continue  to  traDsact  business 
in  the  State,  it  should  be  liable  to  a  tax  of  $50,000  on 
each  office  of  discount  and  deposit.  This  tax  the  act 
authorized  the  Suite  Auditor  to  oollect  by  issuing  bis 
warrant  and  seizing  any  property  he  could  find.  One 
Harper,  who  was  employed  by  Osbom  to  collect  the  tax, 
after  the  bill  was  filed,  and  with  knowledge  that  an  in- 
junction had  been  allowed,  although  not  yet  issued,  pro- 
ceeded by  violence  to  the  bank,  seized  and  took  therefrom 
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$100,000  in  spede  and  Iwnk  notw  lielonging  to  it,  which 
money  af terwards  came  into  the  hands  of  Sallivan,  State 
Treaanrer,  who  was  made  a  defendant  to  the  suit  The 
Oiranit  Court  entered  a  decree  directing^  the  defendants, 
Osbom  and  Sallivan,  to  restore  to  the  bank  the  ram  of 
$100,000  with  interest  on  $19,830,  the  amount  of  specie 
in  the  hands  of  SalliTan.  The  defendants  appealed  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  under  the 
twenty-fifth  section  of  the  Judiciary  Act  The  case  was 
argued  on  behalf  of  the  State  officers  by  Charles  Ham- 
mond (9  Wheaton,  pp.  744-706),  an  eminent  lawyer  of 
Ohio^  and  by  Henry  day  for  the  bank  (9  Wheaton,  795- 
804). 

At  a  later  date  after  the  argument,  the  court  having 
expressed  the  wish  that  the  case  should  be  re-argned  upon 
the  point  of  the  constitutionality  and  effect  of  the  pro- 
vision in  the  charter  of  the  bank  which  authorizes  it  to 
sue  in  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  Union,  it  was  on  March 
11, 1824,  again  argued  upon  that  point  (in  connection 
with  the  esse  of  The  Bank  of  the  United  States  v.  The 
Planters'  Bank  of  Georgia,  in  which  the  same  question 
was  involved)  by  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  8er* 
geant  for  the  jurisdiction,  and  by  Mr.  Harper,  Mr.  Brown 
and  Mr.  Wright  against  it. 

The  opinion  of  the  court^^  delivered  by  the  Chief  Justice, 

1  The  court  was  ooostituted  m  follows: 

John  ICabsbauu  Ckirf  Jmiiee. 

Bdshrod  WA«5nTynTO>f, 
"William  Johnson, 

Thomas  Todd,  ^      .  ^  » 

Qabrisl  DirvAiiLt  ■■..i  -— 

Josara  flvQBTt 

Smith  Thompson, 
Justice  Johnson  (li«scntcd  on  the  point  of  jurisdiotion. 
Justice  Thom^Q  was  appointed  Uie  9tb  of  December,  1823,  and 
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on  the  question  of  jurisdiotioa  and  on  the  meiitt  so  far 
as  relates  to  constitutional  points,  is  as  follows: 

Mabshau,  Chief  Jostioe.  At  the  dose  of  the  aign- 
ment  a  point  was  suggested  of  such  vital  im- 
portanoe  as  to  indnoe  the  ooort  to  request 
that  it  might  he  particuhirly  spoken  to.  That  point 
is,  the  right  of  the  bank  to  sue  in  the 
courts  ofthe  United  States.  It  has  been  ^^\^^SiJ:&& 
argued,  and  ought  to  be  disposed  of> 
before  we  proceed  to  the  actual  exercise  of  jurisdiction^ 
by  deciding  on  the  rights  of  the  parties. 

Opinion  on  the  JitriidieHmal  QuesHon. 

Tlio  appellants  contest  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  on 

two  grounds  r 

1st.  That  tho  act  of  Con":ress  has  not  mvon  it. 

2cl.  That,  under  the  Constitution,  Congress  cannot 
give  it. 

1.  The  first  part  of  tho  objoction  depends  entirely  on 

the  lani^uai^o  of  the  act.    The  words 

LaaguAg*  of  tiM  Witt 

are,  that  the  bank  shall  be  *'inado  able 
and  capable  in  law"  "to  sue  and  bo  sued,  plead  and  be 
impleaded,  answer  and  be  answered,  defend  and  bo  de- 
fended, in  all  State  courts  having  competent  jurisdiction, 
and  in  any  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States." 

These  words  seem  to  the  court  to  admit  of  but  one 
interpretation.    They  cannot  be  made  plainer  by  expla- 

took  his  sent  on  the  bench  the  lOtb  of  February,  1824  HafcookllO' 
part  in  the  decision  of  causes  arguod  before  that  day. 

Mr.  CharleB  Hammond  ood  Mr.  Wright  appeared  for  the  appel- 

Ifr,  Hsnry  Ottj  appearsd  for  the  respondcnta 
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nation.  Thej  glve^  ezpreBsIj,  the  right  ''to  m  and  be 
med"  <*in  every  Cironlt  Court  of  the  United  States,** 
and  it  would  be  difficnlt  to  eobetitote  other  terms  wbioh 
would  be  more  direct  and  appropriate  for  the  parpoee. 
The  argument  of  the  appellants  is  founded  on  the 

AppelUnf   argument     OpiniO*  ^  ^hO  BSIlk  of 

Z^f'J'^ti  the  United  States  v.  Deveaux(5  Cranoh, 

SUtea  V.  D.r^  ^^^^  ^      ^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

the  former  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  not  enabled, 
hy  the  act  which  incorporated  it,  to  sue  in  the  Federal 

<!OQrts.  The  words  of  the  third  section  of  that  act  are, 
that  the  bank  may  "sue and  be  saed,"  etc.,  "  in  courts  of 
record,  or  any  other  plaoe  whatsoover."  The  court  was 
of  opinion  that  these  general  words,  which  are  ased  in 
all  acts  of  incorporation,  gare  only  a  general  capacity  to 
sue,  not  a  particular  privilege  to  soe  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States;  and  this  opinion  was  strengthened  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  ninth  rule  of  the  seventh  section 
of  the  same  act  subjects  the  directors,  in  case  of  excess 
in  contracting  debt,  to  bo  sued,  in  their  private  capacity, 
'*in  any  court  of  record  of  th-^  United  States,  or  either 
of  them."  The  express  giaiU  of  jurisdiction  to  the 
Federal  courts,  in  this  cast-,  was  considered  as  havinf^ 
some  influence  on  the  construction  of  the  general  words 
of  the  third  section,  which  does  not  montion  those  courts. 
Whether  this  decision  be  right  or  wrong,  it  amounts  only 
to  a  declaration  that  a  general  capacity  in  the  bank  to 
«ue,  without  mentioning  the  courts  of  the  Tnion,  may 
not  give  a  right  to  sue  in  those  courts.  To  infer  from 
this  that  words  expressly  conferring  a  right  to  sue  in 
those  courts  do  not  give  the  right  is  surely  a  conclosiou 
which  the  premises  do  not  warrant. 
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The  act  of  incorporation,  then,  confen  joriadietion  on 
the  Oiioiiit  Courts  of  the  ITnifced  Btatea,  if  Oongress  oan 
^nfer  it 

S.  We  will  now  oondder  the  oonstitntionalitj  of  the 
olaose  in  the  act  of  incorporation  which  anthorizes  the 
bank  to  eae  in  the  Federal  oonrts. 

In  eapport  of  this  olanse  it  is  said  that  the  legislative, 
•ezecntiTe,  and  jadioial  powers  of  eyeiy 
well  constracted  goTemment  are  oo-  S^'^^MSSSdS 
«zteD8i7e  with  each  other;  thatis,  they  ^*^^t^^S9tA. 


are  potentially  co-eztensiYe.  The  Exec- 
utive department  may  constitationally  ezeonte  every  law 
which  the  Legislatnre  may  constitationally  make^  and 
the  Judicial  department  may  receive  from  the  Legislatnre 
the  power  of  constming  every  such  law.  All  govern- 
ments, which  are  not  extremely  defective  in  their  organ- 
ization, must  possess  within  themselves  the  means  of  ex- 
pounding, as  well  as  enforcing,  their  own  laws.  If  we 
examine  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  wo  find 
that  its  framerskept  this  great  political  principle  in  view. 
The  second  article  vests  the  whole  Executive  power  in 
the  President;  and  the  third  article  declaree  'Hhat  the 
jadicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity 
arising  under  this  Constitnti<»i,  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  nnder 
their  authority." 

This  clause  enables  the  judicial  department  to  receive 
jurisdiction  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  powarjaider  uw  ooc- 
United  States,  when  any  question  re- 
specting them  shall  assume  such  a  form  that  the  judicial 
power  is  capable  of  nrting  on  it.  That  power  is  capable 
of  acting  only  when  the  subject  is  submitted  to  it  by  a 
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party  who  asserts  his  rights  in  the  form  prescribed  by  law. 
It  then  beoomes  a  caae^  and  the  Constitution  declares  thai 
the  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  arising  nndev 
the  Oonstitntion,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States. 

The  suit  of  The  Bank  of  the  United  States  v.  Osbom 
and  others  is  a  case,  and  the  qaestion  iS|  whether  it  arisea 
under  a  law  of  the  United  States  ? 


The  appellants  contend  that  it  does  not»  because  several 

jur.Mi.ct.o«  of  u»it«d  questions  may  arise  in  it  which  depend 
S^lSSrJ^  on  the  general  principles  of  the  law, 


If  this  were  sufficient  to  withdraw  a  case  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts,  almost  eyery  cas^ 
although  iuTolring  the  construction  of  a  law,  would 
be  withdrawn;  and  a  clause  in  the  Constitution,  re- 
lating to  a  subject  of  vital  importance  to  the  govem> 
ment^  and  expressed  in  the  most  comprehensive  terms, 
would  be  construed  to  mean  almost  nothing.  There  is 
scarcely  any  case  every  part  of  which  depends  on  the 
Constitution,  laws,  or  treaties  of  the  United  Statea  The 
questions,  whether  the  fact  alleged  as  the  foundation  of 
the  action  be  real  or  fictitious;  whether  the  conduct  of 
the  plaintiff  hss  been  snob  as  to  entitle  him  to  maintain 
his  action,  whether  his  right  is  barred,  whether  he  has 
received  satisfaction,  or  has  in  any  manner  released  his 
claims,  are  questions  some  or  all  of  which  may  occur  in 
almost  every  case;  and  if  their  existence  be  sufficient  Uy 
arrest  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  words  which  seem  in* 
tended  to  be  as  extensive  as  the  Constitution,  laws,  and 
treaties  of  the  Union,  which  seem  designed  to  give  the 
courts  of  the  government  the  construction  of  all  its  acts, 
so  far  as  they  affect  the  rights  of  individuals,  would  bo 
reduced  to  almost  nothing. 
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In  those  cases  in  which  original  jarisdiction  is  gireiL 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  cannot  be  ^^^^^''fioltol 
exercised  in  its  appellate  form.  In 
every  other  case  the  power  is  to  bo  exercised  iu  its  origi- 
nal or  appellate  form,  or  boiii,  as  the  wisdom  of  Con- 
gress may  direct.  With  the  exception  of  tliese  cases,  in 
which  original  jurisdiction  is  given  to  this  court,  there 
is  none,  to  which  the  judicial  power  extends,  from  which 
the  original  jurisdiction  of  the  inferior  courts  is  ex- 
eluded  hy  the  Constitation.  Oiiginal  jnrisdiction,  so  far 
as  the  Constitution  gives  a  mle^  k  co-extensiTe  with  the 
judicial  power.  We  find  in  the  Constitution  no  prohi- 
bition to  its  exercise  in  every  case  in  which  the  judicial 
power  can  be  exercised.  It  would  be  a  very  bold  con- 
struction to  say  that  this  power  could  be  applied,  in  its 
appellate  form  only,  to  the  most  important  class  of  cases 
to  which  it  is  applicable. 

The  Constitution  establishes  the  Supreme  Court  and 
defines  its  jurisdiction.  It  enumerates  cases  in  which  its 
jurisdiction  is  original  and  exclusive;  and  then  defines 
that  which  is  appellate,  but  does  not  insinuate  that  in 
any  such  case  the  power  cannot  be  exercised  in  its  origi- 
nal form  by  courts  of  original  jurisdiction.  It  is  not  in- 
sinuated that  the  judicial  power,  in  oases  depending  on 
the  character  of  the  cause,  cannot  be  exercised  in  the 
first  instance  in  the  courts  of  the  Union,  but  must  first 
be  exercised  in  the  tribunals  of  the  State;  tribunals 
over  which  the  government  of  the  Union  has  no  ade« 
quate  control,  and  which  may  be  closed  to  any  claim  as- 
serted under  a  law  of  the  United  States. 

We  perceive,  then,  no  ground  on  which  the  proposi- 
tion can  be  maintained  that  Congress  is  incapable  of 
91 
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giving  the  CiroiiitConrte  original  jarisdictioa  in  any  oase 
to  which  the  appellate  jnrisdictioii  extends. 
We  ask,  then,  if  it  can  be  sni&cient  to  ezdnde  thia  Jii> 
riadiotion  that  the  oaae  iuTolvea  qnee- 

coiMmcuon  of  cvM<stT  tions  depending  on  general  principlea? 

tution  ami  laws  of  the       •  .  ,  . 

United  States,  F.  jerai  A  oaose  oiaj  depend  on  aeveral  qnes' 

courts  have  ^riBcUo-       .  .  -  -  ,  «  «  , 

ttnto  MmniM  «ii  tions  of  Ud  BXkd  law.  Somo  of  tbeae 


may  depend  on  the  oonstraotion  of  a 
law  of  the  United  States;  othera  on  priuuplea  nncon- 
nected  with  that  law.  If  it  be  a  aalRclent  foundation  for 
jurisdiction  that  the  title  or  right  set  up  by  the  party 
may  be  defeated  by  one  oonstraotion  of  the  Constitution 
or  law  of  the  United  States,  and  sustained  by  the  oppo- 
site construction)  proyided  the  facts  necessary  to  support 
the  action  be  made  out,  then  all  the  other  questions 
must  be  decided  as  incidental  to  thia  which  gives  that 
jurisdietion.  Those  other  questions  cannot  arrest  the 
proceedings.  Under  this  construction  the  judicial  power 
of  the  Union  extends  effectively  and  beneficially  to  that 
most  important  class  of  cases  which  depend  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  cause.  On  the  opposite  construction,  the 
judicial  power  never  can  bo  extended  to  a  whole  case,  as 
expressed  by  the  Constitution,  but  to  those  parts  of  cases 
only  which  present  the  particular  question  involving  the 
construction  of  the  Constitution  or  the  law.  We  say  it 
never  can  be  extended  to  the  whole  case,  because,  if  the 
circumstance  that  other  points  are  involved  in  it  shall 
disable  Congress  from  authorizing  the  courts  of  the 
Union  to  take  jurisdiction  of  the  original  cause,  it  equally 
ilisables  Con^n  ^s  from  authorizing  those  courts  to  take 
jurisdiction  the  whole  cause,  on  an  appeal,  and  thus 
will  be  restricted  to  a  single  question  in  that  cause;  and 
words  obviously  intended  to  secure  to  those  who  oLaim 
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rights  under  the  Constitution,  laws  or  treaties  of  tho 
United  States,  a  trial  in  the  i'cdcral  courts,  will  be  re- 
stricted to  the  insecure  remedy  of  an  appeal  upon  an  in- 
sulated point,  after  it  has  received  that  shape  which  may 
be  given  to  it  by  another  tribunal  into  which  he  is  forced 
against  his  will. 

We  think)  then,  thAt  whem.  a  question,  to  which  the 
judicial  power  of  the  Union  is  extended  by  the  CoBstitiir- 
tioa,  forms  an  ingredient  of  the  original  csose,  it  is  in 
the  power  of  Congress  to  give  the  Oirevit  Courts  jnrisdio- 
tion  of  that  cause,  although  other  qneetions  of  fact  or  of 
law  may  be  involved  in  it 

The  case  of  the  bank  is,  we  think,  a  very  strong  ease 
of  this  description.  The  charter  of  in-  ^ 

r  Tlio    charter  of  th« 

-corporation  not  only  creates  it,  bnt  tTnit^J'^totST  ^  *** 
gives  it  every  facnlty  which  it  pos> 
Besses.  The  power  to  acquire  rights  of  any  description, 
to  transact  business  of  any  description,  to  make  contracts 
of  any  description,  to  sue  on  those  contracts,  is  given  and 
measured  by  its  charter,  and  that  charter  is  a  law  of  the 
United  States.  This  being  can  aoqnire  no  right,  make 
no  contract,  bring  no  suit,  which  is  not  authorized  by  a 
law  of  the  United  Statea  It  is  not  only  itself  the  mere 
ereatnre  of  a  law,  but  all  its  actions  and  all  its  rights  are 
dependent  on  the  same  law.  Can  a  bein;^^,  thus  consti- 
tuted,  have  a  case  which  does  not  arise  literally,  as  well 
as  substantially,  under  the  law  ? 

Take  the  case  of  a  contract^  which  is  put  as  the  strong- 
est against  the  bank. 

When  a  bank  sues,  the  first  question  which  presents 
itself,  and  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  cause,  is, 
Has  this  legal  entity  a  right  to  sue?  Has  it  a  right 
to  come^  not  into  this  court  particularly,  but  into  any 
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court?  This  depenib  on  a  lav  of  the  United  States. 
The  bank  *  ri^ht  to  Tho  ttozt  qQeeUott  IB,  Has  this  being 
!!£<to«iiS%^ter*^-  a  right  to  make  this  partionlar  eon- 
flM.  tract?  If  this  qoestion  be  decided  in 

the  negative,  the  oanse  is  determined  against  the  plaint- 
iff; and  this  question,  too,  depends  entirelj  on  a  law 
of  the  United  States.  These  are  important  questions^ 
and  they  exist  in  every  possible  case.  The  right  to 
sne,  if  decided  once,  is  decided  forever;  but  the  power 
of  Congress  was  exercised  antecedently  to  the  first  de- 
dsion  on  that  right,  and  if  it  was  constitutional  then,  it 
cannot  cease  to  be  so  because  the  particular  question  is 
decided.  It  may  be  revived  at  the  will  of  the  party, 
and  most  probably  would  be  renewed,  were  the  tribunal 
to  be  changed.  But  the  question  respecting  the  right  to 
make  a  particular  contract,  or  to  acquire  a  particular 
property,  or  to  sue  on  account  of  a  particular  injury,  be- 
longs to  every  particular  case,  and  may  be  renewed  in 
every  case.  The  question  forms  an  original  ingredient 
in  every  cause.  Whether  it  be  in  fact  relied  on  or  not 
in  the  defense,  it  is  still  a  part  of  the  cause,  and  may  be 
relied  on.  The  right  of  the  plaintiff  to  sue  cannot  depend 
on  the  defense  which  the  defendant  may  choose  to  set 
up.  His  right  to  sue  is  anterior  to  that  defense,  and 
must  depend  on  the  state  of  things  when  the  action  is 
brought.  The  questions  which  the  case  involves,  then, 
mast  determine  its  character,  whether  those  questions  be 
made  in  the  cause  or  not 
The  appellants  say  that  the  case  arises  on  the  contract; 
bat  the  validity  of  the  contract  depends  on  a  law 
id'-m.  United  8tates,  and  the  plaintiff  is  com> 

pelled,  in  every  case,  to  shov  its  validity.  The  case 
arises  emphatically  under  the  law.  The  act  of  Congress 
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is  its  foundation.  The  contract  could  never  have  been 
made  but  under  the  authority  of  that  act.  The  act  itself 
is  the  first  ingredient  in  the  case,  is  its  origin,  is  that 
from  whicli  every  other  part  arises.  That  other  ques- 
tions may  also  arise,  as  the  execution  of  the  contract,  or 
its  perforiiumcc,  caimot  change  the  case,  or  givu  it  any 
other  origin  than  the  charter  of  incorporuLion.  The  action 
still  originates  in,  and  is  sustained  by,  that  charter. 

The  clause  giving  the  bank  a  right  to  sue  in  the  Cir- 
cuit Courts  of  the  United  States  stands 
on  the  same  principle  with  the  acts  aa-  ooSSMr^Aii^S&u 

offlceni  of  tbe  DDite3 

thorizbg  officers  of  the  United  States,  Jg|[^|^''"*  ^ 
who  sue  in  their  own  names,  to  sue  in 
the  oonrts  of  the  United  States.  The  Postmaster-Gen' 
era1,for  example,  cannot  sue  under  that  part  of  the  Con- 
stitation  which  gives  jurisdiction  to  the  Federal  oonrts 
in  consequence  of  the  character  of  the  party,  nor  is  he 
authorized  to  sue  by  the  Judiciary  Act  He  comes  into 
the  oonrts  of  the  Union  nnder  the  antfaority  of  an  act  of 
Congress,  the  constitutionality  of  which  can  only  be 
sustained  by  the  admission  that  his  suit  is  a  case  arising 
under  a  law  of  the  United  States.  If  it  be  said  that  it  is 
such  a  case,  because  a  law  of  the  United  States  author- 
izes the  contract^  and  authorizes  the  snit,  the  same  rea- 
sons exist  with  respect  to  a  suit  brought  by  the  bank. 
That,  too,  is  such  a  esse;  because  that  suit,  too,  is  itself 
authorized,  and  is  brought  on  a  contract  authorized  by  a 
law  of  the  United  States.  It  depends  absolutely  on  that 
law,  and  cannot  exist  a  moment  without  its  authority. 

If  it  bo  said  that  a  suit  brought  by  the  bank  may  de- 
pend, in  fact,  altogether  on  questions  unconnected 
with  any  law  of  the  United  States,  it  is  equally 
true  with  respect  to  suits  brought  by  the  Postmaster* 
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General.  The  plea  in  bar  may  bo  payment,  if  the  suit  be 
brouf^ht  on  a  bontl,  or  nan  assumpmt,  if  it  be  brought  on 
an  open  account,  and  no  other  question  may  arise  than 
what  respects  the  complete  discharge  of  the  demand. 
Yet  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  authorizing  the  Post- 
master-General to  sue  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
has  never  been  drawn  into  question.  It  is  sustained 
singly  by  an  act  of  Congress,  standing  on  that  ooDStroo- 
tion  of  tile  Constitution  which  asserts  the  right  of  the 
Legislature  to  give  <^giQal  jurisdiction  to  the  Oircait 
OonrtB  in  oaies  arising  mider  a  law  of  the  United  States. 

The  oiaoae  in  the  patent  law  authorizing  raita  in  the 
Gircoit  Coarts  stands,  we  think,  on  the  same  principle. 

Snch  a  suit  is  a  case  arising  under  a 
pau-nt  low  aiitborising  Iftw  of  tbo  Uuited  Statfls.  Yct  the  de- 

■uiu  io  OtrouU  Coort*. 

fendant  may  not,  at  the  trial,  question 
the  validity  of  the  patent,  or  make  any  point  which  re- 
qniies  the  construction  of  an  act  of  Congress.  He  may 
rest  his  defense  exclusively  on  the  fact  that  he  has  not 
violated  the  right  of  the  plaintifF.  That  this  fact  he- 
oomes  the  sole  question  made  in  the  cause  cannot  oust 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  or  estahlish  the  position 
that  the  case  does  not  arise  under  a  law  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  said  that  a  dear  distinction  exists  between  the 

party  and  the  cause;  that  the  party  may  originate  under 

a  law  with  which  the  cause  has  no  con- 
No   reaemblancflt  be-  . .  j  *M.t. 

twtx  n  ac  ( in  (>r]y^>rAt    ncction;  auQ  tnat  uonirress  mav.  witn 

ln^;  tho  bank  and  the      .  .  .  - 

l^>neiai  n«turaui»tioB  the  same  propnety,  give  a  naturalised 

citizen,  who  is  the  mere  creature  of  a 
law,  a  right  to  sue  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  as 
give  that  right  to  the  hank. 
This  distinction  is  not  denied;  and  if  the  act  of  Con- 
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gress  was  a  simple  act  of  incorporation,  and  contained 
nothing  more,  it  might  be  entitled  to  great  consider- 
ation. But  the  act  does  not  stop  with  incorporating  the 
bank.  It  proceeds  to  bestow  upon  the  being  it  has  made 
all  the  faculties  and  capacities  which  that  being  pos- 
sesses. Every  act  of  the  bank  grows  out  of  this  law, 
and  is  tested  by  it.  To  use  the  language  oi  the  Consti- 
luLion,  every  act  of  the  bank  arises  out  of  this  law. 

A  naturalized  citizen  is  indeed  made  a  citizen  under  an 
act  of  Congress,  but  the  act  does  not  proceed  to  give,  to 
r^ulate,  or  to  prescribe  bis  capacities.  He  becomes  a 
member  of  the  sooietj,  possessing  all  the  rights  of  a  native 
eitizen,  and  standing,  in  the  view  of  the  OonstitQtion,  on 
the  footing  of  a  native.  The  Constitution  does  not  an- 
thorise  Congress  to  enlarge  or  at»ridge  those  rights.  The 
simple  power  of  the  National  Legislatare  is  to  prescribe 
a  uniform  rale  of  natoralization,  and  the  exercise  of  this 
power  exhausts  it,  so  far  as  respects  the  individnal.  The 
Constitntion  then  takes  him  np,  and,  among  other  rights, 
extends  to  him  the  capacity  of  sning  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  precisely  ander  the  same  oircomstances 
nnder  which  a  native  might  sae.  He  is  distinguishable 
in  nothing  from  a  native  citizen  except  so  far  as  the 
Constitution  makes  the  distinction.  The  lav  makes  none. 

There  is^  then,  no  resemblance  between  the  act  in* 
corpora  ting  the  bank  and  the  general  naturalization 
law. 

Upon  the  best  consideration  we  have  been  able  to 

bestow  on  tiiis  subject^  we  are  of  opin«  Clftii'*''  "1  net  of  incor- 
ion  that  the  clause  in  the  act  of  incor-  io  we  m  UDited^at(» 

^       courts  cooxUteot  wlUi 

poration,  enabling  the  bank  to  sue  m  tiwooaaututioii. 
the  courts  of  the  United  States,  is  consistent  with  the 
Constitution,  and  to  be  obeyed  in  all  courts. 


» 
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Opinion  on  the  MeriU* 

Chief  Jnstice  Marshall  next  goes  into  tho  merits  of  the 
case;  but  of  the  seven  points  made  the  last  two  only  are 
constitutional.  All  of  the  propositions  of  law  decided 
appear  in  the  head-notes  of  Mr.  Justice  Curtis,  supra.  W© 
give  the  opiaion  on  constitutional  points  in  full: 

We  proceed  now  to  the  Bizth  point  made  by  the  appel- 
,  ,  ^  ^.    lantBy  which  is  that^if  any  case  is  made 

Objection  to  Juiiadio-  '  • 

aStiffAif^yiliiiS  ^  proper  for  the  interference 

obl^uo'di b£S£  of  a  oonrt  of  chancery,  it  is  against  the 
AnMwiiwmt  State  of  Ohio^  in  which  case  the  Gironit 

Court  ooold  not  ezerciee  jurisdiction. 

The  bill  is  brooght,  it  is  said,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  bank  in  the  exercise  of  a  franchise  granted 
by  a  law  of  the  United  States,  which  franchise  the  State 
of  Ohio  asserts  a  right  to  iuTade,  and  is  about  to  invade. 
It  prays  the  aid  of  the  court  to  restrain  the  officers  of  the 
State  from  executing  the  law.  It  is,  then,  a  controversy 
between  the  bank  and  the  State  of  Ohio.  The  interest 
of  the  State  is  direct  and  immediate,  not  consequentiaL 
The  process  of  the  court,  though  not  directed  against  the 
State  by  name,  acts  directly  upon  it  by  restraining  its 
officers.  The  process,  therefore,  is  substantially,  though 
not  in  form,  against  the  State,  and  tho  court  ought  not  to 
proceed  without  making  the  State  a  party.  If  this  cannot 
be  done  the  court  cannot  take  jurisdiction  of  the  cause. 

The  full  pressure  of  this  argument  is  felt,  and  the 
difficulties  it  presents  are  acknowledged.  The  direct  in- 
terest of  the  State  in  the  suit,  as  brought,  is  admitted; 
and  had  it  been  in  the  power  of  the  bank  to  make  it  a 
party,  perhaps  no  decrco  ought  to  have  been  pronounced 
in  the  cause  until  the  State  was  before  the  oourL  But 
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this  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  bank.  The  Eleventh 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution  has  exempted  a  State 
from  the  suits  of  citizens  of  other  States,  or  aliens;  and 
the  very  difficult  question  is  to  be  decided,  whether,  in 
such  a  case,  the  court  may  act  upon  the  agents  employed 
by  the  ^Latc,  an.l  un  tiic  ^-srupcrty  m  tljeir  liands. 

Tlefore  we  try  this  c[uestion  by  the  Constitution,  it  may 
not  be  time  misapplied,  if  we  pause  for  a  moment,  and 
reflect  on  the  relative  situation  of  the  Union  with  its 
members,  should  the  objection  prevail. 

A  denial  of  jurisdiction  forbids  all  inquiry  into  the 
nataro  of  the  case.   It  applies  to  cases   Power  or  umted  states 

..1  •  ,  court*  to  act  upon  the 

perfectly  clear  m  themselves;  to  oases  a^^^^emijoyed  by 
where  the  goTenunent  is  m  the  exer^  eHgrinihdriiSSifi!^ 
dse  of  its  best  established  and  most  essential  powers,  as 
well  as  to  those  which  may  be  deemed  questionable.  It 
asserts  that  the  agents  of  a  State,  alleging  the  anthority 
of  a  law  Toid  in  itself,  becanse  repugnant  to  the  Constt- 
tntion,  may  arrest  the  execution  of  any  law  in  the  United 
States.  It  maintains  that,  if  a  State  shall  impose  a 
fine  or  penalty  on  any  person  employed  in  the  execu- 
tion of  any  law  of  the  United  States,  it  may  levy  that 
fine  or  penalty  by  a  ministerial  officer,  without  the 
sanction  even  of  its  own  courts;  and  that  the  individual, 
though  he  perceives  the  approaching  danger,  can  obtain 
no  protection  from  the  jadicial  department  of  the  govern- 
ment The  carrier  of  the  mail,  the  collector  of  the 
revenue,  the  marshal  of  a  district,  the  ^  ^  y,^^ 
recruiting  officer,  may  all  be  inhibited,  teuLJSS?"^ 
under  ruinous  penalties,  from  the  per-  ***** 
formance  of  their  respective  duties;  the  warrant  of  a 
ministerial  officer  may  authorise  the  collection  of  these 
penalties,  and  the  person  thus  obstructed  in  theperform- 
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ance  of  his  duty  may  indeed  resort  to  liis  action  for  dam- 
ages, after  the  infiiction  of  the  injury,  but  cannot  avail 
himself  of  the  preventive  justice  of  the  Xation  to  protect 
him  in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  Each  member  of 
the  Union  is  capable,  at  its  will,  of  attacking  the  Nation, 
of  arresting  its  progress  at  every  step,  of  acting  vigor- 
ously and  elTectaally  in  the  execution  of  its  designs; 
while  the  Tvation  staTids  naked,  stripped  of  its  defensive 
armor,  and  incapable  of  shield  in;]:  it^s  agent  or  executing 
its  laws,  otherwise  than  by  proceedings  which  are  to  take 
place  after  the  mischief  is  perpetrated,  and  which  must 
often  be  ineffectual,  from  the  inability  of  the  agents  to 
make  compensation. 

These  are  said  to  be  extreme  cases;  but  the  case  at  bar, 
had  it  been  put  by  way  of  illustration  in  argument,  might 
have  been  termed  an  extreme  case;  and  if  a  penalty  on 
a  revenue  officer,  for  performing  his  duty,  be  more  ob- 
viously wrong  than  a  penalty  on  the  bank,  it  is  a  differ- 
ence in  degree,  not  in  principle.  Public  sentiment  would 
be  more  shocked  by  the  infliction  of  a  penalt}'  on  a  jmb- 
lie  officer,  for  the  perlui  u):i!ii  e  of  his  duly,  Uan  by  the 
infliction  of  Lhis  penalty  on  u  Lank,  which,  while  carry- 
lii^  on  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  government,  is  also 
transacting  its  own  business;  but,  in  both  cases,  the  offi- 
cer levying  the  penalty  acts  under  a  void  authority,  and 
the  power  to  restrain  him  is  denied  as  positively  in  the 
one  as  in  the  other. 

The  distinotion  between  any  extreme  case  and  that 
»     .  »    which  has  actually  occurred,  if,  indeed, 

^uunibw^'^  Union         difference  of  principle  can  be  sup- 
to'^Bt  »ec^-  posed  to  axttfe  between  them,  disappears 
ttmoctboMiAin.      ^faen  Considering  the  question  of  jn- 
risdiction;  for,  if  the  ooarts  of  the  United  States  cannot 
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rightfully  protect  the  agents,  who  execute  every  law 
autl.orized  by  the  Constitution,  from  the  direct  action  of 
State  agents  in  the  collection  of  penalties,  they  cannot 
rightfully  protect  those  wlio  execute  any  law. 

The  question,  then,  is,  whether  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  has  provided  a  tribun.il  which  can  peace- 
fully and  rightfully  protect  those  who  are  employed  in 
carrying  into  execution  the  laws  of  the  Union  from  the 
attempts  of  a  particular  State  to  resist  the  execution  of 
those  laws. 

The  Btato  of  Ohio  deaiss  the  ezistoiice  of  this  power^ 
and  coQtends  that  no  preTentiTe  proceedings  whatever, 
or  proceedings  against  the  very  property  which  may  have 
been  seised  by  the  agent  of  a  State,  can  be  snstained 
against  saoh  agent,  because  they  wonld  be  flnbataQtially 
against  the  State  itself,  in  Tiolation  of  the  Eleventh 
Amendment  of  the  Constitntion. 

That  the  conrts  of  the  Union  cannot  entertain  a  snit 
brought  against  a  State  by  an  alien,  or 
the  citizen  of  another  State,  is  not  to  li'r'ln li v i! i '^^i^ '?'m3» 
be  controverted.  Is  a  snit,  bronght 
against  an  individual  for  any  cause  whatever,  a  snit 
against  a  State,  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitntion  ? 

The  Eleventh  Amendment  is  the  limitation  of  a  power 
supposed  to  be  granted  in  the  original 
instrument;  and  to  understand  accu- 
rately the  extent  of  the  limitation,  it  seems  proper  to  de- 
fine  the  power  that  is  limited. 

The  words  of  the  Constitution,  so  far  as  they  respect 
this  question,  are,  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to 
oontroversies  between  two  or  more  States,  between  a 
State  and  citizens  of  another  State,  and  between  a  State 
and  foreign  States,  citizens,  or  subjects." 
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A  subsequent  clause  distributes  the  power  previously 
granted,  and  assigns  to  the  Supreme  Court  original  juris- 
diction in  those  cases  in  which  "a  State  shall  be  a  party." 

The  words  of  the  Eleventh  Amendment  are,  **  The  ju- 
dicial power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  construed 
to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity,  commenced  or 
proaecQted  agaioAt  one  of  the  United  States,  by  oitiaens  of 
another  State,  or  bj  oitisens  or  sobjeots  of  a  foreign  State." 

The  Bank  of  the  United  States  contends  that,  in  all 
*      cases  in  which  jurisdiction  depends  on 

So  proTietona  of  tliA  .  ^        *  .  -  . 

BiOTeDtb  Ameodmeat  tho  charaotcr  of  the  party,  reference  is 
» Btate  IS  iRt  a  pwtjr  msde  to  the  party  on  the  record,  not  to 

one  who  may  be  interested,  bnt  is  not 
shown  by  the  record  to  be  a  party. 

The  appellants  admit  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
is  not  ousted  by  any  incidental  or  consequential  interest 
which  a  State  may  have  in  the  decision  to  be  made,  but 
is  to  be  considered  as  a  party  where  the  decision  acts 
directly  and  immediately  upon  the  State  through  its 
officers. 

If  this  question  were  to  be  determined  on  theanthority 
of  English  decisions,  it  is  believed  that  no  case  can  be 
adduced  where  any  person  has  been  considered  as  a  party 
who  is  not  made  so  in  the  record.  But  the  court  will  not 
review  those  decisions,  because,  it  is  thought^  a  question, 
growing  out  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  re- 
quires rather  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  words  of 
that  instrument  than  of  the  decisions  of  analogous  ques- 
tions by  the  courts  of  any  other  country. 

Do  the  provisions,  then,  of  the  American  Constitution, 
respecting  controversies  to  which  a  State  may  be  a  party, 
extend,  on  a  fair  construction  of  that  instrument,  to  cases 
in  which  the  State  is  not  a  party  on  the  record  ? 
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The  first  in  the  enumeration  is  a  controversy  between 
two  or  more  States. 

There  are  not  many  questions  in  which  a  State  would  be 
supposed  to  take  a  deeper  or  more  inime-  jurtediction  lo  jium 
diatc  interest  than  in  those  which  decide  ^iSSMSdSrgrSSSi 
on  the  extent  of  her  territory.  Yet  the 
Constitution,  not  conf?idering'  the  State  as  a  party  to  such 
controversies,  if  not  plaintiff  or  defendant  on  the  record, 
has  expressly  given  jurisdiction  in  those  between  citizens 
claiming  lands  under  g^rants  of  different  States.  If  each 
State,  in  consecjuonco  of  the  iniluence  of  a  decision  on  her 
boundary,  had  been  considered  by  the  framors  of  the 
Constitution  as  a  party  to  that  controversy,  the  express 
grant  of  jurisdiction  would  have  been  useless.  The  grant 
of  it  certainly  proves  that  the  Constitution  does  not  con- 
sider the  State  as  a  party  in  such  a  case. 

Jurisdiotion  is  expressly  granted  in  those  oases  only 
where  citizens  of  the  same  State  olaim  lands  nnder  grants 
of  different  States.  If  theolaimants  be  citizens  of  different 
States,  the  conrt  takes  jurisdiction  for  that  reason.  Still, 
the  right  ctf  the  State  to  grant  is  the  essential  point  in 
dispnte;  and  in  that  point  the  State  is  deeply  interested. 
If  that  interest  converts  the  State  into  a  party^  there  is 
an  end  of  the  caose;  and  the  Constitution  will  be  con* 
strued  to  forbid  the  Circuit  Courts  to  take  cognizance  of 
questions  to  which  it  was  thought  neeessaiy  expressly  to 
extend  their  jurisdiction,  even  when  the  controveisj  arose 
between  dtizens  of  the  same  State. 

We  are  aware  that  the  application  of  these  cases  may 
be  denied,  because  the  title  of  the  State  comes  on  incident- 
ally, and  the  appellants  admit  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
where  its  judgment  does  not  act  directly  upon  the  prop- 
erty or  interests  of  the  State;  but  we  deemed  it  of  some 
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importance  to  show  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
oontemi^ated  the  diatinction  between  caeeB  in  whidi  a 
State  was  interested,  and  those  in  which  it  was  a  party, 
and  made  no  provision  for  a  case  of  interest  without  being 
a  party  on  the  record. 

In  oases  where  a  State  is  a  party  on  the  record  the 
question  of  jurisdiction  is  decided  by  inspection.  If  ja- 
risdiction  depend  not  on  this  plain  f  act|  bat  on  the  in- 
terest of  the  State,  what  mle  has  the  Constitution  given 
by  which  this  interest  is  to  be  measured  ?  If  no  rule  be 
given,  is  it  to  be  settled  by  the  court?  If  so,  the  curious 
anomaly  is  presented  of  a  court  examining  the  whole 
testimony  of  a  cause,  inquiring  into^  and  deciding  on,  the 
extent  of  a  State's  interest^  without  having  a  right  to 
exercise  any  jurisdiction  in  the  case.  Can  this  inquiry 
be  made  without  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  ? 

The  next  in  enumeration  is  a  controversy  between  a 
State  and  the  citizens  of  another  State. 

Can  this  case  arise  if  the  State  be  not  a  party  on  the 
record  ?   K  it  oaa,  the  question  recurs, 

Controverey  between  a     __,    ^   ,  »  .   .        <     i    n  ■  n. 

8tata  mod tbf  vhmmn    What  degree  of  interest  shall  be  sum- 

of  aaoth«r  StAtu:  tan  ° 

M.'rt.*''^not*^  ^'^^  ^  change  the  parties,  and  arrest 
on  tbe  reoofdf  proceeding  against  the  individual  ? 

Controversies  respecting  boundary  have  lately  existed 
between  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  between  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  and  now  exist  between  New  York  and  JNew 
Jersey.  Suppose,  while  such  a  controversy  is  pending, 
the  collecting  ofliccr  of  one  State  should  seize  property 
for  taxes  belonging  to  a  man  who  supposes  himself  to 
reside  in  the  other  State,  and  who  seeks  redress  in  the 
Federal  court  of  that  State  m  which  the  officer  resides. 
The  interest  of  the  State  is  obvious.  Yet  it  is  admitted 
that  in  such  a  case  the  action  would  lie,  because  the  ofli- 
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cer  might  be  treated  as  a  trespasser,  and  the  verdict  and 
judgment  against  him  would  not  act  directly  on  the 
property  of  the  State.  That  it  would  not  so  act  may, 
perhaps,  depend  on  circumstances.  The  officer  may  re- 
tain the  amount  of  the  taxes  in  his  han(is,  and,  on  the 
proceedings  oi  the  SUitc  against  him,  may  plead,  in  bar, 
tlie  judgment  of  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction.  If 
this  plea  ought  to  be  sustained,  and  it  is  far  from  being 
certain  that  it  ought  not,  the  judgment  so  pleaded  would 
have  acted  directly  on  the  revenue  of  the  State  in  the 
bands  of  its  offioer.  And  yet  the  argument  admits  that 
the  action  in  sach  a  case  wonld  be  sustained.  Bat  sap- 
pose,  in  saoh  a  ease,  the  puny  conceiving  himself  to  be 
injarod,  instead  of  bringing  an  action  sounding  in  dam- 
ages, should  sue  for  the  speoiflo  thing,  while  yet  lu  po»> 
session  of  the  sei^i  ng  offioer.  It  being  admittedi  in  argu- 
ment) that  the  aotion  soonding  in  damages  would  lie,  we 
are  unable  to  peroeiTe  the  line  of  distinction  between 
that  and  the  aotion  of  detinue.  Yet  the  latter  action 
would  claim  the  specific  article  seized  for  the  tax,  and 
would  obtain  it,  should  the  seizure  be  deemed  unlawful. 

It  would  be  .tedious  to  pursue  this  part  of  the  inquiry 
farther,  and  it  would  be  useless,  because  every  person 
will  perceive  that  the  same  reasoning  Is  applicable  to  all 
the  other  enumerated  controversies  to  which  a  State 
may  be  a  party.  The  principle  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
reference  to  those  other  controversies  where  jurisdiction 
depends  on  the  party.  But  before  we  review  them,  we 
will  notice  one  where  the  nature  of  the  controversy  is  in 
some  degree  blended  with  the  character  of  the  party. 

If  a  suit  be  brought  against  a  foreign  minister,  the 
Supreme  Court  alone  hss  original  jurisdiction,  and  this  is 
shown  on  the  record.  But  suppose  a  suit  to  be  brought 
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which  affects  the  interest  of  a  foreign  minister,  or  by  which 

the  person  of  his  secretary,  or  of  his 

Cases  where  the  nat-  *  ' 


IT*  1l  ^L^^^^V^   servant,  is  arrested.   The  minister  does 

U    In    some    (legTee  ' 

IS2r'1,r"^r"piir        by  arrest  of  his  secretary, 

St^'ir  ttu£^^  or  his  serTOiit,  become  a  party  to  this 
*^  vii%y  bnt  the  actual  defendant  pleads  to 

the  jurisdiction  of  the  oonrt,  and  asserts  his  priyilege.  If 
the  sait  affects  a  foreign  minister,  it  must  be  dismissed, 
not  because  he  k  a  party  to  it,  but  because  it  affects  him. 
The  language  of  the  Constitution  in  the  two  cases  is  dif- 
ferent. This  court  can  take  cognizance  of  all  coses  ''af- 
fecting" foreign  ministers;  and,  therefore,  jurisdiction 
does  not  depend  on  the  party  named  in  the  record.  But 
this  language  changes  when  the  enumeration  proceeds 
to  States.  Why  this  change?  The  answer  is  obvious. 
In  the  case  of  foreign  ministers  it  was  intended,  for  rea- 
sons which  all  comprehend,  to  give  the  National  courts 
jurisdiction  over  all  oases  by  which  thej  were  in  anj 
manner  affected.  In  the  case  of  States,  whose  immediate 
or  remote  interests  were  mixed  up  with  a  multitude  of 
oases,  and  who  might  be  affected  in  an  almost  infinite 
variety  of  ways,  it  was  intended  to  give  jurisdiction  in 
those  oases  only  to  which  they  were  actual  parties. 

In  proceeding  with  the  cases  in  which  jurisdiction  de- 
pends on  the  character  of  the  party,  the  first  in  the  enu-> 
meration  is  controversies  to  which  the  United  States 
shall  be  a  party." 

Does  this  provision  extend  to  the  cases  where  the 
United  States  are  not  named  in  the 
B^Mj  j^UMM^h^°noi  record,  but  claim,  and  are  actually  en- 
«BtttM%  wiSSo  nSk  titled  to,  the  whole  subject  in  oontro* 

versy  ? 

Let  us  examine  this  question. 
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Buito  bronglit  by  the  Postmaster^sleiieral  are  for  money 
due  to  the  United  States.  The  nominal  ^  po^tuMr. 


plaintiff  has  no  interest  in  the  oontro- 
yersy,  and  the  United  States  are  the  only  real  party.  Yet 
these  snits  ooald  not  be  institnted  in  the  courts  of  the 
Union,  under  that  clause  which  gives  jnrisdictifm  in  all 
cases  to  which  the  United  States  are  a  party;  and  it  was 
fonnd  necessary  to  give  the  ooort  jurisdiction  over  them, 
as  being  cases  arising  under  a  law  of  tbo  United  Statea 
The  judicial  power  of  the  Union  is  also  extended  to 
controversies  between  citizens  of  differ- 
ent States;  and  it  has  been  decided  that   d^^s  oT'oIff^^t^ 

^1        i_  *  ^1  ^-  ^1-       States:  Cbancter  ot 

the  character  of  the  parties  must  be  puttMnoMteaiiowii 


shown  on  the  record.  Does  this  pro- 
vision depend  on  the  character  of  those  whose  interest  is 
litigated,  or  of  those  who  are  parties  on  the  record  ?  In 
a  suit,  for  example,  brought  by  or  against  an  ezeeator, 
the  creditors  or  legatees  of  his  testator  are  the  persons 
reallv  concerned  in  interest:  but  it  has  never  been  bus- 
pected  that,  if  the  executor  be  a  resident  of  another  State, 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts  could  be  ousted  by 
the  fact  that  the  creditors  or  legatees  were  citizens  of 
the  same  Stat©  with  the  opposite  party.  The  aaiveis- 
ally  received  construction  in  this  case  is,  that 
jurisdiction  is  neither  given  nor  ousted  by  the 
relative  situation  of  the  parties  concerned  in  interest, 
but  by  the  relative  situation  of  the  parties  named  on 
the  record.  Why  is  this  construction  universal?  ^'o 
case  can  bo  imagined  in  which  the  existence  of  an  inter- 
est out  of  the  party  on  the  record  is  more  unequivocal 
than  in  that  which  has  been  just  stated.  Why,  then,  is 
it  universally  admitted  that  this  interest  in  no  manner 
aflects  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  ?  The  plain  and  ob- 
88 
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viont  answer  is,  beoanae  the  jnriBdiotioii  of  the  oonit  de- 
pendB  not  upon  this  interest^  bnt  upon  the  actual  party 
on  the  reoord. 

Weie  a  State  to  be  the  aole  legatee,  it  will  not,  we  pre- 
■ome^  be  alleged  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  conrt^  in  a 
stdt  against  the  ezeoator,  wonld  be  more  affected  by  this 
fact  than  by  the  fact  that  any  other  person,  not  soable 
in  the  courts  of  the  TTnion,  was  the  solo  legatee.  Yet^  in 
such  a  case,  the  court  would  decide  directly  and  imme- 
diately on  the  interest  of  the  State. 

This  principle  might  be  further  illustrated  by  showing 
that  jurisdiction,  where  it  depends  on  the  character  of 
the  party,  is  never  conferred  in  consequence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  an  interest  in  a  party  not  named ;  and  by  show- 
ing that,  under  the  distributive  clause  of  the  second  seC' 
tion  of  the  third  article,  the  Supreme  Court  could  never 
take  original  jurisdiction  in  conseqaenoeof  an  interest  in 
a  party  not  named  in  the  record. 

But  the  principle  seems  too  well  established  to  require 
that  more  time  should  be  devoted  to  it.    It  may,  we 

think,  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  which  ad- 
rtxjfction  .i<M»-"<i«  on  mits  or  noexoeption,  th  it,  m  all  cases 
ytfty^iiMied  in  uie   where  jurisdiction  dcpcuds  OQ  the  party, 

it  is  the  party  named  in  the  record. 
Consequently,  the  Eleventh  Amendment,  which  restrains 
the  jurisdiction  granted  by  the  Constitution  over  suits 
against  States,  is,  of  necessity,  limited  to  those  suits  in 
which  a  State  is  a  party  on  the  record.  The  amendment 
has  its  full  efifect  if  the  Lousutution  be  construed  as  iL 
would  have  been  construed  had  tho  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  never  been  extended  to  suits  brought  against  a  State 
by  the  ciii  .*  ns     another  State,  or  by  aliens. 

Ike  Stale  nut  being  a  party  on  the  record,  and  the 
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court  having  jurisdiction  over  thoso  wlio  are  parties  on 
the  record,  the  true  qa^tion  is  not  one  of  jarisdiction, 
but  whether,  in  the  exercise  of  its  jurisdiction,  the  court 
ought  to  make  a  decree  against  ti:o  defendants;  whether 
they  are  to  be  considered  as  Laving  a  real  iiiLcrest,  or  as 
being  only  nominal  parties. 

In  pursuing  the  arrangement  which  the  appellants 
have  made  for  the  argument  of  the  ^he  defendant,  not 
caose,  this  qttefttion  his  already  been  ^^^H^^^X 
considered.  The  responaiUlity  of  the  ^"•^•*»^* 
offloera  of  the  State  for  the  money  taken  out  of  the  bank 
was  admitted,  and  it  was  acknowledged  that  this  re- 
sponsibility might  be  enforced  by  the  proper  action. 
The  objection  is  to  its  being  enforced  against  the  specific 
article  taken,  and  by  the  decree  of  this  court  Bat  it 
has  been  shown,  we  think,  that  an  action  of  detinue 
might  be  maintained  for  that  article,  if  the  bank  had 
poflsened  the  means  of  describing  it,  and  that  the  inter* 
est  of  the  State  would  not  have  been  an  obstacle  to  the 
suit  of  the  bank  against  the  individual  in  possession  of  it 
The  judgment  in  such  a  suit  might  have  been  enforced 
had  the  article  been  found  in  possession  of  the  indiridual 
■defendant  It  has  been  shown  that  the  danger  of  its 
being  parted  with,  oi  its  being  loet  to  the  plaintiff,  and 
the  necessity  of  a  discoveiy,  justified  the  application  to 
a  court  of  equity.  It  was  in  a  court  of  equity  alone  that 
the  relief  would  be  real,  substantial,  and  effective.  The 
parties  must  certainly  haye  a  real  interest  in  the  case, 
since  their  personal  responsibility  is  acknowledged,  and, 
if  denied,  could  be  demonstrated. 

It  was  proper,  then,  to  make  a  decree  against  the 
defendants  in  the  Circuit  Court,  if  the  law  of  the  State 
of  Ohio  be  repngnant  to  the  Constitution,  or  to  a  law 
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of  the  TTnited  Statw  made  in  pnrsaanoe  thereof,  ao  as 
to  farnish  no  anthority  to  those  who  took,  or  to  those 
who  reoeired,  the  money  for  whiefa  this  soit  was  xnstt> 
tnted. 

Y.  Is  that  law  nnconstitational  ? 

This  point  was  argued  with  great 
gir^(^ot|gKj^   ahility,  and  decided  by  this  court,  after 

mature  and  deliberate  consideration,  in 
the  ease  of  M'Galloch  v.  The  State  of  Maryland.  A  re- 
Tision  of  that  opinion  has  been  requested;  and  many 
oonsiderations  combine  to  induce  a  review  of  it. 

The  foundation  of  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  right 
of  a  State  to  tax  the  bank  is  laid  in  the  sopposed  char- 
acter of  that  institution.  The  argument  supposes  the 
corporation  to  have  been  originated  for  the  management 
of  an  individual  concern,  to  bo  founded  upon  contract 
between  individuals,  having  private  trade  and  private 
profit  for  its  great  end  nn-l  principal  object 

If  these  premises  were  true,  the  conclusion  drawn  from 
»n.         .       vu    them  would  be  inevit'i()le.    This  mere 

The  bank  is  a  public 

JSI3to*^"^i«towa  private  corporation,  engaged  in  its  own 
purpowa  business,  with  its  own  views,  would 

certainly  be  subject  to  the  taxing  power  of  the  State,  as 
any  individual  would  be;  and  the  casual  circumstance 
of  its  being  employed  by  the  government  in  the  trans- 
action of  its  fiscal  aflFairs  would  no  more  exempt  its 
private  business  from  the  operation  of  that  power  than 
it  would  exempt  the  private  business  of  any  individual 
employed  in  the  same  manner.  But  the  premises  are  not 
true.  The  bank  is  not  considered  us  a  private  corpora- 
tion, whoso  principal  object  is  individual  trade  and  in- 
dividual profit;  but  as  a  public  corporation,  created  for 
public  and  national  purposes.   That  the  mere  business  of 
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banking  is,  in  its  own  nature,  a  private  business,  and  may 
be  carried  on  by  individuals  or  companies  having-  no 
political  conQectioQ  with  the  governmeat,  b  admitted; 
but  the  bank  is  not  such  an  individual  or  company.  It 
was  not  created  for  its  own  sake,  or  for  opiaioB  in 
private  purposes.  It  has  never  been  *■ 
supposed  that  Congress  could  create  such  a  corporation. 
The  whole  opinion  of  the  court  in  the  case  of  M'CuUoch 
V.  The  State  of  Maryland  is  founded  on,  and  sustained 
by,  the  idea  that  the  bank  is  an  instrument  which  is 
"  necessary  and  prope  r  l  or  carrying  into  effect  the  powers 
vested  in  the  governinriit  of  the  United  States."  It  is 
not  an  instrument  whioli  the  government  found  ready 
made,  and  has  supposed  to  be  adapted  to  its  poses; 
but  ono  which  was  croatcd,  in  ti^c  f<jriii  in  wliich  it 
now  appears,  for  natioaal  purposes  only.  It  is  uudoubt- 
edly  capable  of  transacting  private  as  well  as  public 
business.  While  it  is  the  great  instrument  by  which 
the  fiscal  operations  of  the  government  are  effected, 
it  is  also  trading  with  individuals  for  its  own  advantage. 
The  appellants  endeavor  to  distingoish  between  this 
trade  and  ita  agency  for  the  pablio,  between  its  banking 
operations  and  those  qualities  whioh  it  possesses  in  eom- 
mon  with  evety  oorporation,  saoh  as  individnality,  Im- 
mortality, eto.  While  they  seem  to  admit  the  right  to 
preserve  this  corporate  existence,  they  deny  the  right  to 
protect  it  in  its  trade  and  bnsineBS. 

If  there  be  anything  in  this  distinction,  it  wonld  tend 
to  show  that  so  mnoh  of  Uie  act  as  in-  ^^^^  ^etweeo 
corporates  the  bank  is  oonstitational,  ^^^^1^^^. 
bat  so  mnoh  of  it  as  anthorises  its  bank-  "''^ 
ing  operations  is  anoonstitntional  Oongress  can  make 
the  inanimate  body,  and  employ  the  machine  as  a  de- 
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pository  of,  and  Tehiele  for,  the  oonveyanoe  of  the  treas- 
ure of  the  Nation,  if  it  be  capable  of  being  so  employed, 
bat  oaonot  breathe  Into  it  the  vital  ipirit  which  alone  can 
bring  it  intonsefol  existence. 

Let  this  distinction  be  consideied. 

Why  is  it  that  Congress  can  incorporate  or  create  a 
bank  ?  This  question  was  answered  in  the  case  of  ICCnl- 
loch  V.  The  State  of  Maryland.  It  is  an  instrnment 
which  is  <* necessary  and  proper*'  for  carrying  on  the 
fiscal  operations  of  government  Can  this  instni' 
ment,  on  any  rational  calcniation,  effect  its  ob- 
ject unless  it  be  endowed  with  that  faculty  of  lending 
and  dealing  in  money  which  is  conferred  by  its  charter? 
If  it  can,  if  it  be  as  competent  to  the  purposes  of  gov- 
ernment without  as  with  this  faculty,  there  will  be  much 
difficulty  in  sustaining  that  essential  part  of  the  charter. 
If  it  cannot,  then  this  faculty  is  necessary  to  the  legiti- 
mate operations  of  government,  and  was  constitutionally 
and  rightf ally  engrafted  on  the  institution.  ItiB,inthat 
view  of  the  subject,'tbe  vital  part  of  the  corporation ;  it 
is  its  soul ;  and  the  right  to  preserve  it  originates  in  the 
same  principle  with  the  right  to  preserve  the  skeleton  or 
body  which  it  animates.  The  distinction  between  de- 
stroying what  is  denominated  the  corporate  franchise, 
and  destroying  its  vivifying  principle,  is  precisely  as  in- 
capable of  being  maintained  as  a  distinction  between  the 
right  to  sentence  a  human  being  to  death,  and  a  right  to 
sentence  him  to  a  total  privation  of  sustenance  during 
life.  Deprive  a  bank  of  its  trade  and  business,  which  is 
its  sustenance,  and  its  inimnrt;i!it y,  if  it  have  that  prop- 
erty, will  be  a  very  useless  atir;t)nt(3. 

Tiiis  distinction,  then,  has  no  real  existence.  To  tax 
its  faculties,  its  trade  and  occnpatioo,  is  to  tax  the  bank 
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itself.  To  destroy  or  preserve  the  one  is  to  destroy  or 

preserve  the  other. 

It  is  urged  that  Congress  has  not,  by  this  act  of  incor- 
poration, created  the  facnlty  of  trading 


Th«    bank  prOUded 


in  money;  that  it  had  anterior  exist-  affaiiutsute 

It^OCAUSC  It  is  ll 

cnce,  and  may  be  carried  on  by  a  pri-   mmtMUtr  ot 


vatc  individual,  or  company,  as  well  as 
by  a  corporation.  As  tliis  profession  or  business  may  be 
taxed,  re<,'uhitc;(I  or  restrained  when  conducted  by  an 
individual,  it  raay,  likewise,  be  taxed,  regulated  or  re- 
strained when  conducted  by  a  corporation. 

The  general  correctness  of  tliese  propositions  need  not 
be  controverted.  Their  particular  application  to  the 
question  before  the  court  is  alono  to  be  considered.  Wo 
do  not  maintain  that  the  corporate  character  of  the  bank 
exempts  its  operations  from  the  action  of  State  author- 
ity. If  an  individual  were  to  be  endowed  with  the  samo 
faculties,  for  tlie  same  purposes,  he  would  be  equally  pro- 
tected in  the  exercise  of  those  faculties.  The  operations 
of  the  bank  are  believed  not  only  to  yield  the  compensa- 
tion for  its  services  to  the  government,  but  to  bo 
essential  to  the  performance  of  those  services. 
Those  operations  give  its  value  to  the  currency  in  which 
all  the  transactions  of  the  government  are  conducted. 
They  are,  therefore,  inseparably  connected  with  tiioso 
transactions.  They  enable  the  b;ai  Iv  to  render  those  serv- 
ices to  the  Xation  for  which  it  was  created,  and  are, 
therefore,  of  the  very  essence  of  its  character  as  national 
instruments.  The  business  of  the  bank  conbULutes  its 
capacit}'  to  perform  its  functions,  as  a  machine  for  tho 
money  transactions  of  the  government.  Its  corporate 
character  is  merely  an  incident,  which  enables  it  to  trans- 
act that  busmess  more  beneficially. 
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Were  the  Secretai-}-  of  the  Treasury  to  bo  authorized  by 
law  to  appoint  agencies  throughout  Iho 
Union,  to  perform  the  public  functions 
of  the  bank,  and  to  be  endowed  with  its  faculties,  as  a 
necessary  auxiliary  to  those  functions,  the  operations  of 
those  agents  would  be  as  exempt  from  the  control  of  the 
States  as  the  bank,  and  not  more  so^  If,  instead  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a  distinct  office  were  to  be 
created  for  the  purpose,  filled  by  a  person  who  should 
reoeiye,  as  a  compensation  for  his  time,  labor,  and  ex- 
pense, the  profits  of  the  banking  bndness,  instead  of  other 
emolaments,  to  be  drawn  from  the  treasury,  which  bank- 
ing  business  was  essential  to  the  operations  of  the  gov- 
emmenty  would  each  State  in  the  IJnion  possess  a  right 
to  control  theee  operations  ?  The  question  on  which  this 
right  would  depend  most  always  be,  Are  these  faculties 
so  essential  to  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  goTernment  as 
to  authorize  Oongress  to  confer  them  ?  Let  this  be  ad- 
mitted, and  the  question.  Does  the  right  to  preserve  them 
exist?  must  always  be  answered  in  the  affirmative* 
Congress  was  of  opinion  that  these  fealties  were  nec- 
essary to  enable  the  bank  to  perform 

Powor  to  conduct  bank-     .»  «  t.»i- 

inn )  L.sui.  s»  n  -ssarr  titc  sorvioes  which  are  exacted  from  it 

to  6nAt>lQ  bnnk  to  por> 

(«raiitaMrttowtotii*  and  for  which  it  was  created.  This 


was  certainly  a  question  proper  for  the 
ccmsideration  of  the  National  Legislature.  But  were  it 
now  to  undergo  revision,  who  would  have  the  hardihood 
to  say  that^  without  the  employment  of  a  banking  capital, 
tlioso  services  <K>uld  be  performed?  That  the  exercise 
of  these  faculties  greatly  facilitates  the  fiscal  operations 
of  the  government  is  too  obvious  for  controversy ;  and 
who  will  venture  to  affirm  that  the  suppression  of  them 
would  not  materially  affect  those  operations,  and  essen- 
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tially  impair,  if  not  totally  destroy,  the  utility  of  the 
machine  to  the  govornment?  Tho  currency  which  it  cir- 
culates, by  means  of  its  trade  with  individuals,  is  believed 
to  make  it  a  more  fit  instrument  for  tke  purposes  of 
government  than  it  could  otherwise  be;  and  if  this  bo 
true,  the  capacity  to  carry  on  this  trade  is  a  faculty  in- 
dispensable to  the  character  and  objects  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

Tho  appellants  admit  that,  if  this  faculty  be  necessary 
to  make  tho  bank  a  fit  iDstrumoat  for  tho  purposes 
of  the  govcnunent,  Congress  possesses  tho  same 
power  to  protect  the  macliino  in  this,  as  in  its  direct  fiscal 
operations:  liut  they  deny  that  it  is  necessary  to  those 
purposes,  uiid  insist  that  it  is  granted  solely  for  the  benefit 
of  the  members  of  the  corporation.  AVere  this  proposi- 
tion to  be  admitted,  all  tho  consequences  which  aiu  drawn 
from  it  might  follow.  l>ut  it  is  not  admitted.  The  court 
has  already  stated  its  conviction  that,  without  this  capac- 
ity to  trade  with  individuals,  the  bank  would  be  a  very 
defeotiye  instrament,  when  considered  with  a  single  view 
to  its  fitnen  for  the  purposes  of  government  On  this 
point  the  whole  argument  rests. 

It  is  contended  that,  admitting  Congress  to  possess  the 
power,  this  exemption  ought  to  have 

*  ,  J.  J  •    xL        *.    .«  •        Exemption  oC  IWBk 

been  expressly  asserted  m  the  act  of  in-  ^j^^^^  ^ 
corporation;  and,  not  being  expressed, 
ought  not  to  be  implied  by  the  court 

It  is  not  unusual  for  a  legislatiTS  act  to  inyolve  conse- 
quences which  are  not  expressed.  An  officer,  for  exam- 
ple, is  ordered  to  arrest  an  indiTiduaL  It  is  not  neces- 
sary, nor  is  it  usual,  to  say  that  he  shall  not  he  punished 
for  obeying  this  order.  His  security  is  implied  in  the 
order  itself.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  an  act  of  Con* 
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gten  to  imply,  without  expressing,  this  very  exemptioa 
oiMirattoMociiiiiiUad  State  control  which  is  said  to  be^ 

•uiuyUom.  go  objectionable  in  this  instance.  The 

collectors  of  tlio  revenue,  the  carriers  of  the  m;iil,  the 
mint  establishment,  and  all  those  institutions  which  are 
public  in  their  nature,  are  examples  in  point.  It  has  never 
been  doubted  that  all  who  are  employed  in  them  are 
protected  while  m  Lhe  line  of  duty;  and  ycL  Lhis  protec- 
tion is  not  expressed  in  any  act  of  Congress.  It  is  inci- 
dentiil  to,  and  is  implied  in,  the  several  acts  by  which 
these  institutions  are  created,  and  is  secared  to  the  indi- 
viduals employed  in  them  by  the  judicial  power  alone; 
that  is,  the  judicial  power  v  the  inatrament  employed 
bv  the  government  in  administering  this  seonrity. 
That  department  has  no  will  in  any  case.  If  the  mnd 
oonstraction  of  the  act  be  that  it  ez> 

Duty  of  eourt  fai  floo-  ,  «  . 

stniiuKUwMtdCOoii'  empta  the  trade  of  the  bank,  aa  being 
essential  to  the  character  of  a  machine 
necessary  to  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  government^  from 
the  control  of  the  States,  courts  are  as  much  bound  to- 
give  it  that  construction  as  if  the  exemption  had  been 
established  in  express  terms.  Judicial  power,  as  contra* 
distinguished  from  the  power  of  the  laws,  has  no  exist- 
ence. Courts  are  the  mere  instruments  of  the  law,  and 
can  will  nothing.  When  they  are  said  to  exercise  a  dis- 
cretion it  is  a  mere  legal  discretion,  a  discretion  to  be 
exercised  in  discerning  the  course  prescribed  by  law; 
and  when  that  is  discerned  it  is  the  duty  of  the  eourt  to 
follow  it.  Judicial  power  is  never  exercised  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  effect  to  the  will  of  the  judge;  always  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  the  will  of  the  Legida- 
turo,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  will  of  the  law. 
The  appellants  rely  greatly  on  the  distinction  between 
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the  bank  and  the  public  institutions,  sach  as  the  mint  or 
the  post-oflRce.  The  agents  in  those  offices  are,  it  is  said, 
officers  of  government,  and  are  excluded  from  a  seat  in 
Con2:rpss.  Not  so  the  directors  of  the  bnnk.  The  con- 
necti  m  of  the  governineat  with  the  bank  is  likened  to 
that  with  contractors. 

It  will  not  be  contended  that  the  directors  or  other 
ofiicers  of  the  bank  are  officers  of  gov-  g^^,,  ^ 
ernment.  Bat  it  is  contended  that,  K!bto^"tL2'S 
were  their  resemblance  to  contractors 
more  perfect  than  it  is,  the  right  of  the  State  to  control 
its  operations,  if  those  operations  be  necessary  to  its 
character  as  a  machine  employed  the  government, 
cannot  be  maintained.  Can  a  contractor  for  supplyin<^ 
a  military  post  with  provisions  be  restrained  from  mak- 
ing' puicliases  within  any  State,  or  from  Uiiiisporting  tho 
provisions  to  the  place  at  whu  li  tiu-  troops  wuro  sta- 
tioned? or  could  he  be  fined  or  tuxed  for  doing  so? 
We  have  not  yot  heard  these  questions  answered  in 
the  affirmative.  It  is  true  that  the  property  of  the 
contractor  may  be  taxed,  as  the  property  of  other  citi- 
zens; and  so  may  the  local  property  of  the  bank.  But 
we  do  not  admit  that  the  act  of  parohasing,  or  of  con- 
veying the  articles  parohaaed,  can  be  under  State  oon- 
troL 

If  the  trade  of  the  bank  be  CBsential  to  ita  character  aa 
a  machine  for  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  government^ 
that  trade  must  be  as  exempt  from  State  control  as  the 
actual  conveyance  of  the  public  money.  Indeed,  a  tax 
bears  upon  the  whole  machine^  as  well  upon  the  faculty 
of  collecting  and  transmitting  the  money  of  the  Kation 
as  on  that  of  discounting  the  notes  of  individuals.  Ko* 
distinction  is  taken  between  them. 
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Considering  the  capacity  of  carrying  on  the  trade  of 

banking  as  an  important  f(;;iLure  in  the 

Court  adbeTM  to  do-  *     ,  i  •  u 

daioD  in  M'Cuiiooh  V.    character  of  this  corporation,  whicu 


was  necessary  to  make  it  a  fit  iastra- 
ment  for  the  objects  for  which  it  was  created,  the  court 
adheres  to  its  decision  in  the  case  of  M'CaUoch  o.  The 
State  of  Maryland,  and  is  of  opinion  that  the  act  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  which  is  certainly  much  more  objectionable 
.    than  thftt  of  the  State  of  llaryland,  ie 

Aotflf  Slate  of  Ohio  In  *' 

vMrtoD  hem  void.  repugnant  to  a  law  of  the  United  States 
made  in  pnninanoe  of  the  Constitntion^  and,  therefore, 
▼oid.  The  ooonael  for  the  appellants  are  too  Intelligent, 
and  have  too  mnoh  BeU'respeot^  to  pretend  that  a  void 
act  can  afford  any  protection  to  the  offloers  who  execute 
it  They  expressly  admit  that  it  cannot 

It  being,  then,  shown,  we  think  conclnsiTely,  that  the 
defendants  conld  derive  neither  authority  nor  protection 
from  the  act  which  they  ezeonted,  and  that  this  suit  is 
Tm  flc  AMKt  to  not  against  the  State  of  Ohio  within  the 
•SSSSIti^dcftiSSS         of  the  Constitution,  the  State  be- 

ing  no  party  on  the  record,  the  only 
real  question  in  the  cause  is,  whether  the  recoid  contains 
sufficient  matter  to  justify  the  court  in  pronouncing  a 
decree  against  the  defendants?  That  this  question  is 
attended  with  great  difficulty  has  not  been  concealed  or 
denied.  But  when  we  reflect  that  the  defendants,  Osbom 
and  Harper,  are  incontestably  liable  for  the  full  amount 
of  the  money  taken  out  of  the  bank;  that  the  defendant^ 
Currie,  is  also  responsible  for  the  sum  received  by  him, 
it  having  come  to  his  bands  with  foil  knowledge  of  the 
unlawful  means  by  which  it  was  acquired;  that  the  d^ 
fendant,  Sullivan,  is  also  responsible  for  the  sum  speoifio* 
ally  delivered  to  him,  with  notice  that  it  was  the  prop* 
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erty  of  the  bank,  unless  tho  form  of  having  made  an 
entry  on  the  bool;s  of  the  treasury  can  countervail  the 
fact  that  it  was,  in  truth,  kept  untouched  in  a  trunk  by 
itself,  as  a  deposit,  to  await  the  event  of  the  pending*  suit 
respecting  it;  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  proposition,  safely 
to  be  afllrmed,  that  all  the  defendants  in  the  cause  were 
liable  in  an  action  at  law  for  the  amount  of  this  decree. 
If  tho  original  injunction  was  properly  awarded,  for  the 
reasons  stated  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  opinion,  tho 
money  having  reached  the  hands  of  all  those  to  whom  it 
afterwards  came,  with  uoLico  oi  LLiuL  injunction,  might  be 
pursued,  so  long  as  it  remained  a  distinct  deposit,  neither 
mixed  with  the  money  of  the  treasury-  nor  put  into  cir- 
culation. "Were  it  to  be  admitted  that  the  original  in- 
junction was  not  properly  awarded,  still  the  amended  and 
supplemental  bill,  which  brings  before  the  court  all  the 
parties  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  transaction,  was 
filed  after  the  came  of  action  had  completely  accraed. 
The  money  of  the  bank  bad  been  taken  withont  anthor- 
ity  by  some  of  the  defendants,  and  was  detained  hy  the 
only  person  who  was  not  an  original  wrong-doer,  in  a 
Bpeoifio  form ;  so  that  detinne  might  have  been  maintained 
for  it,  had  it  been  in  the  power  of  the  bank  to  prove  the 
facts  which  are  necessary  to  establish  the  identity  of  the 
property  soed  for.  XTnder  snch  cironmstances  we  think 
a  oonrt  of  equity  may  afford  its  aid  on  the  ground  that  a 
discovery  is  necessary,  and  also  on  the  same  principle 
that  an  injunction  issues  to  restrain  a  person  who  has 
frandnlently  obtained  possession  of  negotiable  notes  from 
putting  them  into  drouUtion,  or  a  person  having  the 
apparent  ownership  of  stock  really  belonging  to  another 
from  transferring  it  The  suit»  then,  might  be  as  well 
sustained  in  a  court  of  equity  as  in  a  court  of  law,  and 
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the  objection  that  the  interests  of  the  State  are  oommitted 
to  subordinate  agents,  if  trae,  is  the  ana¥oidabIe  oonae- 
qnenoeof  exemption  from  being  sued  —  of  sovereigntj. 
The  interests  of  the  United  States  are  sometimes  com- 
•mitted  to  subordinate  agents.  It  was  the  c&se  in  Soyt 
n.  Gelston,  in  the  case  of  The  Apollon,  and  in  the  case 
'Of  Doddridge's  Lessee  v.  Thompson  and  Wrigbti  and  in 
many  others.  An  independent  foreign  soyereign  cannot 
be  sned,  and  does  not  appear  in  court  But  a  friend  of 
the  court  comes  in,  and,  by  suggestion,  gives  it  to  under^ 
stand  that  his  interests  are  involved  in  the  controverqT' 
Tho  intorrsts  of  the  sovereign,  in  such  a  case,  and  in 
every  other  where  he  chooses  to  assert  them  under  the 
name  of  the  real  party  to  the  cause,  are  as  well  defended 
as  if  he  were  a  party  to  the  record.  But  his  pretensions, 
where  they  are  not  well  founded,  cannot  arrest  the  right 
of  a  party  having  a  right  to  the  thing  for  which  he  sues. 
Wherci  the  right  is  in  the  plaintiff  and  the  possession  in 
the  defendant,  the  inquiry  cannot  be  stopped  by  the  mere 
assertion  of  title  in  a  sovereign.  The  court  must  proceed 
to  investigate  the  assertion  and  examine  the  title.  In  the 
case  at  bar,  the  tribunal  established  by  the  Constitution 
for  the  purpose  of  deciding  ultimately,  in  all  cases  of  this 
description,  had  solemnly  determined  that  a  State  law 
imposing  a  tax  on  the  Bauk  of  the  United  States  was  un- 
constitutional and  void,  before  the  wrong  was  committed 
for  which  this  suit  was  brought. 

Decree  affirmed  ez»ept  asto  interest  on  the  ooin  which 
^e  injunction  restrained  the  defendants  from  using. 
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NOTB. 

In  tbe  foregoing  case  tho  court  not  only  reasserted  the 

decision  in  M'Cul  loch  V.  ]\Iaryland,  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  a  bank  charter,  and  tho  unconstitutionality 
of  tho  State  taxing  act,  but  also  decided  the  following 
constitutional  points  of  tbe  greatest  importance: 

1.  The  charter  of  tbe  bank  conferred  upon  it  in  express 
terms  the  riijht  "to  sue  and  be  sued  in  any  Circuit  Tonrt 
of  the  United  iStates,"  and  iL  was  held  in  thiscai^e  that  the 
provisioa  was  constitational^and  that  onder  the  Constitu- 
tion it  is  competent  for  Congress  to  make  tho  original  juris- 
diction of  the  Circuit  Courts  co-e>  tensive  witii  tho  appel- 
late jurisdiction  of  tbe  Supreme  Court.  This  proposition 
is  now  settled  and  ondispnted  law. 

2.  That  under  the  Constitution  and  the  legislation  of 
Congress,  and  notwithstanding  the  Eleventh  Amendment, 
tbe  Federal  courts  may  in  an  equity  suit  restrain,  by  in- 
iunction,  an  officer  of  the  State  from  enforcing  a  yotd  tax 
law  of  the  State  against  an  agency  of  tbe  General  Gov- 
ernment, thereby  injuriously  affecting  or  destroying  fran- 
chises or  rights*  granted  by  Congress;  and  this  may  bo 
done  althoogh  the  State  be  the  sole  ultimate  party  in  in^ 
terest  and  is  not  and  cannot  be  made  a  Jtarty  defendant 
on  the  record  to  the  suit.* 


SBFBBENCE8  TO  OSBORN  r.  BANK  OF  UNITED  STATES^  IN 

Yd.  I 

Joiftioe  Bocaoe  Oiay,  pp^  70^  tt. 

▼oc  n 

ChM  JoatiM  John  A.  SiHHiok,  pi.  899;  Ebunptoa  I*  Owion.  Esq., 
^  961;  Boo.  Wflliain  A.  KMmm,  p.  »4;  Hon.  WUllam  UaOm^, 
p,  968}  InaoK  FbflUpik  Etqf,  ppi  890^  888L 

OonMllas  R  Hmfiotd,  pi  991 

^  Curtui,  J  urisdictioQ  of  tbe  United  States  Conrta^  12;  Vi,  19, 57, 197. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL  SCOPE  OF  FEDERAL  JUDU 

CIAL  POWER  OVER  CORPORATIONS  IN 
WHICH  A  STATE  IS  INTERESTED. 

The  next  case — Baak  of  the  United  States  v.  Planters' 
Bank  of  Georgia  —  was  argued  in  connection  with  Os- 
born  V.  The  Bank,  as  shown  in  the  prefatory  statement 
to  that  oase.^ 

The  Bank  of  the  United  States  y.  The  Planters'  Bank  of 

Georgia. 

IWmciy  Tonn,  vm» 

p  WhoBtoo'k  Beport^  m-«14] 

The  propositions  of  law  decided  are  tbns  stated  by  Mr. 
Jostioe  Oortis  in  bis  edition  of  Decisions  of  the  Sopreme 
Oonrt  of  the  United  States: 

As  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  does  not  derive  its 
capacity  to  sne  from  the  Judiciary  Act^  it  is  not  af- 
fected by  the  prohibition  contained  in  the  eleventh 
section  of  that  act  concerning  suits  by  assignees,  nor 
is  the  citizenship  of  those  interested  to  be  regarded. 

The  fact  that  a  State  is  one  of  the  stockholders  in  a 
banking  corporation  does  not  prevent  the  corporation 
from  being  sned  in  the  oonrts  of  the  United  States. 
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Tiie  questions  iu  this  ca^c  are  stated  fiiUj  in  til©  fol- 
lowing opinion  of  the  court;  ^ 

Marshall,  Chief  Jastice.  In  this  case,  the  petition  of  the 
plaintiff,  which,  according  to  the  praotioe  of  the 
State  of  Georgia,  is  sobstitnted  for  a  deolaratioii, 
is  fonnded  oil  promiBsory  notea  payable  to  a  pmm  named 
in  the  notee,  ''or  hearer and  states  that  the  notes  were 
'*  dnly  transferred,  assigned,  and  deLivered  to  the  plaint- 
iflii,  **'  who  thereby  became  the  lawful  bearer  thereof,  and 
entitled  to  payment  of  the  sums  therein  specified;  and 
that  the  defendants,  in  eonsideiation  of  ttieir  liability, 
assumed,"  etc. 

The  Planters*  Bank  pleads  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court,  and  alleges  that  it  is  a  corporation  of  which  the 
State  of  Geoi^a,  and  certain  indlTiduals,  who  are  citizens 
of  the  same  State  with  some  of  the  plaintiffs,  are  mem- 
bers. The  plea  also  alleges  that  the  persons  to  whom  the 
notes  mentioned  in  the  petition  were  made  payable  were 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  and,  therefore,  incapable 
of  suing  the  said  bank  in  a  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 

tTfae  oonrl  «m  ooottltntod  as  foUows: 

John  Mabbh*ij»  Chief  JuMoe^ 

BUSHBOD  WASniN-GTON, 

William  Johnsoh, 

Thomas  TODD,  \  AmcUOe  Judicee, 

qabbixl  Duvaij^ 

JOSSra  SKMtTf 

SMini  TnoMPBOH 
Jastice  Johnson  dissenting. 

Justice  Tbompsoo  was  appointed  the  &th  of  December,  1828,  and 
took  hi*  teat <»  flw  beaoh      10th  of  F»bniai7t  ISM.  Betookao 

part  in  the  decision  of  causes  argued  before  that  daj. 

Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  VWbster  and  Mr.  Sergeant  for  the  jurisdiction. 
Mr,  Harper,  Mr.  Brown  and  Ms.  Wright  against  the  joriadiotUMib 
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8tato8;  and,  being  so  incapable,  oonld  not,  by  tnmsferring 
the  notes  to  the  plaintifb,  enable  them  to  sne  in  that  oonrt 
To  this  plea  the  plaintiffs  demnrred,  and  the  defendants 
joined  in  demnrrer. 

On  the  aignment  of  the  demnrver,  the  jndges  were 
divided  on  two  questions: 
1.  Whether  the  avennents  in  the  declaration  be  suffi- 
cient in  law  to  give  this  ooort  jnrisdio- 
jMgM«fiMM«w«  tion  of  the  cause? 

S.  Whether,  on  the  pleadings  in  the 
same,  the  plaintiffs  be  entitled  to  jndgment? 
The  first  question  was  fully  considered  by  the  ooort  in 
the  case  of  Osbom  v.  The  Bank  of  the 
United  States,'  and  it  is  unnecessary  to 
repeat  the  reasoning  nsed  in  that  case.  We  are  of  opin- 
ion that  the  averments  in  the  declaration  are  snfl^ient  to 
give  the  court  jurisdiction  of  the  cause. 

Sd.  The  second  point  is  understood  to  inyoWe  two 
questions: 

1.  Does  the  circumstance  that  the  State  is  a  corporator 
bring  this  cause  within  the  clause  in  the 
BlT'e  t'l^mK'ir'c^'i^   Constitutiou  which  gives  jurisdiction 
^erarrs'l^-Tt*^*   to  the  Supremc  Court  where  a  State  is 

goa.tUaUoa.^r^u«ler     ^  ^^^^^       ^^^^  .j.  ^.^j^.^  EieVCnth 


Amendment? 
2.  Does  the  fact  that  the  note  is  made  payable  to  a 
citizen  of  the  State  of  Georgiai,  or  bearer,  oust  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court  ? 

1.  Is  the  State  of  Georgia  a  party  defendant  in  this  case  ? 
If  it  is,  then  the  suit,  had  the  Eleventh  Amendment  never 
been  adopted,  must  have  been  brought  in  the  bapreme 

^Sse  anf  e,  pp.  474  H  mq.  Am  to  Xledeial  jurisdiotioB  over  oorponk* 
MO  fiRnk  Vk  Dofcanx^  amitt  pi  IM^  end  notoik 
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Court  of  the  tJiiited  States.  Coiild  this  court  have  eater- 
tftined  jarisdiotion  in  the  oaae? 

We  think  it  conld  not  To  have  given  the  Snpreme 
Conrt  original  joriBdiction,  the  State  most  be  plaintifl  or 
defendant  as  a  State,  and  moat,  as  a  State,  be  a  party  on 
the  record.  A  snit  against  the  Planters'  Bank  of  Qeor- 
ffia  is  no  more  a  suit  against  the  State  _  „ 

^  nw  state  is  not  aa  en> 

of  Georgia  than  against  any  other  in-  ^w**9*^i^mtam. 
dividual  corporator.  The  State  is  not  a  party,  that  is, 
an  entire  party  in  the  cause. 

If  this  snit  conld  not  have  been  brought  originally  in 
the  Supreme  €k>Drt|  it  would  be  difficnlt  to  show  that  it 
is  within  the  Eleventh  Amendment  That  amendment 
does  not  purport  to  do  more  than  to  le- 
Strain  toe  construction  wnicn  migot  Kimpb  n^^stmiuM  ui« 

.      *        .  construction  wWch 

Otherwise  be  given  to  the  Constitution ;  jsj^i^^isgivan  to  Um 


and  if  this  esse  be  not  one  of  which 
the  Supreme  Court  could  have  taken  original  jurisdic- 
tion, it  is  not  within  the  Amendment.  This  is  not,  we 
think,  a  case  in  which  the  character  of  the  defendant 
gives  jurisdiction  to  the  court.  If  it  did,  the  snit  could 
be  instituted  only  in  the  Supreme  Court.  This  suit  is  not 
to  be  sustained  because  the  Planters'  Bank  is  suable  in 
the  Federal  courts,  but  because  the  plaintiff  has  a  right 
to  sue  any  defendaat  in  that  court  who  is  not  withdrawn 
from  its  jurisdiction  by  the  Constitution  or  by  law.  The 
suit  is  against  a  corporation,  and  the 
judgment  is  to  bo  satisfied  by  the  prop- 
erty  of  tlip  corporation,  not  by  that 
of  tiie  individual  corporators.  The  State  does  not,  by 
becoming  a  corporator,  identify  itself  with  the  corpora- 
tion. The  Planters'  Bank  of  Georgia  is  not  the  State  of 
Georgia,  although  the  State  holds  an  interest  in  it 
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It  is,  we  think,  a  soand  principle,  that,  when  a  g07' 
ernment  beoomea  a  partner  in  any  trad- 

If  a  (fOTernm^nt  b»-  '  «»  « 

com.s  a  partner  In  a     jng  COrapanV,  it  dlTeStS  itSOlT,  SO  far  BS 

SS^'S^;  t!^o  <^V^  oonoeras  the  transaotiona  of  that  oom- 


mbOQjr,  tbe  cnarao-     w^—^-——  — — — —  —   — 

rciapiifaMcttiaMi.  pany,  of  its  tovereigQ  character,  and 
takes  that  of  a  private  citizen.  Instead  of  oommonicat- 
ing  to  the  company  its  privileges  and  its  prerogatiTea,  it 
descends  to  a  leyel  with  those  with  whom  it  assoeiatea 
itself,  and  takes  the  character  which  belongs  to  its  asso- 
ciates and  to  the  business  which  is  to  be  transacted. 

Thns,  many  States  of  this  Union  who 
;SrttR'c^^,"*wiS  interest  in  banks  are  not 

^^n^lS^ySHA  Boable  even  in  their  own  oonrts;  yet 
tto  pMtiMn.  ^1^^^  never  exempt  the  corporation  from 

being  sued.  The  State  of  Georgia,  by  giving  to  the 
bank  the  capacity  to  sne  and  be  sued,  volnntarily  strips 
itself  of  its  sovereign  character  so  far  as  respects  the 
transactions  of  the  bank,  and  waives  all  the  privileges  of 
that  character.  As  a  member  of  a  corporation  a  govern- 
ment never  exercises  its  sovereignty.  It  acts  merely  as 
a  corporator  and  exercises  no  other  powers,  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  affairs  of  the  corporation,  than  are  ex- 
pressly given  by  the  incorporating  act. 

The  government  of  tho  Union  held  shares  in  the  old 
Bank  of  the  United  States;  but  the  privileges  of  the 
government  vrere  not  imparted  by  that  circumstance  to 
the  bank.  The  United  States  was  not  a  party  to  suits 
bronpht  by  or  against  the  bank,  in  the  ?.'mso  of  the  Con- 
stitution. So  with  ro.spect  to  the  present  bank.  Suits 
broil r'^t  hy  or  against  it  are  not  understood  to  brought 
by  or  against  the  United  States.  The  government,  hy 
becoming  a  corporator,  lays  down  its  sovereignty  so  far 
as  respects  the  transactions  ol  the  corporation,  and  ex- 
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erciscs  DO  power  or  privilege  which  is  not  derived  frooi 

the  charter. 

We  think,  then,  that  the  Flantera'  Bank  of  Georgia  is 
not  exempted  from  being  sued  in  the   ^Vm^^-^^  ^ 
Federal  courts  by  the  circumstance  that   gjj^  *** 
the  State  is  a  corporator. 

2.  We  proceed  next  to  inquire  whether  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court  is  ousted  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
notes  on  which  the  suit  was  instituted  were  made  pay- 
able  to  citizens  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Without  examining  whether  in  tbb  ease  the  original 
promise  is  not  to  the  bearer,  the  oonrt  will  proceed  to 
the  more  general  question,  whether  the  bank,  as  in- 
dorsee, may  maintain  a  suit  against  the  maker  of  a  note 
payable  to  a  citizen  of  the  State.  The  words  <rf  the 
Judiciary  Act,  section  eleventh,  are,  "  Nor  shall  any  Die* 
triot  or  Circuit  Court  have  cognizance 
of  any  suit  to  recover  the  contents  of  or  judioiMr 

any  promissory  note,  or  other  chose  in 
action,  in  favor  of  an  assignee,  unless  a  suit  might  have 
been  prosecuted  in  such  court  to  recover  the  said  con- 
tents, if  no  assignment  had  been  made,  except  in  cases 
of  foreign  bills  of  exchange.'* 

This  is  a  limitation  on  the  jurisdiction  conferred  by  the 
Judiciary  Act  It  was  apprehended  that  ^ 
bonds  and  notes  given,  in  the  usual  ^ 
course  of  business,  by  citizens  of  the  same  State  to  each 
other,  might  be  assigned  to  the  citizens  of  another  States 
and  thus  render  the  maker  liable  to  a  suit  in  the  Federal 
courts.  To  remove  this  inconvenience,  the  act,  which 
gives  jurisdiction  to  the  courts  of  the  Union  over  suits 
brought  by  the  citizen  of  one  State  against  the  citizen  of 
another,  restrains  that  jurisdiction,  where  the  suit  is 
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brought  by  an  assignee,  to  cases  where  the  suit  might  have 
been  sustained,  had  no  assi^'nmrmt  boon  made.  But  the 
bank  does  not  sue  in  virtue  of  any  right  conferred  by  the 
Judiciary  Act,  but  in  virtue  of  the  right  conferred  by  its 
charter.  It  docs  not  sue  because  the  defendant  is  a  citi- 
zen of  a  different  State  from  any  of  its  members,  but  be- 
cause its  charter  confers  upon  it  the  right  of  suing  its 
debtors  in  a  Circuit  Coart  of  the  United  States. 

If  the  bank  eonld  not  one  a  person  who  was  a  citisen  of 
the  same  State  with  any  one  of  its  members,  in  the  Cir- 
enit  Court)  this  disability  would  defeat  the  power.  There 
is,  probably,  not  a  commercial  State  in  the  Union,  some 
of  whose  citizens  are  not  members  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  There  is,  consequently,  scarcely  a  debt 
due  to  the  bank  for  which  a  suit  could  be  maintained  in 
a  Federal  court,  did  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  depend 
on  dtizenshipu  A  general  power  to  sue  in  any  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States,  expressed  in  terms  obviously 
intended  to  comprehend  every  ease,  would  thus  be  con- 
strued to  comprehend  no  case.  Such  a  construction  can- 
not be  the  correct  one. 

We  think,  then,  that  the  charter  gives  to  the  bonk  a 

Charter  glr«  to  bank  *<>  »»®  ^        OirCUlt  CoUrtS  Of  tbO 

cuTt^i^L^i^^UaSd  United  States,  without  re^rd  to  citizen- 

ship;  and  that  the  certificate  on  both 
questions  must  be  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff. 

NOTE. 

*<  The  same  principle  applies  to  cases  where  a  State  has 
an  interest  in  a  corporation;  as  when  it  is  a  stockholder 
in  an  incorporated  bank,  the  corporation  is  still  suable, 
althoiiufh  the  State,  as  such,  is  exempted  from  any  ac- 
tion."   Story,  Cora,  on  Const,  lil,  oh.  xutviii,  §  lO&u. 

**Tlie  government,  by  becoming  a  corporator,  lays 
down  its  sovereignty,  so  far  as  respects  the  transactions 
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of  the  corporation,  and  exercises  no  power  or  privilege 
Tvhicb  is  not  derived  from  the  charter."  Story,  Com.  on 
Const,  III,  zxzTlii,  §  1681.  See  also  Kent,  Com.  (19tb 
Ed.),  I,  351,  352. 

la  the  case  of  Bank  of  Kentucky  t'.  Wistf^r,  2  Peters, 
318,  it  was  decided  that  an  incorporated  bank  was  suable, 
though  the  whole  property  and  control  of  the  bank  be^ 
longed  to  the  State  incorporating  it.  See  HoMaBter, 
Hist  of  People  of  U.  S.,  V,  412,  note. 

Many  cases  have  arisen  presenting  in  various  ways 
the  qnestion  what,  nnder  the  Eleventh  Amendment,  is  a 
suit  af^ainst  the  State,  and  when  suits  against  an  officer 
of  a  State  are  held  to  be  suits  a^^ainstthe  State  and  when 
otherwise.  These  questions  are  illustrated  in  the  follow- 
ing important  caaea  in  the  Bopreme  Oonrt  of  the  United 
States:  Fitts  v.  MoGhee,  172  IT.  S.  516;  Scott  v.  Donald, 
1G5  U.  S.  58;  Reagan  v.  Farmers'  Loan  &  Trust  Co.,  15^ 
U.  S.  3G2;  State  of  North  Carolina  v.  Temple,  134  U.  S. 
23;  Christian  v.  Atlantic  &  K.  0.  R  Co.,  133  U.  8.  288; 
Kr  parte  Aycrs,  123  U.  8.  443 ;  Poindexter  v.  Greenhow, 
114  U.  S.  270,  330;  Ames  v.  State  of  Kansas,  111  U.  S. 
Cunningham  v.  Macon  &.  B.  li.  Co.,  109  U.  S.  446. 


BEFEBENGBTO  UNITED  STATES  BANK  n  PLiOiTEBS'  BANK, 
IN  MABBHALL  MEMORIAL, 

In  The  Bukof  the  United  States  v.  Planters'  Bank  of  OeotgfiW  ^ 
Wheaton.  fho  court  held  tluit  the  fact  thnt  a  suites  was  the 
owner  of  stock  iu  a  corporation  did  nut  deprive  the  United  States 
courts  of  jaiisdiotioii,  and  that  when  a  State  accepted  the  position 
of  a  atocklMlil«r  it  abdioatad  its  rnvmUgnty.  Him.  WOUam  A. 
JTeteAom,  SML 


FABAMOUNT  POWER  OF  CONGRESS  TO  REGU* 
LATE  COMMERCE  — THE  STATES  CANNOT 
TAX  COMMERCE  NOR  REQUIRE  AN  IM- 
PORTER TO  TAKE  A  LICENSE  AND  PAl'  A 
REVENUE  LICENSE  FEE  THEREFOR  BEFORE 
HE  CAN  SELL  THE  IMPORTED  ABTICLE  IN 
THE  ORIGINAL  PACKAGE. 

The  next  case  —  Brown  v.  IMaryland — has  always  and 

justly  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important,  and 
Chief  Justice  Marsbairs  opinion  therein  one  of  th  n  ablest, 
in  the  constitutional  history  of  the  Supreme  Court  It 
is  a  sequel  of  Gibbons  v.  Ogden'  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  commerce  clause  of  the  Oonstitation,  and  it  reaffirms 
the  paramonntcy  of  Congress  over  the  subject  of  com- 
meroe.  It  is  a  sequel  also  of  M'Culloch  v.  Maryland  -  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  the  power  of  taxation  in  the  States, 
and  it  reaffirms  the  principle  that  such  power  of  taxation 
is  subject,  like  the  police  power  and  other  powers  of  the 
States,  to  the  paramountcy  of  ronnross  where  the  action 
of  the  States  comes  in  collision  with  the  Constittttioa Of 
with  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the  United  States. 

But  the  State  statute  in  question  in  Brown  v.  Mary- 
land [tliii  text  whereof  is  given  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chief 
Justice),  which  expressly  and  directly  acted  on  the  im- 
porter of  foreign  merchandise  and  required  him,  under 
penalties  and  forfeitures,  to  take  out  a  license  from  the 
State  and  pay  a  revenue  license  tax  of  $50  therefor  be- 
fore he  should  be  authorized  to  sell  in  the  original  pack- 
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age  the  article  imported,  presented  the  subject  of  the 
Boope  of  the  grant  of  power  to  Congress  to  regulate 
commerce,  and  the  extent  of  the  prohibition  in  the  Con- 
stitution upon  the  States  to  "  lay  any  duties  upon  im- 
ports "  in  novel,  very  interesting  and  most  important 
and  vital  aspects. 

The  Maryland  law  was,  after  able  arguments  by  emi- 
nent counsel,  held  to  be  in  conflict  both  with  the  grant 
of  power  to  Congress  over  commerce  and  with  the  pro- 
hibiUun  on  the  States  to  levy  duties  on  luijnjrts. 

The  fundamental,  wide-reaching  and  ull-iinportant 
conclusion  was  reached  that  any  penalty  or  any  tax  im- 
posed by  a  State  upon  the  importer  in  his  character  of 
importer,  whether  that  tax  be  uj>on  the  thing  imported 
or  upon  the  person  of  the  importer  as  a  condition  of  the 
right  of  the  importer  to  sell  the  article  imported  while 
in  the  original  package,  is  in  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  consequently  void. 

The  case  before  the  ooort  related  to  foreign  commerce^ 
bat  the  court  deemed  it  proper  or  important  to  add  that 
''the  principles  laid  down  in  this  case  apply  equally  to 
importations  from  a  sister  State^"  thos  secaring  the  free- 
dom of  aU  commerce,  foreign  and  between  the  States  of 
the  Union,  from  all  pecuniary  exactions  on  the  part  of  the 
States  in  the  wayof  daties,  taxes,  penalties  or  forfeitures. 
How  largely  the  amasing  prosperity  of  our  coontij  is 
owing  to  the  freedom  of  commerce  which  these  great  de- 
dsions  of  the  Ohief  Jnstice  established,  eyerjbodj  now 
acknowledges.* 

The  soundness  of  the  decision  in  Brown  «.  Maryland 
has  never  been  questioned,  although  aberrations  from 

>  ManbaU  Memorial,  1,  S78,  879  (DiUouj;  pg.  m,  4U  (Cookna);  II, 
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the  essential  and  vital  principles  that  underlie  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  occasionally  observed  in  the  application  of 
those  principles  to  the  special  facts  in  certain  subsequent 
cases.  But  no  departur*;  by  the  court  from  those  prin- 
ciples has  ever  been  professed  or  acknowledged;  oa 
the  contrary,  those  principles  have  repeatedlj  beea  re> 
affirmed.* 

Mr.  Taney,  afterwards  the  successor  of  Marshall,  ar- 
gued the  case  of  Brown  v.  Maryland  in  the  Supreme 
Court  in  support  of  the  Maryland  legislation.  Many 
years  afterwards,  1847,  this  great  and  able  judge  put 
upon  record,  in  bis  opinion  in  the  License  Cases,'  these 

I  See  cases  cited  in  note,  infra. 

Mr.  Justice  Bradley,  himself  a  great  conatitutional  judge,  pays  the 
follow  ing  tribute  to  Cbief  Jiutioe  ICRnball:  "  A  grnit  nnmbar  and 
vsriety  of  csMt  involviDg  the  oommorafal  powor  of  Congreat  havo 

been  brought  to  the  attention  of  this  ooltrt  dnring  ibo  pMt  flftoea 
years  which  have  frequently  umde  it  necessary  to  re-examine  the 
whole  subject  with  oare;  and  the  result  has  sometimes  been  that,  in 
order  to  give  flill  and  fUr  offecA  to  tiia  diffwwnl  olawwa  of  (be  Co» 
flfcitution,  the  ooort  baa  felt  constrained  to  reoor  to  tho  f  andanMotal 
principles  stated  and  illustrated  with  so  much  oteameaB  and  foroe 
by  Cliief  Justice  Marshall  and  other  members  of  the  court  in  former 
tiiuea,  and  to  modify  in  some  Uegme  certain  dicta  and  deci.'jioDs 
that  liave  oooaaionally  been  made  in  the  intervening  period.  This 
ia  alwaya  done^  bowever,  witb  gieat  oaation,  and  an  anxious  deelto 
to  place  the  final  conclusion  reached  upon  the  fairest  and  most  just 
oonstruotion  of  the  CoDBtitutionin  all  ita  parta"  (Iteloop  v.  Port 
of  Mobile^  1^7  U.  b.  U^u,  t^) 
>  5  Howard,  504.  575 

Chief  Juatioe  Taney,  rafwning  fourteen  yeasa  teter  to  tba  oaaa  of 

Brown  V.  Maryland  in  Alray  v.  State  of  California,  24  How.  169, 17E 
(1860(.  in  which  it  was  decided  that  a  State stRmp  tax  on  billsof  lading 
was  void,  said:  "  We  think  this  oase  cannot  be  di&tiuguished  from 
thatof  Brown  VI  Maryland.  That  oaaa  waa  decided  ia  ISn;  and  (bo 
deoiaion  has  alwaja  been  regarded  and  followed  aa  the  (ma  oon- 
ttmotioa  of  (be  clanaa  of  tiwOonatitntion  now  la  question.** 
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interesting  observationB  in  reference  to  Brown  v.  Ifary- 
land:  I  at  that  time  persnaded  mjself  that  I  was  right, 
and  thought  the  deoision  of  the  court  reBtrioted  the 
powers  of  the  State  more  than  a  sound  oonstrDQtion  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  would  warrant  But 
further  and  more  mature  reflection  has  convinced  me 
that  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  Supremo  Coart  is  a  Just 
and  safe  cue,  and,  perhaps,  the  best  that  could  have  been 
adopted  for  preserving  the  right  of  the  United  States  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  the  States  on  the  Other,  and  pre- 
venting ooiiision  between  them." 

Many  lawyers  have  had  a  similar  experience  in  sub- 
sequently concluding  that  the  court  was  right,  although 
in  the  ardor  of  advocacy  they  thought  it  was  wrong; 
but  this  is  less  important  than  the  weighty  and  matured 
judgment  of  Chief  Justice  Taney,  so  solemnij  expressed, 
that  the  decision  in  Brown  v.  ]\faryland  is  a  sound  ex* 
position  and  application  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

In  reviewing  the  subsequent  legislation  of  the  States, 
by  which,  in  such  a  variety  of  artful  forms  arnl  ingenious 
devices,  they  have  sought  to  derive  revenue  Irom  both 
foreign  and  interstate  commerce  at  the  expense  of  its 
constitutional  freedom  as  declared  and  established  intho 
opinions  of  Chief  Justice  Marsiiall,'  the  one  idea  abovo 
all  others  that  impresses  us  is  the  wonderful  sagacity  and 
prevision  of  Marshall,  who  saw  that  the  least  recognition 
of  any  right  whatever  to  tax  commerce  in  any  form  or 
to  any  extent  would  not  only  be  fatal  to  its  freedom, 
but  to  that  equality  and  harmony  among  the  States  so 

1  For  a  nrie w  importaat  obm  od  the  rabjeol  of  Bteto  lawt  Jn 
ooDfliol  with  the  proTision  <A  the  Constitution  giviiq;  Gbngnas 
power  to  legnlate  tiomineras^  etvkt  mo  Miller,  Ooost  of  U.  &«  iSS-Ufll^ 
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essential  to  the  general  welfare,  and  in  the  long  run  to 
the  welfare  of  the  States  themselves.  Most  truly,  most 
wisely  was  it  declared  "that  the  same  puwer  which  im- 
poses a  li^jht  duty  can  impose  a  very  hoavy  one,  one  which 
aniDunts  to  a  }»roiiibition.  Questions  of  power  do  not 
depend  ou  the  de^^reu  to  wbicii  it  may  be  exercisod." 

In  conceding  as  Marshall  did  the  general  power  of 
the  States  to  tax  all  persons  and  property  within  their 
jurisdiction,  subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  yet  to  demonstrate  that  the  exaction 
of  a  revenae  lioensa  tax  from  the  importer  on  his  ohar- 
aoter  of  importer  as  a  condition  of  being  able  lawfully  to 
sell  the  imported  article  in  its  original  shape,  waa  not 
simply  a  license  or  occupation  tax  which  the  States  may 
rightfally  impose,  bat  was,  under  the  Maryland  act^  a  tax 
upon  commerce  which  was  forbidden  to  the  States, — to 
demonstrate  this,  and  to  demonstrate  so  clearly  as  to  si- 
lence controversy,  most  we  think  be  ranked  as  among 
Harshairs  great  jndicial  achieyements. 

The  distingnishing  feature  of  the  case  may  perhaps  be 
thus  concisely  expressed,  namely:  the  llatyland  Act 
undertook  to  levy  a  tax  upon  the  right  of  the  importer, 
or  others,  to  sell  the  article  imported  in  the  original 
package,^  which  tax  the  oonrt  held  to  bo  in  coniliot  with 
the  Federal  Oonstitotion. 

1 "  When  tbeM  pnokagM  wen  broken  and  the  good*  wefe  need  or 
offered  for  sale  outaide  oi  auoh  original  paokagei^  tbej  had  faeoome 

incor|v>rated  into  the  general  property  of  the  State,  and  were  liable 
to  8uch  taxation  as  the  State  im|)osod  on  other  property."  Miller, 
Const  of  U.  S.,  591;  Coolej,  Ck>n8t.  Lim.,  485.  So  in  Leisj  v.  Hardin, 
ISB  U.  &  100^  the  Suprome  Cboii  followed  the  principle  laid  down  in 
Brown  u  Maiyland,  and  held  that  the  object  of  taxation  wee  not 
subject  to  State  power  upon  its  arriral  at  the  terminus  ad  quern  it 
Bold  by  importer  in  it.s  original  packaga^  onbrokao  and  anopened» 
Three  judges  dissented  in  this  oase. 
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It  is  not  inconsistent  with  this  decision  to  hold  that 
imported  articles,  even  while  in  the  original  package,  are 
subject  to  reasonable  police  regulations  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  lives,  health,  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
people.* 

Btown  and  Others  v.  The  State  of  MazylamL 

janiuuT  Tenn,  1827. 
[U  Wheaton'b  Retorts,  419-46a] 

The  propositions  of  law  decided  are  thus  stated  by  Mr. 
Jtutioe  Cartis  in  his  edition  of  Decisions  of  the  Sapremo 
Ooart  of  the  United  States: 

A  State  law  requiring  an  importer  to  take  a  license 
and  pay  $50  before  he  should  bo  permitted  to  sell  a 
package  of  imported  goods  is  in  conHict  with  that 
provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
which  prohibits  a  State  from  laying  any  impost,  etc., 
and  also  with  the  clause  which  declares  that  Congress 
shall  have  power  to  regulate  commerce. 

An  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Maryland  required  all 
importers  of  foreign  goo<ls,  by  bale  or  package,  etc.,  to 
take  out  a  license  before  being  pennitled  to  sell  such 
goods.  For  this  license  they  should  pay  a  tax  of  fifty 
dollars,  and,  m  the  event  of  neglect  or  refusal  to  do  so, 
subjected  them  to  certain  penalties  and  forfeitures.  Tho 
indictment  charged  the  plaintiffs  in  error  (Liovvn  and 
others)  with  importing  and  selling  a  package  of  dry 
goods  Without  having  a  license  under  the  Maryland  law. 
To  this  indictment  tho  plaintiffs  in  error  demurred,  and 

iSpo  note,  infrn,  pp.  o!.')  'i  17,  as  t(->  the  rolationof  the poUoe poWiV 
of  the  Btatod  to  the  power  ol  Congress  over  oommerce. 
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jnd^ent  was  taken  against  them  on  the  demnner  for 
the  penalty  prescribed  by  the  act  This  cause  came  np 
to  the  Snpreme  Court  by  writ  of  error,  brought  by  Brown 
and  others,  to  a  judgment  given  by  the  Court  of  Appeals 
•of  Maryland,  affirming  the  conviction. 

The  counsel  for  plaintiffs  in  error  contended  that  the 
act  of  the  Legislature  was  in  violation  of  two  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States:  first,  under  arti- 
cle 1,  section  10,  clause  2,  which  forbids  any  State,  with- 
out  the  consent  of  Congress,  to  lay  any  imposts  or  duties 
on  imports  or  exports,  etc.;  and  second,  under  article  1, 
section  8,  clause  3,  which  gives  to  Congress  the  power  to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the 
, several  States,  etc. 

The  opinion  of  the  court '  is  as  follows : 

Mabshall,  Chief  Justice.    This  is  a  v.  i  it  of  error  to  a 
judgment  rendered  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
Maryland,  affirming  a  judgment  of  the  City  Court 
of  Baltimore,  on  an  indictment  found  in  that  court 
agamst  the  plaintiffs  in  error,  for  violating  an  act  of  the 


I  The  eontt  was  oonatltnted  m  foUowBt 

John  Habskaia*  Chi^Jiutiotk 

BUBHBOD  WAHMlHOTOaf, 
WnXIAM  JoBNBOVt 
Gabriel  Duyaxi^ 
JOSBPH  Stobt, 

Skitb  TBOMPSOir, 

BOBSBT  TUMBUV 

Hr  JnsUoe  Thompson  diflMotingi 

Mr.  Jonathan  Meredith  and  A.ttorBerG«tteiel  WlUkm  Wlit  ap- 
peared for  plaintiffij  in  error. 

Mr.  Roger  B,  Taoojr  and  Mr.  Baverdy  Johnson  appeared  for  defend- 
ant in  error. 
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Iiegislataxe  of  Maiyland.  The  indictment  was  founded 
on  the  woond  section  of  thnt  act,  which  is  in  these  words: 
''And  be  it  enacted  that  ail  importers  of  foreign  articles 
or  commodities^  of  diy  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  by 
bale  or  pooka^  or  of  wine,  mm,  brandy,  whiskey,  and 
other  distilled  spiritaoos  Ilqaors,  etc,  and  other  persons 
selling  the  same  by  wholesale,  bale,  or  package,  hogs- 
head, barrel,  or  tierce,  shall,  before  they  are  authorized 
to  sell,  take  oat  a  license,  as  by  the  original  act  is  directed, 
for  which  they  shall  pay  fifty  dollars;  and,  in  case  of 
neglect  or  refusal  to  take  out  siich  license,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  penalties  and  forfeitares  as  are  prescribed 
by  the  ori^Hnal  act  to  which  this  is  a  supplement."  The 
indictment  charges  the  plaintiffs  in  error  with  having 
imported  and  sold  one  package  of  foreign  dry  goods  with- 
oat  having  license  to  do  so.  A  judgment  was  rendered 
against  them  on  demurrer  for  the  penalty  which  the  act 
prescribes  for  the  offense;  and  that  judgment  is  now  be- 
fore this  court. 

The  cause  depends  entirely  on  the  question  whether 
the  Legislature  of  a  State  can  constitu-  (jwrnum  'in  tb« 

tionally  require  the  importer  of  foreign 
articles  to  take  out  a  license  from  the  State  before  he 
shall  be  permitted  to  sell  a  bale  or  package  so  imported. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  presumption  is  in  favor 
of  every  legislative  act,  and  that  the 

,     ,     ,        ,  .  .  ,.  ,  .  ,         Clauses  of  the  Constl- 

whole  burden  of  proof  lies  on  hiin  who   tutioa  whidi  bear  on 


denies  its  constitutionality.  The  plaint- 
iffs in  error  take  the  burden  upon  themselves,  and  insist 
that  the  act  under  consideration  is  repugnant  to  two  pro- 
visions in  the  Constitution  oi  the  United  States. 

1.  To  that  which  declares  that  "  no  State  shall,  with- 
out the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  imposts,  or  duties 
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on  imports  or  ezporte,  oxeept  what  may  be  absolately 
neoettary  for  ezeoating  its  iDspection  laws.** ' 

2b  To  that  which  deolarei  that  CoDgress  shall  havo 
power  ^'to  ragidate  oommeroe  with  foreign  nations,  and 
among  the  several  Stately  and  with  the  Indian  tribes."* 

1.  The  first  inqniiy  is  into  the  extent  of  the  prohibi- 
tion npon  States  **to  lay  any  imposts^  or  dnties  on  im- 
ports or  exports."  The  oonnsel  for  the  State  of  Mary- 
land would  confioe  this  prohibition  to  laws  imposing 
daties  on  the  act  of  importation  or  exportation.  The 
counsel  for  the  plaintiffs  in  error  give  it  a  much  wider 
scope. 

In  performing  the  delicate  and  important  duty  of 
construing  olanses  in  the  Constitution  of  oar  ooantry, 

whichinTolve  conflicting  powers  of  the 

Bute* of oosstniotlMk  •  i~r  •  ,  , 

government  of  the  Union  and  of  the 
respective  States,  it  is  proper  to  take  a  view  of  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  words  to  be  expounded,  of  tlieir  conneo- 
tion  with  oth^r  words,  and  of  the  general  objects  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  prohibitory  clause,  or  by  the  grant 
of  power. 

What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  the  words,  ''imposts, 

or  duties  on  imports  or  exports?" 

An  impost,  or  duty  on  imports,  is  a  custom  or  a  tax 
levied  on  articles  brought  into  a  country,  and  is  most 
Meaning  of  "imixMU    Usually  secured  before  the  importer  is 

or  dutiett  onimiWRSOr  ' 

exports."  allowed  to  exercise  his  rifjhts  of  owner- 

ship over  them,  because  evasions  of  the  \n\v  can  be  pre- 
vented more  certainly  by  executing  it  wlnlc  the  articles 
are  in  its  custody.  Tt  would  not,  however,  be  less  an 
impost  or  duty  on  the  articles,  if  it  were  to  be  levied  on 
them  after  they  were  landed.   The  policy,  and  coose- 

>ArtIole],a0Otkmia  sArtideZne^ona 
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qaent  pnotioe,  of  levying  or  seonrfng  the  daty  before  or 
oa  eotering  the  port,  does  not  limit  the  pover 
to  that  state  of  things,  nor,  consequently,  the  pro- 
hibition, unless  the  tme  meaning  of  the  daime  so  con- 
fines it  What,  then,  are  ''imports?**  The  lexicons  in* 
form  OS,  they  are  "things  imported.**  If  we  appeal  to 
nsage  for  the  meaning  of  the  word,  we  sliall  reoeive  the 
same  answer.  They  are  the  articles  themselves  which 
are  brought  into  the  ooontry.  **A  duty  on  imports,** 
then,  is  not  merely  a  duty  on  the  act  of  importation,  bnt 
is  a  duty  on  the  thing  imported.  It  is  not,  taken  in  its 
literal  sense,  confined  to  a  duty  levied  while  the  article 
is  entering  the  country,  but  extends  to  a  duty  levied 
after  it  has  entered  the  country.  The  succeeding  words 
of  the  sentence  which  limit  the  prohibition  show  the 
extent  in  which  it  was  understood.  The  limitation  i% 
«  except  what  may  be  abeolntely  neoeseary  for  exeonting 
its  inspection  laws."  Kow,  the  inspection  laws,  so  far  as 
they  act  upon  articles  for  exportation,  are  generally  exe- 
cuted on  land,  before  the  article  is  pot  on  board  the 
vessel;  so  far  as  they  act  upon  importations  they  are 
generally  executed  upon  articles  which  are  landed.  The 
tax  or  duty  of  inspection,  then,  is  a  tax  which  is  fre- 
quently, if  not  always,  paid  for  service  performed  on 
land,  while  the  article  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  country. 
Yet  this  tax  is  an  exception  to  the  prohibition  on  the 
States  to  lay  duties  on  imports  or  exports.  The  excep- 
tion was  made  because  the  tax  would  otherwise  have 
been  within  the  prohibition. 

If  it  be  a  rule  of  interpretation  to  which  all  assent^  that 
the  exception  of  a  particular  tiimg  from  ruiu  <>r  intfTprcution 
general  words  proves  that,  in  the  opm-  tMauoa. 
ion  of  the  lawgiver,  the  thing  excepted  would  be  within 
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the  general  olanse  bad  the  exQeption  not  been  made,  we 
know  no  reason  why  this  general  rule  should  not  be  as 
applicable  to  the  Constitution  as  to  other  instruments.  If 
it  be  applicable,  then  this  exoeption  in  favor  of  duties  for 
the  support  of  inspection  laws  goes  far  in  proving  that 
the  frameie  of  the  Constitution  classed  tam  of  a  similar 
eharaoter  with  tboee  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  inspec* 
tion  with  duties  on  imports  and  exports,  and  supposed 
them  to  be  prohibited. 

If  we  quit  this  narrow  view  of  the  subject,  and,  passing 
from  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  words,  look  to  the 
objects  of  the  prohibition,  we  find  no  reason  for  with- 
drawing the  act  under  consideration  from  its  operation. 

From  the  vast  inequality  between  the  different  States 
of  the  Confederacy,  as  to  commercial  advantages,  few 
subjects  were  viewed  with  deeper  interest,  or  excited 
more  irritation,  than  the  manner  in  which  the  several 
States  exercised,  or  si  « uied  disposed  to  exercise,  the  power 
of  laying  duties  on  imports.  From  motives  which  were 
deemed  sutKcient  by  the  statesmen  of  that  day,  the  gen- 
eral power  of  taxation,  indispensaijly  necessary  as  it  was, 
and  jealous  as  the  States  were  of  any  cncroacliment  on 
it,  was  so  far  abridged  as  to  forbid  them  to  touch  imports 
or  exports,  with  the  single  exception  which  has  been 

noticed.  Why  are  thev  restrained  from 
jjtoitoad^  from^impoa-  imposing  these  duLito  .''  i'iainly,  be- 
cause, in  the  general  opinion,  the  inter- 
est of  all  wonld  be  best  promoted  by  placing  iLat  whole 
subject  under  the  control  of  Congress.  Whether  the 
prohibition  to  "  lay  imposts,  or  duties  on  imports  or  ex- 
ports proceeded  from  an  apprehension  that  the  power 
might  be  so  exercised  as  to  disturb  that  equality  among 
ihe  States  which  was  generally  advantageous,  or  that 
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harmony  betwoen  thcra  wiiicb  it  was  desirable  to  pre- 
serve, or  to  mamiain  UDimpaired  our  commercial  connec- 
tions with  foreign  nations,  or  to  confer  this  source  of 
revenue  on  the  government  r>f  the  Union,  or  whatever 
other  motive  might  have  iiidncud  the  prohibition,  it  is 
plain  that  the  object  would  ba  as  completely  defeated  by 
a  power  to  tax  the  article  in  the  hands  of  the  importer 
the  instant  it  was  landed  as  by  a  power  to  tax  it  while 
entering  the  port.  There  is  no  differ-  ^.  ,  „ 
ence,  in  effect,  between  a  power  to  pro-  j;,  1^;:; ''ll;'l„5 
hibit  the  sale  of  an  artiole  and  a  power  KucU'illlo '  tile 
to  prohibit  ita  introdoetion  into  the  ^^^* 
oonntry.  The  one  would  be  a  neceaaarj  oonBeqnenoe  of 
the  other.  Ko  ^uods  wonld  be  imported  if  none  oontd 
be  sold.  No  object  of  anj  description  can  be  accom- 
plished by  laying  a  dnty  on  importation  which  may  not 
be  acoomplished  with  equal  certainty  by  laying  a  duty 
on  the  thing  imported  in  the  hands  of  the  importer.  It 
is  obTioGS  that  the  same  power  which  imposes  a  light 
duty  can  impose  a  very  heavy  one,  one  which  amounts 
to  a  prohibition.  Questions  of  power  Q„«,t,o„.o,  power  do 
do  not  depend  on  the  degree  to  which  ge'Twhi^h  \t'^ 
it  may  be  exercised.  If  it  may  be  ex-  «""*^ 
eroised  at  sU,  it  must  be  exercised  at  the  will  of  those  in 
whose  hands  it  is  placed.  If  the  tax  may  be  levied  in 
this  f  on^l  by  a  State,  it  may  be  levied  to  an  extent  which 
will  defeat  the  reyenue  by  impost,  so  far  as  it  is  drawn 
from  importations  into  the  particular  State.  We  are  told 
that  such  wild  and  irrational  abuse  of  power  is  not  to  be 
apprehended,  and  is  not  to  be  taken  into  view  when  dis- 
cussing its  existence.  All  power  may  be  abused;  and  if 
the  fear  of  its  abuse  is  to  constitute  an  argument  against 
its  existence^  it  might  be  nrged  against  the  existence  of 
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that  whioh  is  univenaUy  acknowledged^  and  which  is  in- 
dispensable  to  the  general  safety.  The  States  will  never 
be  BO  mad  as  to  destroy  their  own  commerce,  oreven  to 
lessen  it. 

We  do  not  dissent  from  these  general  proposition*. 
We  do  not  sopposa  any  State  woold  act  so  nnwisely. 
Bat  we  do  not  place  the  qnestion  on  that  ground. 

These  argnments  apply  with  precisely  the  same  force 
against  the  whole  prohibition.  It  might,  with  the  same 
reason,  be  said  that  no  State  would  be  so  blind  to  its  own 
interests  as  to  lay  duties  on  importation  which  would 
either  prohibit  or  diminish  its  trade.  Yet  the  framers  of 
our  Grastitution  havo  thought  this  a  power  which  no 
State  ought  to  exercise.   Conceding,  to  the  full  extent 

which  is  required,  that  every  State 

Bvery  Stat©  would  pro-  u    •  i      ■  i  At.*  i. 

Tide  judicioiuly  for  It-   would,  in  its  legislation  on  this  sub* 

•elf;  it  mJehi  not  re-     .  ,     -  . 

mutmi*  itf  jeot,  provide  judiciously  tor  its  own  in- 
terests, it  cannot  be  conceded  that  each 
would  respect  the  interests  of  others.  A  duty  on  im- 
ports is  a  tax  on  the  article,  which  is  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer. The  great  importing  States  would  thus  levy  a 
tax  on  the  non-importing  Statfs,  svhich  would  not  be  less 
a  tax  because  their  interest  would  atford  ample  security 
against  its  ever  being  so  heavy  as  to  e.xpel  commcrco 
from  their  ports.  This  would  necessarily  produce  coun- 
tervailing measures  on  the  part  of  those  States  whose 
situation  was  less  favorable  to  importation.  For  this, 
among  other  reasons,  the  whole  power  of  laying  duties 
on  imports  was,  with  a  single  and  slight  exception,  taken 
from  the  States.  When  wo  are  inquiring  whether  a  par- 
ticular act  is  within  this  prohibition,  the  question  is  not 
whether  the  State  may  so  legislate  as  to  hurt  itself,  but 
whether  the  act  is  within  the  words  and  mischief  of  the 
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prohibitory  claase.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  a 
tax  on  the  article  in  the  hands  of  the  importer  is  within 
Its  words;  and  we  think  it  too  clear  for  controversy  that 
the  aame  tax  is  witbin  its  mischief.  We  think  it  unques- 
tionable thatmioh  a  tax  has  pteoisely  the  same  tendency 
to  enhance  the  price  of  the  article  aa  if  imposed  upon  it 
while  entering  the  port 

The  connsel  for  the  State  of  Maryland  insists,  with 
great  reason,  that,  if  the  words  of  the  prohibition  be 
taken  in  their  utmost  latitade^  they  will  abridge  the 
power  of  taxation,  which  all  admit  to  p,,,, 
be  essential  to  the  States,  to  an  extent  *^^^^,Sllfft 
which  has  never  yet  been  sospected, 
and  will  deprire  them  of  resonroes  which  are  necessary 
to  supply  revenue,  and  which  they  have  heretofore  been 
admitted  to  possess.  These  words  must,  therefore,  be 
eonstrned  with  some  limitation;  and,  if  this  be  admitted, 
they  insist  that  entering  the  conntry  is  the  point  of  time 
when  the  prohibition  ceases,  and  the  power  of  the  State 
to  tax  commences. 

It  may  be  conceded  that  the  words  of  the  prohibition 
ought  not  to  be  pressed  to  their  utmost  extent;  that^  in 
our  complex  system,  the  object  of  the  powers  conferred 
on  the  government  of  the  Union,  and  the  nature  of  the 
often  conflicting  powers  which  remain  in  the  States^ 
must  always  be  taken  into  view,  and  may  aid  in  ex- 
pounding the  words  of  any  particular  clause.  But  while 
we  admit  that  sound  principles  of  construction  ought  to 
restrain  all  courts  from  carrying  the  words  of  the  pro- 
hibition beyond  the  object  the  Constitution  is  intended 
to  secure,  that  there  must  be  a  point  of  time  when  the 
prohibition  ceases  and  the  power  of  the  State  to  tax 
commences;  we  cannot  admit  that  this  point  of  Ume  is 
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the  instant  that  the  articles  enter  the  coantry.  It  is,  we 
think,  obvioiu  that  this  oonstmotion  would  defeat  the 

prohibition. 

Tho  constitutional  prohibition  on  the  States  to  lay  a 
duty  on  imports,  a  prohibition  which  a  vast  majority  of 
them  must  feel  an  interest  in  preserving,  may  certainly 
come  in  conflict  with  thoir  aclcnovvlodged  power  to  tax 
persons  and  property  witiun  tiicir  territory.  The  power, 
and  the  restriction  on  it,  though  quite  distinguishable 
when  they  do  not  approach  each  othur,  may  yet,  like  tlio 
intervening  colors  betvveen  white  and  black,  approach  so 
nearly  as  to  perplex  the  understanding,  as  colors  perplex 
the  vision  in  marking  the  distinction  between  them.  Yet 
the  disiHiction  exists,  and  must  be  marked  as  the  cases 
arise-    Till  they  do  arise,  it  might  be  premature  to  state 

wbentMtnciwiiercc  ^         universal  in  its  appli- 

WktsflonuBanoM.        catiou.    It  is  sufficient,  for  the  present, 

to  say,  generally,  that,  when  the  importer  has  so  acted 
upon  the  thing  imported  th;iL  ;t  luis  become  incorporated 
and  mixed  up  wiih  the  mass  of  property  in  the  country, 
it  has,  perhaps,  lost  its  distinctive  character  as  an  import, 
and  has  become  subject  to  the  taxing  power  of  the  State ; 
but  while  remaining  the  property  of  the  importer,  in  his 
warehouse,  in  the  original  form  or  package  in  which  it 
was  imported,  a  tax  npon  it  is  too  plainlj  a  datj  on  im- 
ports to  escape  the  prohibition  in  the  Constitution. 

The  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs  in  error  contend  that  the 
ooot«.««.  bj  co«u«i  Porter  purchases,  by  payment  of  the 
ftrtbaimportar.  ^jatj  to  the  United  states,  a  right  to 
dispose  of  bis  merchandise,  as  well  as  to  bring  it  into  the 
ooantry;  and  certainly  the  argnment  is  supported  by 
strong  reason,  as  well  as  by  the  practice  of  nations,  in- 
cluding our  own.  The  object  of  importation  is  sale;  it 
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constitutes  the  motive  for  paying  the  duties;  and  if  the 
United  States  possess  the  power  of  conferring  the  rij^lit 
to  beil,  as  the  consideration  for  which  the  eiuty  is  ]  aid, 
every  principle  of  fair  dealing  requires  that  tht  v  sUould 
be  understood  to  confer  it.  The  practice  of  the  most 
commercial  nations  conforms  to  this  idea.  Duties,  ac- 
cording to  that  practice,  are  charged  on  those  articles 
only  which  are  intended  for  sale  or  consumption  in  the 
coantry.  Thus,  sea-stores,  goods  imported  and  re-exported 
in  the  same  vessel,  goods  landed  and  oarried  over  land 
for  the  purpose  of  being  re-exported  from  some  other 
port,  goods  forced  in  by  stress  of  weather,  and  landed, 
but  not  fw  sale,  are  exempted  from  the  payment  of  dn- 
ties.  The  whole  coorse  of  legislation  on  the  subject 
shows  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Legislature^  the  right 
to  sell  is  connected  with  the  payment  of  dnties. 

The  counsel  for  the  defendant  in  error  haTO  endear- 
ored  to  illustrate  their  proposition,  that  the  oonstitn* 
tional  prohibition  ceases  the  instant  the  goods  enter  the 
country,  by  an  array  of  the  consequences  which  they 
suppose  must  follow  the  denial  of  it.  If  the  importer 
acquires  the  right  to  sell  by  the  payment  of  duties,  he 
may,  they  say,  exert  that  right  when,  where,  and  as 
he  pleases,  and  the  State  cannot  r^ulate  it  He  may 
sell  by  retail,  at  auction,  or  as  an  itinerant  peddler.  He 
may  introduce  articles,  as  gunpowder,  which  endanger  a 
city,  into  the  midst  of  its  population;  he  may  introduce 
articles  which  endanger  the  public  health,  and  the  power 
of  self-preservation  b  denied.  An  importer  may  bring 
in  goods,  as  plate^  for  his  own  use,  and  thus  retain  much 
valuable  property  exempt  from  taxation. 

These  objections  to  the  principle,  if  well  founded, 
would  certainly  be  entitled  to  serious  consideration. 
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But  we  think  they  will  be  found,  on  examinatioD,  not  to 
belong  necessarily  to  the  principle,  and,  conseqnentlj, 
not  to  prove  that  it  maj  not  be  resorted  to  with  safety 
as  a  criterion  by  which  to  measoie  the  extent  of  the  pro- 
hibition. 

This  indictment  is  against  the  importer,  for  srlling 
a  package  of  dry-goods  in  the  form 
gffUMi-pMtaie  doe-  in  n^hioh  it  WES  imported,  without 

a  license.  This  state  of  things  is 
ohanged,  if  he  sells  them  or  otherwise  mixes  them  with 
the  general  property  of  the  State,  by  breaking  up  bis 
packages,  and  traveling  with  the  mas  an  itinerant  peddler. 
In  the  first  case  the  tax  intercepts  the  import,  as  an  im- 
port in  its  way  to  become  incorporated  with  the  general 
mass  of  property,  nnd  denies  it  the  privilege  of  becom- 
ing- so  incorporated  until  it  shall  have  contributed  to  the 
revenue  of  the  IState.  It  denies  to  the  importer  the 
right  of  using  the  priviW^ge  which  ho  has  purchased  from 
the  United  States  until  he  shall  have  also  purchased  it 
from  the  State.  In  the  last  cases  the  tax  finds  the  art'- 
cle  already  incorporated  with  the  mass  of  property  by 
the  act  of  the  importer.  lie  has  used  the  privilege  ho 
had  purchased,  and  has  himself  mixed  them  op  with  the 
common  mass,  and  the  law  may  treat  them  as  it  finds 
them.  The  same  observations  apply  to  plate,  or  other 
furniture  used  by  the  importer. 

So  if  he  sells  by  auction.  Auctioneers  are  persons 
flTiiTT  V  imnttftn  licensed  by  the  State,  and  if  the  im- 
porter chooses  to  employ  them,  he  can 
us  little  object  to  paying  for  this  service  as  for  any  other 
for  which  he  may  apply  to  an  uiiicer  of  the  State.  The 
right  of  sale  may  very  well  be  annexed  to  importation, 
without  annexing  to  it,  also,  the  privilege  ui  usmg  the 
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offioeiB  lioenaed  by  tbe  State  to  make  sales  in  a  pecnliar 
way. 

The  power  to  direet  the  removal  of  ganpowder  is  a 
branob  of  the  police  power,  which  on- 
qaestionably  remains,  and  oogbt  to  Bgw>po^«<tii> 
remain,  with  the  Btatea  If  the  posses- 
sor stores  it  himself  ont  of  town,  the  removal  cannot  be 
a  dnty  on  imports,  because  it  contributes  nothing  to  the 
revenne*  If  he  prefers  placing  it  in  a  public  magazine, 
it  is  beoanse  he  stores  it  there,  in  his  own  opinion,  more 
advantageously  than  elsewhere.  We  are  not  snre  that 
this  may  not  be  classed  among  inspection  laws.  The 
removal  or  destruction  of  infectious  or  unsound  articles 
is,  undoubtedly,  an  exercise  of  that  power,  and  forms  an 
express  exception  to  the  prohibition  we  are  considering. 
Indeed,  the  laws  of  the  United  States  expressly  sanction 
the  health  laws  of  a  State. 

The  principle,  then,  for  which  the  plaintiffs  in  error 
contend,  that  the  importer  acquires  a  right  not  only  to 
bring  the  articles  into  the  country,  but  to  mix  them  with 
the  common  mass  of  property,  docs  not  interfere  with 
the  necessary  power  of  taxation,  which  is  acknowledged 
to  reside  in  the  States,  to  that  dangerous  extent  which 
the  counsel  for  the  defendants  in  error  seem  to  appre- 
hend. It  carries  tbe  prohibition  in  the  Constitution  no 
farther  than  to  prevent  the  States  from  doing  that  which 
it  was  tbe  great  object  of  the  Constitution  to  prevent 

But  if  it  should  be  proved  that  a  duty  on  the  article 

itself  would  be  repugnant  to  the  Con-   ^^^^^^^^ 

stitntion,  it  is  still  argued  that  this  is 

not  a  tax  upon  tbe  article,  but  on  the  person.   The  State, 

it  is  said,  may  tax  occupations,  and  this  is  nothing  more. 
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It  is  iinpossiblo  to  conceal  from  ourselves  that  this  is 
varying  tho  form  without  varying  the  substance.  It  is 
treating  a  prohibition  wliich  is  general  as  if  it  wore  con- 
fined to  a  particular  mode  of  doing  the  forbidden  thing. 
All  must  perceive  that  a  tax  on  the  sale  of  an  article,  im- 
ported only  for  sale,  is  a  tax  on  the  article  itself.  It  is 
true,  the  State  may  tax  occupations  generally,  but  this 
tax  must  be  paid  by  those  who  employ  the  individual,  or 
is  a  tax  on  his  business.  The  lawyer,  the  {>hysicuui,  or 
the  mechanic,  must  cither  charge  more  on  the  article  in 
which  he  deals,  or  the  thing  itself  is  taxed  through  his 
person.  This  the  State  has  a  right  to  do,  because  no  con- 
stitutional prohibition  extends  to  it.  So,  a.  U;x  on  the 
occupation  of  an  importer  is,  in  like  manner,  a  tax  on 
importation.  It  must  add  to  the  price  of  the  article,  and 
be  paid  by  the  consumer,  or  by  the  importer  himself,  in 
like  manner  as  a  direct  duty  on  the  article  itself  would 
be  made.  This  the  State  has  not  a  right  to  do,  because 
it  is  prohibited  by  the  Constitation. 

In  support  of  the  argument  that  the  prohibition  ceases 
the  instant  the  goods  are  brought  into  the  ooantry,  a 
comparison  has  been  drawn  between  the  opposite  words 
export**  and  *<import*'  As  **to  export,''  it  is  said, 
means  only  to  carry  goods  oat  of  thecoantiy,  so  **  to  im- 
port **  means  only  to  bring  them  into  it  But  suppose  we 
extend  this  comparison  to  the  two  prohibitions.  The 
States  are  forbidden  to  lay  a  duty  on  exports,  and  the 
United  States  are  forbidden  to  lay  a  tax  or  duty  on  ar- 
ticles exported  from  any  State.'  There  is  some  diversity 
in  language,  but  none  is  perceivable  in  the  act  which  is 
prohibited.  The  United  States  have  the  same  right  to 

1  Article  section  9:  ''No  tax  or  dutj  shall  be  laid  on  artiolea 
exported  from  any  State.** 
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tax  occapations  which  is  possessed  by  the  States.  Now, 
suppose  the  United  States  should  require  every  exporter 
to  take  out  a  license,  for  wLich  he  should  paysaoh  taxes 
Congress  might  think  proper  to  impose;  would  the  gov- 
ernment be  permitted  to  shield  itself  from  the  just  cen- 
sure to  winch  this  attempt  to  evade  the  prohibitions  of 
the  Constitution  would  expose  it,  by  saying  that  this  was 
a  tax  on  the  person,  not  on  the  article,  and  that  the  leg- 
islature had  a  right  to  Uix  occupations  ?  Or,  suppose  rev- 
enue cutters  were  to  be  stationed  olT  the  coast  for  tho 
purpose  of  levying  a  duty  on  all  merchandise  found  in 
vessels  which  were  icuviii;'-  tho  United  States  for  forei<rn 
countries;  wuuld  it  be  received  as  an  excuse  for  this 
outrage,  were  tho  government  to  say  that  exjiortation 
meant  no  more  than  carrying  goods  out  of  the  country, 
and  as  the  prohibition  to  lay  a  tax  on  imports,  or  things 
imported,  ceased  the  instant  they  were  brought  into  the 
country,  so  the  prohibition  to  tax  articles  exported  ceased 
when  they  were  carried  out  of  the  country  ? 

We  thiDk,  then,  that  the  act  under  which  the  plaintiffs 
in  error  were  indicted  is  repugnant  to 
that  article  of  the  Constitation  which  mS^^SSSS^ 
declares  that    no  State  shall  lay  any 
imposts,  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports/' 

9.  Is  it  also  repugnant  to  that  claase  in  the  Constita- 
tion  which  empowers  **  Congress  to  regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  ssTeral  States,  and 
with  the  Indian  tribes?" 

The  oppressed  and  degraded  state  of  commerce  previous 
to  the  adoption  of  the  CJonstltution  can  ^ 
soaroelj  be  forgotten.  It  was  regulated  **•  oonanMe  cimm. 
by  foreign  nations  with  a  single  view  to  their  own  inter* 
ests,  and  oar  disunited  efforts  to  counteract  their  restrict 
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tions  were  rendered  impoteat  by  want  of  oombinatioo. 
GongresB,  indeed,  posseflsed  the  power  of  making  treaties; 
lynt  the  inability  ol  ^e  Federal  QoTemment  to  enforce 
them  bad  become  bo  apparent  aa  to  render  that  power  in 
a  great  degree  useless.  Those  who  felt  the  injury  arising 
from  this  state  of  things,  and  those  who  were  capable  of 
estimating  the  influence  of  commerce  on  the  prosperity 
of  nations,  perceiTcd  the  necessity  of  giving  the  control 
oyer  this  important  subject  to  a  single  government.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  any  of  the  evils  proceeding  from 
the  feebleness  of  the  Fedmd  Government  contributed 
more  to  that  great  revolution  which  introduced  the  pres- 
ent system  than  the  deep  and  general  conviction  that 
commerce  ought  to  be  regulated  by  Congress.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  matter  of  surprise  that  the  grant  should  be  as 
extensive  as  the  mischief,  and  should  comprehend  all  for 
eign  commerce^  and  aU  commerce  among  the  States.  To 
construe  the  power  so  as  to  impair  its  efficacy  would  tend 
to  defeat  an  object  in  the  attainment  of  which  the  Amer> 
ican  public  took,  and  justly  took,  that  strong  interest 
which  arose  from  a  full  conviction  of  its  necessity. 

What,  then,  is  the  jast  eztentof  a  power  to  relate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  States? 

This  question  was  considered  in  the  case  of  Gibbons  v, 

_  ■  ■  .  .         Offden in  which  it  was  declared  to  be 

•vute  wmmerw.  completc  iu  itself,  and  to  acknowledge 
no  limitations  other  than  are  prescribed  by  the  Consti- 
tution. The  power  is  oo-extcnsive  with  the  subject  on 
which  it  acts  and  cannot  be  stopped  at  the  external  bound- 
ary uf  a  State,  but  most  enter  its  interior. 

We  deem  it  unnecessary  now  to  reason  in  support  of 
these  propositions.   Their  truth  is  proved  by  facts  con- 

1 9  Wheaton,  I.  8m  same  oue  in  tbe  prewnt  volttOM^  a»t^»  p.  4318. 
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tinually  before  our  eyes,  and  was,  we  think,  demonstrated, 
if  they  could  require  demonstration,  in  the  case  already 
mentioned. 

If  this  power  reaches  the  interior  of  a  State,  and  may 
be  there  exercised,  it  must  be  capable  of  authoi  izing  the 
sale  of  those  articles  which  it  introduces.  Commerue  is 
intercourse ;  one  of  its  most  ordinary  ingredients  is  traffic. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  the  power  to  authorize  this  traffic, 
when  given  iu  iLe  iiiuaL  comprehensive  terms,  with  the 
intent  that  its  ethcac}'  should  be  complete,  should  cease 
at  the  point  when  its  continuance  is  indispensable  to  its 
value.  To  what  purpose  should  the  power  to  allow  im- 
portation be  given,  unaccompanied  with  the  power  to 
antborize  a  sale  of  the  thing  imported  ?  Sale  is  the  object 
of  importation,  and  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  tiial  ia- 
tercoarse  of  which  importation  constitotes  a  part  It  it 
as  essential  an  ingredient,  as  indispensable  to  the  exist- 
enoe  of  the  entire  thing,  then,  as  importation  itself.  It 
mnsl  be  considered  as  a  eom{Kmeiit  part  of  the  power  to 
regalate  commeroe.  Congress  has  a  right  not  only  to 
antborize  importation,  bnt  to  authorize  the  importer  to 
selL 

If  thn  be  admitted,  and  we  think  it  eannot  be  denied, 
what  can  be  the  meaning  of  an  act  of  Congress  which 
antborizes  importation,  and  offers  the  priTilego  for  sale 
at  a  fixed  price  to  every  person  who  chooses  to  become 
a  parobaser  ?  How  is  it  to  be  construed,  if  an  intent  to 
deal  honestly  and  fairly,  an  intent  as  wise  aa  it  is  moral, 
is  to  enter  into  the  eonstrnction  ?  What  can  be  the  use 
of  the  contract,  what  does  the  importer  purchase,  if  he 
doea  not  purchase  the  privily  to  sell  ? 

What  would  be  the  language  of  a  foreign  govemmeat^ 
which  should  be  informed  that  its  merchants^  after  im- 
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porting  according  to  law,  w«m  forbidden  to  sell  the  mer- 
ohandise  imported?  What  answer  would  the  United 
Statee  give  to  the  complaints  and  jnst  reproaches  to 
which  such  an  extraordinary  circamstance  woald  expose 
them  ?  Ko  apology  oonld  be  teoeived,  or  even  offered. 
Snch  a  state  of  things  woald  break  up  commerce.  It 
will  not  meet  this  argament  to  say  that  this  state  of 
things  will  neyer  be  produced;  that  the  good  sense  of  the 
States  is  a  sufficient  secnrity  against  it  The  Oonstitn- 
tion  has  not  confided  this  sabject  to  that  good  sense.  It 
is  placed  elsewhere.  The  question  is,  Where  does  the 
power  reside  ?  not,  How  far  will  it  be,  probably,  abased  ? 
The  power  claimed  by  the  State  is,  in  its  natare,  in  con- 
flict with  that  given  to  Oongress;  and  the  greater  or  less 
extent  in  which  it  may  be  exercised  does  not  enter  into 
the  inquiry  concerning  its  existence. 

We  think,  then,  that,  if  the  power  to  authorize  a  sale 
Power  to  import  tn.  «»ste  iu  GougTess,  the  couclusion,  that 
pii«.paw«r£o»a     ^  j^^^  ^  ^  ^  connected  with  the 

law  permitting  importetion,  as  an  inseparable  incident, 
is  inevitebte. 

If  the  principles  we  hare  steted  be  correct,  the  result 
to  which  they  conduct  us  cannot  be  mtsteken.  Any  pen- 
alty inflicted  on  the  importer  for  selling  the  article,  in 
his  character  of  importer,  most  be  in  opposition  to  the 
act  of  Congress  which  authorizes  importation.  Any 
charge  on  the  introduction  and  incorporation  of  the  ar- 
ticles into  and  with  the  mass  of  property  in  the  country 
must  be  hostile  to  the  power  given  to  Congress  to  regu- 
late commerce,  since  an  essential  part  of  that  regulation, 
and  principal  object  of  it,  is  to  prescribe  the  regular 
means  for  accomplishing  that  introduction  and  incorpo- 
ration. 
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The  distiactioQ  between  a  tax  on  the  thing  importe<l  and 
on  the  person  of  the  iro  porter  can  have  no   ^^^«on  between 
influence  on  this  partof  the  subjoct.  It  is   ^^J'lfblSJ  tol 

too  oli\'ious  for  controversy  that  ihey 

inturlero  e^uallj  with  the  power  to  regulate  commerce. 

It  lias  been  couituilcd  that  this  construction  of  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce,  as  was  contended  in  con- 
struing the  prohibition  to  lay  daties  on  imports,  wcmld 
abridge  the  acknowledged  power  of  a  State  to  tax  its 
own  citizens,  or  their  property  within  ite  territory. 

We  admit  this  power  to  be  sacred,  bat  cannot  admit 
that  it  may-  be  nsed  so  as  to  obstmct  the  free  cooise  of  a 
power  given  to  Congress.  We  cannot  admit  that  it  may 
be  nsed  so  as  to  obstmet  or  defeat  the  power  to  regulate 
oommerce.  It  has  been  observed  that 
the  powers  remaining  with  the  States  ciautws  mutt  suu>-i 

,  .  power  of  Uuutton. 

may  be  so  exercised  as  to  come  in  con* 
flict  with  those  vested  in  Congress.  When  this  happens, 
that  which  is  not  snpreme  must  yield  to  that  which  is 
sppreme.  This  great  and  nniversal  tmth  is  inseparable 
from  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  ConstitnUon  has  ap- 
plied it  to  the  often  interfering  powers  of  the  Generid 
and  State  governments,  as  a  vital  principle  of  perpetual 
operation.  It  results,  necessarily,  from  this  principle 
that  the  taxing  power  of  the  States  must  have  some  lim- 
its. It  cannot  reach  and  restrain  the  action  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  within  its  proper  sphere.  It  cannot 
reaoh  the  admmistration  of  justice  in  the  courts  of  the 
Union,  or  the  collection  of  the  taxes  of  the  United  States, 
or  restrain  the  operation  of  any  law  which  Congress 
may  constitutionally  pass.  It  cannot  interfere  with  any 
regnlation  of  commerce.  If  the  States  may  tax  all  per- 
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and  property  found  cm  their  territory,  what  shall 
lestrain  them  from  taxing  goods  in  their  transit  through 
the  State  from  one  port  to  another  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
exportation? The  laws  of  trade  authorize  tiiis  opera- 
tion, and  general  oonvenienoe  requires  it  Or  what 
should  restrain  a  State  from  taxing  any  article  passing 
through  it  from  one  State  to  another,  for  the  purpose  of 
traffic?  or  from  taxing  tiie  transportation  of  artiolsa 
passing  from  the  State  itself  to  another  State  for  com- 
mercial purposes?  These  cases  are  all  witbin  the  sover- 
eign power  of  taxation,  but  would  obviously  derange  the 
measures  of  Congress  to  relate  commerce^  and  afifect 
materially  the  purpose  for  which  that  power  was  given. 
"We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  press  this  argument  farther, 
or  to  give  additional  illustrations  of  it,  because  the  sub- 
ject was  taken  op,  and  considered  with  great  attention, 
M  cuii.H^^hftiftBjiawi  M'Calloch  v.  The  State  of  Mary* 
^  land/  the  decision  in  which  case  is,  we 

think,  entirely  applicable  to  this. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add  that  we  suppose  the  principles 
laid  down  in  this  case  to  apply  equally  to  importations  from 
a  sister  State.  We  do  not  mean  to  give  any  opinion  on  a 
tax  discriminating  between  foreign  and  domestic  articles. 

We  think  there  is  error  in  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  of  the  State  of  Maryland  in  aflBrming  the 
judgment  of  the  Baltimore  City  Court^  because  the  act 
of  the  Lcf,nslaturo  of  Maryland,  imposing  the  penalty  for 
whicli  the  said  judgment  is  rendered,  is  repugnant  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and,  consequently, 
State     rt  Jiiflgmmt  The  judgmentisto be  reversed, and 

revAraod.  ^^^^  cause  rouianded  to  that  court,  with 

instraotions  to  enter  judgment  in  favor  of  the  appellants. 
U  WhMton,  81S;  mom  om^  cmlib  SSH 
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NOTR 

**  The  doctrine  of  Brown  j;.  Ataryland  has  been  steadily 
followed  sinoe,  and  has  been  apnlied  to  commeroe  *  among 

the  several  States,'  commoiilv  known  as  interstate  com- 
merco."    Miller,  Const,  of  U.  S.  268,  269. 

In  the  Heading  Ivailroad  Company  v.  Pennsylvania, 
commonl7  oalled  the  case  of  State  Tax  on  Bailway  Gross 
Eeceipts  ^'(15  Wall.  284,  200),  Mr.  .Tu<?tice  Miller  said :  "  I 
lay  down  the  broad  proposition  that  by  no  device  or 
evasion,  by  no  form  of  statutory  words,  can  a  iState  com- 
pel citizens  of  other  States  to  pay  to  it  a  tax,  contrib1^ 
tion,  or  toll,  for  the  privilege  of  having  their  goods  trans- 
ported through  that  State  by  the  ordinary  chann^^'ls  of 
commerce."  Mr.  Justice  Bradley  says:  "ISo  fcitate  has 
the  right  to  lay  a  tax  on  interstate  commerce  in  any  form, 
whetner  by  way  of  duties  laid  on  the  transportation  of 
the  subjects  of  that  commerco,  or  on  the  receipts  derived 
from  that  transportation,  or  on  the  occupation  or  busi- 
ness of  carry  ing  it  on,  and  the  reason  is  that  snoh  taxatK>a 
is  a  borden  on  that  commerce,  and  amounts  to  a  regular 
tion  of  it.  which  l)elongs  solely  to  Conirrpss.  This  is  the 
result  of  so  many  recent  cases  that  citation  is  hardly  neo- 
essary.''  Leloup  v.  Port  of  Mobile,  127  17. 8.  640, 648. 

"  The  power  to  license  and  regulate  particular  branches 
of  biisines'^  or  matters  is  usually  a  police  power,  but  when 
license  fee^  or  exactions  are  plainly  imposed  for  the  sole 
or  main  purpose  of  reyenne,  they  are,  in  effect,  taxes.'' 
Dillon  on  Mun.  Corp.,  sec.  768;  s.  r.,  Cooley,  Const. 
I  'm  212  f'^h  ed.);  Cooley  on  Taxation,  597,  59S  (2d  cd.). 

W  hen!  tlie  State  of  Missouri  passed  a  statute  purport- 
ing to  regulate  the  driving  of  cattle  into  its  territory, 
this  court  said :  "  It  (a  State)  may  not  under  the  cow 
of  exertint^  its  police  power  substantially  prohibit  OF 
burden  either  foreign  or  interstate  commerce.  .  .  . 
The  police  power  of  a  State  cannot  obstruct  foreign  com- 
merce or  interstate  commerce  beyond  the  necessity  for 
its  exercise;  and,  under  color  of  it,  objects  not  within 
its  scope  cannot  bo  secured  at  the  expense  of  the  protec- 
tion allorded  by  the  Federal  Constitution.  And  as  ita 
ranee  sometime  comes  very  near  to  the  iield  committed 
by  u»e  Constitution  to  Congress,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
courts  to  guard  vigilantly  against  any  needless  intrusion." 
8S 
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Hannibal  &  St  J.  R.  B.  Co.  v.  Uvaen,  95  U.  8.  466, 47d, 

'17^ :  and  the  reasoning  of  this  case  has  been  since  followed 
in  Minnesota  V.  Barber,  F  313;  Brinimor  v.  TJobman, 
138  U.  S.  78;  Cotting  v.  K.uus;is  City  Stock  Yards  (Jo.^etc, 
183  U.  8.  79;  8t  Loiiia,  eta  Coal  Cfo.  v.  lUmois,  186  U.  8. 
203.  Interstate  commerce  cannot  be  taxed  at  all  by  the 
f^tnto,  and  the  fact  that  the  tax  is  imposed  by  a  law  or  an 
onii nance  purporting  to  be  an  enforcement  of  the  police 
power,  era  pnvUege  tax,  can  make  no  differencse  in  the 
application  of  the  rule.  Kobbins  v.  Shelby  Taxing  Dis- 
trict,  120  F.  S.  1S9.  And  this  has  been  reaflBrmed  in 
Asber  V.  Texas,  128  U.  S.  129;  Stoutenburgh  v.  Henniok, 
1S9  n.  8.  141;  MoCall  v,  California,  186  U.  8.  104; 
Brennan  v.  Titusville,  153  U.  S.  289. 

In  New  Orleans  Gas  Co.  r.  Louisiana  Light  Co.,  115 
U.  S.  660,  661,  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  said:  "Delinitions 
of  the  police  power  most,  however,  be  taken  subject  to 
the  condition  that  the  State  cannot,  in  its  exercise,  for 
any  purpose  whatever,  encroach  upon  the  powers  of  the 
General  Government  or  rights  granted  or  secured  by  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land. 

"  Even  if  it  be  that  we  are  concluded  by  the  opinion  of 
the  Supreme  (  '  urt  of  the  State  that  this  ordinnnce  was 
enacttKl  in  the  exercise  of  the  police  power,  wc  are  still 
confronted  with  the  difficult  question  as  to  bow  far  an  act 
held  to  be  a  poiice  regulation,  but  which  in  fact  affects 
interstate  commerce,  caa  b.,'  sustained.  It  is  undoubieilly 
true  that  there  are  many  police  regulations  which  ilo  alTect 
interstate  commerce,  but  which  have  been  and  will  be  sus- 
tained aa  clearly  within  the  power  of  the  8tate;  but  we 
think  it  must  be  considered,  lu  view  of  a  long  line  of  de- 
risions, that  it  is  settled  that  nothing  wiiich  is  a  direct 
burden  upon  interstate  commerce  can  be  imposed  by  the 
State  witnont  the  assent  of  Congress,  and  that  the  nlence 
of  Congress  in  respect  to  any  matter  of  interstate  com- 
merce IS  equivalent  to  a  declaration  on  its  part  that  it 
should  be  absolutely  free."  Per  Brewer,  J.,  in  Brennan 
V,  Titnsville,  168  Q.  8.  289,  809. 

**  To  what  extent  the  police  power  of  a  State  may  be 
exerted  on  traffic  and  intercourse  with  the  State  witnout 
conflicting  with  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  has  not  been  precisely  defined.  In 
the  oaae  of  HenderK>n  v.  Major  of  Kew  York,  92  U.  8. 
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259,  it  was  held  that  the  statote  of  the  State,  which, 
aiming  to  secure  indeniiiity  against  persons  coming  from 

foreign  countries  becoming  a  charge  upon  the  State,  re- 
quired ship-owners  to  pay  a  fixed  sum  for  each  passen- 
ger— that  is,  to  paj  zor  all  passengers  —  not  limiting 
tbe  payment  to  toose  who  might  actually  become  soch 
charge  was  void.  Whether  the  statute  would  have  been 
valid  if  so  limited  was  not  decided."  Per  McKenna,  J., 
bmith  V.  St,  Louis  &  S.  W.  liy.  Co.,  181  U.  S.  248,  253. 

State  regnlations  inofdentalfy  relating  to  or  affecting 
commerce  are  valid  provided  always  they  do  not  hurdoii 
commerce  or  conflict  with  the  Constitution,  laws,  or  trea- 
ti««  of  the  United  States.  Judge  Cooley  (Const.  Lim., 
p.  586)  well  remarks  that  The  line  of  distmction  between 
that  which  constitutes  an  interference  with  commerce 
and  that  which  is  a  mere  police  regulation  is  sometimes 
exceedingly  dim  and  shadowy,"  and  a  precise  and  ac- 
curate view  of  this  subject  as  well  as  of  the  kindred  sub* 
jcct  of  State  taxation  of  commerce,  and  of  its  instrumen- 
talities, can  only  be  had  by  a  careful  study  of  the  many 
adjudications  of  the  Supreme  Court  relating  thereto. 

In  the  very  recent  case  of  the  Atlantic,  etc.  Telegraph 
Company  v.  Philadelphia,  190  U.  S.  160  (1903),  the  power 
of  taxation  by  the  States  and  thfir  municipalities  was 
carefully  considered,  and  from  the  numerous  cases  on  the 
Buhject  JMr.  Justice  lire wer  deduced  and  stated  certain 
fundamental  propositions subetantially  covering  the  whole 
subject,  and  which  it  was  declared  "had  been  adjudicated 
so  often  as  to  bo  no  longer  o{)en  to  discussion."  These 
are  given  in  the  notes  to  M'Culloch  v.  Maryland,  ujUCy 

fip.  253-255,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  See  also  Gib- 
)()ns  V.  O'^den,  anf<',  p|).  421-4H7,  and  notes;  M'CuUoch  v. 
Maryland,  ante,  pp.  252-208,  and  notes:  Judson  on  Taxa- 
tion, chapters  ill- V'll;  liussell  on  Police  Power  of  the 
States,  chapter  VIII;  Yon  Hoist,  Const  Law  of  TJ.  S., 
130  et  seq.,  and  notes. 

The  police  power  of  the  States  in  connection  with  the 
Federal  power  over  commeroe  is  treated  by  Judge 
Cooley :  Constitutional  Limitations,  chapter  X  V I,  67ii- 
58d.  Also  the  subject  of  the  Taxation  by  the  States  of 
Commeroe  and  of  iTederallnstramentalities.  Id.  480- 
486,  686. 
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REFEBENGES  TO  BROW  a  8TATB  OF  HABTLANS^  IN 
1IAB8HALL  1CBM0BIAI« 

Jastloa  Hionoa  Onyt  Pfi^  f^K  M»  Hon.  Jofas  F.  Dillon,  pi  878:  Hon. 
W.  Bonrlw  Oodnui,  pp,  418^  414$  Eon.  John  Bwett  Moow^ »  8181 

Voi.  It 

Judge  James  C.  MftcHae,  p.  S3;  Hampton  L.  Carson,  Esq.,  p.  S61; 
Hon  John  F.  Follett,  p.  276;  Hon.  WiUiftm  A.  Ketoham,  p  m-,  Iumo 
li.  FhiUip8»  £aq^  p.  89a 

Vol.  III. 

Judge  CTornelius  H.  Hanford,  p.  251. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  VALIDITY  OF  STATE  INSOLV- 
ENT AND  BANKRUPT  LAWS. 

The  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  the  uvKt 
case — Ogden  Saunders  —  is  a  dissenting  opinion  em- 
bodying the  views  of  himself  and  Justices  Story  and  Da- 
Tall  on  the  question  as  to  the  validity  of  State  insolvent 
laws  providing  for  the  discharge  of  a  debtor,  as  respeoto 
contracts  made  after  the  enactment  of  such  laws. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  case  of  iSturges  v.  Crownm- 
shield  {antt\  pp.  22r)-2r)l),  and  to  the  prefatory  and  other 
notes  thereto,  on  the  general  subject  of  State  insolvent 
and  bankrupt  laws,  and  with  respect  to  t  he  conflicting 
judgments  of  eminent  lawyers  concerning  the  soundness 
of  the  conclusions  of  Chief  Justice  Marsliall  expressed  in 
the  followinn;-  ojMnion.  It  is  perhaps  not  too  Tnuch  to  say 
that  experience  lias  ccmtirmed  the  wisdom  of  Marshall's 
views,  and  that  the  })reponderating  judgment  of  the  pro- 
fession is  that  these  views  are,  at  least  so  far  as  respects 
the  discharge  of  debtors  from  their  contracts,  a  sound  ex- 
position of  the  Constitution.' 

Ogdon  V.  Saunders. 

January  T'Tm,  iw. 
[12  Wheaton'3  lieports.  2i3-369.] 

The  proposition  of  law  decided  by  the  majority  of  the 
court  is  thus  stated  by  ^fr.  Justice  Curtis  in  his  edition 
of  Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States: 

An  insolvent  law  of  a  State  does  not  impair  the  obli- 
gati<Hl  of  future  contracts  between  its  citizens.  But 
it  oannot  affect  the  rights  of  oreditors  who  are  citi- 
zens of  other  States. 
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The  propositions  of  law  maintained  in  tbe  following 
dissenting  opinion  are  summarized  by  the  Chief  JnstiGe 
near  the  close  of  the  opinion  {posty  pp.  580,  581). 

Ogden  resided  in  New  York,  Saunders  in  Kentucky; 
Saunders  drew  on  Ogden  certain  bills  of  exchange,  which 
were  accepted  in  New  York,  but  not  paid.  Ogden  ob- 
tained a  discharge  under  the  insolvent  law  of  i^ew  York 
which  existed  when  the  bills  were  aooepted,  and  after- 
wards moved  to  Tx>ui8iana;  there  he  was  sued  by  Saund- 
ers in  the  United  Stat^  District  Court.  11^  pleaded  in 
defense  his  discharge  under  the  New  York  statute  The 
defense  was  hold  insufficient,  and  Saunders  recovered 
jodgnipnt  for  his  debt.  Thereupon  Ogden  brought  the 
case  by  due  process  of  law  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  ' 

The  question  which  arose  under  Ogden's  plea  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  law  of  Xcw  York  as  being  repugnant  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  T'^nited  States  was  argued  at  Feb- 
ruary  term,  1^24,  by  Mr.  Henry  CUiy,  Mr,  P.  B.  Ogden 
and  Mr.  llaincs  ''or  the  pLaintiff  in  error,  and  by  Mr. 
Daniel  Wph<^ter  and  j^fr.  Henry  Wheaton  for  the  de- 
fendant in  (  rror,  and  the  cause  was  continued  for  ad- 
visornent  until  the  January'  term,  1S27.  It  was  then  again 
argued  (in  connection  with  several  other  causes  on  tho 
calendar,  and  involving  the  general  question  of  tlievalid- 

1  The  coart  was  oonttitated  as  foUows: 

JOBM  llABSHAIXt  CAA/«AmMM 

BUSHROD  \VA9HIN0«Mf» 

William  Johnson, 

Oahrikl  Duvai.l*  .  *  -  ^. 

JoSEiU  STORY.  '  ^umrmMnvwrnrnvtm 
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ity  of  the  State  bankrupt  or  insolvent  laws)  by  Mr.  DunicL 
"Webster  and  Mr.  Henry  Wheaton  against  the  validity, 
and  by  Attorney-General  William  Wirt,  Mr.  Edward 
Livingston,  Mr.  D.  B.  Ogden,  Mr.  Walter  Jones  and  Mr. 
Sampson  for  the  validity. 

Upon  the  qnestion,  Whether  a  State  insolvent  law 
whloh  piovidea  for  a  discharge  of  the  debtor  from  his 
coatraott  if  applied  to  contracts  made  a/itr  the  passage 
of  8Qch  insolvent  law,  impairs  the  obligation  of  snoh  snbse* 
qnent  contraots,  Jnstioes  Washington,  Johnson,  THmble 
and  Thompson  (being  a  majority  of  the  court)  held  that 
the  State  law  thus  limited  was  valid.  On  this  proposi- 
tion Marshall,  0.  J.,  Stoiy  and  Davall,  J  J.,  dissented. 
The  following  is  the  dissenting  opinion  as  delivered  by 
the  Chief  Justice: 


Mabshall,  Chief  Jastioe.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
court  has  been  divided  in  opinion  on  this 
ease.  Three  judges,  Mr.  Justice  Dnvall, 
Mr.  Justice  Story,  and  myself,  do  not  concur  in  the  judg* 
ment  which  has  been  pronounced.  We  have  taken  a  dif<* 
ferent  view  of  the  very  interesting  question  which  has 
been  discussed  with  so  much  talent,  as  well  as  labor,  at 
the  bar,  and  I  am  directed  to  state  the  course  of  reason* 
ing  on  which  we  have  formed  the  opinion  that  the  dis- 
charge pleaded  by  the  defendant  is  no  bar  to  the  ac- 
tion. 

The  single  question  for  consideration  is,  whether  the 
act  of  the  State  of  l^evr  York  is  consistent  with  or  re* 
pugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ? 

This  court  has  so  often  expressed  the  sentiments  of 
profound  and  respectful  reverence  with  which  it  ap- 
proaches questions  of  this  character  as  to  make  it 
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imaeoessary  now  to  say  more  than  that  if  it  be  right 
that  the  power  of  preserving  the  Constitation  froai  legis- 
lative  infraction  should  reside  anywhere,  it  cannot  be 
vrongfit  must  be  right,  that  those  on  whom  the  delicate 
and  important  duty  is  conferred  should  perform  it  ac- 
cording to  their  best  judgment. 

Much,  too,  has  been  said  concerning  the  principles  of 
construction  which  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  Constita- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

On  this  subject,  also,  the  court  has  taken  such  frequent 
occasion  to  declare  its  opinion  as  to  make  it  unnecessary, 
at  least,  to  enter  again  into  an  elaborate  discussion  of  it. 
To  say  that  the  intention  of  the  instrument  must  prevail; 
that  this  intention  must  bo  collecte<l  from  its  words;  that 
its  words  arc  to  be  understood  in  that  sense  in  which  they 
are  generally  used  by  those  for  whom  the  instrument 
was  intended;  that  its  provisions  are  neither  to  be  re- 
stricted into  insiL'^nificance,  nor  extended  to  objects  not 
comprehended  in  thorn,  nor  contemplated  by  its  framers, 
is  to  repeat  what  has  been  already  said  more  at  large, 
and  is  all  that  can  be  necessary. 

As  preliminary  to  a  more  particular  investigation  of 
the  clause  in  the  Constitution  on  which  the  case  now 
under  consideration  is  supposed  to  depend,  it  may  bo 
proper  to  intjuire  how  far  it  is  affected  by  the  former 
decisions  of  this  court. 

In  Sturges  v.  Crowninshield  it  was  determined  that 
sturjre.  f  crowntn.  wliich  discharged  the  debtor 

S^Q,^J^T^^!^'     ^i'^^ii  ^  contract  entered  into  previous 

to  its  passage  was  re})ugnant  to  the 
Constitution.  The  reasoning  which  conducted  the  court 
to  that  conclusion  might,  perha[>s,  conduct  it  farther; 
and  with  that  reasoning  (for  myself  alone  this  e^tpressioa 
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is  used)  I  have  never  yet  seen  cause  to  be  dissatisfied. 
But/  that  decision  id  not  supposed  to  be  a  precedent  for 
Ogden  y.  Saunders,  becausu  the  two  cases  differ  from 
each  other  in  a  material  fact;  and  it  is  a  general  rule, 
expresslj  recognized  by  the  court  in  Sturges  v.  Crownin- 
sbiekl,  that  the  positive  authority  oi  a  decision  is  co- 
extensive only  with  the  facts  on  which  it  is  made. 
In  Sturges  v.  Crowninshield  the  law  acted  on  u  con- 
tract which  was  made  before  its  passage;  in  this  case  the 
contract  was  entered  into  after  the  passage  of  the  law. 

In  McMillan  v,  M'Neil '  the  coatract,  though  sobseqaent 
to  the  passage  of  the  act^  was  made  in  a  different  State, 
by  peno&B  residing  in  that  State,  and,  consequently, 
without  any  view  to  the  law  the  benefit  of  which  was 
•elaimed  by  the  debtor. 

The  Farmers*  and  Mechanics*  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  v. 
fimith*  differed  from  Stnrges  Crowninsbiekl  only  in 
this:  that  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  were  both  resi* 
dents  of  the  State  in  which  the  law  was  enacted,  and 
in  which  it  was  applied.  The  court  was  of  opinion  that 
this  difference  was  nnimportant 

It  has,  then,  been  decided  that  an  act  which  discharges 
the  debtor  from  preexisting  contracts  is  void;  and  that 
An  act  which  operates  on  future  contracts  is  inapplicable 
to  a  contract  made  in  a  different  State^  at  whatever  time 
it  may  have  been  entered  into. 

Neither  of  these  decisions  comprehends  the  question 
now  presented  to  the  court  It  is,  consequently,  open 
for  discussion. 

The  provision  of  the  Constitution  is  that  ''no  State 
shall  pass  any  law"  ''impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts.'* The  plaintiff  in  error  contends  that  this  provis- 
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ion  inhibits  the  passage  of  retrospective  laws  only, — of 
snob  as  act  on  contracts  in  ezistenoe  at  their  passage. 
The  defendant  in  error  maintains  that  it  comprehenda 
all  fatare  laws,  whether  prospeotive  or  retrospective, 
and  withdraws  every  contract  from  State  legislation  the 
obligation  of  which  has  become  complete. 
That  there  is  an  essential  difference  in  principle  be- 
tween laws  which  act  on  past  and 
between  ihws  wUoh   those  which  act  ou  fotore  contracts; 


act  on  past  hmI  • 

^idhMt  ott  ftitiira   that  those  of  the  first  description  can 


seldom  be  justified,  while  those  of  the 
last  are  proper  subjects  of  ordinary  legislative  discretion, 
most  be  admitted.  A  constitational  restriction,  there- 
fore, on  the  power  to  pass  laws  of  the  one  class  may 

very  well  consist  with  entire  legislative  freedom  respect- 
ing those  of  the  other.  Yet,  when  we  consider  the  nat- 
ure of  oar  Union;  that  it  is  intended  to  make  us,  in  a 
great  mcasnre,  one  people,  as  to  commercial  objects; 
that,  so  far  as  respects  the  intercommunication  of  indi- 
viduals, the  lines  of  separation  between  States  are,  in 
many  respects,  obliterated, —  it  would  not  bo  matter  of 
surprise,  if,  on  the  dcIiVnte  siihject  of  contracts  once 
foriTK  d,  the  interference  of  State  legislation  should  bo 
greatly  abridged,  or  entirely  forbidden.  In  the  nature 
of  tlio  provision,  then,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  which 
ought  to  influence  our  construction  of  the  words;  anti, 
in  making  that  construction,  the  whole  clause,  which 
consists  of  a  single  sentence,  is  to  be  taken  together,  and 
the  intention  is  to  be  collected  from  the  whole. 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  tenth  section  of  the  first 
article,  which  comprcli'  n  ls  the  provision  under  consid- 
eration, contains  an  enumeration  of  those  cases  in  which 
the  action  of  the  State  Legislature  is  entirely  prohibited. 
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The  second  enumerates  those  in  which  the  prohibition  is 
moditied.  The  first  paragraph,  consist- 

i-i...  1        ,        Two  classos  of  proUl- 

ing  of  total  prohibitions,  comprehenus  wtioa— atawiut©  and, 
two  classes  of  powers.  Those  of  the 
first  arc  political  and  general  in  their  nature,  being  an 
exercise  of  sovereignty  witiiout  affecting  the  rights  of  in- 
dividuals. These  are  the  powers  "to  enter  into  any 
treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation,  grant  letters  of  marquo 
or  reprisal,  coia  money,  emit  bills  of  credit." 

The  second  class  of  prohibited  laws  comprehends  those 
whose  operation  consists  in  their  action  on  individuals. 
These  are  laws  which  make  anything  but  gold  and  siWer 
coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts,  bills  of  attainder,  ex 
post  fa' to  laws,  or  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts, or  which  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

In  all  these  cases,  whether  the  thing  prohibited  be  the 
exercise  of  mere  political  power,  or  legislative  action  on 
individuals,  the  prohibition  is  complete  and  total.  There 
is  no  exception  from  it.  Legislation  of  every  description 
is  comprehended  within  it.  A  State  is  as  entirely  for- 
bidden to  pass  laws  impairing  thn  ol)ligation  of  contracts 
as  to  make  treaties  or  coin  money.  The  question  recurs, 
What  is  a  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts  ? 

In  solving  lIjib  question,  all  the  acumen  which  contro- 
versy can  give  to  the  human  mind  has  been  employed  in 
scanning  the  whole  sentence,  and  every  word  of  it.  Ar- 
guments have  been  drawn  from  the  context,  and  from  the 
particular  terms  in  which  the  prohibition  is  expressed, 
for  the  purpose,  on  the  one  part,  of  showing  its  applica- 
tion to  all  laws  which  act  upon  contracts,  whether  pros- 
pectively or  retrospectively;  and,  on  the  other,  of  limit- 
ing it  to  laws  which  act  on  contracts  previously  formed. 

The  first  impression  which  the  words  make  on  the 
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mind  woold  probably  be^  that  tbe  prohibition  was  in- 
tended to  be  generaL  A  contract  is  commonly  nnder- 
stood  to  be  tbe  agreement  of  the  parties; 
ODotnok  datead.  if  it  be  not  illegal,  to  bind  them  to 

the  extent  of  their  stipulation.  It  requires  reflection,  it 
requires  aome  intellectnal  effort,  to  efface  this  impression, 
and  to  come  to  the  conclnsiott  that  the  words  con- 
tract "  and  obligation,''  as  used  in  the  Constitution,  are 
not  used  in  this  sense.  If,  however,  the  result  of  this 
mental  effort^  fairly  made,  be  tbe  correction  of  this  im- 
pression, it  ought  to  be  corrected. 

So  much  of  this  prohibition  as  restrains  the  power  of 
the  States  to  punish  offenders  in  criminal  cases^  the  pro- 
hibition to  pass  bills  of  attainder  and  ex  post  fado  laws, 
is,  in  its  very  terms,  confined  to  pre-existing  cases.  A 
bill  of  attainder  can  be  only  for  crimes  already  com- 
mitted; and  a  law  is  not  e»  posi  facto  nnless  it  looks 
back  to  an  act  done  before  its  passage.  Language  is  in- 
capable of  expressing  in  plainer  terms  that  the  mind  of 
the  convention  was  directed  to  retroactive  legislation. 
The  thing  forbidden  is  retroaction.  Bat  that  part  of  the 
clause  which  relates  to  the  civil  transactions  of  individ- 
uals is  expressed  in  more  general  terms;  in  terms  which 
comprehend,  in  their  ordinary  signification,  cases  which 
occnr  after,  as  well  as  those  which  occur  before,  the  pas- 
sage of  tbe  act.  It  forbids  a  State  to  make  anything  but 
gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts,  or  to 
pass  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts. 
These  prohibitions  relate  to  kindred  subjects.  They 
contemplate  legislative  interference  with  private  rights, 
and  restrain  that  interference.  In  construing  that  part 
of  the  clause  which  respects  tender  laws,  a  distinction 
has  never  been  attempted  between  debts  existing  at  the 
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timo  the  law  may  be  pass  •(!  and  (lel)ts  afterwards  cre- 
ated. The  prohibition  has  been  considered  as  total;  and 
yet  the  dillV  i  !  nee  in  principle  between  making  property 
a  tender  in  payment  of  debts  contracted  after  the  passage 
of  the  act  and  discharging  tliosc  debts  without  payment 
or  by  the  surrender  of  property,  between  an  absolute 
right  to  tender  in  payment,  and  a  contingent  right  to 
tender  in  payment  or  in  discharge  of  the  debt,  is  not 
clearly  discernible.  Kor  is  the  difference  in  language 
so  obvious  as  to  denote  plainly  a  difference  of  intention 
in  the  framersof  the  instrument,  "Ko  State  shall  make 
anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment 
of  debts.''  Does  the  word  "  debts "  mean,  generally, 
those  due  when  the  law  applies  to  the  case,  or  is  it  lim- 
ited to  debts  due  at  the  passage  of  tiie  act  ?  The  same 
train  of  reasoning  whicli  would  confine  the  subsequent 
words  to  contr  lets  existing  at  the  passage  of  the  law 
would  go  far  iu  confining  these  words  to  debts  existing 
at  that  time.  Yet  this  distinction  has  never,  we  believe, 
occurred  to  any  person.  How  soon  it  may  occur  is  not 
for  as  lo  determine.  We  think  it  would,  unqoestionably, 
defeat  the  object  of  the  clanaew 

The  oonasel  for  the  plaintiff  insist  that  the  word 
impairing,*'  in  the  present  tense,  limits  the  signification 
of  the  provision  to  the  operation  of  the  act  at  the  timo 
of  its  passage;  that  no  law  can  be  aoonrately  said  to  im- 
pair the  obligation  of  contracts  unless  the  contracts 
exist  at  the  time.  The  law  cannot  impair  what  does  not 
exist.   It  cannot  act  on  nonentities. 

There  might  be  weight  in  this  aigament  if  the  pro* 
hibited  laws  were  such  only  as  operated  of  themselves, 
and  immediately  on  the  contract  Bat  insolvent  lawa 
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are  to  operate  on  a  fntnre,  contingent,  unforeseen  event, 
wn^tuwopert.  Tho  time  to  which  the  word  « impair. 
^mt^wn^  ing«  applies  is  not  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  act^  but  of  its  action  on  the  contract;  that 
ss,  the  time  present  in  contemplation  of  the  prohibition. 
The  law,  at  its  passage^  has  no  effect  whatever  on  the 
contract  Thne,  if  a  note  he  given  in  Kew  York  for  the 
payment  of  money,  and  the  debtor  removes  ont  of  that 
State  into  Oonnecticnt,  and  becomes  insolvent,  it  is  not 
pretended  that  his  debt  can  be  discharged  by  tiie  law  of 
Kew  York.  Conseqoently,  that  law  did  not  operate  on 
the  contract  at  its  formation.  When,  then,  does  its  oper- 
ation commence  ?  We  answer,  when  It  is  applied  to  the 
contract.  Then,  if  ever,  and  not  till  then,  it  acts  on  the 
contract,  and  becomes  a  law  impairing  its  obligation. 
Were  its  constitntionality,  with  nilpeot  to  previoos  con- 
tracts, to  be  admitted,  it  wonld  not  impair  their  obliga. 
tion  until  an  insolvency  should  take  place,  and  a  certifi- 
cate of  discharge  be  granted.  Till  these  events  occur, 
its  impairing  faculty  is  suspended.  A  law,  then,  of  this 
description,  if  it  derogates  from  tiie  obligation  of  a  con- 
tract*  when  applied  to  it,  is,  grammatical ly  speaking,  as 
much  a  law  impairing  that  obligation,  though  made 
previous  to  its  formation,  as  if  made  subsequently. 

A  question  of  more  difficulty  has  been  pressed  with 
.vh.t  i.  th.  .,ri.inai  eamestuess.    It  is:  What  is  the 

Scl'an°r,h!.r",.,::^°e  original  obUgation  of  a  contract  made 
ot  an  insoivt  nt  iftwT     ^^^^       passago  of  such  an  act  as  the 

insolvent  law  of  New  York  ?  Is  it  unconditional,  to  per- 
form the  very  thing  stipulated  ?  or  is  the  condition  im- 
plied, that,  in  the  event  of  insolvency,  the  contract  shall 
be  satisfied  by  the  surrender  of  property?  The  original 
obligation,  whatever  that  may  be,  must  be  preserved 
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by  the  Coastitution.  Any  law  which  lessens  must  im- 
pair it. 

All  admit  that  the  Constitution  refers  to  and  preserves 
the  legal,  uol  the  moral,  obligation  of  a  contract.  Obli- 
gations purely  moral  are  to  be  enforced  by  the  operation 
of  internal  and  invisible  agents,  not  by  the  agency  of 
boraan  laws.  The  restraints  imposed  on  States  by  the 
Constitution  are  intended  for  those  objects  which  would, 
if  not  restrained,  be  the  subject  of  State  legislation. 
Whatj  then,  was  the  original  legal  obligation  of  the  con- 
tract now  nnder  the  consideration  of  the  court  ? 

The  plaintiff  in  error  insists  that  the  law  enters  into 
the  contract  so  completely  as  to  become  a  constituent 
part  of  it;  that  it  is  to  be  constroed  as  if  it  con- 
tained  an  express  stipnlation  to  be  discharged, 
aboold  the  debtor  become  msolvent,  by  the  surrender  of 
atl  bis  property  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  in 
pursuance  of  the  act  of  the  Legislature. 

Tbh  is,  unqueationably,  pressing  the  argument  very 
far;  and  the  establishment  of  the  principle  leads  inevi- 
tably to  consequences  which  would  affect  society  deeply 
and  seriously. 

Had  an  express  condition  been  inserted  in  the  con- 
tracts  declaring  that  the  debtor  might  be  discharged 
from  it  at  any  time  by  surrendering  all  his  property  to 
his  creditors^  this  condition  would  have  hound  the  cred- 
itor. It  would  have  constituted  the  obligation  of  his 
contract;  and  a  legislatiye  act  annulling  the  condition 
would  impair  the  contract  Such  an  act  would,  as  is 
admitted  by  all,  be  unconstitutional,  because  it  operates 
on  pre-existing  agreements.  If  a  law  authorizing  debtors 
to  discharge  tiiemselves  from  their  debts  by  surrender- 
ing their  property  enters  into  the  contract^  and  forms  a 
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part  of  it,  if  it  is  equivalent  to  a  stipulation  between  the 
partif'S,  no  repeal  of  the  law  can  affect  contracts  made 
during  its  existence.  The  effort  to  give  it  that  effect 
Avnnlfl  impair  their  obligation.  The  coun'^el  for  the 
plaintiff  perceive  and  avow  this  consequence,  in  effe<"t, 
when  they  contend  that  to  deny  the  operation  of  the 
law  on  the  contract  under  consideration  is  to  impair  its 
obligation.  Are  gentlemen  prepared  to  say  that  an  in- 
solvent law,  once  enacted,  must,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
be  permanent?  that  tlie  Legislature  is  incapable  of  vary- 
ing it  so  far  as  respects  existing  contracts? 

So,  too,  if  one  of  the  conditions  of  an  obligation  for 
the  payment  of  money  be  that,  on  the  insolvency  of  tho 
obligor,  or  on  any  event  agreed  on  by  the  parties,  ha 
should  be  at  liberty  to  discharge  it  by  the  tender  of  all 
or  part  of  his  property,  no  question  could  exist  respect- 
ing the  validity  of  the  contract,  or  respecting  its  security 
from  legislative  interference.  If  it  should  be  determined 
that  a  law  authorizing  the  same  tender,  on  the  same  con- 
tingency, enters  into  and  forms  a  part  of  the  contract, 
then  a  tender  law,  though  expressly  forbidden,  with  an 
obvi(Jus  view  to  its  prospective  as  well  as  retrospective 
operation,  would,  by  becoming  the  contract  of  the  par- 
ties, subject  all  contracts  made  after  its  passage  to  its 
control.  If  it  be  said  that  such  a  law  would  be  obvi- 
ously unconstitutional  and  void,  and,  therefore,  could 
not  be  a  constituent  part  of  the  contract,  we  answer 
that,  if  the  insolvent  law  be  unconstitutional,  it  is  equally 
void,  and  equally  incapable  of  becoming,  by  mere  impli- 
cation, a  part  of  the  contract.  The  plainness  of  the  re- 
pugnancy does  not  change  the  question.  That  may  be 
very  clear  to  one  intellect  which  is  far  from  being  so  to 
another.    Ihe  iuw  now  under  consideration  is,  in  tbo 
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opinion  of  one  party,  clearly  oonsistent  with  the  Gonsti- 
ttttioDy  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  other,  as  clearly  repug- 
nant to  it  We  do  not  admit  the  correctnen  of  that 
reaeoBiDg  which  would  settle  this  qoeation  by  intro> 
dodng  into  the  contract  a  stipulation  not  admitted  by 
the  parties. 

This  idea  admits  of  being  pressed  still  farther.  If  one 
law  enters  into  all  subsequent  contracts,  so  does  every 
other  law  which  relates  to  the  sabject  A  legislative 
act,  then,  declaring  that  all  contracts  should  be  subject 
to  legislative  control,  and  should  be  discharged  as  the 
Legislature  might  prescribe,  would  become  a  component 
part  of  every  contract,  and  be  one  of  its  conditions.  Thus 
one  of  the  most  important  features  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  one  which  the  state  of  the  times  most 
urgently  required,  one  on  which  the  good  and  the  wise 
reposed  confidently  for  securing  the  prosperity  and  haiv 
mony  of  our  citizens,  would  lie  prostrate,  and  be  con* 
stroed  into  an  inanimate,  inoperative,  unmeaning  clause. 

Gentlemen  are  struck  with  the  enormity  of  this  result, 
and  deny  that  their  principle  leads  to 
it.  They  distinguish,  or  attempt  to  ^.!,':;?;!;h;'Vcn'n;ttw 
distinguish,  between  the  incorporation 
of  a  general  law,  such  as  has  been  stated,  and  the  incor* 
poration  of  a  particular  law,  such  as  the  insolvent  law  of 
]S'ew  York,  into  the  contract.  But  will  reason  sustain 
this  distinction  ?  They  say  that  men  cannot  bo  supposed 
to  agree  to  so  indeflnite  an  article  as  such  a  general  la^v 
would  be,  but  may  well  be  supposed  to  agree  to  an  ar- 
ticle, reasonable  in  itself,  and  the  fall  ejiteat  of  which  is 
understood. 

T^ut  the  principle  contended  for  does  not  make  the  in- 
sertion of  this  new  term  or  condition  into  the  contract 
80 
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to  depend  upon  its  reasonableness.  It  is  inserted  because 
the  Legislature  has  so  enacted.  If  the  enactment  of  the 
Legislatora  beoomcs  a  condition  of  the  contract  because 
it  is  an  enaotmenti  then  it  is  a  high  prerogative,  indeed, 
to  decide  that  one,  enactment  shall  enter  the  contract, 
while  another,  proceeding  from  the  same  anthoritj,  shall 
be  ezoloded  from  it. 

The  connsel  for  the  plaintiff  illustrates  and  supports 
this  position  by  several  legal  principles,  and  by 
some  decisions  of  this  courts  which  have  been  re- 
lied on  as  being  applicable  to  it. 

The  first  case  put  is  interest  on  a  bond  payable  on  de- 
mand which  does  not  stipulate  interest.  This,  he  says, 
is  not  a  part  of  the  remedy,  but  a  new  term  in  the  con- 
tract. 

Let  the  correctness  of  this  averment  be  tried  by  the 
course  of  proceeding  in  such  cases. 

The  failure  to  pay  according  to  stipulation  is  a  breach 
of  tlie  contract,  nnd  the  means  used  to  enforce  it 
coiisLiLute  the  remedy  which  society  affords  the  in- 
jured party.  If  the  obligation  contains  a  penalty,  this 
remedy  is  anirersally  so  regulated  that  the  judgraent 
shall  be  entered  for  the  penalty,  to  be  discharged  by  the 
payment  of  the  principal  and  interest.  But  the  case  on 
-which  counsel  has  reasoned  is  a  single  bill.  In  this  case 
the  party  who  has  broken  his  contract  is  liable  for  dam- 
ages. The  proceeding  to  obtain  tho.se  damages  is  as  much 
a  part  of  the  remedy  is  tlio  proceeding  toobtam  the  debt. 
They  are  claimed  in  tlie  same  declaration,  and  as  being 
distinct  from  each  other.  The  damages  must  bo  assessed 
by  a  jury;  whereas,  if  interest  formed  a  part  of  the  debt, 
it  would  be  recovered  as  part  of  it.  The  declaration 
would  claim  it  as  a  part  of  the  debt;  and  yet,  if  a  suitor 
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were  to  declare  on  such  a  bond  as  containing  this  new 
term  for  the  payment  of  interest,  he  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  giro  a  bond  in  evidence  in  which  this  sapposed 
term  was  not  written.  Any  law  n^golating  the  proceed- 
ings of  conrte  on  this  snbjeot  wciikL  be  a  law  i^nlating 
the  remedy. 

The  liability  of  the  drawer  of  a  bill  of  exchange  stands 
upon  the  same  principle  with  evevy  other  implied  con- 
tract He  haa  received  the  money  of  the  person  in 
whose  favor  the  bill  is  drawn,  and  promises  that  it  shall 
be  returned  by  the  drawee.  If  the  drawee  fail  to  pay 
the  bill,  then  the  promise  of  the  drawer  is  broken,  and  for 
this  breach  of  oontraot  he  is  liable.  The  same  principle 
applies  to  the  indorser.  His  contract  is  not  written,  bnt 
his  name  is  evidence  of  his  promise  that  the  bill  shall  be 
paid,  and  of  his  having  received  value  for  it  He  is, 
in  eifeot,  a  new  drawer,  and  has  made  a  new  contract 
The  law  does  not  reqnire  that  this  contract  shall  be  in 
writing,  and,  in  determining  what  evidence  shall  be  suffi- 
cient to  prove  ity  does  not  introduce  new  conditions  not 
actually  made  by  the  parties.  The  same  reasoning  ap- 
plies to  the  principle  which  requires  notice.  The  original 
contract  is  not  written  at  large.  It  is  founded  on  the 
acts  of  the  parties,  and  its  extent  is  measured  by  those 
acts.  A.  draws  on  B.  in  favor  of  C,  for  value  received. 
The  bill  is  evidence  that  he  has  received  value,  and  has 
promised  that  it  shall  be  paid.  He  has  funds  in  the  hands 
of  the  drawee,  and  has  a  right  to  expect  that  his  promise 
will  be  performed.  He  has  also  a  right  to  expect  notioe 
of  its  non-performance,  because  his  conduct  may  be  in;> 
terially  influenced  by  this  failure  of  the  drawee.  He 
ought  to  have  notice  that  hU  bill  is  disgraced,  beoanse 
this  notioe  enables  him  to  take  measures  for  his  own  eecu^ 
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ritj.  It  IB  reasonable  that  he  should  stipulate  for  this 
notice,  and  the  law  presumes  that  he  did  stipulate  for  iL 
A  great  mass  of  human  transactions  depends  npon  im- 
plied contracts;  upon  contracts  which 

Difference  between  Im-  _    .        ...        ,    .      ,  .  •  .  _ 

plied  coutracta  and  81*0  not  WnttOU,  DUt  WDlch  gTOW  OQt  Of 
written  ooncnicta.  ,      -  t  . 

the  acts  of  the  parties.  In  such  cases 
the  pnrties  are  supposed  to  have  made  those  stipulations, 
which,  as  honest,  fair  and  just  men,  they  ought  to  have 
made.  When  the  law  assumes  that  they  have  made  these 
stipulations,  it  does  not  vary  their  contract,  or  introduce 
new  terms  into  it,  but  declares  that  certain  acts,  un- 
explained by  compact,  impose  certain  dnties,  and  that 
the  parties  bad  stipulated  for  their  performance.  The 
difference  is  obvious  between  this  and  the  introduction 
of  a  new  condition  into  a  contract  drawn  out  in  writing, 
in  which  the  parties  have  expressed  everything  that  is  to 
be  done  by  cither. 

The  usage  of  banks,  by  which  days  of  grace  are  al- 
lowed on  notes  p:iyal)lc  an<l  negotiable 
Sri^i^fiSiMcioB*    in  bank,  is  of  the  same  character.  Days 

of  grace,  from  their  very  term,  origi- 
nate partly  in  convenience,  and  partly  in  the  indnlgenco 
of  the  creditor.  I'v  the  terms  of  the  note  the  debtor  has 
to  the  last  hour  of  the  day  on  which  it  becomes  payable 
to  comply  with  it,  and  it  would  often  bo  inconvenient  to 
take  any  steps  after  the  close  of  day.  It  is  often  con- 
venient to  postpone  subsequent  proceedings  till  the  next 
day.  Usage  has  extended  this  time  of  grace  generally 
to  three  days,  and  in  some  banks  to  four.  This  usage  is 
niado  a  jiart  of  the  contract,  not  by  the  interference  of 
the  Legislature,  but  by  the  act  of  the  parties.  The  case 
cited  from  9  Wheaton  s  Reports,  5S1,'  is  a  note  discounted 

*  RwiDttr  u  Bonk  of  ColumbUb 
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in  bank.  In  all  such  cases  the  bank  receives,  and  the 
maker  of  the  note  pays,  interest  for  tho  days  of  grace. 
This  would  be  illegal  and  usurious  if  the  money  was  not 
lent  for  these  additional  days.  The  extent  of  the  loan, 
therefore,  is  regulated  by  the  act  of  tiie  parties,  and  this 
part  of  tho  contract  is  founded  on  their  act.  Since,  by 
contract,  tho  maker  is  not  liable  for  his  not©  until  the 
days  of  grace  are  expired,  he  has  not  broken  his  contract 
until  they  expire.  The  duty  of  giving  notice  to  the  in- 
dorser  of  his  failure  does  not  arise  until  the  failure  has 
taken  place,  and,  consequently,  the  promise  of  the  bnnk 
to  give  BQoh  notice  is  performed,  if  it  be  given  when  the  \ 
event  has  happened. 

The  case  of  the  Bank  of  Columbia «.  Oakley  {-k  Wheat- 
on*B  Beports,  235)  was  one  in  which  the  Legislature  had 
given  a  summary  remedy  to  the  bank  for  a  broken  con- 
tract, and  had  placed  that  remedy  in  the  bands  of  the 
bank  itself.  The  case  did  not  tnrn  on  the  question 
whether  the  law  of  Maryland  was  introduced  into  the 
contract^  but  whether  a  party  might  not,  by  his  own  con- 
duct, renounce  his  claim  to  the  trial  by  jury  in  a  par- 
ticular case.  The  court  likened  it  to  submissions  to  arbi- 
tration, and  to  stipulation  and  forthcoming  bonds.  The 
principle  settled  in  that  case  is,  that  a  party  may  re- 
nounce a  benefit,  and  that  Oakley  had  exercised  this  right 

The  cases  from  Strange  and  East  turn  upon  a  principle 
which  is  generally  recognized,  but  which  is  entirely  dis* 
tinct  from  that  which  they  are  cited  to  support  It  is, 
that  a  man  who  is  discharged  by  the  tribunals  of  his 
own  country,  acting  under  its  laws,  may 
plead  that  discharge  in  any  other  conn-  tract;  tb«jr  ao  Dot  en- 
try. The  principle  is,  that  laws  act  upon 
a  contract^  not  that  they  enter  into  it,  and  become  a 
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Btipalatioii  of  the  parties.  Society  affords  a  remedy  for 
breaobee  of  contract  If  that  remedy  has  been  applied^ 
the  claim  to  it  is  eztingaished.  The  external  aotlcn  of 
law  upon  contracts,  by  administering  the  remedy  for 
their  breach,  or  otherwise,  is  the  nsaal  exercise  of  legis- 
lative power.  The  interference  with  those  contracts,  by 
introdncing  conditions  into  them  not  sgreed  to  by  the 
parties*  wonld  be  a  Tery  nnnsnal  and  a  very  extraordinary 
exercise  of  the  legislative  power,  which  onght  not  to  be 
gratnitoQsly  attributed  to  laws  that  do  not  profess  to 
claim  it  If  the  law  becomes  a  part  of  the  contnioti 
change  of  place  wonld  not  expunge  the  condition.  A 
contract  made  in  Kew  York  wonld  be  the  same  in  any 
other  State  as  in  l^ew  York,  and  wonld  still  retain  the 
stipulation  originally  introduced  into  it,  that  the  debtor 
should  be  discharged  by  the  surrender  of  his  estate. 
It  is  not^  we  think,  trae  that  contracts  are  entered 
into  in  contemplation  of  the  insolvency 

Oontraeli  ara  not  en-  ^  * 

terwi  Into  ^fneraiiy  la   of  thc  oWiffor.    They  are  framed  with 

oontomplatioD  of  in-  ^ 

MtT«»7ofobUKor.  the  expectation  that  they  will  be  lit- 
erally performed.  Insolvency  is  nndoubtedly  a  casualty 
which  is  possible,  bat  is  never  expected.  In  the 
dinary  course  of  human  transactions,  if  even  suspected, 
provision  is  made  for  it  by  taking  security  against  it. 
When  it  comes  unlocked  for,  it  would  be  entirely  con- 
trary to  reason  to  consider  it  as  a  part  of  the  contract. 

"We  have,  then,  no  hesitation  in  savinfr  tliat,  liowover 
law  may  act  upon  contracts,  it  does  not  enter  into  them 
and  become  a  part  of  the  agreement.  The  effect  of  such 
a  principle  would  be  a  mischievous  abridgment  of  legis- 
lative power  over  subjects  within  the  proper  jurisdiction 
of  states  by  arresting  their  power  to  repeal  or  modify 
such  laws  with  respect  to  existing  contracts. 
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But  although  the  argument  is  not  sustainable  in  this 
form,  it  assumes  another,  in  which  it  ia 
more  plausible.  Contract,  it  is  said, 
being  tbe  creature  of  society,  derives  its  o'olif^ation  from 
the  law;  and  although  the  law  ma}'  not  enter  into  tlio 
agreement  so  as  to  form  a  constitnont  part  of  it,  still  it 
acts  externally  upon  the  contract,  and  determines  \\u\v 
far  the  principle  of  coercion  shall  be  applied  to  it,  aud 
this  being  univereally  understood,  no  individual  can  com- 
plain justly  of  its  application  to  himself,  in  a  case  where 
it  was  known  when  the  contract  was  formed. 

This  argument  has  been  illustrated  by  references  to  the 
Statutes  of  Frauds,  of  Usury,  and  of  Limitations.  The 
construction  of  the  words  in  the  Constitution  respecting 
contracts,  for  which  the  defendants  contend,  would,  it  has 
been  said,  withdraw  all  these  subjects  from  State  legisla- 
tion. The  acknowledgment  tha*.  tli(  v  r:  tnam  within  it  is 
urged  as  an  admission  that  contiuL  L  i^i  ni  t  withdrawn  L»y 
the  Constitution,  but  remains  under  State  coutrol,  subject 
to  this  restriction  only,  that  no  law  shall  be  passed  impair- 
ing the  obligation  of  contracts  in  existence  at  itij  passage. 

The  defendants  maintain  that  an  error  lies  at  the  very 
foundation  of  this  argument.  It  assomes  that  contract  is 
the  mere  creature  of  society,  and  deriYes  all  its  obligation 
from  human  legislation;  that  it  is  not  (he  y^^^  o<»Bt»ot»  «• 
stipalation  an  indiridoal  makes  which  ^x^W. 
binds  him,  but  some  dedaration  of  the  sapreme  power  of  a 
State  to  which  he  belongs,  that  he  shall  perform  what  he 
has  nndertakea  to  perform ;  that,  though  this  original  dec- 
laration maj  be  lost  in  remote  antiquity,  it  most  be  pre- 
sumed as  the  origin  of  tbe  obligation  of  contracts.  This 
postulate  the  defendants  deny,  and,  we  think,  with  great 
zeaaon. 
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It  is  an  argument  of  no  inconsiderable  weight  against  it 
that  we  find  no  trace  of  such  an  enactment.  So  far  back 
as  hnraan  research  carries  ns,  we  find  the  judicial  power, 
as  a  part  of  the  executive,  administering  justice  by  the 
application  of  remedies  to  violated  rights,  or  broktti  con- 
tracts. We  find  that  power  applying  these  remedi^  on 
the  idea  of  a  pre-existing  obligation  on  every  man  to  do 
what  he  has  promised  on  consideration  to  do;  that  the 
breach  of  this  obligation  is  an  injury  for  which  the  in- 
jured party  has  a  just  claim  to  compensation,  and  that 
society  ought  to  afford  him  a  remedy  for  that  injury. 
We  find  allusions  to  the  mode  of  acquiring  property,  but 
we  find  no  allusion,  from  the  earliest  time,  to  any  sup- 
posed act. of  the  governing  power  giving  obligation  to 
contracts.  On  the  contrary,  the  proceedings  respecting 
them,  of  which  we  know  anything,  evince  the  idea  of 
a  pre-existing  intrinsic  obligation  which  human  law  en- 
forces. If,  on  tracing  the  right  to  contract,  and  the  ob- 
ligations created  by  contract,  to  their  source,  we  find 
them  to  exist  anterior  to  and  independent  of  society,  we 
may  reasonably  conclude  that  those  original  and  pre- 
existing principles  are,  like  many  other  natural  rights, 
brought  with  man  into  society;  and  although  they  may 
be  controlled  arc  not  given  by  human  legislation. 

In  the  rudest  state  of  nature  a  man  governs  himself, 
and  labors  for  his  own  purposes.  That 
which  he  acquires  is  his  own,  at  least 
while  in  his  possession,  and  he  may  transfer  it  to  to  an- 
other. This  transfer  passes  his  right  to  that  other.  Hence 
the  right  to  barter.  One  man  may  have  acquired  more 
skins  than  are  necessary  for  his  protection  from  the  cold ; 
another  more  food  than  is  necessary  for  his  immediate 
use.  They  agree  each  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  other 
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from  his  surplus.  Is  this  oontraot  without  obligation? 
If  one  of  them,  having  reoeiTed  and  eaten  the  food  ho 
needed,  vefnaes  to  deliver  the  skin,  may  not  the  other 
rightfally  compel  him  to  deliyer  it?  Or  two  persons 
agree  to  unite  their  strength  and  skill  to  bnnt  together 
for  their  mntnal  advantage,  engaging  to  divide  the  ani- 
mal they  shall  master.  Can  one  of  them  rightf ally  take 
the  whole?  or,  should  he  attempt  it,  may  not  the  other 
force  him  to  a  division  ?  If  the  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions must  affirm  the  duty  of  keeping 
faith  between  these  parties,  and  the  m^^*"*"***^ 
right  to  enforce  it  if  violated,  the  an- 
swer admits  the  obligation  of  contracts,  because  upon 
that  obligation  depends  the  right  to  enforce  them.  Su- 
perior strength  may  give  the  power,  bat  cannot  give  the 
right  The  rightfulness  of  coercion  must  depend  on  the 
preexisting  obligation  to  do  that  for  which  compulsion  is 
used.  It  is  no  objection  to  the  principle  that  the  injured 
party  may  be  the  weakest.  In  society,  the  wrong-doer 
may  be  too  powerful  for  the  law.  He  may  deride  its  coerc- 
ive power,  yet  his  contracts  are  obligatory;  and  if  society 
acquire  the  power  of  coercion,  that  power  will  be  applied 
without  previously  enacting  that  his  contract  is  obligatory. 

Independent  nations  are  individuals  in  a  state  of  nat> 
nre.  Whence  is  derived  the  obligation  of  their  contracts  ? 
They  admit  the  existence  of  no  superior  legislative  power 
which  is  to  give  them  validity,  yet  their  validity  is  ac- 
knowledged by  all.  If  one  of  these  contracts  be  broken, 
all  admit  the  right  of  the  injured  party  to  demand  rep- 
aration for  the  injury;  and  to  enforce  that  reparation  if 
it  be  withheld.  He  may  not  have  the  power  to  enforce 
it,  but  the  whole  civilized  world  concurs  in  saying  that 
the  power,  if  possessed,  is  rightfully  used. 
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In  A  stRte  of  natare,  these  individoalB  may  oontract^ 
their  oontraots  are  obligatory,  and  force  may  right- 
foUy  be  employed  to  ooeroe  the  party  who  has 
broken  his  engagement 
What  Is  the  effect  of  society  upon  these  rights  ?  When 
men  unite  together  and  form  a  goTem« 
SSfiSft mSSiml^  ment^  do  they  surrender  their  right  to 

contract,  as  well  as  their  right  to  en- 
force the  obserTsnoe  of  contracts?  For  what  purpose 
should  they  make  this  surrender?  Government  cannot 
ezoreise  this  power  for  individuals.  It  is  better  that  they 
should  exercise  it  for  themselves.  For  what  purpose, 
then,  should  the  surrender  be  made?  It  can  only  be 
that  government  may  give  it  back  again.  As  we  have 
no  evidence  of  the  surrender,  or  of  the  restoration  of  the 
right;  as  this  operation  of  sarrender  and  restoration  would 
be  an  idle  and  useless  ceremony,  the  rational  inference 
seems  to  be  that  neither  has  ever  been  made;  that  indi- 
viduals do  not  derive  from  government 

Bight  to  contract  toln-^,    ,      ....  .       ^i...  .i*. 

trinaic,  not  derired  thcir  riffht  to  coutfact,  but  bring  that 

from  goTemmeoL  ^  »  «» 

right  with  them  into  society;  that  ob- 
ligation is  not  conferred  on  contracts  by  positive  law,  but 
is  intrinsic,  and  is  conferred  by  the  act  of  the  parties. 
This  results  from  the  right  which  every  man  retains  to 
acquire  property,  to  dispose  of  that  property  according 
to  his  own  judgment,  and  to  pledge  himself  for  a  future 
act.  These  rights  are  not  given  by  society,  but  are 
brought  into  it  The  right  of  coercion  is  necesenrily  sur- 
rendered to  government,  and  this  surrender  imposes  on 
government  the  correlative  doty  of  furnishing  a  remedy. 
The  right  to  rp<^ulate  contracts,  to  prescribe  rules  by 
which  they  shall  be  evidenced,  to  prohibit  such  as  may 
be  deemed  mischievous,  is  nnquestionabiei  and  has  been 
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universally  exercised.  So  far  as  this  power  has  restrained 
the  original  right  of  individuals  to  bind  themselves  by 
contract)  it  is  restrained;  but  1)(  voiui  these  actual  re- 
straints the  original  power  remains  unimpaired. 

This  reasoning  is,  undoubtedly,  much  strengthened  by 
the  authority  of  those  writers  on  natural  and  national 
law  whoso  opinions  have  been  viewed  with  profound  re- 
spect by  the  wisest  men  of  the  present  and  of  past  ages. 

Supposing  tbe  obligation  of  fhe  contract  to  be  derived 
from  the  agreement  of  the  parties,  we  .  . 

 .     ,  .       .         „       How  far  may  th*  kw 

Will  inquire  now  far  law  acts  externally  J^'^^g^S^ET 
on  it,  and  may  control  that  obligation. 
That  law  may  have,  on  fntnre  contracts,  all  tbe  effect 
which  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  in  error  claim,  will 
not  be  denied.  That  it  is  capable  of  discharging  the 
debtor,  nnder  the  ciroomstanoes  and  on  the  conditions 
prescribed  in  tbe  statute  which  has  been  pleaded  in  this 
case,  will  not  be  controverted.  But  as  this  is  an  opera- 
tion which  was  not  intended  by  the  parties,  nor  contem- 
plated by  them,  the  particular  act  can  be  entitled  to  this 
operation  only  when  it  has  the  full  force  of  law.  A  law 
may  determine  tbe  obligation  of  a  contract  on  the  happen* 
ing  of  a  contingency,  because  it  is  the  law.  If  it  be  not 
the  law,  it  cannot  have  this  effect  When  its  existence 
as  law  is  denied,  that  existence  cannot  be  proved  by 
showing  what  are  the  qualities  of  a  law.  Law  has  been 
defined  by  a  writer,  whose  definitions  especially  have- 
been  the  theme  of  almost  universal 
panegyric,  « to  be  a  role  of  civil  con-  jjume^  «jdtoi«aa 
duct  prescribed  by  the  supreme  power 
in  a  State."  In  our  system,  the  Legislature  of  a  State  is 
the  supreme  power,  in  all  cases  where  its  action  is  not 
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restrained  by  the  GonstitatioxL  of  the  Fnited  States. 
Where  it  is  so  restrained,  the  Legislature  ceases  to  be  the 
:8opreme  power,  and  its  acts  are  not  law.  It  is,  then, 
begging  the  qnestion  to  say  that,  because  contracts  may 
be  discharged  by  a  law  previously  enacted,  this  contract 
may  be  discharged  by  this  act  of  the  Legislature  d  New 
York;  for  the  qnestion  returns  upon  us,  Is  this  act  a  law  ? 
Is  it  consistent  with,  or  repugnant  to^  the  Constitution 
•of  the  United  States  ?  This  question  is  to  be  solved  only 
•by  the  Constitution  itself. 

In  examining  it,  we  readily  admit  that  the  whole  sub* 
ject  of  contracts  is  under  tiie  control  of 
wSTeaoMiota^  sooiety,  and  that  all  the  power  of  so* 

ciety  over  it  resides  in  the  State  Legis- 
latures, except  in  those  special  oases  where  restraint  is 
imposed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
particular  restraint  now  under  consideration  is  on  the 
power  to  impair  the  obligation  of  contracts.  The  extent 
of  this  restraint  cannot  be  ascertained  by  showing  that 
the  Legislature  may  prescribe  the  circumstances  on  which 
the  original  validity  of  a  contract  shall  be  made  to  depend. 
If  the  legislative  will  be  that  certain  agreements  shall 
be  in  writing,  that  they  shall  be  sealed,  that  they  shall  be 
attested  by  a  certain  number  of  witnesses,  that  they  shall 
be  recorded,  or  that  they  shall  assume  any  prescribed 
forra,  before  they  become  obligatory,  all  these  are  regu- 
lations which  society  may  rightfully  make,  and  which  do 
not  come  within  the  restrictions  of  tlio  r'onstitution,  be- 
cause they  do  not  impair  the  obligation  of  the  contract 
The  obligation  must  exist  before  it  can  be  impaired;  and 
a  prohibition  to  impair  it  when  made  does  not  imply  an 
inability  to  prescribe  those  circumstances  which  shall 
create  its  obligation.  The  Statutes  of  Frauds,  therefore^ 
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which  have  "been  enacted  in  the  several  States,  and  which 
are  acknowledged  to  llow  from  the  proper  exercise  of 
State  sovereignty,  prescribe  regulations  which  must  pre- 
cede the  obligation  ul  the  contract,  and,  consequently, 
cannot  impair  that  obligation.  Acts  of  this  description, 
therefore,  are  most  clearly  not  within  the  prohibition  of 
the  Constitution. 

The  acts  against  usury  are  of  the  same  character. 
They  declare  the  oontFact  to  be  Tofd  in 
the  begmning.  They  deny  that  the  instni- 
ment  ever  became  a  ccmtvact.  They  deny  it  alt  original 
obligation ;  and  cannot  impair  thai  whioh  never  came  into 
existence. 

Acts  of  limitations  approaoh  more  nearly  to  the  subject 
of  consideration,  but  are  not  identified  with  it  They 
defeat  a  contract  once  obligatory,  and  may,  therefore^  be 
supposed  to  partake  of  the  character  of  laws  which  im- 
pair its  obligation.  But  a  practical  view  of  the  subject  will 
show  us  that  the  two  laws  stand  upon  distinct  principles. 

In  the  case  of  Sturges  v.  Crowninshield  it  was  obeenred 
by  the  court  that  these  statutes  relate* 
only  to  the  remedies  whioh  are  fur-  J{!,^ra''d&ion 

.  •     «♦    it  J  a1_  •   ^  ^  i_  is --hown  between  BtaU 

nisbed  in  tne  courts,  and  tneir  language  ut.s  or  iimitAtioD  And 
is  generally  confined  to  the  remedy,  m.utnm   .,f  » 

"  "  tr»ti«.  tljtj  former  be- 

They  do  not  purport  to  dispense  with  *,S^2^;^Ste  *  **" 
the  performance  of  a  contract^  but  pro- 
ceed on  the  presumption  that  a  certain  length  of  time, 
unexplained  by  cirenmstancee,  is  reasonable  evidence  of 
a  performance.  It  is  on  this  idea  alone  that  it  is  possible 
to  sustain  the  decision,  that  a  bare  acknowledgment  of 
the  debt,  unaccompanied  with  any  new  promise^  shall 
remove  the  bar  created  by  the  act  It  would  be  a  mis- 
chief not  to  be  tolerated  it  contracts  might  be  set  up  at 
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any  distanoe  of  time,  when  the  evidenoe  of  payment 
might  he  lost,  and  the  estates  of  the  dead,  or  even  of  the 
living,  be  subjected  to  these  stale  obligations.  The  prin-* 
•ciple  is,  without  the  aid  of  a  statnte,  adopted  by  the 
courts  as  a  rale  of  justice.  The  Legislature  has  enacted 
no  statute  of  limitations  as  a  bar  to  suits  on  sealed  in< 
s^ments.  Yet  twenty  years  of  unexplained  silence  on 
the  part  of  the  creditor  is  evidence  of  payment  On 
parol  contracts,  or  on  written  contracts  not  under  seal, 
which  are  considered  in  a  less  solemn  point  of  view  than 
sealed  instruments,  the  Legislature  has  supposed  that  a 
^diorter  time  might  amount  to  evidence  of  performance, 
and  has  so  raacted.  All  have  acquiesced  in  these  enact- 
ments, but  have  never  considered  them 

These  enactments  do  ,    .         e  .\    .     ,  i  •  •  i 

aMitD|gir^tt«obi%a-    as  being  of  that  class  or  laws  which 

impair  the  obligation  of  contracts.  In. 
prescribing  the  evidence  which  shall  be  received  in  its 
courts,  and  the  effect  of  that  evidence,  the  State  is  exer- 
cising its  acknowledged  powers.  It  is  likewise  in  the 
exercise  of  its  legitimate  powers  when  it  is  regulating 
the  remedy  and  mode  of  proceeding  in  its  courts. 

The  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  in  error  insist  that  the 
right  to  regulate  the  remedy  and  to  modify  the  obliga* 


,  .       ^  ^     tion  of  the  contract  are  the  same;  that 

The  claim  made  by  ' 

2w ^  w^rds'^ Ob*   obligation  and  remedy  are  identical, 


nade  by 
plaintiff 
la  •'  obll- 

•25''^a«'^Mc»rii  that  ihey  are  sy  nony  m ous, —  twO  WOrds 
idmrlrwnuMou.        conveying  the  same  idea. 

The  answer  given  to  this  proposition  by  the  defend- 
ant's counsel  seems  to  be  conclusive.    They  originate  at 

different  times.  The  obi i nation  to  per- 

Why  aboTfl  artrumeot  .  i  , 

tofaiiaciouahere         form  IS  coevai  With  the  undertakins:  to 


perform;  it  originates  with  the  con- 
tract itself,  and  operates  anterior  to  the  time  of  perform- 
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ftEoe.  The  remedj  aots  upon  a  broken  contract,  and 
enforoea  a  pre-ezistiog  obligation. 

If  there  be  anything  in  the  obeerYations  made  in  a 
preceding  part  of  this  opinion  respecting  the  source  from 
which  oontraeta  derive  their  obligation,  the  proposition 
we  are  now  considering  cannot  be  true.  It  was  shown, 
we  think,  satisfactorily,  that  the  right  to  contract  is  the 
attribute  of  a  free  agent,  and  that  he  m&y  rightfully  co* 
eroe  performance  from  another  free  agent  who  violates 
his  faith.  Oontraots  have^  oonseqaentl7,  an  intrinsic  ob- 
ligation. When  men  come  into  society  they  can  no 
longer  exercise  this  original  and  natural  right  of  co- 
ercion. It  would  be  incompatible  with  general  peace, 
and  is,  therefore,  surrendered.  Society  prohibits  the  use 
of  private,  individual  coercion,  and  gives  in  its  place  a 
more  safe  and  more  certain  remedy.  Bnt  the  right  to 
oontraet  is  not  surrendered  with  the  right  to  coerce  per^ 
formance.  It  is  still  incident  to  that  degree  of  free 
agency  which  the  laws  leave  to  every  individual,  and 
the  obligation  of  the  contract  is  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  right  to  make  it  Laws  regulate  this  right,  bnt 
where  not  regulated  it  is  retained  in  its  original  extent 
Obligation  and  remedy,  then,  are  not  identical; 
they  originate  at  different  times,  and  are  derived 
from  different  sources. 

But,  although  the  identity  of  obligation  and  remedy 
be  disproved,  it  may  be^  and  has  bee%  urged  that  they 
are  precisely  commensurate  with  each  other,  and  are 
such  sympathetic  essences,  if  the  expression  may  be 
allowed,  that  the  action  of  law  upon  the  remedy  is  im- 
mediately felt  by  the  obligation;  that  they  live,  languish 
and  die  together.  The  use  made  of  this  aignment  is  to 
show  the  absurdity  and  self-eontradiction  of  the  construe- 
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tion  which  mftintaiiis  the  iiiTiolability  of  obligation,  while 
it  leaves  the  remedy  to  the  State  goTernmentB. 

We  do  not  peroelve  this  absurdity  or  self-contradiction. 

Onr  country  exhibits  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of 
distinct  and,  in  many  respects,  independent  goTemmenta 
over  the  same  territory  and  the  same  people.  The  local 
governments  are  restrained  from  impairing  thp  obliga- 
tion of  contracts,  bnt  they  famish  the  remedy  to  enforce 
them,  and  administer  that  remedy  in  tribunals  consti- 
tuted by  themselves.    It  has  been 

^S!!!!g^,ii.^SiML  obligation  is  distinct 

from  the  remedy;  and  it  would  seem 
to  follow  that  law  might  act  on  the  remedy  withont 
acting  on  the  obligation.  To  afiford  a  remedy  is  oer* 
tainly  the  high  duty  of  those  who  govern  to  those  who 
are  governed.  A  failure  in  the  performance  of  this  duty 
subjects  the  government  to  the  just  reproach  of  the 
world.  But  the  Constitution  has  not  undertaken  to 
enforce  its  performance.  That  instrument  treats  the 
States  with  the  respect  which  is  due  to  intelligent  beings, 
understanding  their  duties  and  willing  to  perform  them; 
not  as  insane  beings,  who  must  be  compelled  to  act  for 
self-preservation.  Its  language  is  the  langoage  of  re* 
straint,  not  of  coercion.  It  prohibits  the  States  from 
passing  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts; 
it  does  not  enjoin  them  to  enforce  contracts.  Should  a 
State  be  sufficiently  insane  to  shut  up  or  abolish  its 
courts,  and  thereby  withhold  all  remedy,  would  this 
annihilation  of  remedy  annihilate  the  obligation  also  of 
contracts  ?  We  know  it  would  not  If  the  debtor  should 
come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  court  of  another 
State,  the  remedy  would  be  immediately  applied,  and 
the  inherent  obligation  of  the  contract  enforced.  Thia 
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oannot  be  asoribed  to  a  renewal  of  tbe  obligation;  for 
passing  the  line  of  a  State  cannot  recreate  an  obligation 
wbieh  vas  extingnished.  It  most  be  tbe  original  obliga* 
tion  derived  from  tbe  agreement  of  tbe  parties^  and 
wbiob  eziBtB  unimpaired  tbongb  tbe  remedy  was  with' 
drawn. 

Bnt  we  are  told  that  the  power  of  the  State  oyer  tbe 
remedy  may  be  used  to  the  destniotion  of  all  beneficial 
reaaltB  from  the  right;  and  hence  it  is  inferred  that  tbe 
constrnction  which  maintains  the  inviolability  of  the 
obligation  must  be  extended  to  the  power  of  regulating 
the  remedy. 

The  diffleulty  which  this  view  of  the  snbject  presents 
does  not  proceed  from  the  identity  or  connection  of  right 
and  remedy,  bat  from  tho  existence  of  distinct 
governments  acting  on  kindred  snbjecta.  Tbe  ""^ 
Constitation  contemplates  restraint  as  to  tbe  obligation 
of  contracts,  not  as  to  the  application  of  rcmcd}-.  If  this 
restraint  affects  a  power  which  the  Constitation  did  not 
mean  to  toach,  it  can  only  be  when  that  power  is  used  as 
an  instrument  of  hostility  to  invade  the  inviolability  of 
contract^  which  is  placed  beyond  its  reach.  A  State  may 
use  many  of  its  acknowledged  powers  in  such  manner  as 
to  come  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Thus,  the  power  over  its  domestic  police,  the 
jKjwer  to  regulate  commerce  purely  intornul,  may  be  so 
exnrciscd  as  to  interfere  with  regulations  of  commerce 
with  foreign  nations  or  between  the  States  Tn  such 
cases,  the  power  which  is  supreme  must  control  that 
which  is  not  supremo,  when  they  come  in  conflict.  P.ut 
this  principle  does  not  involve  any  self-contradiction,  or 
deny  the  existence  of  the  several  powers  in  tho  respective 

governmente.   So,  if  a  State  shall  not  merely  modify  or 
a? 
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withhold  a  particular  remedy,  but  shall  apply  it  in  such 
manner  as  to  exUngaiah  the  obligation  without  perform- 
ance, it  would  be  an  abuse  of  power  which oonld  soaroely 
be  misunderstood,  bat  which  would  not  prove  that  rem- 
edy could  not  be  regulated  without  regalating  obligation. 

The  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  in  error  pat  a  case  of  more 
diffioalty^  and  urge  it  as  a  conclusive  argument  against 

the  existence  of  a  distinot  line  dividing 
^I^vmg^*  taitiMr      obligation  from  remedy.    It  is  thuL 

The  law  affords  remedy  by  giving  exe- 
cution against  the  person  or  the  property,  or  both.  The 
same  power  which  can  withdraw  the  remedy  against  the 
person  can  withdraw  that  against  the  property,  or  that 
against  both,  and  thus  effectually  defeat  the  obligation. 
The  Constitution,  wo  are  told,  deals  not  with  form,  but 
with  substance;  and  cannot  be  presumed,  if  it  desit^'ned 
to  protect  the  obligation  of  contracts  from  btate  iegis- 
lution,  to  have  left  it  thus  obviously  exposed  to  destroo- 
tion. 

The  answer  is  that,  if  the  law  goes  farther,  and  annuls 
the  obligation  without  affording  the  remedy  which  satis- 
lies  it,  if  its  action  on  the  remedy  be  such  as  palpably  to 
impair  the  obligation  of  the  contract,  the  very  case  arises 
which  we  suppose  to  be  within  the  Constitution.  If  it 
leaves  the  obligation  untouched,  but  withholds  the  rem- 
edy, or  affords  one  which  is  merely  nominal,  it  is  like  all 
other  cases  of  misgovernraent,  and  leaves  the  debtor  still 
liable  to  his  crcJitur,  should  he  be  found,  or  bhouid.  Lis 
property  be  found,  where  the  laws  afford  a  remedy.  If 
that  high  sense  of  duty,  which  men  selected  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  their  fellow-citizens  must  be  supposed  to  feel, 
famishes  no  security  against  a  coarse  of  legislation  which 
mast  end  in  self-destraotion;  if  the  solemn  oath  taken  by 
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everj  member,  to  support  the  CoDstitution  of  the  United 
States,  fmnishes  no  secority  against  intentional  attempts 
to  Tialate  its  spirit  while  evadiog  its  letter,  the  question, 
how  fan  the  Constitution  interposes  a  shield  for  the  pro< 
tection  of  an  injured  individual  who  demands  from  a 
court  of  Justioe  that  remedy  which  eveiy  gOTemment 
ought  to  aflford,  will  depend  on  the  law  itself  which  shall 
be  brought  under  consideration.  The  anticipation  of 
such  a  case  would  be  unnecessarily  disrespectful,  and  an 
opinion  on  it  would  be,  at  least,  premature.  But,  how- 
ever the  question  might  be  decided,  should  it  be  even 
determined  that  such  a  law  would  be  a  successful  evasion 
of  the  Constitution,  it  does  not  follow  that  an  act,  which 
operates  directly  on  the  contract  after  it  is  made,  is  not 
within  the  restriction  imposed  on  the  States  by  that  in- 
strument The  validity  of  a  law  acting  directly  on  the 
obligation  is  not  proved  by  showing  that  the  Constitu- 
tion has  provided  no  means  for  compelling  the  States  to 
enforce  it 

We  perceive,  then,  no  reason  for  the  opinion  that  the 
prohibition  "to  pass  any  law  impair-  ^j^^^t^  iwndi* 
ing  the  obligation  of  contracts"  is  ^^^^^ 
incompatil)]o  with  the  fair  exercise  of  that  discretion, 
which  the  State  Legislatures  possess,  in  common  with 
all  governments,  to  regulate  the  remedies  afforded  by 
their  own  courts.  We  think  that  obligation  and  remedy 
are  distinguishable  from  each  other.  That  the  first  is 
created  by  the  act  of  the  parties,  the  last  is  afforded  by 
government  The  words  of  the  restriction  we  have  been 
considering  countenance,  we  think,  this  idea.  Ko  State 
shall  "pass  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts." These  words  seem  to  us  to  import  that  the 
obligation  is  intrinsic  that  it  is  created  by  the  contract 
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itself,  not  that  it  is  dependent  on  the  laws  made  to  ea> 
force  it.  When  we  advert  to  the  course  of  reading 
generally  [>ursued  by  American  statesmen  in  early  life, 
we  most  suppose  that  the  framers  of  oar  Constitntion 
were  intimately  acqnainted  with  the  writings  of  those 
wise  and  learned  men  whose  treatises  on  the  laws  of 
natnre  and  nations  have  gnided  pnblio  opinion  on  the 
subjects  of  obligation  and  contract  If  we  turn  to  those 
treatises,  we  find  them  to  concur  in  the  declaration  that 
contracts  possess  an  original,  intrinsic  obligation,  derived 
from  the  acts  of  free  agents,  and  not  given  by  govern- 
ment We  must  suppose  that  the  framers  of  our  Con- 
stitntion  took  the  same  view  of  the  subject,  and  the 
language  they  have  used  confirms  this  opinion. 

The  propositions  we  have  endeavored  to  maintain,  of 

Proposition,  which  ^"^^  ^^^^^  of  wWch  WO  Bi^  ourselves 
thko|,i.io.n>.ii.t.ii>».   convinced,  are  these: 

That  the  words  of  the  clause  in  the  Constitution 
which  we  are  considering,  taken  in  their  natural  obvious 
sense,  admit  of  a  prospective,  as  well  as  of  a  retro- 

spective,  operation ; 

That  an  act  of  the  Legislature  docs  not  enter  into  the 
contract,  and  become  one  of  the  conditions  stipulated  by 
the  parties;  nor  does  it  act  externally  on  the  agreement^ 

unless  it  have  the  full  force  of  law; 

That  contracts  derive  their  obligation  from  the  act  of 

the  purtics,  not  from  the  <:rant  of  government;  and  that 
the  right  of  govornmr'nt  to  r.  c'nlato  the  manner  in  which 
they  shall  be  formed,  or  to  prohibit  sncfi  as  may  bo 
against  the  policy  of  the  State,  is  entirely  consistent 
with  their  inviolability  after  they  have  been  formed; 
That  the  obligation  of  a  contract  is  not  ideniii^ed  with 
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the  means  which  government  in.i}'  fu:  aith  to  enforce  it; 
and  LiiiiL  a  prohibition  to  pass  any  hiw  imj>uiring  it  does 
not  imply  a  prohibition  to  vary  the  remedy;  nor  does  a 
power  to  vary  the  remedy  imply  a  power  to  impair  tho 
obligation  derived  from  the  act  of  the  parties. 

We  cannot  look  back  to  the  history  of  the  times  when 
the  august  spectacle  was  exhibited  of  the  assemblage  of 
a  whole  people  by  their  representatives 
in  coDTention,  in  order  to  unite  thirteen  ^ .  vaauma*—oaigk 
independent  sovereignties  under  one 
governmenty  so  &r  as  might  he  necessary  for  the  pnr> 
poses  of  union,  without  being  sensible  of  tho  great  im- 
portance which  was  at  that  time  attached  to  the  tenth, 
section  of  the  first  article.  The  power  of  changing  the 
relative  situation  of  debtor  and  creditor,  of  interfering 
with  contracts,  a  power  which  comes  home  to  every- 
man,  touches  the  interest  of  all,  and  controls  the  con- 
duct of  every  individual  in  those  things  which  he  sup- 
poses to  be  proper  for  his  own  exclusive  management^ 
had  been  used  to  such  an  excess  by  the  State  Legislatures 
as  to  break  in  upon  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  society, 
and  destroy  all  confidence  between  man  and  man.  The 
mischief  had  become  so  great,  so  alarming,  as  not  only 
to  impair  commercial  intercourse,  and  threaten  the  ex- 
istence of  credit,  but  to  sap  the  morals  of  the  people,  and 
destroy  the  sanctity  of  private  faith.  To  guard  against 
the  continuance  of  the  evil  was  an  object  of  deep  in- 
terest with  all  the  truly  wise,  as  well  as  the  virtuous^  of 
this  great  community,  and  was  one  of  the  important 
benefits  expected  from  a  reform  of  the  government. 

To  impose  restraints  on  State  legislation,  as  respected 
this  delicate  and  interesting  subject,  was  thought  neces- 
sary by  ail  those  patriots  who  could  take  an  enlightened 
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and  comprehensivo  view  of  our  situaLiun;  and  tlio 
principle  obtained  an  early  admission  into  tho  various 
schemes  of  government  which  were  submitted  to  the 
convention.  In  framing  an  instrument  which  was  in- 
tended to  be  perpetual,  the  presumption  is  strong  that 
every  important  principle  introduced  into  it  Is  intended 
to  be  perpetnal  also;  that  a  principle  expressed  in  termi 
to  operate  in  all  fntnre  time  is  intended  so  to  operate. 
But,  if  the  oonstmotioii  for  which  the  [4aintiff*s  oonnsel 
contend  be  the  tme  one^  the  Gonstitotion  will  have  im" 
posed  a  reBtriotion,  in  language  indicating  perpetnitjr> 
which  every  State  in  the  Union  may  elude  at  pleasure. 
The  obligation  of  contracts  in  force^  at  any  given  time, 
is  but  of  short  duration;  and,  if  the  inhibition  he  of  re> 
trospective  laws  only,  a  very  short  lapse  of  time  will  re- 
move every  subject  on  which  the  act  is  forbidden  to 
operate,  and  make  this  provision  of  the  Constitntioii  so 
far  useless.  Instead  of  introducing  a  great  prineipl<^ 
prohibiting  all  laws  of  this  obnoxious  character,  the  Con- 
stitution will  only  suspend  their  operation  for  a  moment, 
or  except  from  it  preexisting  cases.  The  object  would 
scarcely  seem  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  have 
found  a  place  in  that  instrument 

This  construction  would  change  the  character  of  the 
provision,  and  convert  an  inhibition  to  pass  laws  impair- 
ing the  obligation  of  contracts  into  an  inhibition  to  puss 
retroepective  laws.  Had  this  been  the  intention  of 
the  convention,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  believe  that 
it  would  have  been  so  expressed  ?  Had  the  intention 
been  to  confine  the  restriction  to  laws  which  were  retro- 
spective in  their  operation,  language  could  have  bera 
found,  and  would  have  been  used,  to  convey  this  idea. 
The  very  word  would  have  occurred  to  the  framers  of 
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the  instrument,  and  we  should  have,  probably,  found  it 
in  the  clause.  Instead  of  the  general  prohibition  lo  pass 
any  "  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,"  the 
prohibition  would  have  been  to  the  passage  of  any  re- 
trospective law.  Or,  if  the  intention  had  been  not  to 
embrace  all  retrospective  laws,  but  those  only  which  re- 
lated to  contracts,  still  the  word  would  have  been  intro- 
duced, and  the  State  Legislatures  would  have  been  for- 
bidden "  to  pass  any  retroiq/eciive  law  impairing  the  obli- 
gation of  contracts,"  or  "  to  pass  any  law  impairing  the 
obligation  of  any  contracts  previously  made."  "Words 
which  directly  and  plainly  express  the  cardinal  intent 
always  present  themselves  to  those  who  are  preparing 
an  important  instrument,  and  will  always  be  used  by 
them.  Undoubtedly,  there  is  an  imperfection  in  human 
language,  which  often  exposes  the  same  sentence  to  dif- 
ferent constructions.  But  it  is  rare,  indeed,  for  a  person 
of  clear  and  distinct  perceptions,  intendini!:  to  convey  one 
p;  iiu  i^>al  idea,  so  to  express  himself  as  to  leave  any  doubt 
respecting  that  idea.  It  may  bo  uncertain  whether  bis 
words  comprehend  other  things  not  immediately  in  his 
mind ;  but  it  can  seldom  be  uncertain  whether  he  intends 
the  particalar  thing  to  which  bis  mind  is  specially  di- 
rected.  If  the  mind  of  the  convention,  in  fraxning  this 
prohibition,  had  been  directed,  not  generally  to  the  opera- 
tion of  laws  apon  the  obligation  of  contracts,  bat  par* 
ticularly  to  their  retroepective  operation,  it  is  acaroely 
oonceiyable  that  some  word  wonld  not  have  been  used 
indicating  this  idea.  In  instmments  prepared  on 
great  consideration,  general  terms,  comprehending 
a  whole  subject,  are  seldom  employed  to  deaignate  a  par- 
ticular, we  might  say  a  minute,  portion  of  that  subject 
The  general  language  of  the  clause  is  such  as  might  be 
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suggested  by  a  genenl  intent  to  prohibit  State  legislation 
on  tiie  subject  to  which  that  language  is  applied,— the 
obligation  of  oontraota;  not  such  as  would  be  suggested 
by  a  particnlar  intent  to  prohibit  retrospective  legislation. 

It  IB  also  worthy  of  consideration  that  those  law* 
which  had  effected  all  that  mischief  the  Gonstitotion  in- 
tended to  prevent  wwe  prospectiveias  well  as  retrospeo- 
tive»  in  their  operation.  They  embraced  future  contracte 
as  well  as  those  previously  formed.  There  is  the  less 
reason  for  imputing  to  the  convention  an  intention,  not 
manifested  by  their  language,  to  confine  a  restriction,  in- 
tended to  guard  against  the  recurrence  of  those  mischiefB, 
to  retrospective  legislation.  For  these  reasons,  we  are  of 
opinion  that,  on  this  pointi  the  District  Goartof  Louisiana 
has  decided  rightly. 

NOTK 

After  the  foregoing  general  Question  was  determined, 

which  was  not  decisive  of  the  case,  came  another, 
namely,  Does  a  State  insolvent  law,  which  applies  to 
contracts  made  after  its  passage,  between  a  ctUa^  cf 
th*  State  w/uTe  the  law  is  jnis.setl  uh^i  tin  (dtiz&n  pfo/nciher 
State,  impair  their  obligation?  All  of  the  court  con- 
curred in  the  conclusion  that  a  discharge  under  a  State 
law  could  not  ailect  a  creditor  outside  of  the  jurisdiction 
who  did  not  become  a  partv  to  the  proceeding.  See  case 
of  Sturgcs  V.  Orowninsliit'ld,  anU.,  pp.  226-251,  and  notes; 
Van  Santvoord,  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices,  398-402.  The 
cases  in  the  Supreme  Court  down  to  and  including  Ogden 
«.  Saunders  are  reviewed  and  the  reralto  stated  by  Story, 
ConstitMt-on,  III,  sees,  1097-1110, 1368-1384;  by  Tucker, 
Constitution,  II,  pp.  559  503 ;  and  by  Coolev,  Const.  Lim. 
293,  294.  Subsequent  cases  in  the  Supreme  Court  fol- 
low the  doctrines  of  Star^  'o.  Orowninshield  and  O^- 
den  V.  Saunders  as  explained  in  Boyle  v.  Zacharic  (6 
Peters,  34s,  1832 1:  Cook  v.  MolTat,  5  How.  295;  Baldwin 
v.  Hale,  1  Wall.  223;  Gilman  v.  Lock  wood,  4  Wall.  409; 
Boese  «.  King,  108  U.  8.  879:  Brown  o.  Smart,  145  U.  S. 
454;  Butler  v.  Goreley,  146  U.  8.  303. 
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EEFEKENCES  TO  OODEN  v.  SAUNDEBS^  IN  MARSHALL 

MEKORIAIft 

Vol*  t 

Justice  Horace  Gray,  pp.  64,  93;  Prot  James  Bradley  Thayer, 
IV  284  {ante,     228);  Judge  Le  Baroa  Colt,  p.  803;  Charles  £.  Perkins, 

8»;  jQitioa  Jam«i  T.  Mitobell,  pp^  4W.  '^Tlie  bett  Uwjreis  of 
to-day  utt  far  from  ann  that  the  opinion  of  the  Ohiof  Jnafcloe  was 
not  thdwiMat  and  most  ooRoot.''  Id. 

Vol.  IL 

Judge  James  CI  MaoRae,  p.  84;  Hampton  L,  Carson,  Esq.,  p^  261; 
Hon.  John  F.  Follett,  p^  278,  approves  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  Jus- 
tioe;  Hon.  William  Lindsay,  p.  359;  John  N.  Baldwin,  Esq.,  pi  4M; 
Itodeiiok  W.  Lehmaiin,  Esq.,  pi  48a 

Voc  IIL 

Judge  John  H.  Rogers,  pp.  85,  89,  40;  Julius  C  Ounter,  Esq., 
pk  113:  HotMM G.PlaM^ E*%*>^  UO;  Hon.  K  X Ftielpa^ 888;  aidg. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  HAS  THE  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL POWER  TO  ACQUIRE  TERRITORY 
BY  CONQUEST  OR  TREATY,  AND  CONGRESS,  ' 
SUBJECT  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION,  MAY 
PBOriDE  FOB  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  8UCB 
TERBIT0B7  DURING  THE  TERRITORIAL 
CONDITION. 

ThfonghoQt  the  history  of  the  United  States,  the  fun- 
damental and,  in  manifold  reooiring  phases,  the  contro- 
verted question  has  been.  Whether  the  Gonstitntion  made 
ns  a  Nation  with  all  the  powers  of  a  national  sovereignty, 
or  only  a  League  with  tiie  limitations  and  weaknesses  of 
saoh  a  form  of  goTomment  Marshall  is  the  great  eham« 
pion  of  the  principle  of  nationality.  From  first  to  last 
nnder  all  circumstanoes,  with  a  courage  that  never  fal- 
tered, he  maintained  and  supported  that  principle  in  all 
his  great  judgments  expounding  the  Constitution.  The 
principle  of  nationality  runs  through  them  all  like  a  ma> 
jestio  stream  that  to  the  end  keeps  due  on  in  its  com- 
pnlsive  course."' 

The  next  case  —  The  American  Insurance  Company  «. 
Canter— like  his  other  constitutional  decisions,  illus- 
trates the  truth  of  the  foregoing  observations. 

The  Constitution  is  utterly  silent  as  to  the  power  of 
the  United  States  to  acquire  territory.  Strict  construc- 
tionists, therefore,  denied  the  power.  Jefferson  thought 
the  government  had  no  such  power,  and  he  drew  up 

iManhAa  Memorial,  %  IntioduotioD.  slM^ 
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the  draft  of  an  aincTidment  of  the  Constitution  to  sanc- 
tion the  Louisiana  purchase,  the  greatest  act  of  his  ad  min- 
istration, and  one  of  the  most  benefioent  in  the  history 
of  the  country.* 

This  question  gave  l^frirshall  no  difficulty.  He  solved 
it  in  one  single  sentence  in  the  following  opinion:  "The 
Constitution  confers  absolutely  on  the  government  of  the 
Union  the  powers  of  making  war  and  of  making  treaties; 
cons(  (juently  that  government  possesses  the  power  of  ac- 
quiring territory,  either  hy  comjue.st  or  tre<Uy."  In  one 
form  this  question  came  up  in  Loughborough  v.  Blake.^ 
It  reappeared  in  the  American  Insurance  Company  v. 
Canter.  The  power  to  acquire  necessarily  includes  the 
power  to  govern,  and  that  power  belongs  to  the  Nation 
and  to  Congress  so  long  as  the  territory  acquired  remains 
in  a  territorial  condition.  In  the  following  case  it  was^ 
contended  that  upon  the  acquisition  of  Florida  it  became 
an  integral  part  of  the  United  States  over  which  the  Con- 
stitution c'x  jyroj^n'o  vi'jore  extended,  and  consequently 
the  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  cuuUi,  under  the 
Constitution,  be  exercised  only  by  the  admiralty  courts 
of  the  United  JStates.  l>ut  this  last  position  was  denied, 
the  Chief  Justice  saying:  "Although  admnalU'  jurisdic- 
tion can  bo  exercised  in  the  States  in  a' In  malty  courts 
only  which  are  established  in  pui*suanco  oi  the  third  arti- 
cle of  the  Constitution,  the  sduu-  limitation  docfi  not  extend 
to  the  Territories.  In  legislatintr  for  them  Congress  exer- 
cises the  combined  powers  oi  the  General  and  of  a  StiiLc 
guveriimciiL.'* 

iHeniy  AdMB%  Hiat  of  tlw  U.  ap  O,  oh.  IV,  86, 67,  where  test  of 
draft  is  given. 
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It  is  settled  by  our  naliuu.il  usage  and  by  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  that  the  2s'ation  hasi  the  power  to 
acquire  territory  by  conquest  or  treaty ;  the  only  ques- 
tions still  debated  are:  Whether  or  bow  far  certain  ex- 
press or  8peci£c  provisions  of  the  Constitution  apply  of 
their  own  intrinne  force  to  sooh  territory,  ao  as  to  be 
beyond  the  power  of  Congress;  or  in  the  phrase  of  the 
day,  whether,  to  what  eztent»  and  in  what  aenae,  does 
**  the  CoDBtitntion  follow  the  flag."  These  deeply  inter- 
esting and  momentons  qnestions  anderw«it  thorough 
diflcassion  at  the  bar  and  examination  by  the  court  in 
what  are  known  as  the  Insular  Cases.* 

Inasmnch  as  the  decisions  in  the  Insular  Cases  were 
rendered  by  five  justices  to  four,  and  as  only  four  of  the 
five  placed  their  judgments  upon  the  same  ground,  it  is 
difficult  to  state  precisely  what  principles  of  constitn« 
tional  Jaw  those  cases  determined.  It  may  perhaps  be 
fairly  gathered  from  them  and  preceding  decisions  that 
the  Constitution  is  operative  in  acquired  territory  so  far 
as  its  provisions  are  applicable  to  a  territory  in  that  con- 
dition; that  such  provisions  are  applicable  of  their  own 
intrinsic  force  to  the  great  guaranties  of  life,  liberty,  prop- 
erty and  equal  protection  of  the  law,  but  not  necessarily 
applicable  to  questions  arising  out  of  the  revenue  and 
commerce  clauses  of  the  Constitution;  that  as  to  such 
questions  Congress  has  plenary  power,  and  absolute  uni- 

1  See  Loughborough  n  Blako^  anie,  and  notea  "The  Inrafaur  Caaee,** 

com  {'rising  Records,  BricfH.  etc.,  published  by  Congress,  compiled  by 
Alljcit  II.  Howe,  pp.  lor.l,  WasJiington,  U>Oi.  Qmter's  Case  is  cited 
hj  couDsei  oa  ppk  4%  69,  65,  06,  76,  144,  164,  188,  246,  290,  823,  404,  633, 
aSl,  703,  897,  946, 

The  deoiekme  of  the  Soprame  Gonrt  in  the  Inanlsr  Claeet  ate  m> 
fiorted  tn  in  n.  &  1-897. 
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forraity  or  unity  throughout  the  whole  of  tbe  United 

States  in  respect  of  imposts,  duties  and  coiuuiercial  reg- 
ulations, is  not  absolutely  enjoined  by  the  Constitution 
80  long  as  the  Territorial  condition  remains.  A  distinc- 
tion is  therefore  recognized  to  some  extent  between  the 
power  of  Congress  as  respects  States  and  Territories,  and 
this  distinction  has,  by  analogy  at  least,  support  in  the 
following  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  the  Florida 
case:* 


Amwioaii  luniranoe  Oompeny  and  Othan  Gmtar. 

Janiuuy  Term,  189B. 
£1  Peters'  Beporta*  511-fi4&] 

The  propositions  of  law  decided  are  thus  stated  byKr* 
Justioe  Curtis  in  his  edition  of  Beoisiona  of  the  Snpreme 
Ooart  of  the  United  States: 


^  Tlio  decisions  of  tlie  Sujircme  Court  in  the  Insular  Cases  were 
tue  ^ubjoct  of  uu  address  iu  liiOl  bt;(ure  the  American  Bar  A88ocia> 
tion  bj  Hon.  Ghnrles  EL  Littlefleld,  who  Beemod  to  oonrider  fclwt 
tbeM  OUW  overrated  the  decision  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  made 
eighty  years  before,  (Reports  Am.  Bar  Aaa'n,  vol  xxiv,  241,  1901.) 
The  Insular  decisions  were  also  the  subject  of  a  like  address  in  1902, 
by  tbe  liuu.  Jubu  G.  Carlisle  (Id.,  voL  xxv,  ^  200,  1902),  wlio,  if  the 
judgments  of  the  Sopreme  Court  theroin  are  aooepted  ae  flnal,  ooi^ 
Btdentbem  to  inTolve  "the  destruotion  of  the  rerenue  and  oom- 
mercial  unity  of  the  Republic,  nnd  to  leave  CongreRs  free  to  impoee 
unequal  hunlens  and  restrictions  uimju  the  jveople  in  dillerent  f)art8 
of  the  country,"  but  onty,  we  8up[>ose,  during  the  exihteuce  of  tbe 
Territorial  oonditlon.  Tbcae  able  addreaaee  will  well  repaj  careful 
penual.  as  also  tbe  elaborate  paper  of  Cbarlee  A.  Gardiner,  LL.  D.,  be- 
fore the  New  York  State  Bar  Association,  on  "  The  Constitution  and 
our  New  Possessions:  an  Answer  to  Ex-President  Harrison's  Ann 
Arbor  Address"  Report,  New  York  State  Bar  Association,  IdOl, 
Tolt  zxIt,  187. 
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A  Territorial  court  held  by  judges  whoso  appointiiii  nts 
arc  for  four  years  cannot  be  the  depositary  of  any 
part  of  the  judicial  power  conferred  by  the  Consti- 
tution on  the  General  Government. 

A  court  erected  by  the  Territorial  Legislature  of  Florida 
to  try  and  determine  cases  of  salvage  is  in  conform- 
ity with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

A  case  in  admiralty  is  not  a  case  arising  nnder  the 
Constitntiott  and  laws  of  the  United  States  ^  within 
the  meaning  of  the  eighth  section  of  the  aot  of  March 
3,  1823,  to  amend  the  aot  organizing  the  Territory  of 
Florida. 

Whether  the  power  of  Congress  to  govern  the  Terri- 
tories is  derived  from  the  right  of  the  United  States 
to  acquire  territory,  or  from  that  clanse  in  the  Con- 
stitution which  empowers  Congress  **to  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  concerning  the  terri- 
tory and  other  property  of  the  United  States,'*  the 
possession  of  the  power  is  unquestioned. 

The  American  Insurance  Company  insured  certain 
bales  of  cotton  from  19'ew  Orleans  to 

8Utom«nt  of  facta.  i..  u 

France.  The  vessel  in  which  it  was 
shipped  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Florida,  but  the 
cotton  was  saved,  and  sold  in  order  to  pay  the  claim  of 
those  who  saved  it.  This  sale  was  made  under  the  order 
of  a  Territorial  court  of  Florida.  The  owners  having 
abandoned  to  the  insurance  company,  the  company 
•claimed  part  of  the  cotton  which  went  to  Charleston,  and 
commenced  suit  for  it  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
and  obtained  a  judgment  in  their  favor.  Canter,  who 
had  bought  at  the  sale  in  Florida,  a^^ealed  to  the  Circuit 
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Court,  which  reversed  the  decree  of  the  District  Court; 
wheroupoa  the  insurance  company  appealed  to  thu  Su- 
preme Court,^  the  opmioQ  of  which  was  as  follows: 

Marshall,  Chief  Justice.  The  phuniiirs  filed  their 
libel  in  this  cause  in  the  District  Court  of  South 
Carolina,  to  obtain  restitution  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty-six  bales  of  cotton,  part  of  the  cargo  of  the  ship 
Point  Petre,  which  had  been  insiired  by  them  on  a  voy- 
age firom  New  Orleans  to  Havre  de  Grftee  in  France. 
The  Point  &  Petre  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Florida^ 
the  cargo  saved  by  the  inhabitants  and  carried  into  Key 
West,  where  it  was  sold  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the 
salvors,  by  virtue  of  a  decree  of  a  coort, 
consisting  of  a  notary  and  five  jurors, 
which  was  erected  by  an  act  of  the  Territorial  I^gialatnre 
of  Florida.  The  owners  abandoned  to  the  nnderwriters, 
who,  having  accepted  the  same^  proceeded  against  the 
property,  alleging  tliat  the  ssle  was  not  made  by  order 
of  a  court  competent  to  change  the  property. 

David  Canter  claimed  the  cotton  as  a  l<ma  Jid$  pur- 
chaser, under  the  decree  of  a  competent  court,  which 
awarded  seventy-six  percent  to  the  salvors  on  the  value 
of  the  property  saved. 

IThe  ooort  was  constituted  as  foUown: 

John  Mabsdall,  Chief  Justice, 

BUSUROD  WASUiNaXON, 

William  Johhsoit, 
Oabbol  Duvau« 

Joseph  Story, 
Smitu  TnoMPSOW, 

liOHERT  TKUtfiLB, 

Mr*  Ol  Bl  Ogdm  appearad  for  tbe  anwltaata 

Hr.  Daniel  Webrter  and  Mr.  Whlppla  appairad  for  tha  dshnaata 


Auodatt  Justices. 
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The  district  judge  pronoanoed  tbe  decree  of  the  Ter- 
.-.^  .  A  ritorlal  court  a  anility,  and  awarded 

Dtotrict  Judge  pm-  ' 

S^i^toi^  oJ^'a    wstitntion  to  the  libelants  of  saoh  part 

of  the  cargo  as  he  supposed  to  be  iden- 
tified by  the  evidence;  deducting  therefrom  a  salvage  of 
fifty  per  cent. 
The  libelants  and  claimant  both  appealed.  The  Cir^ 
onit  Court  reversed  the  decree  of  the 


the  decree  of  til*  Dto'   IMstriot  Court  and  decreed  the  whole 

tj-ict  Court. 

cotton  to  the  claimant,  with  costs,  on 
the  ground  that  the  proceedings  of  the  court  at  Key 
West  were  legal,  and  transferred  the  property  to  the 
purchaser. 

From  this  decree  the  libelants  have  appealed  to  this 
court 

The  cause  depends  mainly  on  the  question  whether 
the  property  in  the  cargo  saved  was  changed  by  the  sale 
at  Key  West  The  conformity  of  that  sale  to  the  order 
under  which  it  was  made  has  not  been  controverted.  Its 
validity  has  been  denied  on  the  ground  that  it  was  or* 
dered  by  an  incompetent  tribunal. 

The  tribunal  was  constituted  by  an  not  of  the  Terri^ 
How  T.  r,  itoriai  oolirt  legislature  of  Florida,  passed  on 

wa. consUtuted.  ^y^^          j^j^^  jggg^  ^^^^^  ^  inserted  in 

the  record.  That  act  purports  to  give  the  power  which 
has  been  exercised;  consequentlyi  the  sale  is  valid,  if 
the  Territorial  Legislature  was  competent  to  enact  the 
law. 

The  course  which  the  argument  has  taken  will  require 

Relation  of  Kinrida  to  t^^^^' deciding  this  question,  the  court 
the  unit.Hi  Stat.  H.       gjj^yj^        jjj^  ^j^^      relation  in 

wbir  h  Florida  stands  to  the  United  States. 
The  Constitution  confers  absolutely  on  the  Oovem- 
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ment  of  tho  Union  the  powers  of  making  war  and  of 
maidng  treaties;  consequently  tliat  government  possesses 
tho  power  of  acquiring  Lerritorj,  eitiier  by  conquest  or 
by  treaty. 

The  usage  of  tho  world  is,  if  a  nation  be  not  entirely 
subdaed,  to  consider  the  holding  of  conquered  territory 
as  a  mere  military  occupation,  until  its  fate  shall  be  de- 
termined at  the  treaty  of  peace.  If  it  be  ceded  by  the 
treaty  tho  acquisition  is  confirmed,  and  the  ceded  terri- 
tory becomes  a  part  of  the  nation  to  wMch  it  is  annexed, 
either  on  the  terms  stipnlated  in  the  treaty  of  oession,  or 
on  suoh  as  its  new  master  shall  impose.  On  snch  trans- 
fer of  territory,  it  has  never  been  held  that  the  relations 
of  the  inhabitants  with  each  other  undergo  any  change. 
Their  relations  with  their  former  sovereign  are  dis- 
solved, and  new  relations  are  created  between  them  and 
the  government  which  has  acquired  their  territory.  The 
same  act  which  transfers  their  country  transfers  the  al- 
legiance of  those  who  remain  in  it;  and  the  law  which 
may  be  denominated  political  is  necessarily  changed,  al- 
though that  which  regulates  the  intercourse  and  general 
conduct  of  individuals  remains  in  force  until  altered  by 
the  newly  created  power  of  the  State. 

On  the  2d  of  February,  1819,  Spun  ceded  Florida  to 
the  United  States.  The  sixth  article  of  the  treaty 
of  cession  contains  the  following  provision :  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Territories  which  his  Catholic  majesty 
cedes  to  the  United  States  by  this  treaty  shall  be  incor* 
porated  in  the  Union  of  the  United  States,  as  soon  as 
may  be  consistent  with  the  principles  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, and  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  privi* 
leges,  rights  and  immunities  of  the  dtiaens  of  the  United 
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This  treaty  is  the  Uw  of  the  land,  and' admits  the  in- 
habitants of  Florida  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges^ 
rights  and  immnnities  of  the  citiaens  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  unnecessaiy  to  inqoire  whether  thb  is  not 
their  condition,  independent  of  stipulation.  They  do 
not,  however,  participate  in  political  power;  they  do  not 
share  in  the  government  till  Florida  shall  hecome  a 
State.  In  the  meantime  Florida  continnes  to  be  a  Ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States,  governed  by  virtue  of  that 
olaase  in  the  Constitution  which  empowers  Congress  "to 
make  all  needfnl  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the 
territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United 
States." 

Perhaps  the  power  of  governing  a  Territory  belong-* 
ing  to  tbn  ]  nited  States  which  has  not  by  becoming  a 
State  acquired  the  means  of  self-government  may  result 
necessarily  from  the  facts  that  it  is  not  within  the  jaris- 
diction  of  any  particular  State,  and  is  within  the  power 
and  jarisdiction  of  the  United  States.  The  right  to 
govern  may  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  right 
to  acquire  territory.  Whichever  may  be  the  source 
whence  the  power  is  derived,  the  possession  of  it  is  un- 
A<  t  ,:  ,mkcr.-iH  of  Qucstioned.  In  execution  of  it  Con- 
iktt^^^'AjLS^  gress,  in  1822,  passed  "An  Act  for  the 
•torjr  ereo  .  Establishment  of  a  Territorial  Oovern- 

luent  in  Florida;"  and  on  the  3d  of  March,  1S23,  passed 
anothfr  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Under  t!:is  net 

the  Territorial  L^islatare  enacted  the  law  now  under 
consideration. 

The  fifth  section  of  the  act  of  1823  creates  a  Terri- 
Wtiii ■wttwiflg Mt fl#  toriai  Legislature,  which  shall  have 
'  legislative  powers  over  all  ri<,^iitlul  ob- 

jects of  legislation;  but  no  law  shall  be  valid  which  is 
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iaconsistent  with  the  lawB  and  Coostitutioa  of  the 
United  States. 

The  seventh  section  enacts:  "That  the  jadicial  power 
shall  be  vested  in  two  superior  courts,  Bvnatbu&Maavtmid 

and  in  such  inferior  courts  and  justices 
of  the  peace  as  the  legislative  council  of  the  Territory 
may  from  time  to  time  establish."  After  prescribing 
the  place  of  session  and  the  jurisdictional  limits  of  each 
court,  the  act  proceeds  to  say:  "Within  its  iiniits,  herein 
described,  each  court  shall  have  jurisdictiou  iu  all  crim- 
inal cases,  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all  capital  of- 
fenses, and  original  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  cases  of  the 
value  of  one  hundred  dollars,  arising  under,  and  cogni- 
zable by,  the  laws  of  the  Territory  now  in  force  therein, 
or  which  may  at  any  time  be  enacted  by  the  legislative 
council  thereof." 

The  eighth  section  enacts:  "That  each  of  the  said  su- 
perior courts  shall,  moreover,  have  my hfli  nwiiwi  Af  mm 
and  exercise  the  same  jurisdiction, 
within  its  limits,  in  all  cases  arising  under  the  laws  and 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which,  by  an  act  to 
establish  the  judicial  courts  of  the  United  States,  ap- 
proved the  2-lth  of  September,  1789,  and  an  act  in  ad- 
dition to  the  act  cntitleil  an  act  to  establish  the  judicial 
courts  of  Llic  United  States,  approved  the  2d  of  March, 
1703,  was  vested  in  the  court  ol  the  Kentucky  district.** 

The  powers  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  extend  to  all 
rightful  objects  oi  legislation,  subject  to  the  restriction 
thai  tl.Lir  laws  shall  not  be  "  inLoniutciit  with  tho  laws 
and  Constitution  of  the  United  States."  As  salvage  is 
admitted  to  come  within  this  description,  the  act  is  valid, 
unless  it  can  be  brought  within  the  restriction. 

The  counsel  for  the  libelants  contend  that  it  is  iucon- 
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sistent  with  both  tho  law  and  the  Constitution,  th.il  it  is 
inconsistent  with  tho  provisions  of  tho  law  by  which 
the  Territorial  government  was  created,  and  with  the 
amendatory  act  of  March,  1S23.  It  vests,  they  say,  in  an 
inferior  tribtinal  a  Jurisdiction  whioh  is  by  those  acts 
vested  exolusi^ely  In  the  snperior  courts  of  the  Territory. 

Thn  argument  requires  an  attendve  consideration  of 
the  sections  which  define  the  jurisdiction  of  the  superior 
courts. 

The  soTcnth  section  of  the  act  of  1898  vests  the  whole 
judicial  power  of  the  Territory  '*in  two 
S'lSa  wtlTjudidii  superior  courts,  and  in  such  inferior 
po^iB  tmo  iuperior  eourts,  and  justices  <rf  the  peace,  as  the 

legislative  council  of  the  Territoiy 
may  from  time  to  time  establish."  This  general  grant 
is  common  to  the  superior  and  inferior  courts,  and  their 
jurisdiction  is  concurrent^  except  so  far  as  it  may  be 
made  exclusive,  in  either,  by  other  provisions  of  the 
statute.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  superior  courts  is  de- 
clared to  be  exclusive  over  capital  offenses;  on  every 
other  qnestion  over  which  those  courts  may  take  ccgni> 
zance  by  virtue  of  this  section,  concurrent  jurisdiction 
may  be  given  to  the  inferior  courts.  Among  these  sub> 
jects  are  *'all  civil  esses  arising  under  and  cognizable 
by  the  laws  of  the  Territory,  now  in  force  therein,  or 
which  may  at  any  time  be  enacted  by  the  legislative 
council  thereof." 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  all  the  laws  which  were 
in  force  in  Florida  while  a  province  of  Spain,  those  ez- 
cepted  which  were  political  in  their  character,  which  con- 
cemed  the  relations  between  the  people  and  their  sovei^ 
eign,  remained  in  force  until  altered  by  the  government 
of  the  United  States.  Congress  reoongises  this  principle 
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bj  using  the  words  "laws  of  the  Territory  now  in  force 
therein."  No  laws  could  then  have  been  in  force  but 
those  enacted  bj  the  Spanish  government.  If  among 
these  a  law  existed  on  the  sobjeot  of  salvage,  and  it  is 
soaroely  possible  there  shoald  not  haTe  been  such  a  law, 
jorisdictioD  over  eases  arising  vnder  it  was  conferred  on 
the  superior  courts,  bat  that  jarisdietion  was  not  eicln- 
sive.  A  Territorial  aot^  conferring  jorisdiction  over  the 
same  cases  on  an  inferior  conrt^  would  not  have  been  in- 
consistent with  this  section. 

The  eighth  section  extends  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
superior  couria,  in  terms  which  admit 
of  more  doubt  The  words  are^  "  That  JSSS:^''^  &  IS 
each  of  the  said  superior  conrto  shall,  p^«<"^ 
moreover,  have  and  exercise  the  same  jurisdiction,  with- 
in its  limits,  in  all  cases  arising  under  the  laws  and  Oon- 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  which,  by  an  act  to  estab- 
lish the  judicial  courts  of  the  United  States,  was  vested 
in  the  court  of  the  Kentucky  district." 

The  eleventh  section  of  the  act  declares,  That  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  relating  to  the  revenue  and 
its  collection,  and  all  other  public  acts  of  the  United 
States  not  inconsistent  or  repugnant  to  this  act,  shall 
extend  to^  and  have  full  force  and  effect  in,  the  Territory 
aforesaid." 

The  laws  which  are  extended  to  the  Territory,  by  this 
section,  were  either  for  the  punishment  of  crime  or  for 
civil  purposes.  Jurisdiction  is  given  in  all  criminal  cases 
by  the  seventh  section ;  but  in  civil  cases,  that  section 
gives  jurisdiction  only  in  those  which  arise  under  and 
are  cognizable  by  the  laws  of  the  Territory ;  consequently, 
all  civil  cases,  arising  under  the  laws  which  are  extended 
to  the  Territory  by  the  eleventh  section,  are  cognizable 
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in  the  Territorial  courts  by  virtue  of  the  eighth  section; 
and  in  those  cases  the  superior  oonrts  may  exeroise  the 
same  jurisdiction  as  is  ezereised  by  the  court  the 
Kentucky  district. 

The  question  suggested  by  this  view  of  the  subject,  on 
which  the  case  under  consideration  most  depend,  is  this: 

Is  the  admiralty  jurisdiction  of  the  District  Courts  of 
.   ^  ,  .  the  United  States  vested  in  the  snpe* 

Is  admiralty  jimsMic-  • 

KrAunite^stliS  ^o^^  ^©rida  uuder  the  words 
^m%rtortSr^  of  the  eighth  section  deolarmg  that 
iiiHiv«ightiiMctiMit  ^  courts  ''shall,  more- 

over, have  and  exercise  the  same  jurisdiction  within  its 
limits,  in  all  cases  arising  under  the  laws  and  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,"  which  was  vested  in  the  court 
of  the  Kentucky  district  ? 

It  is  observable  that  this  clause  does  not  confer  on  the 
Territorial  courts  all  the  jurisdiction  which  is  vested  in 
tile  court  of  the  Kentucky  district^  but  that  part  of  it 
only  which  applies  to  cases  arising  under  the  laws  and 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.**  Is  a  case  of  admi- 
ralty of  this  description  ? 

The  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  give 
jurisdiction  to  the  District  Courts  over 
nn (1       an     un-  sll  cascs  lu  admiralty:  but  jurisdiction 

der  lawa  and  CousU-  ,  ,  , 

tattoo  Of  oidt«d8tatM  oyer  the  case  does  not  constitute  tiie 


itself.  We  arc,  therefore,  to  in- 
quire whether  cases  in  admiralty,  and  cases  arising 
under  the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
are  identical. 

If  we  have  recourse  to  that  pure  fountain  from  which 
all  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts  is  derived,  we 
find  language  employed  which  cannot  well  be  misunder- 
stood.   The  Constitution  declares  that  **the  judicial 
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power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity,  arising 
under  this  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their 
authority;  to  all  cases  affectintr  ambassadors,  or  other 
pnhlic  ministers  and  consuls;  to  all  cases  of  admiralty 
and  maritime  jurisdiction." 

The  Constitution  certainly  conLeuiplates  th^  as  three 
distinct  classes  of  cases;  and  if  they 
are  distinct,  tlie  grant  of  junsdiction  piaUj«  thre*  aistmct 
over  one  of  them  does  not  couiui-  juris 
diction  over  either  of  the  other  two.  The  discriminatioa 
made  between  them,  in  the  Constitution,  is,  we  think,  con- 
clusive against  their  identity.  If  it  were  not  so,  if  this 
were  a  point  open  to  inquiry,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
maintain  the  proposition  that  they  are  the  same.  A  case 
in  admiralty  does  not»  in  fact^  arise  under  the  Constito- 
tion  or  laws  of  the  United  States.  These  oases  are  aa 
old  as  navigation  itself;  and  the  law,  admiralty  and 
maritime,  as  it  has  existed  for  ages,  is  applied  by  onr 
courts  to  the  cases  as  they  arise.  It  is  not^  then,  to  the 
eighth  section  of  the  Territorial  law  that  we  are  to  look 
for  the  grant  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  to 
the  Territorial  conrts.  Consequently,  if  that  jurisdiction 
is  exclusive^  it  is  not  made  so  by  the  reference  to  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  Kentucky. 

It  has  been  contended  that»  by  the  Constitntion,  the 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States  extends  to  all  cases 
of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction;  and  that  the 
whole  of  this  judicial  power  must  be  vested  **in  one 
supreme  courts  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  Congress 
shall  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish."  Hence  it 
has  been  argued  that  Congress  cannot  vest  admiralty  juris- 
diction  in  courts  created  by  the  Territorial  Legislature. 
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We  have  only  to  pursue  this  subject  ono  step  further 
to  perceive  that  this  provision  of  the  Constitution  does 
not  apply  to  it.  The  next  sentence  declares  that  '*  the 
judges  both  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  coorts  shall 
hold  (heir  offices  during  good  behaTior.**^  The  judges  of 
the  snperior  courts  of  Florida  hold  their  offioes  for  fonr 
yean.  These  oourta,  then,  are  not  ooostitiitionat  conrta, 
in  whieh  the  judicial  power  conferred  by  the  Constita- 
Territorial  oourtB  can-  ^  *he  Gettewd  GoTemtneDt  can  be 
of*  a^  ^^v^S-  deposited.  They  are  incapable  of  re* 

diclal  power  conrtjrred         •   •  mi  i      •  t  a 

on  the  Oencral  Govern-  Oemnff  It  ThcV  UrO  IC'^lslatlTC  COart& 
mant  by  Ibe  OffMtltPr  o  o  » 

^  created  in  virtne  of  the  general  right 

of  sovereignty  which  exists  in  the  government^  or  in 
virtne  of  that  danse  which  enables  Congress  to  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  be- 
longing to  the  United  States.  The  jurisdiction  with 
which  they  are  invested  is  not  a  part  of  that  judicial 
power  which  is  defined  in  the  third  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution; but  is  conferred  by  Congress  in  the  execution 
of  those  general  powers  which  that  body  possesses  over 
the  Territories  of  the  United  States.  Although  ad- 
miralty jurisdiction  can  be  exercised,  in  the  States,  in 
those  courts  only  which  are  established  in  pursuance  of 
the  third  article  of  the  Constitution,  the  same  limitation 
does  not  extend  to  the  Territories.  In  legislating  for 
them,  Congress  exercises  the  oomlnned  powers  of  the 
General  and  of  a  State  government. 

We  think,  then,  that  the  act  of  the  Territorial  Legis- 
D«cree  r.f  Circuit  latufs^  ereotiug  the  court  by  whose  de- 
oourtamrme<L  ^^ee  the  cargo  of  the  Point  k  Pctro 

was  sold,  is  not  "  inconsistent  with  the  laws  and  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,"  and  is  valid.  Consequently, 
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the  sale  made  in  pursuance  of  it  changed  the  propcrt}-, 
and  the  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court,  awarding  restitutioa 
of  the  property  to  the  olaimant|  ought  to  be  affirmed 
with  costs. 

NOTE 

Chancellor  Kent  says:  "The  constitutionality  of  the  ac- 
quisition of  foreign  territory  is  vimlicatcd,  established  and 
settled  by  the  Supreme  Court  as  one  necessarily  flowing 
from  the  povrer  of  the  XTnioii  to  make  treaties,"  citing 
American  Ins.  Co.  Canter,  1  Pet.  611.  "  It  belongs, 
therefore,  upon  that  principle,  exclusively  to  the  President, 
Avith  the  advice  and  consent  of  two  thirds  of  the  members 
of  the  Senate  present,  to  make  the  aoquisition.  But  in 
1845  Congress,  by  joint  resolution,  under  the  power  of 
the  Constitution  (art.  4,  sec.  3),  that  'new  States  may  be 
admitted  by  the  Congress  into  this  Union,'  admitted  the 
foreign  and  indepeaaent  State  of  Texas  into  the  Uniofi 
as  a  separate  State,  upon  terms  to  which  Texas  after* 
wards  accedfM!."    Kvnt,  Com.  (12th  Ed.),  I,  259,  note. 

"The  government  of  the  United  States  which  can  law- 
fnlly  acquire  territory  by  conquest  or  treaty  mast,  as  an 
inevitable  consequence,  possess  the  power  to  govern  it. 
The  Territories  must  be  under  the  dominion  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Union,  or  be  without  any  government;  for 
the  Territories  do  not,  when  acquired,  become  entitled  to 
self-government,  and  they  are  not  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction  of  any  State.  They  fall  under  the  power  given 
to  Con'Tcss  by  the  Constitution  Tiiis  was  the  doctrine 
and  decision  of  the  Supreme  Couri  m  the  case  of  The  Amer- 
ican Ins.  Ck>.  V.  Oanter.^'  Kent,  Com.  (12th  Ed.),  1, 384,  note. 

"  The  acquisition  of  the  foreign  territories  of  Louisiana 
and  Florida  by  the  United  States,  by  purchase,  was  to  lie 
supported  only  by  a  very  liberal  and  latitudmury  con* 
stractlon  of  tbe  moidenUil  powers  of  the  ^Ternment 
under  the  Constitution."  Kent,  Com.  (12th  Ed.)  f,  259,  note. 
Story,  Com.  on  the  Const,  III,  ch.  xxvii,§§  1278-1283,  also 
§^  131b-132i;  V  on  liolst.  Const.  Law,  98  and  note  1,  213. 

DtBcmsion  of  tbe  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  see  IfiUer 
on  Const  of  the  U.  S.  12S-131  (note  by  J.  C.  Bancroft 
Davis);  Thorpe,  Const.  Hist,  of  U.  S.,  11,  848  et  96^,; 
Marshall  Memorial,  II,  477,  478. 
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"  As  lon^  ago  as  1828  it  was  held  in  an  opinion  de- 
livered by  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  that  a  Territorial  coart 
was  not  a  *  constitutional  court,  in  which  the  jadicial 

power  conferred  by  tbo  Constitution  on  the  General  Gov- 
ern meut  can  be  deposited,'  but  a  legislative  court,  *  created 
in  virtue  of  the  general  right  of  sovereignty  which  exists 
in  the  government,  or  in  virtae  of  that  olanse  which  en* 
ables  Congress  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  rcfrulations 
rcsjiectin^'^  thu  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States.' 
TUo  District  Court  of  Alaska  has  jusL  been  held  to  be  a 
conrt  of  this  stamp,'  Justices  Field,  Gray  and  Brown  dis- 
senting, but  not  on  this  point."  Miller,  Const,  of  U.  S. 
369,  ato.   (iS'ote  by  J.  C.  Bancroft  Davis.) 


REFERENCES  TO  AMERICAN  INS.  CO.  «.  CANTER,  IN 
MARaHAi.i,  MEMORIAL^ 

In  The  Amerioan  Insumnoa  Company  ti  Oantear,  wliefn  tlw  validity 

and  effect  of  the  treaty  of  1819,  by  which  Spain  ceded  Florida  to  the 
United  S»;it(>«»  wm  before  the  court,  the  Chief  Justice  said:  "The 
Constituiiott  confers  ab^olute!y  on  the  Government  of  the  Union 
the  powers  of  tuakiug  war  and  of  making  treaties;  coubtHiueutly, 

that  government  pommm  the  power  of  acquiring  tectitovy.  otther 
by  conquest  or  by  tieaty.**  Jwig€  Le  Baron  CoU;  1, 801;  Am.  S)na^ 
eis  M.  Finch.  I  m. 

Marshall  also  asserted  the  right  of  the  government  to  enlarge  the 
Dational  domain,  saying:  -The  Constitution  confers  abnululely  oa 
the  Gk»veminenk  of  the  Unioii  the  power  of  ^^f^g  war  and  of 
making  tieatiea;  eonaeqnently,  that  gOTeciunent  poeeenoe  the  power 
of  acqtiirinp^  territory,  cither  by  conquest  or  by  treaty.**  Bo$k  Jclm 
Basgett  Moore,  I.  52a 

In  American  insurance  Co.  v.  Canter  the  court  passed  upon  the 
power  of  Congreea  to  legislate  in  the  Temtmy  of  Ilorida>  a  matter 
of  great  tntereet  at  the  present  moment  in  theee  days  of  enlarged 
boundaries,  enlarged  responfihili  ties  and  embanasafDgoomplloatfonSi 
Hon.  Waiiam  A.  K»:tcham,  II.  295. 

No  question  with  respect  to  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  ever 
name  before  the  Supreme  Conrt.  but,  many  yean  after,  the  validity 
and  eHeot  of  the  treaty  by  which  Florida  was  acquired  were  ooof 
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sidered  in  Insurance  Company  n  Canter,  and  Marshall  held  Uiftfe 
**tike  Constitution  oonfem  absolutely  on  the  GoTernmeot of  the  Union 
the  poweis  of  mftUng  war  aad  of  making  treatiee;  conaeqnenUy, 
that  gDveroinent  possesses  tlie  ix) ver  of  aoquiring  tenitoiy,  either 

by  conquest  or  by  treaty.*'  But  while  the  acts  of  the  government 
wero  thus  in  conflict  with  the  theories  of  those  who  administered  it, 
the  theories  were  not  abandoned  altogether,  and  the  conilict  oon- 
tinned  Frederick  W,  l^tn/ann^  H,  478, 4711 

In  the  case  of  The  American  Insoranoe  Oa  «  Omter,  in  18M^  in 
one  terse  sentence  Marshall  made  clear,  beyond  question,  the  consti- 
tutional power  of  the  government  to  acquire  territory  either  by  con- 
quest or  by  treaty  —  a  power  w  hich  Jefferson  himself  doubted  eveu 
whw  made  the  LooisiaQa  pnrohaMk  JSRni.  Bmr%  BUi^eock,  II, 
m,  610;  Jui(f9  C^meUui  A  Hmtfwd,  TO,  WL 


TEE  STATES  HAVE  KO  POWER  TO  TAX  UNITED 

STATES  BONDS  OR  STOCKS. 


The  next  ease — Weston  v.  City  of  Charleston — is  an 
application  of  the  principle  decided  in  thepreTiooacaaeB  of 
M'balloch  e.  Harjland  and  Oshorn  v.  Banlc  of  the  United 
Statflfl,  that  the  States  have  no  power  bj  taxation  or 
otherwise  to  retard,  impede,  borden,  or  in  any  manner 
control^  the  operation  of  the  constitutional  laws  enacted 
by  Congress  to  carry  into  ezecntion  the  powers  vested  in 
the  General  GoTemment" 

The  case  of  Weston  v.  Charleston  is  important  beoanse 
It  is  the  first  declaration  by  the  Supreme  Conrt  of  the 
doctrine  now  nniversally  acknowledged  and  understood, 
that  neither  the  States  nor  their  municipalities  can  tax 
United  States  bonds,  stocks  or  securities  isued  by  the 
General  Government  to  borrow  money  or  otherwise  con- 
duct its  constitutional  operations. 

The  case  should  be  read  in  connection  with  M*Cullooh 
V,  Ifarylaod  *  and  Osbom  «.  Bank  of  the  United  States,* 
on  the  one  hand,  and  with  Providence  Bank  v.  Billings* 
on  the  other. 

To  lawyers  the  case  is  also  important  because  of  its 
definition  (ever  since  accepted)  of  what  constitotes  a 
-^*suity"  and  what  constitutes  a  final"  judgment  of  the 

^Ante,  pp.  2.'5a-298,  and  notes. 
*  Ante,  pp.  4ftS-511,  and  notes. 
^Poit,  pp^  645-65^  and  no  tea 
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highest  court  of  a  State,  which  may  be  reviewed  by  the 
Supremo  Court  uuticr  the  twenty-lifth  section  of  th& 
Judiciary  Act* 


Westoa  and  Otlien     Oi^  of  CharlMtoiL 

[8  mmf  Reporta,  44M8a] 

The  propositions  of  law  decided  are  thus  stated  by 
Mr.  Justice  Curtis  in  his  edition  of  Decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  Uuited  States: 

A  tax  on  stock  of  the  United  States,  held  by  an  ini- 
dividaal  citizen  of  a  State,  is  a  tax  on  the  power  to 
borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States, 
and  cannot  be  levied  by  or  under  the  anthority  of  a 
State  oonsistenily  with  the  Constitntion, 
•  A  judgment  of  the  highest  oonrt  of  a  State,  in  a  pro- 
ceeding for  a  prohibition,  is  a  final "  judgment  in  a 
**  enit"  under  section  25  of  the  Jndioiaiy  Act 

The  city  oonnoil  of  Oharleston,  nnder  State  laws,  hav- 
ine  taxed  certain  interest-pay  ingstocks, 

.       -1  .       1       Btattmimit  at  facte. 

indnding  some  stocks  issned  by  the 
United  States  for  the  national  debt,  Weston,  as  a  holder 
of  snch  United  States  stock,  filed  a  suggestion  in  the 
oonrt  of  common  pleas  to  prohibit  the  collection  of  this 
tax  as  being  nnconstitational.  The  prohibition  being 
granted,  the  city  council  appealed  to  the  Constitutional 
Gonrt^  the  higheat  in  the  State^  and  that  court  having 
decided  the  ordinance  laying  the  tax  to  be  constitutional^ 
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Wttton  sued  out  his  writ  of  error,  under  section  25  of 
the  Judiciary  Act,  to  the  Supreme  Ooart*  of  the  United 
States,  the  opinion  oi  whioh  was  as  follows: 

Mahshalti,  Ohief  Justice.  This  case  was  argued  on 
its  merits  at  a  preceding  term;  but  a  doabt  hav- 
ing ariseii  with  the  court  respecting  its  jurisdic- 
tion in  cases  of  prohibition,  that  doubt  was  suggested  to 
the  bar,  and  a  reargument  was  requested.  It  has  been 
reargued  at  this  term. 

The  power  of  this  court  to  revise  the  judgments  of  a 
State  tribunal  depends  on  the  twentj-fifth  section  of 

the  Judicial  Act  That  section  enacts 

Power  U)  rt-vise  JikIk- 

wih'iLtui''Jf"  judi  *        judgment  or  decree  in 

^  ^  any  suit  in  the  highest  court  of  law  or 

equity  of  a  State  in  whioh  a  decision  in  the  suit  could 
be  had,"  *'  where  is  drawn  in  question  the  validity  of  a 
statute,  or  of  an  authority  exercised  under  any  State,  on 
the  ground  of  their  being  repugnant  to  the  Constitution, 
treaties  or  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  decision  is 
in  favor  of  such  their  validity,*'  '*may  be  reexamined 
and  reversed  or  affirmed  in  t^e  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.*' 
In  this  case  the  city  ordinance  of  Charleston  Is  the  ex- 

*■  The  oourt  wm  oomtituted  m  followH: 

BUBBROD  WASmNOTOM,  n 

William  Johnson,  [ 

Gabriel  Duvali^  ^  A$$ociate  Jtutioei, 

JOWPH  SlOBT, 


I 


Justice  Jolmson  and  Justice  Thompson  diBseotingi 
Mr.  Kobert  Y.  Hayae  appeamd  for  plaintiffs  in  orror. 
Mr.  Henry  N.  Oru^r  aad  Mr.  Hugh  &  Legare  appeared  for  de. 
fendaatt  in  errotv 
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ercise  of  an  "  authority  under  the  Statu  of  South  Caro- 
lina," "the  validity  of  which  luis  been  drawn  in  question 
on  lIh"  L:rouiui  of  its  being  repuf^nant  to  the  Constitu- 
tion,'' and  "  the  decision  is  in  favor  of  its  validity."  Tho 
question,  therefore,  which  was  decided  by  the  Con.  tiiu- 
tional  CuurL  is  the  very  question  on  which  the  revising 
power  of  this  tribunal  is  to  be  exercised, 
and  the  only  iii4u;ry  is,  whether  it  has  ^^*J?sSt'diSJi!^'* 
been  decided  in  a  case  described  in  the 
section  which  authorizes  tho  writ  of  error  that  has  been 
awarded.    Is  a  writ  of  prohibition  a  suit? 

The  term  is  certainly  a  very  comprehensive  one,  and 
is  understood  to  apply  to  any  proceeding  in  a  court  of 
jtusUce  by  which  an  individual  pursues  that  remedy  in  a 
court  of  justice  which  the  law  affords  him.  The  modes 
of  proceeding  may  be  Yarioos,  but  if  a  right  is  litigated 
between  parties  in  a  court  of  justice,  the  proceeding  by 
which  the  decision  of  the  court  is  sought  is  a  suit  The 
question  between  the  partis  is  precisely  the  same  as  it 
would  have  been  in  a  writ  of  replevin,  or  in  an  aolion  ot 
treapass.  The  conatitntioaality  of  the  ordlnanoe  is  con- 
tested;  the  party  aggrieved  by  it  applies  to  a  court;  and 
at  bis  suggestion  a  writ  of  prohibition,  the  appropriate 
remedy,  is  issned.  The  opposite  party  appeals;  and,  in 
the  behest  court,  the  judgment  is  reversed  and  judgment 
given  for  the  defendant  This  judgment  was,  we  thiolc, 
rendered  in  a  rait 

We  think  also  that  it  was  a  final  judgment,  in  the  sense 
in  which  that  term  iiruaed  in  the  twenty-  jaigBi«td». 
fifth  section  of  the  Judicial  Act  If  it 
were  applicable  to  those  judgments  and  decrees  only  in 
which  the  right  was  finally  deoided,  and  conld  never 
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again  be  litigated  between  the  parties,  the  proriBkma  of 
the  section  would  be  confined  within  mnoh  narrower 
limits  than  the  words  imporL,  or  than  Congr^  ooald 
have  intended.  Judgments  in  actions  of  ejectment^  and 
decrees  in  chancery  dismissing  a  bill  without  prejudice, 
however  deeply  tl^i^y  might  affect  rights  protected  by  the 
Gonstitntion,  Iaws»  or  treaties  of  the  United  States,  would 
not  be  subject  to  the  rcTision  of  this  court  A  prohibi- 
tion might  issue,  restraining  a  collector  from  collecting 
duties,  and  this  court  would  not  revise  and  correct  the 
j  adgment  The  word  final  must  be  understood  in  the 
section  under  consideration  as  applying  to  ell  judgmento 
and  decrees  which  determine  the  particular  cause. 

We  think,  then,  that  the  writ  of  error  has  brought  the 
cause  properly  before  this  court. 

This  brings  us  to  the  main  question.  Is  the  stock  is- 
sued for  loans  made  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States  liable  to  be  taxed  by  States  and  corporations? 
Congress  has  power  *'to  borrow  money  on  the  credit 
of  the  United  States."  The  stock  it 


tax  in  question  is  a  tax  upon  the  contract  subsisting  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  individual  It  bears  di- 
rectly upoQ  that  contract,  while  subsisting  and  in  full 
force.  The  power  operates  upon  the  contract  the  instant 
it  is  framed,  and  must  imply  a  right  to  affect  that  contract. 

If  the  States  and  corporations  throughout  the  Union 
pc^ess  the  power  to  tax  a  contract  for  the  loan  of  money, 
what  shall  arrest  this  principle  in  ito  application  to  every 
other  contract  ?  What  measure  can  government  adopt 
wliich  will  not  be  exposed  to  ite  influence  ? 


ICain<|tw«tlon:  Iirtoek 

ifisued  for  loans  to 
Unlteil  StaUw  liable  to 
be  taxed  toyStatetf 


issues  is  the  evidence  of  a  debt  created 
by  the  exercise  of  this  power.  The 
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But  It  If  unnecessary  to  pozsae  this  piindple  tiirongh 
its  diversified  application  to  all  the  contracts  and  to  the 
▼arioos  operations  of  government  No  one  can  be  se« 
lected  which  is  of  more  vital  interest 
to  the  community  than  this  of  borrow-  mdu  of 6uu^j^mS 
ing  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States.  No  power  has  been  conferred  by  the  American 
people  on  their  government,  the  free  and  unburdened 
exercise  of  which  more  deeply  affects  every  member  of 
our  Bepnblic.  In  war,  when  the  honor,  the  safety,  the 
independence  of  the  Nation  are  to  be  defended,  when  all 
its  resources  are  to  be  strained  to  the  utmost^  credit  must 
be  brought  in  aid  of  taxation,  and  the  abundant  revenue 
of  peace  and  prosperity  must  be  anticipated  to  supply 
the  exigencies,  the  urgent  demands  of  the  moment  The 
people,  for  objects  the  most  important  which  can  occur 
in  tile  progress  of  nations,  have  empowered  their  gov- 
ernment to  make  these  anticipations,  *<to  borrow  money 
on  the  credit  of  the  United  States."  ^  .^w^ 

To   Milliara*  every 

Can  anything  be  more  dangerous,  or  gS&'^S^'^I^SS. 
more  injurious,  than  the  admission  of  a     bun^n  it 
principle  which  authorizes  every  State 

J  A-        •  IT   •  very  dangf  rou«. 

and  every  corporation  m  the  Umon, 
which  possesses  the  right  of  taxation,  to  burden  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  power  at  their  discretion  ? 

If  tlie  right  to  impose  the  tax  exists,  it  is  a  right 
wliich  in  its  nature  acknowledges  no  limits.  It  may  be 
carried  to  any  extent,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  or  corporation  which  imposes  it,  wliich  the  will  of 
each  State  and  corporation  may  prescribe.  A  power 
which  is  given  by  the  whole  American  people  for  their 
common  good,  which  is  to  be  exercised  at  the  most  criti- 
cal periods  for  the  most  important  purposes^  on  the  free 
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exercise  of  wbicL  the  interests  certainly,  perhaps  the 
liberty,  of  the  whole  may  depend,  may  be  burdened,  im- 
peded, if  not  arrested,  by  any  of  the  organized  parts  of 
the  Confederacy. 

In  a  society  formed  like  ours  with  one  supreme  govern- 
ment for  national  purposes  and  numerous  State  govern- 
ments for  other  purposes,  m  numy  ruspccts  independent 
and  in  tuo  uncontrolled  cxercij^e  of  many  iraportLint 
powers,  occasional  interferences  ought  not  to  surprise  us. 
The  power  of  taxation  is  one  of  the  most  essential  to  a 

State  and  one  of  the  most  extensive  in 

Attempt  to  Umltpowar     ..  ,.  m  *  * 

itt  tAxaUoa  » delicate   its  Operation.   The  attempt  to  mam- 


tain  a  rale  which  shall  limit  its  exer- 
cise is,  undoubtedly,  amoi^g  the  most  delicate  and  diffi- 
cult duties  which  can  devolve  on  those  whose  province  it 
IB  to  ezponnd  the  aapreme  law  of  the  land  in  its  applica- 
tion to  the  Gum  of  indxTidaals.  This  duty  has  more 
than  onoe  devoid  on  thia  court  In  the  performance 
€i  it  we  have  considered  it  as  a  necessary  consequence 
from  the  supremacy  of  the  government  of  the  whole, 
that  its  action  in  the  exercise  of  its  leigitimate  powers 
should  be  free  and  unembarrassed  by  any  conflicting 
powers  in  the  possession  of  its  parts;  that  the  powm  of 
a  State  cannot  rightfully  be  so  exercised  ss  to  impede 
and  obstruct  the  free  course  of  those  measures  which  the 
government  of  the  States  united  may  rightfully  adopt 
This  subject  was  brought  before  the  court  in  the  case 

iio«iioch«.iuiyi.nd  M'CuUoch  V,  The  Stoto  of  Mary- 
**««™^  land  (4  Wheaton,  310),  when  it  was 

thoroughly  argued  and  deliberately  considered.  The 
question  decided  in  that  case  bears  a  near  resemblance 
to  that  which  is  involved  in  this.  It  was  discussed  at 
the  bar  in  all  its  relations  and  examined  by  the  court 
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Trith  ifo  Qtmost  Attention.  We  will  not  repeat  the  rea^ 
aoning  which  coadooted  us  to  the  conolosion  thus  formed  \ 
bat  that  oonolasion  was  that*'  all  subjects  over  which  the 
soTcreign  povver  of  a  State  extends  are  objeotsof  taxation ; 
bat  those  o?er  which  it  does  not  extend  are  npon  the 
Bonndest  principles  exempt  from  taxation."  The  sov- 
ereignty of  a  State  extends  to  eyerytbing  which  exists 
by  its  own  anthoritj,  or  is  introdooed  by  its  permission; 
but  not**  to  those  means  which  are  employed  by  Congress 
to  carry  into  execution  powers  conferred  on  that  body 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States."  **  The  attempt  to 
use  "  the  power  of  taxation  **  on  the  means  employed  by 
the  government  of  the  Union,  in  pursuance  of  the  Con- 
stitution, is  itself  an  abuse  because  it  is  the  usurpation 
of  a  power  which  the  people  of  a  single  State  cannot 
give." 

The  court  said  in  that  case  that  **  the  States  have  no 
power,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  to  retard,  impede,  bur- 
den or  in  any  manner  control  the  operation  of  the 
constitutional  laws  enacted  by  Congress  to  carry  into 
execution  the  powers  vested  in  the  General  Govern- 
ment." 

We  retain  the  opinions  which  were  then  expressed.  A 
contract  made  by  the  government,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
power,  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States,  is,  undoubtedly,  independent  of  the  will  of  any 
State  in  which  the  individual  who  lends  may  reside,  and 
is,  undoubtedly,  an  operation  ^sential  to  the  important 
objects  for  which  the  government  was  created.  It  ought, 
therefore,  on  the  principles  settled  in  the  case  of  M'Cul- 
loch  V.  State  of  Maryland,  to  bo  exempt  from  State  taxa- 
tion, and,  consequently,  from  being  taxed  by  corporations 
deriving  their  power  from  States. 
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It  IB  admitted  that  the  power  of  the  government  to  bor- 
Power  toborm.  „.on.y  w»iir  mottoj  oanttot  be  directly  opposed, 
5L«.ol"be'diV;;uTor  *nd  that  aajr  law  directly  obstraet- 
iiidir«a««roviMMed.      jj^^     operation  woold  be  Yoid;  hot  a 

distinction  Is  taken  betweei^  direct  opposition  and  thoee 
measnres  which  may  oonaeqaentially  affect  it;  that  ia^ 
that  a  law  prohibiting  loans  to  the  United  States  would 
be  void,  bat  a  tax  on  them  to  any  amount  is  allowable. 

It  is,  we  think,  impossible  not  to  perceive  the  intimate 
connection  which  exists  between  these  two  modes  of  act> 
ing  on  the  subject 

It  is  not  the  want  of  original  power  in  an  independent 
sovereign  State,  to  prohibit  loans  to  a  foreign  govern^ 
ment^  which  restrains  the  Legislature  from  direct  opposi> 
tion  to  those  made  by  the  United  States.  The  restraint 
PM  to  borrow  "  imposed  by  our  Constitution.  The 
j8a%<S?yti>&  American  people  have  conferred  the 
n^uaaoMA.  power  of  borrowing  money  on  their 

government,  and,  by  making  that  government  supreme^ 
have  shielded  its  action,  in  the  exercise  of  this  power, 
from  the  action  of  the  local  governments.  The  grant  of 
the  power  is  incompatible  with  a  restraining  or  control- 
ling power;  and  the  declaration  of  supremacy  is  a  deola* 
ration  that  no  such  restraining  or  controlling  power  shall 
be  exercised. 

The  right  to  tax  the  contract  to  any  eitent,  when 
made^  must  operate  upon  the  power  to  borrow  before  it 
is  exercised,  and  have  a  sensible  influence  on  the  con< 
tract  The  extent  of  this  influence  depends  on  the  wiU 
of  a  distinct  governraent  To  any  extent,  however  in< 
considerable,  it  is  a  burden  on  the  operations  of  govern- 
ment. It  may  be  carried  to  an  extent  which  shall  arrest 
them  entirely. 
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It  is  adniiitt (1  Dv  fhe  counsel  for  the  defendants  that 
the  power  to  tax  stock,  must  affect  tho 

,  I     I  -11    1  I  Point  ;nii(l«>  !iy  counsel 

terms  on  wbich  loans  will  be  made;    for  defoodanf  ao- 

but  this  objection,  it  is  said,  has  no 

more  weight,  when  urged  against  the  application  of  an 

acknowledged  power  to  government  stock,  than  if  urged 

against  its  application  to  lands  sold  by  the  United 

States. 

The  distinction  is,  we  think,  apparent.  When  lands 
are  sold,  no  connection  remains  between  the  purchaser 

and  the  government.  The  lands  purchased  became  a 
part  of  the  mass  of  property  in  the  country,  with  no  im- 
plied exemption  from  common  burdens.  All  lands  are 
derived  froui  tlio  ^ameral  or  particular  government,  and 
all  iasuls  are  subject  to  Lu-\atiuii.  Lands  sold  are  in  tlic 
condition  of  tnouey  borrowed  and  repaid.  Its  liability 
to  taxation,  in  any  form  it  may  Lbuu  assume,  is  not<iues- 
tioned.  The  connection  between  tho  borrower  and  the 
lender  is  dissolved.  It  is  no  burden  on  loans,  it  is  no 
impediment  to  the  power  of  borrowing, 
that  the  money,  when  repaid,  loses  its  fi^n  X°goveratnl!^t 

^.        ,  -  different  frorn  tax  on 

exemption  nom  tazaUon.  Snt  a  tax  luxk  which  govem- 


npoa  debts  due  from  the  goverament 
stands,  we  think,  on  very  different  principles  from  a  tax 
on  lands  which  the  government  has  sold. 

''The  Federalist*'  has  been  quoted  in  the  argument, 
and  an  eloquent  and  well  merited  eulogy  has  been  be- 
stowed on  the  great  statesman  who  is  supposed  to  be  the 
author  of  the  number  from  which  the  quotati<Hi  was 
made.  This  high  authority  was  also  relied  upon  in  the 
case  of  M*€nUooh  v.  The  State  of  Maryland,  and  was 
considered  by  the  court  Without  repeating  what  was 
then  said,  we  refer  to  it  as  exhibiting  our  view  of  tho 
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sentiments  expressed  on  this  snbjeot  by  the  aathors  of 
that  work. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  a  tax  on  stock  conies  ^vitliia 
irooUoobn  VM7lMd  exceptions  staled  in  the  case  of 

AOMeiopoiiit.  l\rCulloch  V.  The  State  of  Maryland. 

"We  do  not  think  so.  The  Rank  of  the  United  States  is 
an  instrument  essential  to  the  fiscal  operations  of  the 
government,  and  the  power  which  might  be  exercised  to 
its  destruction  was  denied.  But  property  acquired  by 
that  corporation  in  a  State  was  supposed  to  be  placed  in 
the  same  condition  with  property  acquired  by  an  indi- 
▼idaal. 

The  tax  on  government  stock  is  tbonght  by  this  court 
to  be  a  tax  on  the  contract,  a  tax  on  the  poirer  to  bor- 
row money  on  the  credit  of  the  XTntted  States,  and,  con- 
sequently, to  be  repugnant  to  the  Gonstitution.' 

We  are,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  the  judgment  of  the 
GonstitQtional  Conrt  of  the  State  of  South  Garolina,  re- 
▼ersing  the  order  made  by  the  Conrt  of  Common  Pleas, 
awarding  a  prohibition  to  the  city  connoil  of  Charleston 
to  restrain  them  from  levying  a  tax  imposed  on  six  and 
seven  per  cent  stock  of  the  United  States,  under  an  or- 
dinance to  raise  supplies  to  the  nse  of  the  city  of  Charles- 
ton for  the  year  1828,  is  erroneous  in  this:  that  the  said 
CoDstitotional  Conrt  adjudged  that  the  said  ordinance 
was  not  repugnant  to  the  Constitotion  of  the  United 
States;  whereas,  this  court  is  of  opinion  that  such  re- 
pugnancy does  existw  We  are,  therefore,  of  opinion  that 
the  said  judgment  ought  to  be  reversed  and  annnlled, 
and  the  cause  remanded  to  the  Constitutional  Court  for 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  that  farther  proceedinga 
may  be  had  therein  according  to  law. 

  * 

1  Miller  on  Guust.  of  U.  S.  iot. 
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Refenriiig  to  the  dedaion  in  this  case,  Coolej  says: 
"  This  principle  is  unqaestionably  sound,  but  a  great  deal 
of  ditiicuity  has  been  experienced  in  consequence  of  it^ 
trader  the  law  of  Con  gress  establishiiigf  the  National  Bink- 

ing  System,  which  undertakes  to  subject  the  National 
Banks  to  State  taxation,  but  at  the  same  tiino  to  guard 
those  institutions  against  uniust  discriminations,  by  pro- 
viding that  their  shares  shall  only  be  taxed  at  the  place 
where  the  bank  is  located,  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
shares  in  the  State  banks  are  taxed.  The  difficulty  is  in 
harmonizing  the  State  and  National  laws  on  the  subject.'* 
Const.  Lira.  482,  note  2.  See  ante,  pp.  252,  253,  288,  and 
notes  as  to  State's  power  of  taxation. 

Several  important  cases  have  arisen  under  the  present 
national  currency  and  banking  acts.  In  the  first  of  these 
the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  took  a  distinction  be- 
tween a  tax  on  United  States  stock  eo  nominsy  which  was 
the  case  of  Weston  v.  Charleston,  and  one  on  the  actual 
Taloe  of  the  capital  stock  of  a  bank,  part  of  whose  prop- 
erty was  in  fact  invested  in  United  States  stock,  and  held 
a  tax  of  the  latter  description  valid.  This  decision  was 
reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
Bank  of  Commerce  v.  Nevr  York,  2  Black,  620.  A  stat- 
ute was  then  passed  by  the  State  Legislature  taxing  the 
banks  on  a  tfolttation  equal  to  the  amount  of  their  capital 
stock  paid  in,  or  secured  to  be  paid  in,  and  their  surplus 
earnings,"  etc.  This  also  having  been  upheld  by  the 
courts  of  the  State,  was  declared  ov  the  Supreme  Court 
to  be  a  tax  on  the  property  of  the  oanks,  and  therefore, 
like  the  previous  one,  invalid,  when  that  property  con- 
sisted of  f  nited  States  stock.  Bank  Tax  Case,  2* Wall. 
2U0;  Kent,  Lorn.  (12th  Ed.),  1,429,  note  1.  On  this  point 
see  also  The  Banks  v.  The  Mayor,  7  Wall.  10;  Bank  v. 
Supervisors,  7  Wall.  26. 

It  is  also  decided  that  the  income  derived  from  United 
States  bonds,  certificates  of  stock  and  other  s«H3urities  of 
the  government  cannot  be  taxed,  as  such  a  tax  would  not 
be  consistent  with  the  constitutional  power  '*to  borrow 
money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  inasmuch  as  if 
the  States  possessed  such  a  power  they  could,  practically, 
OAciude  such  securities  from  tiieir  markets.    Bank  of 
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Oommeroe  v.  New  York,  S  Black,  630;  Bank  Tax  Caae, 

a  Wall.  200;  The  Banks  v.  The  Mayor,  T  Wall.  16. 

"  A  great  many  decisions  have  been  mode  to  sf^ttlo 
this  doctrine.  The  States  have  been  fertile  in  constantly 
doTising  many  means  to  tax  banks,  if  possible,  and  the 
reoent  volumes  of  reports  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  full 
of  cases  having  rolation  to  such  attempts,  and  the  dis- 
cussions which  they  have  elicited.  One  case  which  may 
be  referrod  to  in  this  connection  is  that  of  The  People  r. 
Wearer,  100  U.  S.  539."  Miller  on  Const,  of  U.  S.  25&. 
See  Story,  Com.  on  Const,  II,  ch.  XIV,  ^  W2  et  seq.; 
Thorpe,  Const.  Hist,  of  U.  S.,  11,  507,  and  note  3;  Judson 
on  Taxation,  6,  7,  8, 17.  The  taxing  power  of  the  States 
is  elaborately  considered  and  i)riop cases  reviewed  by  Mr. 
Justice  Gray  i!i  Hrocklin  v.  Tennf^ssee,  117  V.  S.  151. 

Tlio  followini;  are  leading:  cases  relatini^  to  Iho  power 
of  Luxation  by  Congrubs  and  limitations  upon  the  power 
of  the  States:  State  Tax  on  Foreign-Held  Bonds,  15 
Wallnco,  nno  (!^72\  Taxation  of  propi^rtv  of  interstate 
telegraph  companies:  St.  Louis  v.  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company,  14S  U.  S.  92  (lbl>2;,  and  cases  cited 
(an^,  p.  253  and  note).  Power  of  Congress  to  impose  a 
tax  on  the  amount  or  notes  of  any  State  bank  or  State 
banivinfj  association,  used  for  circulation:  Veazie  Bank 
V.  Fenno,  8  WaUace,  633  (ISCU);  atlirmed,  ^iational 
Bank  v.  United  States,  101  U.  8. 1  (1879);  Head-Money 
Gaaea,  112  U.  S.  5^0-96  (18S4);  and  comments  of  Miller, 
X,  on  the  case  of  Veazie  bank  v.  Fenno,  svpra;  Weston  v. 
City  of  Charleston,  2  Peters, 2'kd,supra:  Bank  Tax  Case, 
2  Wallace,  200  (1804);  Van  Allen  v.  Assessors,  8  Wmll- 
aco,  573  (18(j5).  Shares  of  stock  in  a  national  bank  are 
not  snhjeet  to  taxation  by  the  States  \^'it]lout  the  consent 
of  Congn  ss:  Talbott  y.  Silver  Bow  County,  139  U.  S. 
438-48  (1591),  Brewer,  J.  Capitation  State  tax  on  inter- 
state uassongers  invalid :  Crandall  v.  State  of  Nevada, 
C,  Wallace,  35  (1807).  Constitutional  limits  on  power  oi 
taxation:  See  Thaver.  Casps  on  Constitutional  Law, 
1190-1431;  liussell,* Police  Power  of  the  State,  154, 156. 

BEFEBBNCES   TO   WS8I0N  AND  OTHERS  «.  CITY  OF 
CHARLESTON,  IN  MARSHALL  MEMORIAL. 

JadgoWiUiam  A.KeCofaaiB»11»M«;  Immo     PhilUps,  Bw^  H,  880. 
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THE  ISSUE  BY  A  STATE  OF  PAPER  MONEY 
OA  THE  CREDIT  OF  THE  STATE  IS  THE 
EMISSION  OF  -BILLS  OF  CREDIT,"  AND 
VIOLATES  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

The  next  case — Craig  «.  State  of  Miasouri — has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  one  that  first  determined  the 
meaning  of  bills  of  credit^*'  as  those  words  are  used  in 
the  ConstitatioD  of  the  United  States.  Among  the  pro- 
hibitions npon  the  States  in  that  instrument  are  the  fol- 
lowing: **No  State  shall  coin  money;  emit  bills  of 
credit;  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender 
in  payment  of  debts.*** 

After  a  thorough  consideration  in  the  present  case  of 
the  origin,  cause  and  purpose  of  this  prohibition  and  of 
the  language  in  which  it  is  expressed,  the  conclusion  is 
reached  that  it  was  aimed  at  the  creation  on  the  credit 
of  a  State  of  paper  money  intended  for  circulation  as 
currency  among  the  people,  whether  interest- bearing  or 
not,  and  whether  made  a  lawful  tender  for  debts  or  not 
The  judgment  of  the  court  that  the  certificates  in  ques- 
tion, issued  under  the  Missouri  Act  of  1821,  were  "  bills 
of  credit"  within  the  prohibitory  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, has,  we  believe,  never  been  doubted.  The  decision 
in  Craig  v.  Missouri  was  reviewed  and  reaffirmed  four 
years  later  in  Byrne  v.  Missouri.'  These  decisions  effect- 
ually stopped  the  States  from  the  direct  creation  and 
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issue  of  paper  oorrenoy  on  the  ovedit  of  the  State  foroir- 
calation  aa  money. 

Instead  of  this,  some  States  adopted  the  polio  j  of  char- 
tering State  hanking  corporations  empowered  to  iasoe 
hills  intended  to  drcniate  as  cnrrenoy.  The  general 
power  of  a  State^  in  the  ahsenoe  of  special  restrictions  in 
its  own  Constitution  to  chapter  snch  corporations  not 
owned  by  the  State  itself,  is  not  questioned. 

Within  a  few  years  after  the  decision  of  Craig  v.  Mts- 
sonri  and  of  Byrne  o.  Missonri,  there  came  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  the  case  of  Briscoe  «.  The  Bank  of  Kentucky.^ 
The  State  of  Kentucky  chartered  this  bank,  owned  its 
capital  stock,  funds  and  secnrities,  appointed  its  officers, 
authorized  it  to  emit  bills  to  circulate  as  money,  made 
them  a  logal  tender  in  payment  on  execution,  and  im- 
posed a  penalty  for  refusing  to  take  them.  The  Ken- 
tucky case  was  first  argned  when  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
was  on  the  bench.  A  re-argument  was  ordered,  but  be- 
fore it  took  place  Marshall  had  been  succeeded  by  Taney 
as  Chief  Justice,  and  there  were  other  changes  in  the 
personnd  of  the  court. 

The  majority  of  the  court  distinguished  the  Kentucky 
case  from  the  Missouri  cases,  and  held  that  as  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  did  not  forbid  a  State  to 
incorporate  such  a  banlc,  the  State  had,  as  an  incident  of 
soTereignty,  the  power  to  do  80,  and  that  bills  issued  by 
the  bank  on  the  credit  of  the  bank,  and  containing  no 
pledge  of  the  credit  of  the  State,  were  not  bills  of  credit 
issued  by  a  State  on  the  faith  of  the  State,  and  hence  wem 
not  bills  of  credit  within  the  prohibition  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  The  majority  opinion,  delivered 
by  Mr.  Justice  ^fcLoan,  declared  that  Craig  v.  Missouri 

111  Petoi^  837  (18S7). 
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did  not  conflict  with  the  TCciitncky  case.  Mr.  Justico 
Story  delivered  aa  elaborate  and  vigorous  dissent,  con- 
taining this  remarkable  statement  at  its  close :  "  Mr.  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  is  not  here  to  speak  for  himself;  and 
knowing  full  well  the  grounds  of  his  opinion,  in  which  I 
concurred,  that  this  act  is  unconstitutional,  I  have  felt  an 
earnest  desire  to  vindicate  his  memory  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  rashness,  or  want  of  deep  reflection.  JTad  he  been 
living  he  would  have  spoken  in  the  joint  names  of  ma 
both.'" 


i8toi7,  Life  ud  Letter^  II.  oh.  TI,  pp.  909-S77.  Stoiy  dli* 
aented  In  thne  oonstftntioiialoplDfons  at  Jaauujr  tarm,  1887— llUa 

V.  New  York  (11  Peters,  108).  Kentucky  Bank  Gmw  (Id.  and 
Charles  River  Bridge  Caso  (Id.  420).  Kent  wrote  Story  Juno  2^,  1837, 
and  referred  to  tlie  Bridge  Case  and  Bank  Case  "as  alarming  and 
distreKing."  (Story,  Life  and  Letters,  II,  270.)  Story  declared, 
'*TImi6  will  Boti  I  fear,  ever  in  oar  day  bo  any  oaoe  in  wht<A  a  law 
of  a  State  or  of  Ck)ngre8B  will  be  declared  nnoonatltutional,  for  tiio 
old  constitutional  doctrines  are  fast  fading  away.  TikUxhI,  on  my 
return  homo,  1  cnue  to  the  conclusion  to  resign.  But  ujy  friends 
have  interposed,  and  I  shall  reniuin  on  the  Bench,  at  leaat  for  the 
pteeent"  (Utter  Hay  10»  1887,  Id.  879)l  « I  am  the  last  of  tbo  old 
laoe  of  jndgea  I  stand  their  solitary  repreaentatiTa  with  a  pained 
heart,  and  a  subdued  confidenco."   (Id.  277.) 

We  may  venture  to  remark  that  extn^rienoe  has  shown  that  ^ 
Justice  Story  s  alarms  were  uafoimded.  It  may,  we  think,  safely  be 
said  that  profesBlonal  and  pubtio  sentlmmt  has  snstafned  the  do> 
oiaion  in  the  Chatlea  River  Bridge  Casei  and  remains  divided  as  to 
the  question  whether  in  principle  the  Kentucky  Bank  Case  U  in 
actual  conflict  with  the  Missouri  cases.  The  doctrlno  in  the  Miln 
case  as  explained,  adjusted  and  applied  in  subsequent  cases  is  per- 
liape  the  wiaaat  and  beet  demarkatton  praoUoablo  between  the  com- 
peting powers  of  the  Fedoal  and  State  goremments  revpeoting  the 
subject>matter  involved,— the  power  o'^  r onf^rcsa  over  Commerce 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  Folioe  power  oX  the  States  on  the  otiier* 
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Craig  Mid  Otboni  r.  TIm  8toto  ofKliioazl* 

Januarj  Tenn,  UMl 

[4  Petere'  Reports,  41 1-485.) 

The  propositions  of  law  decided  are  thus  stated  by  Mr. 
Jnstice  Curtis  in  his  edition  of  DeoiBioiia  of  the  finpreme 
Ooart  of  the  United  States: 

Certificates  issued  by  the  State  of  Missouri,  in  .sums  not 
exceeding  ten  dollars,  nor  loss  than  fifty  cents,  re- 
ceivable  in  payment  of  all  State,  county,  and  town 
dues,  etc.,  the  faith  and  funds  of  the  Stiite  being 
pledged  for  their  redemption,  were  held  to  bo  bills 
of  credit,"  the  eniission  of  which  was  prohibited  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  Uniteil  Stiites. 

A  promissory  note  given  to  the  State  in  exchange  for 
such  certificates  is  void. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  record  should  state,  in 
terms,  that  the  validity  o:  a  State  law  \^  ;is  (|iajbLiuned 
on  the  ground  of  its  repugnancy  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States;  it  is  sullicient  if  the  record 
shoNv.s  il  uuisL  liavti  been  so,  and  ihaL  Luu  decision  wa^i 
in  favor  of  the  validity  of  the  State  law. 

If,  by  consent,  the  court  tried  the  case  without  a  jury, 
the  facts  found  by  the  court  and  placed  on  the  record 
are  to  bo  considered  as  showing  what  questions  were 
made. 

In  1821  the  State  of  Mitsonri  establiehed  loan  ofBoe^ 
from  which  certificates  of  indebtedness  issaed  bearing 
two  per  cent,  interest^  and  reoeiTable  for  debts  due  the 
State.  Craig  and  others  borrowed  some  of  these  certifi* 
cates,  and  gave  their  note  therefor.  The  note  was  not 
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paid,  and  the  State  sued  them.  The  St^te  coarts  having 
decided  against  Craig,  he  sued  out  his  writ  of  error  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  CJourt'  the  opinion  of  which 
was  given  as  follows: 

Maxbhall,  Ohief  Jmtioe.  This  is  a  writ  of  error  to  a 
judgment  rendered  in  the  court  of  lait  reeort,  in 
the  State  of  Hiasonri,  affirming  a  judgment  ob- 
tained by  the  State  in  one  of  ita  inferior  coarte  against 
Hiram  Craig  and  others,  on  a  promissory  note. 

The  judgment  is  in  these  words:  **  And  afterwards, 
at  a  oonrt,"  eto.,  **  the  parties  came  into  eonrt  by  their 
attorneys,  and,  neither  party  desiring  a  jury,  the  oanse 
is  submitted  to  the  oonrt;  therefore,  all  and  singular  the 
matters  and  things  being  seen  and  heard  by  the  oonrt^ 
it  is  fonnd  by  them  that  the  said  defendants  did  assame 
npon  themselyes,  in  manner  and  form  as  the  plaintiff  by 
her  counsel  alleged.  And  the  court  also  find  that  the 
consideration,  for  which  the  writing  declared  npon  and 
the  assumpsit  was  made,  was  for  the  loan  of  loan-office 
certificates,  loaned  by  the  State  at  her  loan  office  at 
Ohariton;  which  certificates  were  issued,  and  the  loan 
made,  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by  an  act  of  the  Legis- 

iTbe  oonrt  waa  oooitituted  m  follows: 

3i3m  mapbhai  i^  Chi^Judkt, 
WnxiAX  JomreoN, 
Oabbiel  Duvali^ 

jot-Fpn  Story, 

SiUTU  TaoMl'SO.N, 

John  McLean, 
Hssar  BAUvwur, 
Ifr  Jnitloo  TbompMm,  Mr.  Jutioe  JobnioD  and  If r.  Jwttoe  UoLaan 

dLssenting. 

Mr  Shpffey  ap{)eare(l  for  plaintiff  in  error. 
Mr.  Xhotuaa  U.  BeotoD  for  defeudant  in  error. 
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lature  of  the  said  State  of  Missouri,  approved  the  twenty- 
ecvcntli  day  of  June,  1S21,  entitled  '  Aq  Act  for  the 
Establishment  of  Loan  Offices,'  and  the  acts  amendatory 
and  supplementary  thereto;  and  the  court  do  further  find 
that  the  plaintiff  has  sustained  damages  by  reason  of  the 
non-performance  of  the  assumptions  and  undertakings  of 
ihem,  the  said  defendants,  to  the  sum  of  two  hnndied 
and  tbirty-seTen  dollars  and  seTenty-nine  oent^  and  do 
assess  her  damages  to  that  sum.  Therefore  it  is  consid- 
ered,**  &o. 

The  first  inquiry  is  into  the  jnrisdiotion  of  the  court. 

The  twenty-fifth  section  of  the  Jndicial  Act  declares 
^  that  a  final  judgment  or  decree,  in  any  suit  in  the  high> 
est  court  of  law  or  equity  of  a  State^  in  which  a  decision 
in  the  suit  could  be  had,  where  is  drawn  in  question" 

the  validity  of  a  statute  of,  or  an  authority  exercised 
under,  any  State,  on  the  ground  of  their  being  repugnant 
to  the  Constitution,  treaties,  or  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  decision  in  favor  of  such  their  validity,'*  "may 
be  re<ezamined,  and  reversed  or  afilrmed,  in  the  Supreme 
Conrt  of  the  United  States." 

To  give  jurisdiction  to  this  conrt  it  must  appear  in  the 

AnrtbacourtotntM.  word,  1,  That  the  Validity  of  a  stat- 
riMttottMi  tai  tS^w  jijg  gji^te  of  Missouri  was  drawn 

in  question,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  repugnant  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States;  9.  That  the  decision 
was  in  favor  of  its  validity. 

L  To  determine  whether  the  validity  of  a  statute  of 
the  State  was  drawn  in  qnssUon,  it  will  be  proper  to  in- 
spect the  pleadings  in  the  cause,  as  well  as  the  judgment 
of  the  court 

The  declaration  is  on  a  promissory  note,  dated  on  the 
first  day  of  August^  1822^  promising  to  pay  to  the  State 
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of  Missouri,  on  the  first  day  of  November,  1822,  at  tbeloaa 
office  in  Chariton,  the  sum  of  $199.99,    „        .  _ 

'  '     PlMdinn  In  tbe  cautia 

and  tho  two  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  ^JSj^Stci'Mjlk 
interest  accruing  on  the  certificates  bor-  tmpvAmO. 
rowed,  from  the  first  of  October,  1821.  This  note  is 
obviously  triven  for  certificates  loaned  under  tho  "Act 
for  tho  Establishment  of  Loan  Ollices."  That  act  directs 
that  loans  on  personal  securities  shall  be  made  of  sums 
less  than  $200.  This  note  is  for  $199.90. 
The  act  directs  that  the  certificates  is- 
sued by  the  State  shall  carry  two  per  cent,  interest  from 
the  date,  which  interest  shall  be  calculated  on  the  amount 
of  the  loan.  The  note  promises  to  repay  the  sum,  with 
the  two  per  cent  interest^  accmitig  on  the  certificates 
borrowed,  from  the  first  day  of  October,  1S21.  It  can- 
not be  doubted  that  tiie  declaration  is  on  a  note  given  in 
pursuance  of  the  act  which  has  been  mentioned. 

I?either  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  plea  of  non  assump* 
sit  allowed  the  defendants  todraw  into 
question,  at  the  trial,  the  Yalidity  of  the  Sf^^ta'cS^SS 

..  .  ,  ,  ,  tion  ▼alldltr  of  coDsld- 

consideration  on  which  tbe  note  was  eratirD..fii,e contract 

itself,  and  Uio  const i- 

^▼en.  Everything  which  disaffirms  the  j^'iSSh^Ttorii^tel 
contract,  everything  which  shows  it  to 
be  void,  may  be  given  in  evidence  on  the  general  issne 
in  an  action  of  assumpsit  The  defendants,  therefore, 
were  at  liberty  to  question  the  validity  of  the  considera- 
tion which  was  the  foundation  of  tbe  contract,  and  the 
constitutionality  of  the  law  in  which  it  originated. 
Have  they  done  so? 

Had  the  cause  been  tried  before  a  jury,  the  regular 
course  would  have  been  to  move  tbe  court  to  instruct  the 
jury  that  the  act  of  assembly,  in  pursuance  of  which  the 
note  was  given,  was  repugnant  to  tbe  Constitution  of  the 
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United  States,  and  to  except  to  the  charge  of  the  judges, 

if  in  favor  of  its  validity ;  or  a  spc- 


cial  verdict  might  have  been  found  by 
the  jury,  stating  the  act  of  assembly,  the  execution  of 
the  note  in  paymmt  of  certificates  loaned  in  pursuance 
of  that  act,  and  referring  its  validity  to  the  court.  The 
one  course  or  the  other  would  have  shown  that  the  valid- 
ity of  the  act  of  assembly  was  drawn  into  i]uestion,  on 
the  ground  of  iLs  repugnancy  to  the  ronsLiLulion  ;  and 
that  the  decision  of  the  court  was  in  favor  of  lU  Viilid- 
ity.  i^ut  the  one  course  or  the  other  would  have  required 
both  a  court  and  jury.  Neither  could  be  pursued  where 
the  office  of  the  jury  was  performed  by  the  court.  In 
such  a  case,  the  obvious  snbstitnte  for  an  instruction  to 
the  jury,  or  a  special  verdict,  is  a  statement  by  the  court 
of  the  points  in  oontrovers/  on  which  its  judgment  is 
founded.  This  may  not  be  the  ngtxal  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, bat  it  is  an  obvious  mode;  and  if  the  oonrt  of  the 
State  has  adopted  it^  this  court  cannot  give  up  snbstanee 
for  totvL 

The  argnments  of  connsel  cannot  be  spread  on  the  rec* 
ofd.  The  points  urged  in  argument  cannot  appear.  But 
the  motives  stated  by  the  court  on  the  record  for  its 

n   rrth«»nwBad-  which  form  a  part  of 

iS'^liiioiur^  oo««rt  the  j  udgraent  itself,  most  be  considered 

as  ezhibitmg  the  points  to  which  those 
arguments  were  directed,  and  the  judgment  as  showing 
the  decision  of  the  oonrt  upon  those  points.  There  was 
no  jury  to  find  the  facts  and  refer  the  law  to  the  oonrt; 
hot  if  the  oonrt  which  was  substitnted  for  the  jury  has 
found  the  facts  on  which  its  judgment  was  rendered,  its 
finding  must  be  equivalent  to  the  finding  of  a  jury.  Has 
the  court)  then,  substituting  itself  for  a  jury,  placed  facts 
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upon  the  record,  which,  connected  with  (he  pleadings, 
show  that  the  act  in  pnranance  of  which  this  note  was 
ezeoated  was  drawn  into  question,  on  the  groand  of  its 
i  Lpugnancy  to  the  Constitution? 

After  finding  that  the  defendants  did  assume  upon 
themBelTCB,  etc^,  the  court  proceeds  to  find  ''that  the 
coDsideration,  for  which  the  writing  declared  u|x>n  and 
the  aBBumprit  was  made,  was  the  loan  of  loan-office 
certificates  loaned  by  the  State  at  her  loan  office 
at  Chariton;  which  certificates  were  i88aed,and  the  loan 
made,  in  the  manner  pointed  out  hj  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  said  State  of  Miasoari,  approved  the  27th  of 
June,  1831,  entitled,**  etc 

Why  did  not  the  court  stop  immediately  after  the 
usual  finding  that  the  defendants  assumed  upon  them- 
selves? Why  proceed  to  find  that  the  note  was  given 
for  loan-office  certificates  issued  under  the  act  con^ 
tended  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  loaned  in  pur- 
suance of  that  act|  if  the  matter  thus  found  was  irrelevant 
to  the  question  they  were  to  decide  ? 

Snppcee  the  statement  made  by  the  court  to  be  con- 
tained in  the  verdict  of  a  jury  which  concludes  with  re- 
ferring to  the  court  the  validity  of  the  note  thus  taken 
in  pursuance  of  the  act;  would  not  such  a  verdict  bring 
the  constitutionality  of  the  aot>  as  well  as  its  construc- 
tion, directly  before  the  court  ?  We  think  it  wcNild;  such 
a  verdict  would  find  that  the  consideration  of  the  note 
was  loan-office  certificates,  issued  and  loaned  in  the  man- 
ner prescribed  by  the  act  What  could  be  referred  to  the 
court  by  such  a  verdict  but  the  obligation  of  the  law  ? 
It  finds  that  the  certificates  for  which  the  note  was 
given  were  issued  in  pursuance  of  the  act,  and  that 
the  contract  was  made  in  conformity  with  it  Admit 
10 
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the  obligation  of  the  act,  and  the  Terdiot  is  for  the  plaint- 
iff; denj  its  obligation,  and  the  verdiot  is  for  the  defend- 
ant On  what  ground  can  its  obligation  be  contested 
bat  its  repngnanoy  to  the  Constitation  <^  the  United 
States  ?  1^0  other  is  saggested.  At  any  rate  it  is  open 
to  that  objection.  If  it  be^  in  truth,  repugnant  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  that  repugnancy  might 
have  been  urged  in  the  State,  and  may,  consequently,  be 
urged  in  this  court;  since  it  is  presented  by  the  facts  in 
the  record,  which  were  found  by  the  court  that  tried  the 
cause. 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that,  in  point  of  fact»  the  con-  . 
stitutionalitj  of  the  act,  ander  which  the  certificates 
were  issued  that  formed  the  consideration  of  this  note, 
constituted  the  cmly  real  question  made  by  the  parties, 

BMOfdtobeiaqtMttd.  ^^^^  ^^^^  qucstion  decided  by 

the  court.  But  the  record  is  to  be  in- 
spected with  judicial  eyes;  and  as  it  does  not  state  in  ex- 
press terms  that  this  point  was  made,  it  has  been  con- 
tended that  this  court  cannot  assume  the  fact  that  it  was 
made  or  determined  in  the  tribunal  of  the  State. 

The  record  shows  distinctly  that  this  point  existed,  and 
that  no  other  did  exist;  the  special  statement  of  facts 
made  by  the  court,  as  exhibiting  the  foundation  of  its 
judgment,  contains  this  point  and  no  other.   The  record 

whatibdiwafSABM.   ^^^'^^  clearly  that  the  cause  did  depend, 

and  must  depend,  on  this  point  alone. 
If  in  such  a  case  the  more  omission  of  the  court  of  Mis- 
souri to  say,  in  terms,  that  the  act  of  the  Legislature  was 
constitutional,  withdraws  that  point  from  the  cause,  or 
must  close  the  judicial  eyes  of  the  appellate  tribunal  ujx)n 
it,  nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  that  the  provisions 
of  the  CktustitatioQ,  and  of  an  act  of  Gongrees,  may  be 
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always  evaded ;  and  may  be  ofLuu,as  u  o  think  Lbo^  would 
be  in  this  case,  unintentionally  defeated. 

But  this  question  has  frequently  occurred;  and  has,  wo 
think,  been  frequently  decided  in  this  court.  Smith  v. 
The  State  of  Maryland,  6  Cranch,  286;  Martin  v. 
HiiQter*8  Lessee,  1  Wheaton,  355;  Miller  v.  Nicholls,  4 
Wheaton,  311;  Williams  v.  Norris,  12  Wheaton,  117; 
Willson  et  at.  v.  The  Black  Bird  Creek  Matdi  Company, 
2  Peten,  245,  and  Harris  if.  Bennie,  in  this  term,  are  aU, 
we  think,  expressly  in  point  There  has  been  perfect 
uniformity  in  the  oonstmotion  given  by  this  coart  tothe 
tnrenty-fifth  section  of  the  Judicial  Act  That  construe^ 
tion  is  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  state,  in  terms,  on  the 
record,  that  the  Constitution,  or  a  treaty,  or  law  of  the 
United  States  has  been  drawn  in  question,  or  the  validity 
of  a  State  law,  on  the  ground  of  its  repugnancy  to  the 
Constitution.  It  is  suiSdent  if  the  record  shows  that 
the  Constitution,  or  a  treaty,  or  law  of  the  United  States 
must  have  been  construed,  or  that  the  constitutionality 
of  a  State  law  must  have  been  questioned;  and  the  de- 
cision has  been  in  favor  of  the  party  claiming  under 
such  law. 

We  think,  then,  that  the  facts  stated  on  the  record  pre- 
sented the  question  of  repugnancy  between  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  the  act  of  Missouri  to  the 
court  for  its  decision.  If  it  was  presented,  we  are  to  in- 
quire: 

2.  Was  the  decision  of  the  court  in  favor  of  its  valid- 
ity? 

The  judgment  in  fkvor  of  the  plaintiif  is  a  decision  in 
favor  of  the  validity  of  the  contract,  and,  consequently, 
of  the  validity  of  the  law  by  the  aulJiority  of  which  the 
contract  was  made. 
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The  oase  Is,  we  think,  within  the  twenty-fifth  section 
of  the  Judicial  Act,  and,  consequently,  within  the  jarisdiO" 
tion  of  this  conrt 

This  brings  as  to  the  great  question  in  the  cause :  Is 
Great  question  is:  Is  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Missouri 
toraof  Mtaiottrt^^   repugnant  to  the  Constitntion  of  the 

Muit  to  th«  OoniUta-  °  ,  „ 

tf""  y  United  States  ? 

The  oonnsel  for  the  plaintiffs  in  error  maintain  that  it 
is  repugnant  to  the  Constitution,  because  its  object  is  the 
emission  of  bills  of  credit  contrary  to  the  express  prohi- 
bition contained  in  the  tenth  section  of  the  first  article* 

The  act  under  the  authority  of  which  the  certificates 
certwc«t«iio.n«i  un-  ^^^ned  to  the  plaintiffs  in  error  were 
BSUbiiSJ^tirLfiS  issued  was  passed  on  the  26th  of  Jane, 
omoe^"  ^^21,  and  is  entitled  "An  Act  for  the 

Establishment  of  Loan  OHices."  The  provisions  that 
are  material  to  the  present  inquiry  are  comprehended  in 
the  third,  thirteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  twenty -third  and 
twenty- fourth  sections  of  the  act,  which  are  in  these  words: 

Section  the  third  enacts,  "That  the  auditor  of  public 
Wording  of  •MtkM  8  accounts  and  treasurer,  under  the  di- 
ofmidaet.  rection  of  tho  fi-overnor,  shall,  and  they 

are  hereby  required  to,  issue  certificates,  signed  by  tlio 
said  auditor  and  treasurer,  to  tho  amount  of  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  of  denominations  not  exceeding  ten 
dollai's,  nor  less  than  fifty  cents  (to  bear  such  devices  as 
they  may  deem  the  most  safe),  in  the  following  form, 
to  wit:  "This  certificate  shall  be  receivable  at  the  treas- 
ury, or  any  of  the  loan  ofiices,  of  tho  State  of  Missouri, 
in  the  discharge  of  taxes  or  debts  due  to  the  State,  for 

the  sum  of  $  ,  with  interest  for  the  same,  at  the  rate 

of  two  per  cent,  per  annum,  from  tiiia  date,  the  day 

of  ,  162  ." 
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The  thirteenth  section  declares,  "That  the  certificate 

of  the  said  loan  office  shall  be  receiv- 


Wordln?  of  NOtiOB  It 

able  at  the  treasury  of  the  State,  and 
by  all  tax-gatherers  and  other  public  officers,  in  payment 
of  taxes  or  other  moneys  now  due  to  the  State  or  to  any 
county  or  town  therein,  and  the  said  certificates  shall 
also  bo  received  by  all  officers  civil  and  military  in  the 
State,  in  the  discharge  of  salaries  and  fees  of  ollice." 

The  fi  fteenth  section  provides, "  That  the  commissioners 
of  said  loan  offices  shall  have  power  to  wonitat  «f  rri*«Tt  n 
make  loans  of  the  said  certificates  to 
citizens  of  this  State,  residing  within  their  respective  dis- 
tricts only,  and  in  each  district  a  proportion  shall  be 
loaned  to  the  citizens  of  each  county  therein,  according 
to  the  number  thereof,"  etc. 

Section  sixteenth,  "  That  the  said  commissioners  of 
each  of  the  said  offices  are  further  au-  «f  Motioii  t« 

thorizcd  to  make  loans  on  personal  se-  aot 
curities  by  them  deemed  good  and  sufficient,  for  sums 
less  than  two  hundred  dollars;  which  securities  shall  be 
jointly  and  severally  bound  for  the  payment  of  the 
amount  so  loaned,  wiLu  interest  thereon,''  etc. 

Section  twenty-third,  "  That  the  general  assembly 
shall,  as  soon  as  may  be,  cause  the  salt  ^^^^  ^  „ 
springs  and  lands  attached  thereto, 
given  by  Congress  to  this  State,  to  be  leased  out,  and  it 
shall  always  be  the  fundamental  condition  in  such  leases, 
that  the  lessee  or  lessees  shall  receive  the  certificates 
hereby  required  to  be  issued,  in  payment  for  salt,  at  a 
price  not  exceeding  that  which  may  be  prescribed  by 
law;  and  all  the  proceeds  of  the  said  aslt  springs,  the  in- 
terest accraing  to  the  State,  and  all  estates  purchased  by 
officers  of  the  said  several  offices,  under  the  provisions  of 
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this  aot,  and  all  the  debts  now  doe  or  hereafter  to  be 
due  to  this  State,  are  hereby  pledged  and  constitnted  a 
fond  for  the  redemption  of  the  certificates  hereby  re- 
quired to  be  issned,  and  the  faith  of  the  State  is  hereby 
also  pledged  for  the  same  pnrposew" 
Section  twentj-fonrth,  <*That  it  shall  be  the  daty  of  the 
said  auditor  and  treasnrer  to  withdraw 
"StSSaS  *******  ^  annaally  from  circulation  one-tenth  part 

of  the  certificates  which  are  hereby 
reqairad  to  be  issaed,"  eta 

The  clause  in  the  Constitution  which  this  act  is  snp> 

xo  State  tiiau  m&  poBcd  to  violate  is  in  these  words:  '*Ko 
wiitofandit.  a^^^  bills  of  credit" 

What  is  a  bUl  of  credit?  What  did 

Wbatia  a  bQl  of  credits 

the  Constitution  mean  to  forbid  ? 
In  its  enlarged  and,  perhaps,  its  literal  sense^  the  term 
**bill  of  credit"  may  comprehend  any  instrument  by 
which  a  State  engages  to  pay  money  at  a  future  day; 

thus  including  a  certificate  given  for 

Bills  ot  cradtt  defined.  ,  .  ,  , 

money  borrowed.  But  the  language 
of  the  Constitution  itself,  and  the  mischief  to  be  pre* 
vented,  which  we  know  from  the  history  of  our  oountiy, 
equally  limit  the  interpretation  of  the  terms.  The  word 
"emit**  is  never  employed  in  describing  those  contracts 
by  which  a  State  binds  itself  to  pay  money  at  a  future 
day  for  services  actually  received,  or  for  money  bor- 
rowed for  present  use;  nor  are  instruments  executed  for 
such  purposes,  in  common  language,  denominated  bills 
of  credit"  To  '*emit  bills  of  credit"  conveys  to  the 
mind  the  idea  of  issuing  paper  intended  to  circulate 
through  the  community,  for  its  ordinary  purposely  a» 
money,  which  paper  is  redeemable  at  a  future  day. 
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This  is  the  sense  in  which  the  terms  have  been  aiwaja 

understood. 

At  a  very  early  period  of  our  colouial  history  the  at* 
terapt  to  supply  the  want  of  the  precious 
metals  by  a  paper  medium  was  made  2dS^  ^  ** 
to  a  considerable  extent;  and  the  bills 
emitted  for  this  purpc^e  have  been  frequently  denomi- 
nated  "  bills  of  credit."  Durin  ^^  t  he  war  of  our  revolution 
wo  were  driren  to  this  expedient,  and  necessity  com- 
pelled us  to  use  it  to  a  most  fearful  extent.  The  term 
has  acquired  an  appropriate  meaning,  and  "  biUs  of 
credit"  sijjnify  a  paper  medium,  intended  to  circulate 
between  individuals,  and  between  government  and  indi- 
viduals, for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  society.  Such  a 
medium  hns  been  always  liable  to  considerable  fluctua- 
tion. Its  value  is  continually  changing;  and  these 
changes,  often  great  and  sudden,  expose  individuals  to 
immense  loss,  are  the  sources  of  ruinous  speculations, 
and  destroy  all  confidence  between  man  and  man.  To 
cut  up  this  mischief  by  the  roots,  a  mischief  which  was 
felt  through  tlie  United  States  and  which  deeply  affected 
the  interest  and  prosperit}'  of  all,  the  people  declared,  in 
their  Constitution,  that  no  State  should  omit  bills  of 
credit.  If  the  prohibition  means  anything,  if  the  words 
are  not  empty  sounds,  it  must  comprehend  the  emission 
of  any  paper  medium,  by  a  State  government  for  thu 
purpose  of  common  circulation. 

What  is  the  character  of  the  certificates  issued  by 
authority  of  the  act  onder  considera- 
tion ?  What  office  are  they  to  perform  ? 
Certificates,  signed  by  the  aoditor  and 
treasnrer  of  the  State,  are  to  be  issned  by  those  officers 
to  the  amoont  of  two  hondred  tboosand  dollars,  of  de- 
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Dominations  not  exoeeding  ten  dollars,  nor  less  than 
fifty  cents.  The  paper  purports  on  its  face  to  be  reoeiv- 
abie  at  the  treasary,  or  at  any  loan  office  of  the  State 
of  Missonriy  in  disohai^ge  of  taxes  or  debts  due  to  the 
State. 

The  law  makes  them  recelTable  in  dischaige  of  all 
taxes,  or  debts  doe  to  the  State,  or  any  county  or  town 
therein;  and  of  all  salaries  and  fees  of  office  to  all  officers 

civil  and  military  within  the  State,  and 
^^^'^fi»^tiwir*%  for  salt  sold  by  the  lessees  of  the  public 

salt  works.  It  also  pledges  the  faith 
and  fnnds  of  the  State  for  their  redemption. 
It  seems  impossible  to  doobt  the  intention  of  the  Legis- 
lature in  passing  this  act,  or  to  mistake 
ut u^'^Tm^mib^to  tho  character  of  these  certificates,  or  the 

office  they  were  to  perform.  The  de- 
nominations of  the  bills,  from  ten  dollars  to  fifty  cents, 
fitted  them  for  the  purpose  of  ordinary  circulation;  and 
their  reception  in  payment  of  taxes,  and  debts  to  the 
government  and  to  corporations,  and  of  salaries  and  f ee% 
would  give  them  currency.  They  were  to  be  put  into 
oirculation,  that  is,  emitted,  by  the  government  In  addi- 
tion to  all  these  evidences  of  an  intention  to  make  these 
certificates  the  ordinary  circulating  medium  of  the 
country,  the  law  speaks  of  them  in  this  character;  and 
directs  the  auditor  and  treasurer  to  withdraw  annually 
one-tenth  of  them  from  circulation.  Had  they  been 
termed  ''bills  of  credit,''  instead  of  "certificates/'  nothing 
would  have  been  wanting  to  bring  them  within  the  pro- 
hibitory words  of  the  Constitution. 

And  can  this  make  any  real  difTcrcnco?  Is  the  prop- 
osition to  be  maintained  that  the  Constitution  meant  to 
prohibit  names  and  not  things  ?  That  a  very  important 
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act,  big  with  great  and  ruinous  mischief,  which  is  ex- 
pressly forbidden  by  words  most  ap- 

»  *       Their  be  itiK  (li'«i»:natM 

j^ropriate  for  its  dcs!  i  iptiun.  may  be  oV^J^biusorciTdir^^ 
perlormod  by  the  substitution  of  a  SSfSThVSiS^Jf'ij 
name?  That  the  Constitution,  in  one  SSi&XwtoS 
of  its  most  important  provisions,  may 
be  openly  evaded  by  giving  a  now  name  to  an  old 
thing?  Wo  cannot  think  so.  "We  think  the  certihcnt^'s 
emitted  under  the  authority  of  this  act  are  as  entirely 
bills  of  credit  as  if  they  had  been  so  denominated  in  tbo 
act  itself. 

But  it  is  contended  tbat,  though  these  certificates 
should  be  deemed  bills  of  credit  accord- 

A  *  ii         That    the  cprlificat^n 

ing  to  the  common  acceptation  of  the  »n  not  mAde  a  uxai 

iMMlertaiiDiiMtcilaL 

term,  they  are  not  so  in  the  sense  of 

the  Constitution;  because  they  are  not  made  a  legal 

tender. 

The  Constitution  itself  furnishes  no  countenance  to  this 
distinction.    The  prohibition  is  general.    It  extends  to 
all  bills  of  credit,  not  to  bills  of  a  ])articular  description. 
That  Li'ibuu.il  iiiusL  bo  bold,  indeed, 
which,  Without  the  aid  oi  other  ex-    cUum  of  cousututioo 


planatory  words,  could  venture  on  this 
construction.  It  is  the  less  admissible  in  this  case  \ye- 
cause  the  same  clause  of  the  Constitution  contains  a  sub- 
stantive prohibition  to  the  enactment  of  tender  laws. 
The  Constitution,  therefore,  considers  the  emission  of  bills 
of  credit  and  the  enactmentof  tender  laws  as  distinct  op- 
erations, independent  of  eaob  other,  whioh  may  be  sepa- 
rately performed.  Both  are  forbidden.  Tosnstain  theone 
because  it  it  not  also  the  other;  to  saj  that  Ulls  of  credit 
may  be  emitted  if  they  be  not  made  a  tender  in  pay- 
ment of  debtSy —  is,  in  effect,  to  expnnge  that  distinct,  in- 
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dependent  prohibition  and  to  read  the  clause  as  if  it  had 
been  entirely  omitted.    We  are  not  at  liberty  to  do  this. 

The  history  of  paper  money  has  been  referred  to 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  its  i^rcat  mischief  con- 
sists in  liL'iri-  iiKuIo  a  'endcr ;  and  tlj;^,  therefore,  the  pen- 
era!  words  uf  the  ConstituLioii  may  he  restrained  to  a 
particular  intent. 

Was  it  even  true  that  the  evils  of  paper  money  resulted 
Eriit  u  paper  moiMv  ^olely  f  fom  the  quality  of  its  being  made 
iMiBf  made  A  tMidw.    ^  tender,  this  court  would  not  feel  itself 

authorized  to  disregard  the  plain  meaning  of  words,  ia 
search  of  a  conjectural  intent  to  which  we  are  not  con- 
ducted by  the  language  of  any  part  of  the  instrument 
Bnt  ve  do  not  think  that  the  history  of  our  country 
proves  either  that  being  made  a  tender  in  payment  of 
debts  is  an  essential  quality  of  bills  of  credit  or  the  only 
mischief  resulting  from  them.    It  may,  indeed,  be  the 
most  pemioious;  but  that  will  not  anthorixe  a  court  to 
oouYert  a  general  into  a  particular  prohibition. 
We  learn  from  Hutchinson's  History  of  Massachusetts) 
▼oL  1,  p.  40S^  that  bills  of  credit  were 
SSittod'  fauSLSSh  emitted  for  the  first  time  in  that  colony 
""^  in  1690.*    An  army  returning  unez* 

pectedly  from  an  expedition  against  Canada,  which  liad 
proved  as  disastrous  as  the  plan  was  magnificent,  found 
the  government  totally  unprepared  to  meet  their  claims. 
Bills  of  credit  were  resorted  to  for  relief  from  this  em- 
barrassment They  do  not  appear  to  have  been  made  a 
tender;  but  they  were  not  on  that  account  the  less  bills  of 
credit,  nor  were  they  absolutely  harmless.  The  emission, 
however,  not  being  considerable^  and  the  bills  being  soon 

1  Vat  a  form  of  thaie  flnl  bllto  of  endit  •••  Stoiy,  Com.,  Ul^ 

oh.  xxrm,  §  laei,  aoie^ 
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redeemed,  the  experiment  would  have  been  productive  of 
not  much  mischief  had  it  not  been  followed  by  repeated 
emissions  to  a  much  larger  amount.  The  subseiiuent 
liisU  ry  of  Massachusetts  abounds  with  proofs  of  the  evils 
with  which  paper  money  is  fraught,  whether  it  be  or  be 
not  a  legal  tender. 

Paper  money  was  also  issued  in  other  colonies,  both  in 
the  north  and  south  :  and  whether  mado    „.   ,  

^  History  of  pap«r 

a  tender  or  not  was  productive  of  evils  tiuSS S[Sirtto!Sj£ 
in  proportion  to  the  quaiiLiLy  emitted.'  *** 
In  the  war  which  commenced  in  America  in  1755,  Vir- 
ginia issued  paper  money  at  several  successive  sessions, 
under  the  appellation  of  treasury  notes.  This  was  made 
a  tender.  Emissions  were  afterwards  made  in  1769,  in 
1771  and  in  1773.  These  were  not  made  a  tender;  but 
they  circolated  together;  were  equally  bills  of  credit; 
and  were  prodoetive  of  the  aamo  effects.  Tn  1775  a  con- 
siderable emission  was  made  for  the  purposes  of  the  war. 
The  bills  were  declared  to  be  enrrait,  but  were  not  made 
a  tender.  In  1776  an  additional  emission  was  made  and 
the  bills  were  declared  to  be  a  tender.  The  bills  of  1775 
and  1776  drenlated  together,  were  equally  bills  of  credit, 
and  were  prodactiTe  of  the  same  consequences. 

Congress  emitted  bills  of  credit  to  a  large  amonnt;  and 
did  not,  perhaps  conld  not,  make  them  a  legal  tender. 
This  power  resided  in  the  States.  In  Hay,  1777,  the 
Legislature  of  Virginia  passed  an  act,  for  the  first 
time,  making  the  bills  of  credit  issued  nnder  the 
authority  of  Congress  a  tender,  so  far  asito  extinguish 
interest  It  was  not  until  Harch,  1781,  that  Yirginia 
passed  an  act  making  all  the  l»lls  of  credit  which  had 
been  emitted  by  Congress,  and  all  which  had  been 

1  See  note  at  end  of  oase^ 
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emitted  by  the  State,  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts. 
Yet  they  were  in  every  sense  of  the  word  bills  of  credit 
previoQs  to  tbat  time,  and  were  pmdnetave  of  all  the 
consccjuences  of  paper  money.  We  cannot,  then,  aasent 
to  the  proposition  that  the  history  of  onr  country  fur- 
nishes any  just  argument  in  favor  of  tbat  restricted  con- 
struction of  the  Oonstitntlon  for  which  the  counsel  for 
the  defendant  in  error  contendSp 

The  certificates  for  which  this  note  was  giv«i  being 
in  truth  bills  of  credit "  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitn- 
tion,  we  are  brought  to  the  inquiry, — 

Is  the  note  valid  of  which  they  form  the  consideration  ? 

It  has  been  long  settled  that  a  promise  made  in  con* 
sideration  of  an  act  which  is  forbidden  by  law  is  void. 
It  will  not  be  questioned  that  an  act  forbidden  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  is  the  supreme 
law,  is  against  law.  Now  the  Constitution  forbids  a 
State  to  "emit  bills  of  credit."  The  loan  <rf  these  cer- 
tificates is  the  very  act  which  is  forbidden.  It  is  not  the 
making  of  them,  while  they  lie  in  the  loan  offlcesj,  but  the 
issuing  of  them,  the  putting  them  into  mrcolation,  which 
is  the  act  of  emission;  the  act  that  is  forbidden  by  the 
Constitution.  The  consideration  of  thisnote  is  the  emission 
of  bills  of  credit  by  the  State.  The  very  act  which  consti- 
tutes the  consideration  is  the  actof  emitting  bills  of  credit, 
in  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  law  of  Missouri;  which  act 
is  prohibited  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Cases  which  we  cannot  distinguish  from  this  in  prin- 
ciple have  been  decided  in  State  courts  of  great  respect- 
n!)nity,  and  in  this  court.  In  the  case  of 
ca*«  lo  point    rj,^^  Springfield  Banlc  v,  Merrick  ot  al.  (14 

Mass.  Eeports,  332)  a  note  was  made  payable  in  certain 
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bills,  tlie  loaning  or  negotiating  of  which  was  prohibited 
by  statute,  inflicting  a  penalty  for  its  violation.  The 
note  was  held  to  be  void.  Had  this  note  been  made  in 
consideration  of  these  bills,  instead  uf  being  made  pay- 
able in  them,  it  would  not  have  been  less  repuf^nant  to 
the  statute;  and  would,  coneoqueutly,  have  been  equaiiy 
void. 

In  Ilnnt  v.  Knickerbocker  (5  Johnson's  Reports,  327) 
it  was  decided  that  au  agreement  for  the  sale  of  tickets 
in  a  lottery  not  authorized  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  State,  although  instituted  under  the  authority 
of  the  government  of  another  State,  is  contrary  to  the 
spirit  and  policy  of  the  law,  and  yoid.  The  considera- 
tion on  which  the  agreement  was  founded  being  illegal, 
tbe  agr^ment  was  void.  The  books,  ^  ^ 
both  of  MasBaohnsetta  and  Ifew  York, 
aboand  ivlth  cases  to  the  same  effect.  Thej  torn  upon 
the  question  whether  Uie  particular  ease  is  within  the 
principle,  not  on  the  principle  itself.  It  has  ne^er  been 
doubted  that  a  note  given  on  a  consideration  which  is 
prohibited  by  law  is  void.  Had  the  issuing  or  drcur 
lation  of  certificates  of  this  or  of  any  other  description 
been  prohibited  by  a  statute  of  Missouri,  could  a  suit 
have  been  sustained  in  the  courts  of  that  State  on  a  note 
given  in  consideration  of  the  prohibited  certificates?  If 
it  conid  noty  are  the  prohibitions  of  the  Constitution  to 
be  held  less  sacred  than  those  of  a  State  law  ? 

It  bad  been  determined,  independently  of  the  acts  of 
Congress  on  that  subject^  that  sailing  under  the  license 
of  an  enemy  is  illegal.  Patton  t».  Kich-  o*»otpmttoo«.ineii- 
obMm  (8  Wheaton's  Beports,  204)  was  ^''^ 
a  suit  brought  in  one  of  the  courts  of  this  district  on  a 
note  given  by  Nicholson  to  Patton,  both  citizens  of  th» 
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United  Stateg,  for  a  British  lioenae.  The  TTaited  States 
were  then  at  war  with  Great  Britain;  bat  the  license 
was  procnred  without  any  infercoane  with  the  enemy. 
The  judgment  of  the  Cironit  Court  was  in  favor  of  the 
defendant^  and  the  plaintiff  sued  ont  a  writ  of  error. 
The  oonnsel  for  the  defendant  in  error  was  stopped,  the 
ooort  deolaring  that  the  use  of  a  license  from  the  enemy 
being  unlawful,  one  citizen  had  no  right  to  purchase 
from  or  sell  to  another  such  a  license  to  be  used  on  board 
an  American  vessel.  The  consideration  for  which  the 
note  was  given  being  unlawful,  it  followed,  of  course, 
that  the  note  was  void. 

A  majority  of  the  ooort  feels  constrained  to  say  that 
the  consideration  on  which  the  note  in  this  case  wss 
given  is  against  the  highest  law  of  the  land,  and  that  the 
note  itself  is  utteriy  void.  In  rendering  judgment  for 
the  plaintiff,  the  court  for  the  State  of  Missouri  decided 
in  favor  of  the  validity  of  a  law  which  is  repugnant  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  argument,  we  have  been  reminded  by  one  side 
of  the  dignity  of  a  sovereign  State,  of  the  hnmiliation  of 
her  submitting  herself  to  this  tribunal,  of  the  dangers 
which  may  result  from  inflicting  a  wound  on  that  dig- 
nity;' by  the  other,  of  the  still  superior  dignity  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  who  have  spoken  their  will 
in  terms  which  we  cannot  misunderstand. 


iThis  obviously  refers  to  Col.  Booton's  complaint  that  the  lan- 
guage of  tbs  writ  of  error  by  which  **tlie  State  of  Missouri  was 
'snmmoiMd,*  'oomniADded,'  and  'aojoiaed*  to  appear  la  oouitt  did 
not  Beem  proper  when  addressed  to  a  aofanign  Stata"  "  The  State 

has  done  no  nrt,"  he  declared,  "which  was  not  within  the  full  und 
ample  powers  she  possesses  as  a  free,  sovereign  and  in<}»«penr!ent 
State,"  eta,  eta  MarshaU's  answer  to  these  observations  is  admir* 
«Ua  for  ita  loftj  dignity  and  perfaot  pr^ety. 
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To  theee  admonHions  we  can  only  answer,  tbat^  if  the 
exeroiae  of  tbat  jurisdictioa  which  has  been  impoaed 
upon  OS  bjr  the  Conatitntion  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  oalcalated  to  bring  on  those  dangers 
whioh  have  been  indicated;  or  if  it  shall  be  indispensa- 
ble to  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  and,  consequently, 
of  the  independence  and  liberty  of  tbeae  States ;  these  are 
considerations  which  address  themselves  to  those  depart- 
ments which  may  with  perfect  propriety  be  influenced 
by  them.  This  departmcDt  can  listen  only  to  the  man- 
dates of  law;  and  can  tread  only  that  path  which  is 
marked  ont  by  duty. 

The  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
Missouri  for  the  first  judicial  district  jQd|pn«,tateo«tiM- 
is  reversed;  and  the  cause  remanded, 
with  directions  to  enter  judgment  for  the  defendants 


Ncym 

Commenting  on  this  case  Thorpe  says;  *'  It  would  have 
been  well  for  the  coantry  had  no  departure  from  this  de- 
cision frniifj^  V.  >Tis^nuri)  ever  been  made,  but  seven  years 
later,  amidst  tlie  terrible  excitement  of  the  panic  of  1S37, 
the  court»  in  Briscoe  v.  Bank  of  Kentucky,  made  a  subtle 
distinction  between  a  State  and  a  corporation,  meaning 
a  bank  which  issues  bills  of  credit,  holding  that  the  notes 
on  the  bank  which  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  is- 
sued were  not  bills  of  credit,  lor  they  were  not  emitted 
by  the  State  upon  its  credit  but  upon  the  credit  of  the 
funds  of  the  bank.  .  .  .  Even  in  becoming  the  ex- 
clusive stockhnldor  in  this  bank,  tho  State  imparted  to  it 
no  attributes  of  sovereignty.  Mr.  Justice  McLean  deliv- 
ered the  opinion  of  the  court  Its  membershiphad  greatly 
changed.  Marshall  was  dead,  and  his  associates,  who  bad 
held  to  his  views,  save  Joseph  Story,  had  also  passed 
away."  Thorpe,  Const.  Hist,  of  U.  S.,II,  610,  612. 

Beferring  to  the  principle  hud  down  in  Briscoe  v»  Bank 
of  KentnclKy,  Mr.  Justice  Miller  says:  '*The  exercise  of 
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this  powerof  creating  a  bank  with  power  to  issue  circolat* 

iti'j;'  notes,  in  which,  although  the  bank  assumes  the  nat- 
ure and  character  of  a  corporation  doin^,'  business  in  the 
name  of  trustees  and  directors,  vet  the  btate  itself  is  the 
sole  owner  of  the  capital  stock,  is  more  doubtful  and 
probably  would  not  be  sustained  at  this  day."  Const  of 
U.  S.  58fi.  Professor  Thayer's  comment  on  Craig  v.  Mis- 
souri is  that  *'soon  after  Marshall's  death  a  different  doc- 
trine was  established  by  the  court, —  wisely  it  would 
seem, —  and  has  ever  sinoe  been  maintained,"  but  he  adds 
in  a  note,  "see,  however,  Chancellor  Kent  in  2  N.  Y.  Re- 
view, 372."  Thayer,  John  Marshall,  U4.  8o  Carson  says: 

The  conclusion  reached  in  Brism  Kentucky  is  in  di- 
rect conflict  with  Craio^  v.  Missouri/'  Hist.  Sup.  Court 
r.  P.  '^<*5  But  the  majority  of  the  court  stated  that  it 
did  not  so  consider  it.    See  su^ra^  pp.  618,  619,  and  note. 

"It  is  clear,"  says  Mr.  Tucter,  "from  our  whole  his- 
tory under  the  Confederation,  and  from  the  debates  in 
the  I'ederal  Convention  and  the  character  of  the  Consti- 
tution, that: 

"(1)  The  word  'coin'  cannot  apply  to  paper;  it  applies 
to  metals.  (2)  The  Confederation  bad  power  to  coin 
money,  to  borrow  money,  and  to  emit  bills.  The  dis- 
tinction is  here  drawn  between  coining  money  and  emit- 
ting bills.    Therefore  neither  is  included  in  the  other. 

(3)  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  the  clause 
above  quoted,  draws  the  same  distinction.  Congress  has 
power  to  borrow  money  -  to  emit  bills  being  included; 
and  to  coin  money.    This  enforces  the  same  distinction. 

(4)  An  emitted  bill  is  a  ])rorai8e  to  pay  money,  but  it  is 
not  money;  therefore  to  emit  bills  is  not  to  coin  mone^. 

(5)  The  States  are  forbidden  to  emit  bills  or  to  com 
money,  or  to  make  an^^thing;  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a 
tender.  If  to  coin  money  be  inclusive  of  to  emit  bills, 
why  is  the  proposition  repeated  ?  (6)  Congress  has  power 
to  provide  for  punishing  the  connterfeiting  of  the  secu- 
rities and  current  coin  of  the  United  States.  These 
securities  must  either  be  the  bonds  or  the  bills  of  the 
government.  The  powers  to  punish  the  counterfeitin^f 
of  these  and  of  current  coin  are  distinct,  and  neither  u 
included  in  thp  otljer. 

"The  conciubiou  is  absolute  thai  under  the  power  to 
coin  money  Congress  cannot  emit  bills.  The  power  to 
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emit  bills  is  inclvded  in  the  power  to  borrow  monej.  The 
coin  strnck  by  Congress  of  gold  and  silver  is  '  current* 

by  the  very  terms  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  States 
can  make  nothing  bat  coin  a  legal  tender.  The  power 
to  emit  bills  is  not  to  make  them  ourrent,  bat  is  a  mode 
of  borrowins^.  If  by  the  Constitation  the  bills  were  cnr^ 
rent  coin,  tbm  thoy  micrht  hn  rlnimpd  to  be  constitu- 
tionally legal  tender,  but  being  a  mode  of  borrowing 
they  are  no  part  of  the  currency  of  the  country. 

**  Taking  all  these  clauses  together,  the  trae  construo- 
tion  may  be  thus  stated:  The  power  to  emit  hills  hy 
(  oufrress  is  inferred  only  as  a  means  of  borrowing  money. 
The  States  are  forbidden  to  emit  bills  of  credit,  which 
means  bills  intended  as  a  currency.^  But  States  maj 
emit  bills  not  intended  as  correncj.''  Tucker,  Const  of 
U.  S.,  11,  513,  614. 

Coupons  for  interest  on  bonds  of  Virginia,  whereby 
the  State  promises  to  pay  to  the  bearer  a  certain  amonnt 
due  as  interest  on  a  certain  day,  and  maldng  them  re- 
ceivable at  maturity  for  taxes  due  the  State,  are  not  bills 
of  credit  within  the  meaning  oi  the  Constitation  of  the 
United  States,  inasmuch  as  said  conpons  are  not  intended 
to  circulate  as  money.  Poindexter  v.  Greenhow,  114  U.  S. 
57r»  flSR5V.  Id.  Allen  v.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road Company,  114  U.  S.  311  (1886);  Chaffin  v,  Taylor, 
116  (J.  8.  667. 

Befunding  bond  scrip  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
i?;cnefl  nnder  an  act  of  the  State  in  denominations  as 
small  as  one  dollar,  bearing  no  interest,  and  no  date  o£ 
payment  fixed,  but  containing  a  pledge  of  the  funds 
and  faith  of  the  State  for  their  ultimate  redemption,  re- 
ceivable as  taxes  and  wlien  received  authorized  to  be  re- 
issued in  satisfaction  of  claims  against  the  State,  were 
held  to  be  intended  for  circulation  as  money,  and  to  con- 
stitute bills  of  credit  within  the  meaning  of  the  prohi- 
bition of  the  United  States  Constitution,  and  therefore 
void.  See  Wesley  v.  Eels,  177  U.  S.  270,  and  cases  there 
cited. 


'Craig  r.  Missouri,  4  Pet.  411.  See  also  WoodrulT  i\  Trapnall,  10 
How.  190,  Wd\  Darrington  v.  State  Bask  of  Alabama^  13  Mow.  12; 
Curran  v,  Arkansas,  15  How.  8H  S17;  BaUflj  n  Uilner,  85  Ga.  880} 
Sank  «L  llalutfi»81  Ia»  Ann.  70L 
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**  What  was  meant  hj  the  phrase '  bills  of  credit '  in  this 

clause  of  the  Constitation  has  been  the  subject  of  very 
considerable  discussion  Tbo  constitntional  meaning  of 
the  phrase  was  periiaps  best,  deiiued  m  the  case  of  Craig 
«.  State  of  Miflonri."  Miller,  Const  of  (T.  &  581.  What 
are  not  bills  of  credit  McCoy  v.  "Washington  Connty,  8 
Wall.  Jr.  381 ;  Bailey  v.  Milner,  1  Abbott  (U.  S.),  261 ;  s.  a, 
35  Ga.  330.  Discussion  of  this  subject:  Kent,  Com.  (12th 
Ed.),  I,  408,  notea  a  and  e;  Btory,  Com.  on  Const,  III, 
ch.  XVII,  §  1111  et  8&J.;  Van  Santvoord,  Lives  of  Chief 
Justices,  430;  Webster's  Works  (Ed.  1851),  IV,  330,  337 
(Speech  on  the  Currency,  1837);  Id.,  VI,  587,  Letter  to  Bar- 
inff  Brothers  ft  Co.,  1889.  wherein  Mr.  Webster  sobetan* 
tiuly  adopts  MarshalPs  definition  of  bills  of  credit.  Re- 
view of  "  Wild  Cat  Curroncv  "  t  Von  Ilolst,  Const.  Law  of 
U.  S.  126,  note;  McMaster,  liist.  of  Feopie  of  U.  8.,  V, 
160  et  seq.;  Bancroft,  liist  of  Const  of  U.  S.,  I,  book  2, 
oh.  6;  Author's  Last  Bevise,  VI,  167;  Thorpe^  Const 
Hist,  of  U.  S.,  II,  510  et  seq.;  Thayer,  Cases  on  Constitn- 
tional i^w,  Part  IV,  2197-2199. 

It  is  the  established  law  of  this  country  that  Congress 
may  emit  bills.  Chief  Justice  Chase,  in  Veazie  Bank  o. 
Fcnno,  8  Wallace,  533  r<4S,  ^,'iving  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  snid:  "  It  is  settled  by  the  uniform  practice  of  the 
governuient  and  by  repeated  decisions,  liiat  Congress 
may  constitatlonally  authorize  the  emission  of  biUs  of 
credit" 

For  famous  I^gal  Tender  Cases,  see  Hepburn  Gris- 
wold,  8  Wallace,  603  (IsTO);  Knox  t>.  Lee,  12  Wallace, 
4jS7  (1873);  JuUiard  v.  Greenman,  110  U.  S.  4S1;  Thayer, 
Cases  on  Constitutional  Law,  Fart  IV,  note,  pp.  2267- 
2273;  Sraucker'f?  Life  of  Salmon  P.  Chase,  chapter 
XXVIII,  258-208,  with  which  ought  to  be  read  the  se- 
cret history  of  the  conferences  of  the  Snpreme  Coart  in 
the  form  of  a  "Statement  of  Facto,"  April  30,  1870, 
signed  bv  a  majority  of  Uie  court,  relating  to  the  rehear! n*^ 
and  final  decision  of  the  Le£»l  Tender  Cases  in  1870,  see 
Misoellaneons  Writings  of  Joseph  P.  Bradley  (Newark, 
1902),  45-74,  which  gives  for  the  first  time  the  history 
and  text  of  this  deeply  interesting  and  important  doo- 
nment 
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REFERENCES  TO  CBAIG  AND  OTHERS  u  THE  STATE  OF 
HIBBOURI»  m  HABSHALL  MEMOBIAI* 

"Under  the  powers  surrendered  by  the  States  to  the  Qeneral  Go7> 
eniment  bj  aeotioa  10  of  article  I  was  the  right  to  emit  bills  of 
ovedit;  tiM  Steto  of  Mfnooff  paMed  m  Mt  MtebliihiDg  loan  of- 
flow  and  authorising  the  isniie  of  oertiflcates  <  >f  ck,  receivable  in 
pajment  of  taxes  and  debts  due  the  State.  The  Chief  Justice  deliv* 
ered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  in  which  it  was  held  tbnt  this  was  un- 
constitutional,  as  in  reality  authorizing  the  issue  of  bills  of  credit 
A  f«w  yean  afterwarda  hla  auooeaaor.  Chief  JnstioeDuiej,  lili  equal 
in  atl  the  beautifol  Tiitoesof  private  life,  in  knowledge  of  the  law, 
in  facility  of  expression,  btit  reared  in  a  difTf^rrnt  school,  a  strict 
constructionist  of  Federal  powers,  held  that  a  8tato  might  incor- 
porate a  bank  and  own  ail  tlie  stock,  aud  its  i^ue  of  bank  bills  was 
not  in  violation  oi  this  piovlaion  of  tlie  OonstitatiMi.*'  (Kriaooe  u 
Bank*  11  Fet  S97.)  Jte^gv  tTaiiMt  C  MaeBiu,  II,  88. 84;  Bompton  L> 
Carson,  Eitq..  IT.  281;  Judffc  William  A.  Kctdiai7i,  IT,  295. 

"In  Craig  and  others  against  the  State  of  Missouri,  under  the 
clause  forbidding  a  6tate  to  emit  bills  of  credit,  Marshall  annulled 
a  Inw  of  that  State  wliloh  authorlMd  tiie  iiaoe  of  loan  oertifloatee 
whioti  wen  held  to  oome  within  the  prohibited  dewriptioa.'*  Hon. 
Hmrff  Cabot  Lodge,  II,  331. 

"In  Craig  v.  State  of  Misnouri,  Marshall  held  void  a  device  of  the 
btate  of  Missouri  designed  for  emitting  'bills  of  credit'  under  the 
name  of  'oertlfloatia  of  atoch.'  *]a  the  propoattloa  to  he  main- 
tained,' naked  Hanhall,  *that  an  not  Ug  with  great  and  mlnona 
mlsohief,  which  is  txpnmHj  ftorbidden  by  words  most  appropriate 
for  its  description,  may  be  performed  by  the  substitution  of  a 
name?'"  laaac  N.  FhUlipt,  Eag^t  II,  891;  Judge  Comdim  H.  Han- 
/ord,  III,  861. 
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TAXATION  BY  A  STATE  OF  CORPORATIONS 

CHARTERED  BY  IT,  WHERE  THERE  IS  NO 

EXPRESS  CONTRACT  FOR  EXKMPTIOX  FROM 
TAXATION,  DOES  NOT  VIOLATE  THE  CON- 
TRACT  CLAUSE  OF  THE  FEDERAL  CONSTI- 
TUTION, 

The  next  case  —  Providence  Bank  v.  Billings  —  estab- 
lishes the  proposition  that  a  State  by  granting  a  cor- 
porate charter  to  a  private  corporation  does  not  thereby 
iiiipliedly  relinquish  or  contract  away  its  power  to  tax 
the  capital  stock  or  property  of  such  corporation. 

Invoking  the  principle  of  the  1  'arhnouth  College  (  ase ' 
and  applying  the  famous  didnm  ui  Lhe  Chief  .Justice  in 
M'CuUoch  V.  Maryland  and  Osborn  v.  Bank,  that  the 
unrestricted  power  to  tax  involves  the  power  to  destroy,' 
the  counsel  for  the  Providence  Bank  claimed  that  if  a 
State  chartered  a  bank,  and  the  charter  was  silent  as  to 
Uie  State's  power  to  tax,  the  legal  effect  was  that  stock 
and  property  of  the  bank  could  not  be  taxed  even  in  com- 
mon.  with  all  other  property  within  the  State,  since  the 
power  to  tax  ooold  be  carried  to  the  point  of  destraction. 
The  Chief  Jostioe  in  tfae  following  opinion  answers  this 
contention  of  coansel,  and  lays  down  the  proposition, 
now  fundamental  in  oar  jorispnidence,  that  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  State's  power  of  taxation  as  to  any  snbjeot 
or  object  to  which  it  extends  *  will  never  be  implied  from 

^Ante,  pp.  299-338. 
^Ante,  pp^  267,  503.  S08L 

"But  wltbook  the  oodsoDt  of  Ooogmi  the  Stated  power  t«i»> 
lioD  does  not  ftztond  to  United  States  seonrltieB  (Weatoo  n,  Gharles> 
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the  mero  granting  of  a  corporate  charter;  nor  will  tha 
power  of  taxation  hy  tlic  btato  bo  doemod  to  bo  reliu* 
qiiislied  or  abiiridouud  unless  the  exeniptuin  is  expressly 
granted  by  the  charter  of  tho  corporation  or  by  unmis- 
takable legislative  enactment.  The  cases  in  the  Supreme 
Court  taken  together,  while  they  agree  that  there  may 
be  a  valid  legislative  contract  for  a  consideration  recei vcd^ 
or  wipposed  to  be  received,  for  a  tax  exemption,  never- 
theless require  tliat  **thwe  mnst  be  a  eonddemtloii  io 
that  the  State  can  be  sappoeed  to  have  receiTed  a  benefi- 
cial equivalent;  for  it  is  conceded  on  all  sides  that  if  the 
exemption  is  made  aa  a  privilege  only,  it  may  be  revoked 
at  any  time,"* 

Providence  Bank  v.  Biiimga  and  Fittman. 

January  Term,  1830. 
[4  Peters'  Reports,  514-505,] 

The  proposition  of  law  decided  is  thus  statud  by  Mr, 
Justice  Curtis  in  bis  edition  of  Decisions  ot  the  Supreme 
Court  of  tho  United  States; 

A  law  of  the  State  of  Bhode  Island,  imposing  a  tax  apon 
the  capital  stock  of  a  bank  [chartered  by  the  State], 
does  not  impair  the  obligation  of  the  contract  aris- 
ing from  its  charter,  which  contains  no  stipulation 
on  the  sabject  of  taxation. 

t(»*«m^O  or  «li«ffe*  of  stook  in«  natioiwl  hrak.  TUIiott fi  SUvey 
Bow  Qmtf,  189  U.  a  488^  440  (1881),  Bnwer»  J.;  Bank  Tax  Gue^  % 

Wall.  200  (1861);  Van  Allen  v.  Assessors,  3  Wall  578  (1865).  Sea 
M'Ciillocb  n.  Maryland,  ante,  pp,  863-898,  and  notea;  Oabomtk  Bank* 
ante,  ppt^  468-fill,  and  notes. 

*  Cooi^y,  Coiitt  link  *S81,  wbers  Uis  taading  caaes  ai«  oitad;  Bax% 
Am.  OooBb  Law,  864;  Thajjner,  Oaaea  on  Goott  Law,  ppi  1190-1481, 
a&d  notat}  RnawU,  Fdioa  Fowor  of  tke  States  109^  181. 181^  181. 
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The  facts  of  this  case  are  so  f nlly  set  forth  In  the  f ol* 
lowing  opinion  of  the  oonrt  *  that  no  ahstraot  is  needed: 

Mabshali^  Chief  Justice.   This  is  a  writ  of  error  to  a 
judgment  rendered  in  the  highest  court  for  the 

State  of  Khodo  Island,  in  an  action,  of  trespass 
brought  by  the  plaintiff  in  error  against  the  defendant. 
In  I^ovember,  1791,  tfm  Legislature  of  Rhode  Island 
grantcfl  a  charter  of  incorporation  to  cer- 
tain mciividuals  who  had  associated  them- 
selves together  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  banking 
company.  They  are  incorporated  by  the  name  of  the 
"  President,  Directors,  and  Company  of  the  Providence 
Bank;"  and  have  the  ordinary  powers  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  necessary  for  the  usual  objects  ot  such  asso- 
ciations. 

In  1822  the  Legislature  of  Khode  Island  passed  "An 
Act  ini  jM  )sing  a  Buty  on  Licensed  Persons  and  others,  and 
Bodies  Corporate  within  the  State;"  in  which,  among 
other  things,  it  is  enacted  "that  there  sball  be  paid,  for 
the  nso  of  the  State,  by  each  and  every  bank  within  the 
State,  except  the  liank  of  the  United  States,  the  sum  of 
fifty  cents  on  each  and  every  thousand  dollars  of  the 
capital  stock  actually  paid  in."  This  tax  was  afterwards 
augmented  to  one  dollar  and  twenty-live  cents. 

^  The  ooart  was  constitntod  tin  follows: 

John  Mabshaix^  Chief  Juaiioe. 
WlLUAM  JOBHSOR. 

Oabbikl  Duvauu 

SinTH  Thomwox,     >  ^»^iaie  Justices. 

John  McLean, 

HZNBY  Baldwin. 
Ur.  Whipple  appeared  for  plaintiff  in  enor. 
Mr.  EhggMd  ud  Ur*  3mm  for  the  defendanta 
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The  Providence  Bank,  having  determined  to  resist  the 
payment  of  this  tax,  brought  an  action  of  trespass  against 
the  oflRcers,  by  wlioin  a  warrant  of  distress  was  issued 
against  and  served  upou  ihc  property  of  the  bank  in  pur- 
suant o  of  the  law.  The  defendants  justify  the  taking, 
set  out  III  the  declaration,  under  the  act  of  assembly  im- 
posing the  tax;  to  wIhlIi  plea  the  plum  tills  demur,  and 
assign  for  cause  of  dtiiiuirer  that  the 

.  x-xx-  f     Plalntlflr«  ccmUmd  tax 

act  IS  repiifrnant  to  the  Constitution  oi    iu»  in  viuiAtion  of  arc  i, 

we.  111^  «(  th»  CoMtf- 

the  United  States,  inasmuch  as  it  im-  tutJoa  «c  th«  uaiM 


pairs  the  obligation  of  the  contract  cre- 
ated by  their  charter  of  incorporation.  Judgment  was 
given  by  the  court  of  common  pleas  in  favor  of  the  defend* 
ants;  which  judgment  was,  on  appeal,  confirmed  by  the 
Sapreme  Judicial  Court  of  the  State.  That  judgment 
has  been  brought  before  this  court  by  a  writ  of  error. 

It  has  been  settled  that  a  contract  entered  into  be- 
tween a  State  and  an  individoal  is  as  folly  protected  by 
the  tenth  section  of  the  first  article  <tf  the  OonstitDtioii 
as  a  contract  between  two  individuals;  and  it  is  not  de- 
nied that  a  charter  incorporating  a  hank  is  a  contract  Is 
this  contfact  impaired  by  taxing  the  banhs  of  the  State? 

This  qnestioD  is  to  be  answered  by  the  chsjrter  itself. 

It  contains  no  stipulation  promising  exemption  firom 
taxation.  The  State,  then,  has  made 

.       .       ».  1.    *        •  TOe  state  ha«  inai1<»  no 

no  express  contract  wbiob  has  been  espreM  contract  wbicti 
impaired  by  the  act  of  which  the 
plaintiffs  complain.  No  words  have  been  found  in  the 
charter  which,  in  themselves^  would  justify  the  opinion 
that  the  power  of  taxation  was  in  the  view  of  either  of  the 
parties;  and  that  an  exemption  of  it  was  intended,  though 
not  expressed.'  The  plaintiffs  find  great  difficulty  in  show- 

^  Se«  Dot^  at  eoil  ol  case. 
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mg  that  the  charter  contains  a  promise,  either  express 
or  implied,  not  to  tax  the  bank.  The  elaborate  and  in^ 
ganionB  argoment  whioli  hu  been  nrged  amouiitB,  in 
snbstanoe,  to  this:  The  charter  authorizes  the  bank  to 
employ  its  capital  in  banking  transactions,  for  ^e  bene- 
fit of  the  stockholders.  It  binds  the  State  to  permit 
these  transactions  for  this  object  Any  law  arresting 

FiAiotiflB'  •isnnwBt.    ^^'^^^^^y        operations  of  the  bank 

would  violate  this  obligation,  and 
would  come  within  the  prohibition  of  the  Ctonstttntion. 
But^  as  that  cannot  be  done  drouitouslj  which  may  not 
be  done  directly,  the  charter  restrains  the  State  from 
passing  any  act  which  may  indirectly  destroy  the  profits 
of  the  bank.  A  power  to  tax  the  bank  may,  nnquestion* 
ably,  be  carried  to  such  an  excess  as  to  take  all  its 
profits,  and  still  more  than  its  profits,  for  the  use  of  the 
State;  and,  consequently,  destroy  the  institution.  Now, 
whatever  may  be  the  rule  of  expediency,  the  constitu- 
tionality of  a  measure  depends  not  on  the  degree  of  its 
exercise,  but  on  its  principle.  A  power,  therefore,  which 
may,  in  effect,  destroy  the  charter,  is  inconsistent  with 
it,  and  is  impliedly  renounced  by  granting  it  Such  a 
power  cannot  be  exercised  without  impairing  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  contract  When  pushed  to  Its  extreme  pointy 
or  exercised  in  moderation,  it  is  the  same  power,  and  is 
hostile  to  the  rights  granted  by  the  charter.  This  is 
snbstantially  the  argument  for  the  bank.  The  plaint> 
iffs  cite  and  rely  on  several  sentiments  expressed  on 
various  occasions  by  this  court,  in  support  of  these  posi- 
tions. 

The  claim  of  the  Providence  Bank  is  certainly  of  the 
first  impression.  The  power  of  taxing  moneyed  oorpo- 
rations  has  been  frequently  exercised;  and  has  never  be- 
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fore,  so  fnr  as  is  known,  been  resisted.  Its  novelty,  how- 
ever, furnishes  no  conclusive  argument  nf^ainst  it. 

That  the  taxing  power  is  of  vital  importanoe,  that  it 
is  essi  ntiai  to  the  existence  of  gov- 
erniiieat,  are  truths  which  it  cannot  "^ti^^ZmSSi^- 
bo  necessary  to  reaffirm  They  are 
aclvno\vlc(lge(l  and  assorted  by  all.  It  would  seem  that 
the  re]inquisliitii;nt  of  such  a  power  is  never  to  be  as- 
sumed. We  wi'lI  not  say  that  a  State  may  not  relinquish 
it;  that  a  consideration  sufficiently  valuable  to  induce  a 
partial  release  of  it  may  not  exist;  but  as  the  whole  com- 
munity is  interested  in  retaining  it  undiminished,  that 
community  has  a  right  to  insist  that  its  abandonment 
ought  not  to  be  presumed,  in  a  case  in  which  the  delib- 
erate purpose  of  the  Sta,Le  lo  abandon  it  does  not  appear. 

The  plaintiffs  would  give  to  this  charter  the  same  con- 
struction as  if  it  contained  a  clause  e.xciapting  the  bank 
from  taxation  on  its  stock  in  trade.  But  can  it  bo  sup- 
posed that  such  a  clause  would  uuL  enlarge  its  privileges? 
They  contend  lh.it  it  must  be  implied;  because  the  power 
tu  lax  ina^  be  so  wielded  as  to  defeat  the  purpose  for 
which  tlio  charter  was  granted.  And  may  not  this  be 
said  with  equal  truth  of  other  legislative  powers  ?  Does 
it  not  also  apply  with  equal  force  to  every  incorporated 
company?  A  company  may  be  incorporated  for  the 
purpose  of  trading  in  goods  as  well  as  trading  in  money. 
If  the  policy  of  the  State  shoold  lead  to  tbe  impodtion 
of  a  tax  on  nninoorporated  oompames,  oonld  those  whioh 
might  be  incorporated  olaim  an  exemption,  in  yirtne  of  a 
charter  which  does  not  indicate  snoh  an  intention  ?  Tbe 
time  may  oome  when  a  duty  may  be  imposed  on  mana* 
faotnres.  Would  an  incorporated  company  be  exempted 
from  thia  dnty  as  the  mere  oonseqnenoe  of  its  charter  ? 
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The  great  object  of  an  incorporation  is  to  bestow  the 
character  and  properties  of  individu- 

Ezetnption  from  taz»-       ,..  n  i    i  it 

uon  must  be  expnm.  alitvon  a  collcctivo  and  chant  itii;'  body 
It  c*nnoc  be  ImplM  o    o  ^ 

jpomjpwre^a*  of  Id-   of  men.    This  capacity  is  alwajs  given 

to  snch  a  body.  Any  privileges  which 
may  exempt  it  from  the  burdens  common  to  individuals 
do  not  flow  necessarily  from  the  charter,  but  must  be 
expressed  in  ii,  or  they  do  not  exist 

If  the  power  of  taxation  is  inconsistent  with  the  char- 
ter, becaose  it  may  be  flo  exercised  a«  to  destroy  the  oh- 
jeot  for  which  the  charter  is  given,  it  is  equally  incon- 
sistent with  every  other  charter^  because  it  is  eqnallj 
capable  of  working  the  destmctioii  of  the  object  for 
which  every  other  charter  is  given.  If  the  grant  of  a 
power  to  trade  in  money  to  a  given  amonnt  implies  an 
exemption  of  the  stock  in  trade  from  taxation,  because 
the  tax  may  absorb  all  the  profits,  then  the  grant  of  any 
other  thing  implies  the  same  exemption^  for  that  thing 
may  be  taxed  to  an  extent  which  will  render  it  totally 
unprofitable  to  the  grantee.  Land,  for  example,  has  in 
many,  perhaps  in  all,  the  States  been  granted  by  govern- 
ment since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  This  grant 
is  a  contract,  the  object  of  which  is  that  the  profits  iasn- 
ing  from  it  shall  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  grantee.  Yet 
the  power  of  taxation  may  be  carried  so  far  ss  to  absorb 
these  profits.  Does  this  impair  the  obligation  of  the  con- 
tract? The  idea  is  rejected  by  all,  and  the  proposition 
appears  so  extravagant  that  it  is  difficult  to  admit  any 
resemblance  in  the  cases.  And  yet,  if  the  proposition  for 
which  the  plaintiffs  contend  be  true,  it  carries  us  to  this 
point  That  proposition  is,  that  a  power  which  is  in  itself 
capable  of  being  exerted  to  the  total  destruction  of  Uie 
grant,  is  inconsistent  with  the  grant,  and  is,  therefore,. 
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impliedly  relinquished  by  the  grantor,  thongh  the  laa- 
gnage  of  the  instrument  rnntnins  no  allusion  totbesnlK 
jeot  If  this  be  an  abstract  troth,  it  may  be  supposed 
miiyersal.  But  it  is  not  uniTersal,  and  therefore  its  truth 
cannot  be  admitted,  in  tbeae  broad  terms,  in  any  case. 
We  must  look  for  the  exemption  in  the  language  of  the 
instrument,  and,  if  we  do  not  find  it  therc^  it  would  be 
going  very  far  to  insert  it  by  construction. 

The  power  of  legislation,  and,  consequently,  of  tax* 
ation,  operates  on  all  the  persons  and  power  of  u«uon  op- 
property  belon^^Wng  to  the  body  politic.  Sd^,™™^ 
This  is  an  original  principle,  which  has-  ^• 
its  foundation  in  society  itself.  It  is  granted  by  all,  for 
the  benefit  of  all.  It  resides  in  government  as  a  part  of 
itself,  and  need  not  be  reserved,  when  property  of  any 
description,  or  the  right  to  use  it  in  any  manner,  is 
granted  to  iiulividnals  or  corporate  bodies.  However 
absolute  the  right  of  an  individual  may  be,  it  is  still  in 
the  nature  of  that  right  that  it  must  bear  a  portion  of 
the  public  burdens;  and  that  portion  must  be  determined 
by  the  Legislature.  This  vital  power  maybe  abused; 
but  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  not  in- 
tended to  furnish  the  corrective  for  everv  abuse  of 
power  which  may  bo  committed  by  the  State  govern- 
ments. The  interest,  wisdom,  and  justice  of  the  repre- 
sentative body,  and  its  relations  with  its  constituents, 
furnish  the  only  security,  where  there  is  no  express  con- 
tract, airninst  unjust  and  excessive  taiiation,  as  well  as 
against  unwise  legislation  ffcnerally.  Prindpje  wd  down  in 
This  principle  was  laid  down  iu  the  case  2i('*'S;i»"?^Tbl 


of  M'CuUoch  V.  The  State  of  .^Iaryland,> 

and  in  Osborn  et  al.  v.  The  iiank  of  the  United  States.* 

^Ante,  pfk  SSS-aa^  and  aotm,      *Ante,  ppk  469-611,  uid  aotca 
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Both  those  cases,  we  think,  proceeded  oa  the  admission 
that  an  incorporated  bank,  unless  its  charter  shall  express 
the  exemption,  is  no  more  exempted  from  taxation  than 
an  unincorporated  company  would  be,  carry  ing  on  the 
same  business. 
The  ease  of  Fletcher  Feck^  has  been  cited;  but  in 
that  oaaa  the  Legblatnie  of  QeoTgia 

Ttotcher  v.  Peck  and  .  ^  ^  i  »  mi. 

«j|teof^y^^enve^y.  passed  an  act  to  annnl  its  grant.  The 

case  of  the  State  of  Keir  Jersey  v. 

Wilson  has  been  also  mentioned ;  but  in  that  case  the 

stipulation  exempting  the  land  from  tajuktion  was  made 

in  express  worda. 

The  reasoning  of  the  court  in  the  case  of  M'OoUooh  «. 

M  cunoch  and  cbom  ^hc  Ststo  of  Uaijland  has  been  ap^ 
^iwrtwtesuirtMwi.     pii^  ^  tjjjg  ^gg.  bat  the  court  itself 

appears  to  have  provided  against  this  application.  Its 
opinion  in  that  case,  as  well  as  in  Osborn  et  aL  v.  The 
Bftnk  of  the  United  States,  was  founded  expressly  on  the 
-supremacy  of  the  laws  of  Congress,  and  the  necessary 
consequence  of  that  supremacy  to  exempt  ils  instruments, 
employed  in  the  execution  of  its  powers,  from  the  oper- 
ation of  any  interfering  power  whatoTcr.  In  reasoning 
on  the  argument  that  the  power  of  taxation  was  not 
confined  to  the  people  and  property  of  a  State^  but  might 
be  exercised  on  every  object  brought  within  its  jnrisdio> 
tion,  this  court  admitted  the  truth  of  the  proposition,  and 
added,  that  *^  the  power  was  an  incident  of  sovereignty, 
and  was  coextensive  with  that  to  which  it  was  an  inci- 
dent" ^  Ail  subjects,"  the  court  said,  *'over  which  the 
sovereign  power  of  a  State  extends,  are  objects  of  tax- 
ation."  **The  sovereignty  of  a  State  extends  to  every- 
thing which  exists  by  itoown  authority,  or  is  introduced 

I  AnU,  ^  1M-817»  and  notei] 
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by  its  j)erinission;  bat  docs  it  extend  to  tliose  means 
which  are  eniployeil  by  Congress  to  carry  into  execution 
powers  conferred  oa  that  body  by  tho  people  of  the 
United  States  ?   We  think  not." 

So  in  the  case  of  Osborn  v.  The  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  the  court  said,  "  the  argument "  in  favor  of  the 
right  of  the  State  to  tax  the  bank  "sujiposcs  the  corpo- 
ration to  have  been  originated  for  the  management  of  an 
individual  concern,  to  bo  founded  upon  contract  between 
individuals,  having  private  trade  and  private  proht  for 
its  great  end  and  principal  object. 

"If  those  premises  were  true,  the  conclusion  drawn 
from  them  would  be  inevitable.  This  mere  private  cor- 
poration, engaged  in  its  own  business,  would  certainly 
be  subject  to  the  taxing  power  of  the  State  as  any  indi- 
vidoal  would  be." 

The  oourt  was  certainly  not  discussing  the  qaestion 
whether  a  tax  imposed  by  a  State  on  a  bank  chartered 
by  itaelf  impaired  the  obligation  of  iti  eontract;  and 
these  opinions  are  not  conolusive  as  thej  would  be  had 
thoy  been  delivered  in  such  a  case;  but  they  show  that 
the  question  was  not  considered  as  donbtf  al,  and  that  in- 
ferences, drawn  from  genend  expressions  pointed  to  a 
diflFerent  subject,  cannot  be  correctly  drawn. 

We  have  reflected  serioosly  on  this  case,  and  are  of 
opinion  that  the  act  of  the  Legislature  ^ 
of  Bhode Island,  passed  in  1823,  impos-  ™">^ 
ing  a  doty  on  licensed  persons  and  others,  and  bodies 
corporate  within  the  State,  does  not  impair  the  obligar 
tion  of  the  contract  created  by  the  charter  granted  to 
the  plaintiffs  in  error.  It  is  therefore  the  opinion  of 
this  oonrt  that  there  is  no  error  in  the  judgment  of  tho 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  for  the  State  of  Bhode  Island, 
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affirnung  the  jodgment  of  th«  Qwai  of  Oommoii  Float 
hi  this  caio;  and  the  nune  is  afflrmed;  and  the  cause  is 
remanded  to  the  said  Sapreme  Jodioial  Gonrt  that  its 
jud^aient  nuij  be  finally  entered. 

NOTE. 

"  It  lias  been  so  often  decided  by  tho  Supremo  Court  of 
tbe  United  States  that  agreeuient  hy  a  btate  for  a 
consideration  received,  or  supposed  to  be  received,  that 
certain  property,  rights  or  franchises  shall  be  exempt 
from  t;!XMtinrt,  or  1)o  taxed  only  at  a  certain  agreed  rate, 
is  a  contract  ]iroteeted  by  the  Constitution,  tiiat  the 
Question  cun  uo  louger  be  considered  an  open  one/' 
Cool  ey ,  Const  Lim.  *a80,  «281 .  Bat  the  intention  of  the 
State  to  surrender  irrevocably  tbe  power  of  taxation 
must  be  explicit  and  certain,"  Id. 

Conformably  to  tbe  principles  of  the  foregoing  opin- 
ion of  tbe  Chief  Justice  in  The  Bank  e.  Billings,  the  ex- 
isting doctrine  is  that  exemptions  from  taxation  will  be 
considered  as  a  personal  privileg-e  not  extending  beyond 
tbe  immediate  grantee,  unless  otherwise  so  declared  in 
express  terms.'*  Thev  are  not  to  be  extended  bejrond 
the  exact  and  express  ianffDage  nsed,  construed  tltUOk' 

1  Tliayer,  '  John  Marshall,"  92;  Ti  .  i  v,  Cases  Const  Law,  1190-1431 ; 
Cool«7.  Taxation  (8d  ed.),  Canon,  Hisk  Supi  Court,  8Si.  Aa  to 
effect  of  the  Fourteenth  Anendment  on  the  power  of  tazsfeioii  Iff 
tlie  States,  see  Guthrio.  LeotoiM  on  the  FcHUteenth  AmeodnMoi 

ilS  et  9eqf,  114  et  »eq.,  ld&-142. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL  RELATION  BETWEEN  THE 
GENERAL  GOVERNMENT,  THE  SEVERAL 
STATES  OF  TBE  UNION,  AND  THE  IN- 
DIAN TRIBES— NATIONAL  AUTHORITY  SU- 
PREME—JURISDICTION  OF  THE  SUPREME 
COURT, 

The  next  two  cases  —  Cherokee  Nation  v.  Georgia  and 
"Worcester  v.  Georgia  —  have  proved  permanently  im- 
portant as  defining  and  establishini;  the  constitutional 
relations  between  the  Gonoral  Government  and  the  In- 
dian tribes  or  nations  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  antl  the  legal  relations  of  the  several  States  with- 
in whiuli  ludiau  tribf's  may  reside  towards  such  tribes 
while  maintaining  their  tribal  condition.  The  extrinsic 
circumstances  invest  these  cases  with  an  unusual  and  al- 
most  dramatic  interest. 

in  determining  the  status  of  the  Indian  tribes  the 
court,  in  the  case  first  above  mentioned,  decided  a  ques- 
tion of  great  moment,  touching  its  own  original  jurisdic- 
tion'undor  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
Judiciary  Articlu  ol  the  Constitution  investethe  Supremo 
Court,  inter  alia^  with  original  jurisdiction  over  "  con  Lro- 
versies  between  a  State  .  .  .  and  foreign  States," 
and  also  gives  the  Supreme  Court  Jurisdiction  in  all  cases 
in  which  a  State  of  the  Union  shall  he  a  party.  The 
court  hrl  i  that  even  if  it  were  Li  uc  that  the  Cherokee 
Nation  or  tribe  was  a  SLaLu  in  the  general  sense  of  being 
a  distinct  political  society  managing  its  own  uiLiuci,  it 
was  nevertheless  nut  a  bUto  ul  ihc  Uuiuii  ui  a  foreign 
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Btate  in  the  sente  of  the  Ooustitntion.  That  propodtion 
has  never  since  been  contested  or  denied,  and  It  underlies 
or  is  implied  in  all  the  sabseqnent  legislation  of  Con- 
gress in  respect  of  Indians. 

In  the  other  ease  the  conrt  hM  under  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  (Tnited  States  and  the  nnmerons  treaties 
hetween  the  TTnited  States  and  the  Cherokee  Indiana 
that  the  Cherokee  Nation  was  not  sovereign,  was  not  a 
*^  Btate  "  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  used  in  the 
Constitntion  of  the  United  States^  that  the  Indian  tribes 
were  by  the  Constitntion  placed  und^  the  exclusive 
power  of  Congress,  and  that  the  several  States  within 
whose  geographical  limits  they  resided  bad  no  jurisdic* 
tion  over  them.  As  a  result  of  this  view,  the  court  de> 
cidcd  that  thestatntos  of  Georgia  which  subjected  to  crim- 
inal panishment  all  white  persons  residing  within  the 
limits  of  the  Cherokee  Kation  withoat  the  consent  of  that 
State,  authorized  their  arrest  and  forcible  removal  from 
the  Indian  territory,  trial  in  the  courts  of  the  State, 
and  punishment  under  State  authority,  were  in  violation 
of  the  Constitution,  treaties  and  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  consequently  void. 

Few  questions  in  the  eventful  history  of  the  Supreme 
Court  attracted  more  attention  or  excited  deeper  interest 
at  the  time  than  those  preiented  in  these  two  oases. ^  Un- 
fortunately the  controversy  between  Georgia  and  the 
Cherokee  Nation  came  to  have  a  political  as  well  as  a  legal 
side.  We  here  outline  the  facts  only  so  far  as  they  serve 

iThU  *'j!Otnantio  and  eventfol  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  na- 
tion," memorable  in  so  many  ways,  is  well  though  succinctly  treated  \ 
by  Carson  in  his  History  of  the  Supreme  Court,  pp.  267,  2C9,  511, 
629,  643.  See  also  Van  Santvoord,  Lives  of  Chief  Justices,  430-486; 
UoMwter.  Hlstofy  of  tlw  People  of  the  United  Statei^  V,  179-178!^ 
tm-m,  sndothMravtlioritlesoltedii^ 
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to  bring  more  diBtinotlj  Into  yieir  the  oinmmstanoes 
nnder  which  the  two  following  opinions  of  Ohief  Jnstice 
liarsball  were  rendered,  in  order  to  enable  the  reader  to 
appreciate  their  greatnen  and  jndidal  merits,  the  force 
of  the  leasoning  and  the  aonndneas  of  the  conclnaions 
reached  bj  the  conrt  This  attempt  to  give  the  case  a 
proper  setting  is  thought  needfnl  because,  as  is  nsoal  with 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  the  decisions  themselves  are  so 
free  from  any  partisan  or  party  bias  that  no  one  reading 
them  would  have  the  least  idea  of  the  widespread  and  great 
public  and  political  excitement  which  attended  this  con- 
troversy, or  that  it  was  known,  or  at  least  generally  be- 
lieved, that  the  State  would  refuse  to  obey  auy  ndvorse 
judgment  of  the  court,  and  that  the  administration  then 
in  power  would  probably  refuse  to  execute  such  judg^ 
meat.  Marshall's  courage  in  the  performance  of  duty 
never  faltered.^ 

The  Cherokees  were  originally  a  large,  powerful  tribe, 
and  in  the  course  of  some  thirty  years  had  entered  into 
a  dozen  df  more  treaties  with  the  United  States,  many  of 
them  ceding  lands  to  the  General  Government;  among 
others,  an  important  treaty  in  1802  making  a  large  ces- 
sion of  territory  to  the  United  States,  upon  two  condi- 
tions: 1st,  the  L'nited  States  should  for  tho  benefit  of 
Georgia  extinLniish  the  Indian  title  to  the  remaining  In- 
dian lands  within  the  limits  of  that  State  "as  soon  as  it 
could  bo  flono  peaceably  and  on  reasonable  terms;  "  2d, 
the  United  States  stipulated  and  guaranteed  that  tho 
utmost  good  faith  wns  always  to  bo  observed  toward  tho 
Indians;  that  in  their  property,  rights,  and  liberty  they 
shall  never  be  invaded  or  disturbed  unless  in  just  wars 
authorized  by  Congress,  and  that  their  lands  and  prop- 

4» 
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erty  should  never  be  taken  from  them  without  their  con- 
sent^" etc.  In  1817  half  of  the  tribe  of  the  Oherokees 
was  indnoed  to  emigrate  to  and  settle  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi  Eiver,  west  of  Arhsnsss,  in  what  is  known  as 
the  Indian  Territory.  The  rest  of  the  tribe,  however, 
oontinaed  to  remain  within  the  limits  of  Georgia  and 
were  gradually  adopting  the  habits,  castoms^  arts  and 
ooonpations  of  civilized  people.  Georgia  was  rapidly  fill- 
ing np  with  white  inhabitants,  pressing  upon  the  Indian 
reserTation,  and  a  state  of  hostility  existed  between  tho 
whites  and  the  Cherokee  Nation.  The  Indian  race  is  in- 
tractable, and  the  mournful  history  of  the  Indians  in  this 
country  shows  that  the  Indians,  while  maintaining  their 
tribal  government,  and  the  whites  cannot  live  in  peace 
as  neighbors.  Under  such  circumstances  the  Indian  is  ^ 
doomed  either  to  destruction,  absorption  or  expulsion,  j 

Against  the  repeated  and  earnest  remonstrances  of 
Georgia  tho  Federal  Government  for  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  had  failed  to  extinf^iiish  the  Indian  title. 

In  1828  the  Chcrokees,  aided  by  white  men  and  mis- 
sionaries, adopted  a  Constitution  for  a  permanent  uov- 
crnment.  At  this  Georgia  took  fire.  The  excitement  in 
the  State  was  intense  and  finally  found  expression  m  two  ^ 
acts  of  tho  State  Legislature,  drastic,  proscriptive,  thor- 
ough," which  took  ellect  in  182^  and  1830.  These  abro-  ■ 
gated  and  declared  void  all  Cherokee  laws,  rules  and 
usages  within  the  limits  of  their  own  territory.'  The 
Cherokee  country  was  divided  into  sections  and  annexed 
for  all  legal  and  judicial  purposes  to  the  adjacent  coun- 
ties, and  the  entire  body  of  the  laws  of  (ieorgia  was  ex- 
tended over  this  territory  and  over  the  Indians  and  ail 

^The  State  Acts  of  18'29  and  1830  are  given  at  large  in  (he  rapoft 
ol  the  oaw  of  Woxowter  v.  Qeorgia»  6  Peters^  S21-&^ 
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persons  residing  therein,  Indians  were  disqualified  as 
witnesses  in  any  case  in  which  a  white  man  not  a  res- 
ident with  the  tribe  was  a  party.  Ko  white  man  was 
allowed  to  reside  among  the  Indians  without  a  special 
license  from  the  Goyernor  of  the  State  and  without 
taking  an  oath  to  obey  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
Georgia,  and  in  case  this  law  was  violated  the  offense 
was  panisbable  by  a  sentence  to  bard  labor  in  the  peni- 
tentiary  of  the  State  for  not  less  than  fonr  yean.  It  was 
nndertfais  provision  of  this  sweeping  and  proscriptive 
statute  that  Woroester  and  several  other  white  persons 
were  indicted  in  the  State  courts,  found  guilty  and  sen- 
tenced to  four  years'  imprisonment,  even  though  Worces- 
ter was  a  missionary  to  the  Oherokee  Nation,  duly  author- 
ized and  sent  out  by  the  American  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  and  under  the  authority  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  was  at  the  time  of  his  arrest  engaged 
in  preaching  the  Gospel  and  in  translating  the  Scriptures 
into  the  Indian  tongue  and  resided  there  with  the  per* 
mission  and  approval  of  the  Oherokee  nation. 

In  the  country  at  large  sympathy  with  the  missionaries 
was  universal  and  profound,  for  being  held  criminals  in 
obeying  their  Master's  command  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature. 

In  6eoi^  the  hostility  towards  the  misstonaries  was 
specially  intense  because  ''it  was  believed,  and  perhaps 
justly,"  says  Mr.  Kennedy,  ''that  but  for  them  the  tribe 
would  have  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  Government  and 
have  gone  peaceably  to  the  new  home  (west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi) provided  for  them."^  The  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  War  in  1828  expressly  so  charged. 

The  State  of  Georgia  in  all  of  its  departments,  legis- 

1  Eetmedy,  Lite  of  WiUfaun  Wirt,  m 
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lative,  ezeoative  and  jndidal,  asserted  that  the  aoTeroignfy 
of  the  State  extended  over  all  territory  within  ite  geo- 
graphical limits,  including  that  occupied  hy  the  Indians 
under  their  original  title  and  under  treaties  with  the 
United  States,  and  over  the  Indians  themselves,  and  all 
other  persons  within  the  State.  One  Com  Tassels,  an 
Indian,  or  of  Indian  descent,  committed  homicide  in  re- 
sisting the  execution  of  these  laws,  was  tried  in  the  State 
court,  condemned  and  hanged,  although  a  writ  of  error 
had  been  granted  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.^ 

Jackson's  administration  avowedly  took  sides  with 
jseorgia,  and  in  the  President's  message,  1829-30,  he 
ybtated  that  he  had  so  informed  the  Indians  and  had  "ad- 
vised them  to  emigrate  beyond  the  Mississippi  or  submit 
to  the  laws  of  the  State."  This  information  had  been 
communicated  by  the  President  to  the  Cherokees  through 
the  Secretary  of  War  in  an  elaborate  opinion.' 

In  their  extremity  the  Cherokees  consulted  two  of  tho 
most  eminent  counsel  in  the  country,  William  Wirt  and 
John  Sergeant.  After  much  deliberation  Ihey  concluded 
to  bring  a  bill  in  equity,  originally  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  name  of  the  Cherokee  Nation, 
against  the  State  of  Georgia,  alleging  and  claiming  that 

iTbese  facts  are  alleged  in  the  bill  iu  the  case  of  the  Cherokee 
HatioB  «  G«>rgia»  6  Peften^  L 

*The  bill  in  the  case  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  u  0«orgia  avwnd 
that  tho  Cherokees,  being  "unwillinf::  to  resist  by  forf-e  of  arms  the 
efforts  of  Georgia  to  force  the  Indians  from  the  Ten  it.  r> ,  nmde  ap- 
plication for  protection  and  for  t  he  exeoution  of  the  guaranty  of  the 
troafetw  to  the  Pntldent  of  Uw  Unltod  8Ut«^  sad  received  for 
Mttwer  ti»t  'the  Fkwtdant  of  the  United  Stetw  Iim  no  poww  to 
protect  them  against  the  laws  of  Georgia.' "  Peters,  9.  See  alao 
HcMMter,  Hist.  People  U.  B.,  V,  and  documento  oited. 
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the  Cherokees  were  a  "foreign  State"  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  clause  in  the  Judiciary  Article  of  tlie  Consti- 
tution above  quoted,*  and  "praying  an  injniK  tion  to  re- 
strain the  State  of  Georgia  from  the  t  xt  cuLion  of  the  said 
laws  of  that  State,  which,  as  is  alleged,  go  directly  to  anni- 
hilate the  Cherokees  as  a  political  society,  and  to  seize 
for  the  use  of  Georgia  the  lands  of  the  nation  which  have 
been  assured  to  theni  by  the  United  States  by  soiema 
treaties  repeatedly  made  and  still  in  force." 

Mr.  Kennedy,  in  his  classic  biography  of  Wirt,'  appro- 
priately gives  the  history  of  the  Cherokee  Case,  which 
ho  declares  he  has  endeavored  (and  wo  think  success- 
fully; to  make  impartial  in  the  light  which  time  has  shed 
upon  it.  Georgia's  policy,  namely,  that  the  welfare  of 
the  State  as  well  as  of  the  Indians  required  their  re- 
moval west  of  the  Mississippi,  that  iLte  establishment  of 
an  Indian  sovereignty  within  her  limits  could  not  be  al- 
lowed, and  the  laches  or  failure  of  the  General  (iovern- 
ment  in  keeping  its  covenant  with  Georgia,  based  upon 
a  highly  valuable  consideration,  to  extinguish  the  Indian 
title,  had  done  muoh  to  bring  about  the  onfortanate  and 
almost  intolerable  condition  of  things  that  existed  in 
1830.  These  are  facts  which  are  too  often  overlooked 
in  onr  sympathy  with  the  Indians  and  in  our  Indignation 
at  Georgia's  defiance  of  the  finpreme  Courts  bat  which 
Mr.  Kennedy  jubily  introdaces  into  his  relation  of  the 
Gteorgia'Oherokee  controversy. 

The  troth  is  that  the  General  GoTcmment  bad  come 
nnder  goaranties  that  conflicted  with  each  other.  It  had 
promised  Geoigia  to  eztingnish  the  Indian  title.  It  had 

1  Ante,  p.  655. 

■i  Life  of  WUUam  Wirt  hj  John  F.  Konnedy,  1891,  U,  ohaptor  ZV, 

240-259,  m 
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not  done  so.  It  had  eolemnly  and  repeatedly  fwomfaed  tbe 
Cherokees  that  it  woold  protect  them  in  and  upon  thour 
Teeerred  hinds,  and  that  they  shonld  never  be  distnrbed 
in  their  rights,  liberty  or  homes  without  their  consent 

That  the  government  in  the  eonrse  it  pnrsned  inverted 
the  oonstitntional  order  and  abdicated  or  disclaimed  ita 
own  lawful  paramonnt  authority  over  the  Indian  tribes, 
and,  contrary  to  the  Constitution,  mistakenly  recognized 
the  paramount  authority  of  the  State,  was  determined  by 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Cherokee  cases. 
These  decisions  have  ever  since  been  accepted  as  correct^ 
and  have  been  acted  upon  by  the  government  from  that 
time  to  the  preeent  in  all  of  its  legislatiou  and  dealings 
with  the  Indians.* 

In  consequence  of  this  erroneous  view  of  its  own  pow- 
ers, the  government  stood  supinely  by  and  allowed  the 
State  in  the  name  of  State  Sovereignty  to  trample  under 
foot  the  treaty  obligations  of  the  United  StateSi  to  tres- 
pass upon  and  oppress  the  Indians,  destroy  their  right  to 
govern  themsdves,  in  short  to  deprive  them  of  every 
substantial  right  guaranteed  to  them  by  numerous  treat- 
ies which  were  still  in  force. 

,   So  far  as  concerns  the  policy  of  removal,  sound  states- 
iroanship  was  on  the  side  of  Georgia;  law,  the  public 
faith  of  the  nation  and  treaty  stipulations  were  on  the 

•  "The  power  of  the  General  Govern nipnt  over  these  remnants  of 
a  race  ODce  powerful,  now  weak  and  diminished  in  nuuiherd,  ia  oeo- 

eamy  to  their  protootloiit  m  well  ae  to  the  wfetjof  thoee  «iDoiig 
whom  they  dwell    It  must  exist  in  that  govemmeintk  baoanae  It 

never  has  existerl  anywhere  else,  because  the  theatre  of  its  exercise 
is  within  the  geographical  limits  of  the  Ignited  States.  Ixicause  It 
hm  never  been  denied  [except  in  the  case  of  Georgia],  and  because 
it  alone  can  enfoice  ita  lawa  on  all  the  trifaea"  Far  Mr,  Juatioa 
HUlar  In  United  States  «  Eacania»  UBU.  &  870^  884  (ia80> 
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side  of  the  Cherokees.  Mr.  Wirt  himself  admitted  in 
his  letter  to  President  Madison,  October  5,  1830,  that 
there  are  many  in  the  Unitpd  States  who  "think  it  the 
wisest  course  in  the  Indians  to  remove  west  of  the  Mis- 
Bissippi,  and  I  am  ammxg  them.^^^ 

Finally,  a  few  years  later  (1838),  under  a  new  treaty, 
the  Indians  were  removed.  "Few  pereons,''  says  Mr. 
Kennedy,  "at  the  present  day  will  lament  the  defeat  of 
the  Cherokees"  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.     It  opened  to  the  tribe  a  better  destiny."  ^ 

I  Konnedr,  Life  of  Will  n,  Ml,  when  the  oomi^ondMBoe  b*- 
twMD  Wirt  and  Mndi^^n  is  given. 

>  Kennedy,  Life  of  Wirt,  II.  296.  But  the  dp-^tiny  ordoomiadastraty 

tion  or  absorption.  An  elaborate  report  made  by  a  Committee  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  May  7,  1894,  states:    "Tbe  Indian 

five  olvilind  tribes  of  Indians,  consisting  of  the  Cberokeea^  Gkeeka^ 
Choctaws.  Chickasawg  and  Seminoles,  each  occupvir;g  in  general  a 
separnte  and  distinct  part  Tho  population  iu  IbW  was  as  follows: 
Indians,  50,055;  colored  Indians  uud  colored  claimants  to  Indian  citi« 
aenibiiv  18l6M;  Ghlnete^  18;  wbitaa,  lOO^SOSL**  Sinoe  1880^  tbe  Ooni- 
mittee  atated*  there  had  been  a  large  acoeasion  of  white  poputatioiv 
who  made  no  claim  to  In  Ifm  citizenship,  and  who  were  residing  in 
the  Indian  Territory  witli  the  approval  of  the  Indian  authorities, 
numbering  probably  not  leas  than  2oO,OUO  personsi  iu  view  of  this 
lavge  white  populAtion,  tbe  Ckunmittee  my,  it  miiet  be  aaamned  In 
oooaidering  tbia  qiiMtloii  that  tbe  lediana  themaelTea  have  ctoter* 
mined  to  abandon  tbe  policy  of  exclusiTeness  and  freely  to  admit 
white  people  within  the  Indian  Territory.  The  Indians  of  the  Indian 
Territory  maintain  an  Indian  government)  with  legislative  bodies 
and  eseotttlTe  and  jndloial  offioem  After  »  fall  leview  of  t&e  altU' 
atton  in  the  Indian  I)Bnitoi7»  tbe  Oommtttae  eipfaaaed  the  view 
that  there  is  no  alternative  left  to  the  United  States  but  to  assume 
the  responsibility  for  the  future  conditions  of  the  Territory.  See 
Stephens  v,  Cherokee  ^'ation,  174  U.  S.  445.  Part  of  the  Indian  Ter- 
titoKj  ia  emlnaoed  in  Oklahoma  Tanitory,  and  all  of  it  fa  deatined 
before  long  to  peas  from  Indian  oontroL 
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The  side  of  Georgia  is  concisely  and  forcibly  pre- 
sented by  Col.  Benton,  one  of  the  ablest  supporters  of 
the  Jackson  administration.*  He  maintains  that "  though 
called  Indians,  their  primitive  and  equal  goyemment 
bad  lost  its  form,  and  had  beoome  ■&  oligarchy,  gov- 
«med  ohieflj  by  a  few  white  men  ealled  balf-breeda. 
Theae  set  np  goTarammti  within  the  States.  It  was 
the  power  of  the  whites^  and  of  their  children  among 
the  Oherokees,  that  destroyed  the  ancient  laws,  eostoms 
and  antboritj  of  the  tribe,  and  subjected  the  Nation  to 
the  role  of  that  most  oppressive  of  governments — an 
oligarchy.  It  was  this  state  of  things  that  rendered  it 
obligatory  on  €leoigia  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  her 
sovereignty  by  abolishing  all  Cherokee  government 
within  its  limits.*'  GoL  Benton  eonolndes  his  aooonnt, 
after  referring  to  the  exeontion  of  Tassels  pending  an 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Conrt  of  the  United  States:  **  The 
Gherokees  afterwards  made  their  treaty  and  removed  in 
18S8  west  of  the  Mississippi;  and  that  was  the  end  of 
the  political  and  intmsive  philanthropical  interference 
with  the  domestic  policy  of  Georgia.  One  Indian  (Com 
Tassels)  hanged,  some  missionaries  imprisoned,  the  In- 
dians removed,  and  the  political  and  psendo>philan- 
thropio  intermeddlers  left  to  the  reflection  of  having 
done  mnch  mischief  in  aasnming  to  become  the  defend- 
ers and  goardians  of  a  race  which  the  hnmanity  of  our 
laws  and  people  were  treating  with  paternal  kindness." 
Benton  also  gives  an  account  of  the  treaty  of  1885-86, 
by  which  the  Gherokees  ceded  all  their  possessions  east 
of  the  Mississippi  and  agreed,  for  an  ample  consideration, 
to  join  their  brethren  west  of  that  river,  to  their  advan- 

Thirty  Years'  View,"  ^  oh.  li,  p.  168,  entitled  "Indian  Sover- 
Aigntles  within  the  Statea" 
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tage,  but  with  the  result  of  extending  the  area  of  slav- 
ery is  Georgia  by  converting  Indian  soil  into  slave  soil," 
which  the  author  credits  to  "  the  just  and  fraternal  spirit 
in  which  the  free  States  then  aoted  towards  their  breth- 
ren of  the  south." ' 

The  foregoing  sketch  of  the  Cherokee  controversy 
will  enable  the  reader  to  understand  tlie  transcendent 
importance  of  the  cases  and  of  the  decisions  of  the  Su- 
prenie  Court  therein  pronounced  bj  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall. 

The  Cherokee  AaLiuii  in  the  first  case,  and  Worcester 
in  the  second,  were  represented  by  eminent  counsel — 
"William  Wirt  and  John  Sergeant.  The  State  of  Georgia 
did  not  enter  an  appearance  in  either  case  and  was  not( 
represented  by  counsel.  She  stood  aloof  "  upon  her  reV 
served  rights,"  and  was  not  present  and  purposely  re^ 
trained  from  recognizing  the  eases  in  tiie  Supreme  Court, 
beoanse  she  denied  its  right  to  be  the  arbiter  of  the 
oontroverij  between  her  and  the  Oherokees,  and  alio  be- 
eanse  she  did  not  intend  to  be  bound  by  its  decision  if 
adverse  to  the  State.* 


i^Thlrty  Toub'  View,"  I.  624-626;  Id.         "To  General  Jack- 

son's  policy  of  removal  of  tho  Indians  west  of  the  Mississippi,  praise 
little  qualified  oan  be  justly  awarded."  Parton,  Life  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  HI,  379l 

*  Kennedy)  Ufo  of  Wirt^  n,  ML  Time  wtaasnUen  and  ominoiis 
silenoe  on  the  pBit  oC  the  Btat&"  Id. 

Mr.  Ser;?eaTit's  firpnrnont,  made  on  March  5,  1831,  is  included  in  a 
volume  of  liis  "Select  Speeobea,"  (Philadelphia)  and  it  jtistiflcs 
tlie  editor's  eucomium  (p^  vii)  that  "abridged  as  it  is,  and  diveeted 
of  all  of  the  cnuuuents  of  rbetorio^  it  will  be  reed  and  admind  ee  a 
fine  speoimen  of  argumentative  eloqueno&"  A  delightful  sketobof 
Mr.  Sergeant  will  be  found  in  "Tbe  Fmun,'*  bj  David  Faol  Bvowo, 
Vol.  II,  chapter  X,  205. 

Mr.  Wirt  made  the  closing  argument,  which  Mr.  Kennedy  says 
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The  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  the  case  that 
first  follows  was  given  upon  the  motion  of  the  com- 
plainant lor  a  preliminary  injunction  in  accoiUaiioe  with 
the  prayer  of  the  bill.  This  motion  was  denied  on  the 
ground  that  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  the 
Cherokee  tribe  was  not  a  "  foreign  State,"  and  conse- 
quently the  Supremo  Court  had  no  orig-m  u  juris  Uction 
of  the  case.  A  decision  on  Lhia  ground  uecesaarily 
ended  the  causa. 


Tb*  Caimkee  VwAitm  t.  Tb»  Stat*  of  Ckovglk 

[5  Peters'  Reports,  1-80.] 

The  proposition  of  law  dec  1  is  thus  stated  by  Mr. 
Justice  Curtis  in  his  edition  of  I>eoi8tons  of  the  Sapreme 
Court  of  the  United  States: 

An  Indian  tribe,  or  nation,  within  the  United  States,  is 
not  a  "  foreign  State"  within  the  meaning  of  the  sec- 
ond section  of  the  third  article  of  the  Constitution, 
and  cannot  sue  in  the  courts  of  the  United  Stat^ 

The  opinion  in  this  case  was,  as  above  stated,  given  in. 
a  suit  originally  brought  in  the  Sopreme  Ooart  bj  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  claiming  to  be  a  foreign  State" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Judiciary  Article  (III)  of  the 

was  very  carefully  studied;  it  is  one  upon  which  the  most  emi- 
Dtiit  Iftwjrer  In  the  oiMiitiy  might  oootaDtedty  nit  Lifer 
of W»t»  U,  tSOt  Wt  Mr.  Keonedy  giv«B  tha  peromtion.  '*Diteffim* 

ioating  and  judicious  critics  have  declared  this  to  be  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  admirable  speeches  ever  delivered  by  that  Rrconi- 
plisbed  orator  and  lawyer."  Van  Santvoord,  Lives  of  the  Cliief 
Justices,  4da 
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Constitution,  against  tlio  State  of  Georgia.  Tlio  opin- 
ion declares  the  legal  relations  of  the  Indian  tribes  to 
the  United  Stites.  The  judgment  of  the  court  was 
against  its  jurisdiction  of  the  cause.  The  opinion  of  the 
court '  is  as  follows: 

Maushai.l,  Chief  Jnstico.    This  bill  is  brought  by  tho 
Cherokco  IS'ation,  prayiii';  an  injunction  to  re- 

OpilllOIL 

stra.u  the  Sialc  of  Georgia  from  the  execution 
of  certain  laws  of  that  State,  whicli,  as  is  alleged,  go  di- 
rectly to  annihilate  the  Chcrokces  as  a  political  society, 
and  to  seize,  for  the  use  of  Georgia,  the  lands  of  tho 
Nation,  which  have  been  assured  to  them  by  the  United 
States  in  solemn  treaties  repeatedly  made  and  still  in 
force. 

If  courts  were  permitted  to  indalge  their  sympathies, 
a  case  better  calculated  to  ezoite  them  can  scarcely  be  > 
imagined.  A  people  once  nnmerous,  powerful,  and  tmly 
independent,  found  by  onr  ancestors  in  the  qniet  and  un- 
controlled possession  of  an  ample  domain,  grad ual  ly  sink- 

^  The  court  was  cousfcituted  as  follows: 

JoBN  MABSiiAiJ..  Chi^JvuHee, 
wujjam  jobmbom, 
Gabbikl  Duvaix, 

Joseph  Story, 
Smtth  Thompson, 

JOHM  McLEjLN, 
HSMRT  BALUWIMi 

WilllMn  Wirt  and  Joba  8«flSMuit  Appealed  for  oomplainaiitt. 
No  counsel  appeared  for  tho  State  of  a«orgiai 

Mr.  Justice  BaUlwin  concurrcil  in  tlie  opinion  of  the  court  in  dis- 
missiug  the  bill,  but  not  for  tlio  reasons  assigno<L  His  view  waa 
that  the  questions  involved  were  political  and  not  judicial 

Mr.  Jiistioa  Storf  aad  Mi;  Juatioa  niompaon  dlawnted,  they  hold- 
ing that  the  oonrfe  had  jnrlwliotioii. 


AaaoetateJiuHett,  *^ 
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ing  beneath  our  superior  policy,  our  arU,  and  our  arms, 
have  yielded  their  lands  by  successive  treaties,  each  of 
which  contains  a  solemn  guarantee  of  the  residue,  until 
they  retain  no  more  of  their  formerly  extensive  territory 
than  is  deemed  necessary  to  their  comfortable  subsist- 
ence. To  preserve  this  remnant  the  present  application 
is  made. 

Before  we  can  look  into  the  merits  of  the  case  %  pre- 
a«,iwa court 4uri«ii«>  ^^oioMpy  inquiry  preienta  itMlf:  Has 
^  this  oonrt  jnriadiotion  of  the  oaose  ? 

The  third  artidld  of  the  Constitatlon  deembea  the  ex- 
tent of  the  jndioial  power.  The  second  section  closes  an 

enameration  of  the  oases  to  which  it  is 


tuttoTbrnSSSffi  extended,  with  ''controversies''  "be* 


tween  a  State,  or  the  citizens  thereof, 
and  foreign  States^  oitizeoti,  or  subjects."  A  snbseqaent 
clause  of  the  same  section  gives  the  Sopreme  Ooort  orig^ 
inal  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  in  which  a  State  shall  be  a 
party.  The  party  defendant  maj,  then,  unquestionably, 
be  saed  in  this  conrt  May  the  plaintiff  sne  in  it?  Is 
the  Cherokee  Nation  a  foreign  State  in  the  sense  in 
which  tbat  term  is  used  in  the  Constitatlon? 
The  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs  have  maintained  the  af- 
>  piaiotiff, contend, hat  flrmative of this propositiott with gTsst 

toafor^sSt*^^  earnestness  and  ability.  So  mnoh  of 
uw  oooSitauoB.  ^  argument  as  was  intended  to  prove 
the  chanutter  of  the  Cherokees  as  a  State^  as  a  distinct 
political  society,  separated  from  others,  capable  of  man- 
aging its  own  affairs  and  governing  itself,  has,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  judges,  been  completely 
sucoessfoL  They  have  been  uniformly  treated  as  a  State 
from  the  settlement  of  onr  country.  The  nomerous 
treaties  made  with  them  by  the  United  States  recognise 
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them  OS  a  poople  capable  of  maintaining  the  relations  of 
peace  and  war,  of  boing  responsible  in 
their  political  character  for  any  yioiu-   aeaM  of  beioe  »  di«. 
tioa  of  their  en^gementa,  or  for  any 
aggression  committed  on  the  citizens  of  the  TTnited 
States  by  any  individual  of  tbeir  community.  Laws 
have  been  enacted  in  the  spirit  of  those  treaties.  The 
acts  of  our  government  plainly  recognize  the  Cherokee 
Nation  as  a  State,  and  the  courts  are  bound  by  those  acts. 
/    A  question  of  much  more  difflcnlty  remains:  Do  the 
L  Cherokees  constitnte  a  foreign  State  in   Are  they  a  foreigo 
he  sense  of  the  Constitntioti  ?  tuttont 

The  counsel  have  shown  conclusively  that  they  are 
not  a  State  of  the  Union,  and  have 
insisted  that,  individually,  they  are  SSlS^ioUt^^,^,^^; 
aliens,  not  owing  allegiance  to  the 
United.  States.  An  aggregate  of  aliens  composing  a 
State  most,  they  say,  be  a  foreign  State.  Each  individ- 
nal  being  foreign,  the  whole  most  be  foreign. 

This  argument  is  imposing,  bnt  we  mnst  examine  it 
more  oloseij  before  we  yield  to  it  The  condition  of  the 
Indians  in  relation  to  the  United  States  ^^^.^^^^ 
is,  perhaps,  unlike  that  of  any  otheir  SS^'mi^lJS;  •£ 


two  people  in  existence.  In  the  gen- 
eral, nations  not  owing  a  common  allegiance  are  foreign 
to  each  other.  The  term  foreign  nation  *'  is,  with  strict 
propriety,  applicable  by  either  to  the  other.  Bnt  the  re- 
lation of  the  Indians  to  the  United  States  is  marked  by 
pecnliar  and  cardinal  distinctions  which  exist  nowhere 
else. 

The  Indian  Territory  is  admitted  to  compose  a  part  of 
the  United  States.  In  all  onr  maps,  geographical  tieat* 
ises,  histories  and  laws^  It  is  so  considered.  In  all  car 
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interoonrae  with  foreign  nationsy  in  our  eommemnal  reg- 
ttlatioDs,  in  any  attempt  at  interoonne  between  Indians 
and  foreign  nations^  tbej  are  oonaidered  ai  within  the 
jnrisdietional  limite  of  the  United  States,  snbjeot  to  many 
of  those  restraints  which  are  imposed  npon  our  own  oitl- 
sens.  They  aoknowledge  themselves  in  their  treaties  to 
be  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States;  they  admit 
that  the  United  States  shall  have  the  sole  and  exolnsiTe 

,  right  of  regulating  the  trade  with  them»  and  managing 
all  their  affairs  as  they  think  proper;  and  the  Cherokees, 

'  in  particular,  were  allowed  by  the  treaty  of  Hopewell, 
which  preceded  the  Ck>nstitntion,  ''to  send  a  deputy  of 
their  choice,  whenever  they  think  fit,  to  Congress.** 
Treaties  were  made  with  some  tribes  by  the  State  of  New 
York,  under  a  'then  unsettled  construction  of  the  Confed- 
eration, by  which  they  ceded  all  their  lands  to  that  State, 
taking  back  a  limited  grant  tothemselveB^  in  which  they 
admit  their  dependence. 

Though  the  Indians  are  acknowledged  to  bare  an  un- 
questionable, and  heretofore  unquestioned,  right  to  the 
lands  they  occupy,  until  that  right  shall  be  extinguished 
by  a  voluntary  cession  to  our  government,  yet  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  those  tribes  which  reside  within 
the  acknowledged  boundaries  of  the  United  States  can, 
with  strict  accuracy,  be  denominated  foreign  nations. 
They  may,  more  correctly,  perhaps,  be  denominated  do-  ^ 

Indian,  .re  do,.«tto  dependent  nations.   They  oc-  ' 

depeDdent  naiioD*.       ^^^y  ^  territory  to  which  we  assert  a 

title  independent  of  their  will,  which  must  take  effect  in 
point  of  possesion  when  their  right  of  possession  ceases. 
Meanwhile  they  are  in  a  state  of  pupilage.  Their  rela- 
tion to  the  United  States  resembles  that  of  a  ward  to  liis 
guardian. 
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They  look  to  our  government  for  protection;  rely  upon 
its  kindness  and  its  power;  appeal  to  it  for  relief  to  their 
wants,  and  address  the  President  as  their  great  father. 
They  and  their  country  are  considered  by  foreign  nations, 
as  well  as  by  omselTes^  as  being  so  completely  under  the 
sovereignty  and  donunkm  of  the  United  States  that  any 
attempt  to  aoqvire  their  lande^  or  to  fonn  a  politioaleon- 
nection  with  them,  would  be  considered  by  all  as  an  in- 
▼adon  of  onr  territory,  and  aa  aet  of  hostility. 

These  considerations  go  far  to  support  the  opinion  that 
the  framers  of  our  Gonstitntion  had  not  the  luUan  tribes 
in  view  when  they  opened  the  ooarts  of  the  Union  to  oon- 
troTersies  between  a  State^  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and 
foreign  States. 

In  considering  this  subject^  the  habits  and  usages  of 
the  Indians,  in  their  interconrse  with  theur  white  neigh- 
bors, ought  not  to  he  entirely  disregarded.  At  the  time 
the  Constitution  was  framed,  the  idea  of  appealing  to  an 
American  court  of  justice  for  an  assertion  of  right  or  a 
redress  of  wrong  had,  perhaps,  never  entered  the  mind 
of  an  Indian  or  of  his  tribe.  Their  appeal  was  to  the 
tomahawk,  or  to  the  government  This  was  well  under- 
stood by  the  statesmen  who  framed  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  might  famish  some  reason  for 
omitting  to  enumerate  them  among  the  parties  who  m^ht 
sue  in  the  courts  of  the  Union.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
peculiar  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Indians  ocenpying  onr  territory  are  such  that  we  should 
feel  much  difficulty  in  considering  them  as  designated 
by  the  term  "foreign  State,"  were  there  a.u«»  of  co™atatio« 
no  other  part  in  the  Constitution  which  t»"S^tfi2Sf  c.^.^^ 
might  shed  light  on  the  meaning  of  ^'^^^^^^^^ 
these  words.  But  we  think  that,  in  construing  them, 
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coiuriderablo  aid  is  furnished  by  tliat  olaose,  in  the  eighth 
section  of  the  third  artidle»  whioh  empowets  Congreu 
to  **iegalate  commerce  with  foreign  nationB,  and  among 
the  seTeral  States*  and  with  the  Indian  tribes.*' 

In  this  claose  tbey  are  as  dearly  oontradistingnished^ 
Therafderignatedby  a  name  appropriate  to  themselves, 
.  iUanct  .p(«uMk».  foreign  nations,  as  from  the  sev- 

eral States  composing  the  Tin  Ion.  Tbey  are  designated 
by  a  distinct  appellation ;  and  as  this  appellation  can  be 
applied  to  neither  of  the  others,  neither  can  the  appella- 
tion distinguishing  cither  of  the  others  be,  in  fair  con- 
struction, applied  to  them.  The  objects  to  which  the 
power  of  regulating  commerce  might  be  directed  are 
divided  into  three  distinct  classes, —  foreign  nations,  the 
several  States,  and  Indian  tribes.  When  forming  this 
article  the  convention  considered  them  as  entirely  dis- 
tinct. We  cannot  assume  that  the  distinction  was  iost  in 
framing  a  subsequent  article,  unless  there  be  something 
in  its  language  to  authorize  the  assumption. 

The  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs  contend  that  the  words 
"Indian  tribes"  were  introduced  into  the  article  em- 
powering Congress  to  regulate  commerce,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  those  doubts  in  which  the  management 
of  Indian  affairs  was  involved  by  the  language  of  tho 
ninth  article  of  the  Confederation.  Intending  to  give  the 
whole  power  of  managing  those  affairs  to  tho  govern- 
ment about  to  be  instituted,  tho  convention  conferred  it 
explicitly;  and  omitted  those  qualifications  which  em- 
barrassed the  exercise  of  it  as  granted  in  tlie  Confedera- 
tion. This  may  be  admitted  without  weakening  the  con- 
struction which  has  1  i »  n  intimated.  Had  tho  Indian 
tribes  been  foreign  nations  in  the  view  of  tho  convention, 
this  exclusive  power  of  regulating  intercourse  with  them 
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might  have  been,  and,  most  probably,  woold  have  been, 
speoifioallj  given,  in  language  indicat- 
ing that  idaa,  not  in  language  contra-  SlS'^^^^f^ 
distinguidiing  them  from  foreign  na-  SuT' ^ 


Uona  Congress  might  have  been  em* 
powered  **to  regnlate  commerce  with  foreign  nations^ 
iadnding  the  Indian  tribes,  and  among  the  several 
States."  This  language  wonld  have  suggested  itself  to 
statesmen  who  considered  the  Indian  tribes  aa  foreign 
nations,  and  were  yet  desiroos  of  mentioning  them  par* 
tiottlarly.' 

It  has  been  also  said  that  the  same  words  have  not 
necessarily  the  same  meaning  attached  to  them  when 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  same  instrument:  their 
meaning  is  controlled  by  the  context  This  is  undoubt- 
edly true.  In  common  language  the  same  word  has 
▼arious  meanings,  and  the  peculiar  sense  in  which  it  is 
used  in  any  sentence  is  to  be  determined  by  the  context. 
This  may  not  be  equally  true  with  respect  to 
proper  names.  **  Foreign  nations  "  la  a  gen- 
eral term,  the  application  of  which  to  Indian  tribes,  when 
used  in  the  American  Constitution,  is,  at  best,  extremely 
questionable.  In  one  article,  in  which  a  power  is  given 
to  be  exercised  in  regard  to  foreign  nations  generally, 
and  to  the  Indian  tribes  particularly,  they  are  mentioned 
as  separate  in  terms  clearly  contradistinguishing  them 
from  each  other.  We  perceive  plainly  that  the  Consti* 
tution  in  this  article  does  not  comprehend  Indian  tribes 
in  tbe  general  term  "  foreign  nations,''  not,  we  presume, 
bccanse  a  tribe  may  not  be  a  nation,  but  because  it  is  not 
foreign  to  the  United  States.  When,  afterwards,  the 
term  "  foreign  State  "  is  introduced,  we  cannot  impute  to 
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the  convention  the  intention  to  desert  its  former  mean- 
ing, and  to  comprehend  Indian  tribes  within  it,  nnleea 
the  context  force  that  oonstmotion  on  u&  We  find  noth- 
ing in  the  context^  and  nothing  in  the  Bnbjeot  of  the  ar- 
ticle^ which  leads  to  it 

The  court  has  bestowed  its  best  attention  on  thisqucs- 
tionj  and,  after  matnie  deliberation,  the  majoritj  is  of 
opinion  that  an  Indian  tribe  or  nation  within  the  United 
States  is  not  a  foreign  State  in  the  sense  of  theConstitn* 
tion,  and  cannot  maintain  an  action  in  the  ooorts  of  the 
United  States. 

A  serious  additional  objection  exists  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court   Is  the  matter  of  the  bill 

Further  oblectkm  to.i  u'a*      -  j*'!* 

the  juriadieaMoc tiw   the  proper  subject  for  judicial  mquirj 

and  decision?  It  seeks  to  restrain  a 

State  from  the  forcible  exercise  of  legislative  power  over 
a  neighboring  people  asserting  their  independence ;  their 
right  to  which  the  State  denies.  On  several  of  the  mat> 
ters  alleged  in  the  bill,  for  example,  on  the  laws  making 
itcriminal  to  exercise  the  usual  powers  of  self-government 
in  their  own  country  by  the  Cherokee  Nation,  this  court 
cannot  interpose;  at  least  in  the  form  in  which  those  mat- 
ters are  presented. 

That  part  of  the  bill  which  respects  the  land  occupied 
by  the  Indians,  and  prays  the  aid  of  the  court  to  protect 
their  possess i n n,  mn 3'  lin  more  doubtful.  The  mere  ques- 
tion of  right  might,  perhaps,  be  decided  by  this  court  in 
a  proper  case  with  proper  parties.  But  the  court  is  asked 
to  do  more  than  decide  on  the  title.  The  bill  requires  us 
to  control  the  Legislature  of  Georgia,  and  to  restrain  the 
exertion  of  its  physical  force.  The  propriety  of  such  an 
interposition  by  the  court  may  be  well  questioned.  It 
eavors  too  much  of  the  exercise  of  political  power  to  be 
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within  the  proper  province  of  the  judicial  department. 
But  the  opinion  on  the  point  respecting  parties  makes  it 
unnecessary  to  decide  this  question. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  Cherokee  Nation  have  rights,  this 
is  not  the  tribunal  in  which  those  rights  are  to  be  asserted. 
If  it  be  true  that  wrongs  have  been  intiicteti,  and  that 
still  greater  are  to  be  apprehend od,  this  is  not  the  tribu- 
nal which  can  redress  the  past  or  prevent  the  future. 

The  motion  for  an  injunction  is  denied. 

HOTEL 

The  great  and  permanent  valne  of  the  foregoing  opin- 
ion  and  of  the  next  is  that  they  defined  and  establisned 
the  fundamental  relations  of  the  General  Government 
and  of  the  States  to  the  Indian  tribes.  With  this  subject 
Mr.  Jnsttoe  Miller  was  speoially  conversant;  and  in  treat- 
ing of  it  he  says:  "  The  relations  of  the  Indian  tribes  to 
the  States  and  to  the  Federal  ('Tovomment  have  often 
been  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
whose  judgments  have  largely  inflnenoed  the  coarse  of 
legislation  by  Congress,  as  well  as  the  States,  in  regard 
to  those  tribes.  Tne  first  case  involving  those  relations 
was  that  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  v.  Georgia,  in  wbioh 
the  court,  considering  the  general  sobiect,  held  that  these 
tribes,  although  occupying  a  semi-independent  position, 
whicli  enabled  them  to  make  treaties  with  the  United 
States,  were  neither  States  of  the  Union  nor  foreign 
States,  in  the  sense  of  the  Ck>n8titntion,  whicli  confers 
jorisdiotion  upon  the  Supreme  Oourt  in  controversies 
between  a  State  or  the  citi'/ons  thereof  anil  foreign  States, 
citizens  or  subjects.  It  declared  that  these  tribes  were, 
owing  to  their  peculiar  conditions,  wards  and  pupils  of 
the  nation,  and  largely  under  its  control. 

"  In  the  succeeding  case  of  Worcester  v.  Georgia,  0  Pet. 
515,  the  same  proposition  is  advanced, and  it  was  held 
that  they  were  independent  of  the  laws  and  government 
of  the  State  within  which  they  might  as  a  trihe  be 
located.  ... 

*'  This  principle  seems  to  have  settled  the  independence 
of  those  tribes  of  State  legislation  and  State  jurisdiction 
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generally,  bnt  it  afterwards  came  to  be  qneBtioned  what 
power  the  government  of  the  United  States  or  Congress 
conld  exercise  over  such  Indians.  This  matter  came  up 
in  United  States  v.Kagaina,  118  U.  S.  375  {ibSo).  The 
whole  snbject  there  was  fully  reviewed,  and  the  proposi> 
tion  finall}'  established  that  '  while  the  government  of 
tb'^  I'nit^d  States  has  ro<"o:Tnized  in  the  Indian  tribes 
huretoioro  a  state  of  semi-independence  and  papiia^,  it 
has  the  right  and  authority,  instead  of  oontrolting  them 
by  treaties,  to  govern  them  b}'  acts  of  Congress;  they 
beinir  ^Yithin  the  c;eographical  limit  of  the  United  States 
and  being  necessarily  subject  to  the  laws  which  Congress 
may  enact  for  their  protection  and  for  the  protection  • 
of  the  people  with  whom  they  come  in  contact  The 
States  have  no  such  power  over  them  as  long  as  they 
maintain  tiieir  tribal  rehitions.'  This  settled  a  <iifticult 
and  vexatious  question,  and  one  very  imjportunt  to  the 
Indians  themselves  as  well  as  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  arc  broui;'ht  in  contact  with  them.** 
Miller,  Const,  of  U.  S.  4(il,  402,  4(i3. 

The  Indian  tribes  have  always  been  recognized  as  dis- 
tinct communities,  and  have  been  permitted  to  a  large 
extent  to  make  and  enforce  the  laws  for  their  own  gov- 
ernment; but  they  are  in  no  sense  sovereign  nations,  and 
are,  like  all  other  communities  within  the  territory  of 
the  United  States,  subject  to  the  paramount  authority  of 
Congress,  which  may,  in  its  discretion,  assume  such  part 
of  the  government  nnd  control  of  any  tribe  as,  in  its 
judgment,  is  necessary  or  for  the  best  interest  of  the 
members.  Stephens  «.  C^rokee  Nation,  174  U.  S.  445, 
488  (1898);  United  States  v,  Rogers,  4  II  ^v  ird,  5G7,  572; 
United  Stnt-s  v.  Kagama,  118  U.  S.  375,  a7:>;  Choctaw 
JSation  v.  United  States,  119  U.  S.  1,  27.  See  also  Kent, 
Com.,  I,  297,  note</.  III,  381;  Story,  Com.  on  Const.,  I, 
ch.  6,  §  454;  Von  Hoist,  Const.  Hist,  of  U.  S.,  1, 452  sf 
seq.;  Carson,  Hist.  Sup.  Court,  207,     9.  042. 

In  Elk  V.  Wilkins,  112  U.  S.  94  U^^l  u  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  held  that  an  Indian  born  a 
member  of  one  of  the  Indian  tribes  within  the  United 
States  is  not  merely  by  reason  of  liis  birtli,  and  of  his 
afterwards  voluntarily  separating  himself  from  his  tribe 
and  taking  up  his  residence  amon^  white  citizens,  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  within  Uie  meaning  of  the 
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Fourteeatb  Amendment,  which  provides  that  all  ^rsons 
bora  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  Bobject  to 

the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.  It  was  accordingly 
held  by  the  court  that  an  Indian  plaintiff  could  not  main- 
tain an  action  against  tho  defendant  registrar  for  re- 
fusing; to  register  him  as  a  qualified  voter.  Further  as 
to  the  legal  status  of  tribal  Indians,  see  Thayer,  Cases 
on  Constitutional  Law,  Parts  I,  II,  pages  563-599,  and 
notes. 

The  power  of  the  court  to  restrain  a  State  from  the 
exertion  of  physical  force  in  the  execution  of  an  uncon- 
stitutional State  law  is  referre<l  to  but  was  left  undecided 
in  Clierokee  Nation  v.  Georgia.  That  tiie  court  cannot  or 
will  not  exercise  such  a  power,  see  Mississippi  v.  Johnson, 
4  Walhico,  475  flRfU?);  Marshall  Memorial,  I,  pp.  I,  li  (Intro- 
duction) ;  Carson,  Historv  Supreme  Court,  ()29.  "  The  dis- 
tinction between  judicial  and  political  power  is  so  gener- 
ally aoknowledged  in  the  jurisprodence  both  of  England 
and  of  this  country,  that  we  need  do  no  more  than  refer 
to  some  of  the  authorities  on  the  subject,"  citinjj,  inter 
aHUf  Cherokee  Nation  v.  Geo^ia.  Miller  on  Const,  of 
U.  8.  314,  note;  Cfarson,  Hist.  Snpreme  Conrt,  629;  Lang- 
don,  Const.  Hist.  Supremo  Ooort,  378^  S79. 


REFERENCES  TO  COEROKEF  NATION  u   GEORGIA.  IN 
HAHSUAIX  MEMOElAIk 

Judge  Wm.  A,  Eetoham.  II,  pb  8ML 

In  ths  CheiokM  Nation  against  Gnoigia*  Hsnhsll  held  that  the 
Indians  were  not  a  foreign  nation,  and  therefore  not  entitled  to  sue 
in  tl!p  Supreme  Court;  nnd  then,  with  his  wonted  felicity  of  phrase, 
be  dobcribed  them  as  a  "domeetio  and  dependent "  nation  dwelling 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  and  subject  only  to  the 
laws  end  tnaties  of  the  oentml  gOTemraent  a  proposition  ospahle 
of  wide  application,  and  carrying  with  it  possibilities  of  a  greet  ex- 
tension of  the  National  authority.  Followiniaf  out  this  principle  in 
the  case  of  Worcester  npainf>t  (Jeorgia,  lio  lickl  that  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  going  into  the  Citerokee  country  oould  not  be  iield 
nmennhlo  to  the  laws  ofOeoiii&  Ibe  adoiinisfemtion  was  out  of 
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sympathy  with  Marshall's  views,  the  State  of  Georgia  was  openly 
defiant,  yet  aftor  some  months  of  delay  tHe  Stnto  gnve  way,  the 
missionaries  were  released,  and  the  court  tnuDiphed.  Hon.  Hmry 
CM  Lodge,  II,  ML 

ADDZTtoiTAL  Notb:  Tho  oornt  trimnphed  not  immedi* 
atelj  and  directly  bat  in  the  long  run  by  the  general 

acceptance  of  its  doctrines.  Goorj^ia,  says  Kennedy,' 
"  waiU  no  respect  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Toe  judgment  was  treated  aa  a  nallitjr,  ana  the  mission- 
aries were  still  retained  in  the  penitentiary^  nntil  the 

Governor  of  Georo^ia  thought  proper  to  release  them. 
The  Trcsidont  of  the  United  States  gave  but  little  hope 
of  the  favorable  interference  of  the  government.  The 
QoTOmor  of  Georgia  is  said  to  have  declared  that  ho 

would  ratlicr  \v\x\^^  tho  missionnrip:^  than  liberate  them 
under  the  mandate  of  the  Suj^rcmo  Court.  Nothing 
was  left  for  the  prisoners  but  to  wait  for  a  day  of  cooler 
judgment  and  more  moderate  counsels.   After  some 

cightren  months  this  day  arrived.    The  contest  had 


were  released;  and  here  ended  this  extraordinary  chapter 
in  the  history  of  our  free  gorernmentw"' 

The  i  in  mediate  and  direct  uITect,  therefore,  can 
scarcely  bo  called  a  triumph  for  the  Supreme  Court.  But 
this  was  probably  owing  to  the  well  understood  position 
of  the  President  that  he  wonld  not  interfere.  His  re- 
ported saying  has  become  famous:  "Mr.  Marshall  has 
made  the  decision,  now  let  him  execute  it."' 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme 
Court  was  that  the  Oeorgia  law  under  which  Worcester 
was  convicted  was  unconstitutional  and  void,  and  the 
judgment  of  the  State  court  was  aooordiugly  reveraed 


» Life  of  Wirt,  II,  32a 

*The  release  was  not  in  obedience  to  the  judgment  of  the  Su- 
premo Court,  but  by  the  action  of  the  Governor  upoa  the  applioatioik 
of  the  miasioiMrieB  to  the  pardoning  power  of  the  Btatei  Benton, 

"Thirty  Years'  View,"  I,  2<3o. 

'Cjirson.  History  Supreme  Court.  iOO.  U  may,  perlmi>s,  Ixj 
doubted  whether  Corn  Tassels,  on  liis  way  to  the  gallows,  or  Wor- 
cester, Iving  in  ]>rison  for  eighteen  montlis  after  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  realized  that  theSupreme  CoQrt  was  the  iriotorlou% 
ana  Qeoigia  the  defeated,  party. 
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and  annulled  "  by  the  Supreme  Court. ^  If  the  State  court 
refused  to  recognize  and  obey  the  judgment  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  to  release  the  prisoner,  a  remedy  could, 
on  his  applioation,  have  been  had  by  mandamus  or  habaaa 
carpus  issued  by  the  proper  Federal  tribunal,  and,  if  the  ex< 
ecution  of  its  judgment  was  resisted  by  the  State  authori- 
ties, the  President  of  the  United  States,  on  due  application 
to  bim,  wonld  be  nnder  the  coDstitational  duty  to  **tak6 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed."  In  such  a 
case  the  President  would,  we  think,  have  no  right  to  say 
that  he  took  an  oath  only  to  obey  the  Constitution  as  he 
understood  U}  60  far  as  we  are  advised,  no  formal  or 
offioial  application  totlie  1' resident  by  the  Federal  court 
to  enforce  the  release  of  Worcester  from  prison  was  pre- 
sented or  tlenicd,  and  the  President's  remark  above  men- 
tioned, though  very  characteristic,  was,  if  made  at  all, 
merely  a  dictum,* 

*  See  text  of  judgment.  6  Peters,  596.  597. 

See  ante,  f>.  47  J. 

^The  Legislature  of  Georgia  had  by  resolution  "aathorized  and 
required  the  Oovernor  with  tul  the  force  at  bis  oomnnuid  to  mist 
ana  repel  any  and  every  invasion,  from  whatevw  quarter,  upon  the 
administration  of  the  criminal  laws  of  thia  State,**  and  **how  fur  he 

should  risk  armed  collision  by  the  United  States  in  the  State  of 
Georgia  in  enforning  judvrment  was,"  in  tlie  opinion  of  Langdon.  "a 
prudential  qiK'stion,  in  msfH-ct  to  which  it  wa-s  his  right  and  duty 
to  exercise  his  owu  judgment."  Langdon,  Coast.  Hist.  U.  S.  385. 
See  Ableman  v.  Booth.  21  How.  506,  where  io  1855,  in  a  case  where 
Booth  was  indicted  and  convicted  in  the  United  States  court  for 
Wisconsin,  for  aiding  in  the  escape  of  a  fugitive  slave  from  the 
Unite>l  Stjites  inarshHl  and  was  dischiirgo'l  on  habeas  corpus  by  the 
Stat<>  courts,  the  State  authorities;  ul  Wisconsin,  following  the  prece- 
dent in  the  Georgia  case,  practirally  nullitied  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  reversing  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  affirminft  the  release  of  Booth  on  habeas 
corpus.  "The action  of  t!ie  Wisconsin  court,"  says  Langdon,  "prac- 
tically and  sucxsessfully  nullilied  tlie  unthority  of  the  United  States 
Suprotnc  Court,  ami  was  just  as  revolutionary  as  t)ie  similar  action 
in  the  (ieorgia  case.  Id  both  cases  popular  opinion  detied  the  su- 
preme law."  Langdon,  Const  Hist.  U.  SL  886,  ^87.  See  Common- 
wealth  u  Dennison,  24  How.  66;  Merryman's  Gtise  and  action  of 
Chief  Justice  Taney  therein,  Taney's  Circuit  Court  Decisions,  S4tt 
(I'^^^n  .  Marshall  Hemoml,  Introduction,  I,  pt  li^  note;  Carson,  Hist 
Supw  CU  a7o-d7& 
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TmBE"^  AS  AGAINST  THE  STATES  18  SU'^ 
PREME  AND  EXCLUSIVE. 

The  general  li  sLory  and  result  of  the  next  case  —  "Wor- 
cester Georgia  —  are  g'iven  in  connection  with  the  case 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation  v.  LTtoi^^ia.'  to  which  the  reader 
is  referred.  Worcester's  case  wua  iieard  in  the  Supremo 
CourL  the  next  year  after  the  preceding  case  was  decided. 
It  was  argued  in  behalf  of  Worcester  by  Mr.  Wirt  and 
Mr.  Sergeant;  the  State  was  not  represented  by  counsel.' 

The  following  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  writ- 
ten in  his  seventy-seventh  year,  is  one  of  his  most  elab- 
orate judgments,  occupying  over  eighty  pages  in  Peters' 
Beports.  Mr.  Justice  Story's  corresix>udence  has  pre- 
served some  interesting  data  and  reminiscences  concern- 

>  Ant",  p.  655. 
3  Ante,  p.  665k 

Ur.  Jostioe  Story  thus  writes  to  his  wife  under  Washington, 
Fabnmy  9t,  18191  oonooniiiig  th«  argomeoto  in  this  case  and  the 
«aM  itMlf:  **  We  have  had  fkom  Mr.  Wirt  and  Mr.  Sergeant,  in  the 

past  week,  some  fine  arpruments  in  the  Cherokee  case,  brought  be- 
fore us  in  a  new  form,  Fk'tb  of  the  speeches  were  very  able,  and 
Mr.  Wirt  a  lu  particular  was  uncouimonly  eloquent,  forcibleaud  tin- 
ishad.  Thej  wen  on  tba  tide  of  tho  roiasionaries,  sod  no  poison 
Appeared  for  the  State  of  Georgia.  I  confess  that  I  blush  for  my 
ronntry  when  T  perceive  that  BXich  legislation,  dostructivp  nf  all 
faith  and  honor  towards  the  Indians,  is  suffered  to  pass  with  the 
silent  approbation  of  the  present  government  of  the  United  States." 
filoiy.  Life  and  letters,  n,  84  In  a  prevkms  letter,  Jaauaiy  18^  1889^ 
to  Hta  Stoiy,  he  ntteied  the  eame  eentiments:  <*  Inever  in  my  whole 
life  was  more  affected  by  the  consideration  tliat  they  and  all  their 
race  are  destined  to  destruction.  And  I  feel,  as  an  American,  dis- 
graced by  our  gross  violation  of  the  public  Udth  towards  tbem." 
Id.  7& 
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ing  it,  states  his  estimate  of  it,  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  received,  his  emphatic  disapproval  of  the  failure  of 
the  United  States  to  keep  faith  with  the  Cherokees,  and 
his  satisfaction  with  the  refleotion  that  the  ooart  had  done 

its  whole  daty.' 

Referring  to  this  decision  of  the  court,  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  roceived,  and  its  probable  ellect,  Justice 
Story  wrote  to  Professor  Ticknor,  March  S,  1832:  "The 
docis'on  produced  a  very  strong  sensation  in  both  Houses; 
Georgia  is  full  of  artfrcr  nnd  violence.  I'robably  she 
will  resist  the  execution  of  our  jud  LMnont.  rind  if  she  does, 
I  do  not  believe  the  President  wiii  interfere,  unless  pub- 
lic opinion  among  the  religious  of  the  Eastern,  Western 

ICoooerning  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  Justice  in  this  case  we  hnva 
the  following  contempomry  estimate  by  5Ir.  Justice  Story,  who,  in 
«  letter  to  his  wife^  March  4,  1832,  says:  "Yesterday  morning  the 
Chief  Jnstioe  deliveind  the  ofiiiiioii  of  tiie  oonrl  in  the  Cheiokee 
OueiatevoroltheiDiMioiuurlee.  It  «m  a  veij  able  opinloii,  in  Ills 
best  manner.  Tluinks  be  to  God,  the  oourt  can  waah  their  hands 
clean  of  the  iniquity  of  oppressing  the  Indiana  and  dlsngerdiDg 
their  rights."  Story,  Life  and  Letters,  II,  87. 

In  the  same  letter  Story  gives  this  affecting  picture  of  the  Chief 
JoBtloe  on  the  day  following  the  delivery  of  this  opinion:  "  On  going 
into  the  Chief  Justice's  room  this  morning  I  found  bim  in  tears  over 
the  memory  of  his  own  wife,  und  ho  has  said  to  me  several  times 
during  the  term  that  the  moment  he  relaxes  from  business  be  feels 
exceedingly  depressed,  and  rarely  goes  through  a  night  without 
weeping  over  his  departed  wife.  She  mnst  have  been  a  veiy  ez< 
trsordinary  woman  so  to  have  attached  him.  and  I  think  he  is  the 
most  cxtrftordinnry  man  I  ever  saw  for  tho  depth  and  tonderness  of 
his  feelings."  Such  an  experience  is  not  singular.  ^lany  another 
has  sought  to  drown  an  ever-emerging  sorrow  in  the  wide,  deep, 
benign  ocean  of  work.  We  tmst  the  rssder  wHI  not  regard  this 
touob  of  nature^  this  idy  lllo  pictore  of  the  great  and  venerated  Chief 
Justice  as  wholly  intrusive,  or  if  so  will  pardon  it  because  of  its  re- 
lation in  Story's  letter  to  the  opinion  of  tlie  Chief  Justice  in  tlie 
present  case. 
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and  Middle  States  should  be  brought  to  bear  strong  upon 
him.  The  rumor  is,  that  he  has  told  the  Georgians  he 
will  do  notliinir.  1^  for  one,  feel  quite  easy  on  the  sub- 
ject, bo  the  event  what  it  may.  The  court  has  done 
its  duty.  Let  the  nation  now  do  theirs.  If  we  have  a 
Government,  let  its  command  be  obeyed;  if  we  have  not, 
it  is  as  well  to  know  it  at  once,  and  look  to  consequences/^  ^ 

An  explogion  and  fire  which  occurred  in  1898  in  the 
Capitol  at  Washington  nnfortonately  destroyed  many  of 
the  arohiTOB  of  the  Supreme  Court,  including  most  of  the 
manuBcript  opinions  of  Chief  Justioe  Marshall.  The 
original  opinions  in  Marbury*8  cafie,  the  great  New  York 

1  BtoKj,  lAtn  Bsd  L6tten»  11^  8&  Hin  Iftuttneau  was  present  early 
in  1836  wbeo  aa  opinion  of  Chiof  Justice  Marshall  was  read,  and  it 
was  the  occasion  of  her  imprejwive  desoription  in  which  she  refers  to 
the  homage  paid  to  him  by  his  ass^x  iates,  and  introduces  Webster, 
Ciay,  AttorDey-Cieueral  Butler,  dark  Cherokee  chiefs,  members  of 
either  Bouses  ladies  in  waving  plame%  eta,  oonstituting  ''oneailont 
awftmMflgft.  while  the  mild  voioa  at  the  aged  Chief  Joetioe  sounded 
through  the  cotirt"  Retrospect  of  Western  Travel,  I,  165.  English 
Ed.,  I,  275;  Van  Santvoord,    432.  note;  Story,  Life  and  Letters,  II,  191. 

On  February  14,  163$,  Story  wrote  to  Miss  Martineau:  "  The  Chief 
Justice  purely  of  hie  own  suggestibo  wrote  the  letter  which 
paniea  this.  Be  ooold  giro  yon  no  better  pioof  of  how  highly  he 
esteems  you.  When  I  tell  you  that  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  minds 
America  hm  produced,  and  ia  equally  distinguished  for  his  purity, 
hia  sterling  integrity,  bia  patriotism,  hia  warm  allectiooa,  bia 
benevolence^  and  bis  undying  veneration  and  enthttriasni  for  your 
sex.  you  will  not  fail  to  appreciate  my  feelings  in  regard  to  this 
compliment  to  you.  Pray  keep  his  letter;  it  is  a  memorial  of  a  man 
of  eighty,  still  in  the  posse=ision  of  his  Klorious  mind,  and  whose  death 
whenever  it  may  happen  will  cause  a  sen»atiuu  in  America,  uo- 
equaled  except  by  that  of  Washington."  Story,  Life  and  Letters, 
II,  191.  Keep  the  letter  Hiss  Martineau  did,  and  when  she  pob- 
lisbed  her  autobiography  thirty-five  years  later  she  included  it  as  a 
souvenir  of  "  the  majestic  old  Jud^e.  the  most  venerated  man  in  the 
country."  Autobiography,  I,  395  (Am.  Ed  1879> 
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Steamboat  case,  the  Maryland  IJauk  case,  etc.,  no  longer 
exist  Mr  McKenncy,  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
oblif^ingly  made  a  thorough  exaiiim:i?:(iri  to  ascertain 
whether  any  of  Marshall's  faiuouti  opiuiuus  iii  his  own 
hand  were  extant.  lie  found  that  there  was  still  in  ex- 
istence a  volume  which  had  belonged  to  Mr.  Peters,  tho 
reporter,  entitled  **  Original  Opinions  of  the  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  January  Term,  183S,'*  comprising 
the  opinions  of  that  term,  some  in  If  88.  and  some  in  proof- 
sheets,  and  there  were  in  several  instanoes,  bound  ap  with 
the  opinions,  personal  or  nnoffioial  notes  or  letters  from 
the  Jndges  to  the  Beporter.  This  Tolnme  contains  in 
full  the  opinion  of  Chief  Jostioe  Harshall  in  his  own 
handwriting  in  the  ease  of  Worcester  Gkorgia,  and 
there  is  inserted  a  most  interesting  letter  from  the  Chief 
Justice  to  Mr.  Feten^  dated  Bichmond,  March  S}8, 188S. 
This  letter  and  the  last  page  of  the  opinion  in  Worcester 
«.  Georgia  were  photographed  and  facsimiles  thereof  are 
included  in  the  present  worlc.' 

Woroester  t.  The  8tate  of  Qeai^lm, 

J«n«7  Tvm,  ISR 
[S  Ftoton'  li0povt%  B15-SS7.] 

The  propositions  of  law  decided  are  thns  stated  by  Mr» 
Jnstice  Curtis  in  his  edition  of  Decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States: 

A  return  to  a  writ  of  error  from  this  court  to  a  State 
court,  certified  by  the  clerk  of  tho  court  which  pro- 
nounced the  judgm<  nt.  and  to  which  the  writ  is  ad- 
dressed, and  authenticated  by  the  seal  of  the  court, 

'  For  these  the  editor  m-i  imblisliers  are  indebted  to  Judge  Dillon, 
at  whose  intitance  tho  examination  above  mentioned  was  made  and 
the  facsimiles  produced. 
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is  in  conformity  to  law,  and  brings  the  record  rega- 
larly  before  this  court. 

The  relations  between  the  Indian  tribes  and  the  United 
States  examined. 

The  law  of  Georgia,  which  sabjeoted  to  panisbment 
all  white  peraons  residing  within  the  limits  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  and  authorized  their  arrest  within 
those  limits,  and  their  foroible  removal  therefrom, 
and  th^r  trial  in  a  court  of  the  State,  was  repugnant 
to  the  ConstitatioB,  treaties,  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  so  void;  and  a  judgment  against  the 
plaintiff  in  error,  under  color  of  that  law,  was  re- 
versed by  this  court,  nnder  the  twenty-fifth  section 
of  the  Jndioiary  Act 


The  Stale  of  Oeorgia  having  carried  into  exeontion 
the  laws  of  the  State,  which  the  foregoing  suit  sought 
nnsnocessf ully  to  restrain,  by  the  indictment  and  eonvio- 
tion  of  a  missionary  by  the  name  of  Worcester,  the 
validity  of  such  conviction  was  brought  under  review  in 
the  following  famous  case.  The  Chief  Justice^  who  de- 
livered the  opinion  of  the  court,*  has  given  every  fkot 

'  Tbe  court  was  constituted  as  follows: 

John  Masbwam^  CM^fJiuHoe. 
WiLUAM  Joamoir, 

Josrrn  Stort, 
Oajiuiel  Duvali^ 
Bmitu  Tuujiraoii, 
Jomi  UoIiKAjr, 
BmaT  BiuywiM, 

Jartioe  Johmon  waaabMBton  aooonntof  illbMlth  dniiagtblstenn. 

Justice  Baldwin  dissented. 

Justice  McL<»an.  while  not  dissenting^  daliTered  »  aepacate 
•opinion  in  this  case. 

Mr.  John  Sargeant,  Hr.  waiian  Wlit  and  Xn  EUaha  W.  Ohailar 
Appeared  for  the  plalntilb  in  error. 


'  AttocUitt  iBtiftea 
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nnd  document  necessary  to  a  full  comprehension  of  the 
case: 

Marshall,  Chief  Justice.  This  cause,  in  every  point  of 
view  in  which  it  can  be  placed,  is  of  the  deepest 
iDterest 

The  defendant  is  a  State,  a  memte  of  the  XTnion, 
which  haa  exercised  the  powers  of  government  over  a 
people  who  deny  its  jurisdiction,  and  are  nnder  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States. 

The  plaintiff  is  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Yermont,  con- 
demned to  hard  labor  for  four  years  in  the  penitentiary 
of  Georgia,  under  color  of  an  act  which  he  alleges  to  be 
repugnant  to  the  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the 
United  States. 

The  legislative  power  of  a  State^  the  controlling  power 
of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  the 
rights,  if  they  have  any,  the  political  existence  of  a  once 
numerous  and  powerful  people,  the  personal  liberty  of  a 
citizen,  are  all  involved  in  the  subject  now  to  be  considered. 

It  behooves  this  court,  in  every  case,  more  especially 
in  this,  to  examine  into  its  jurisdiction  with  scrutinizing' 
eyes,  before  it  proceeds  to  the  exercise  of  a  power  which 
is  controverted. 

The  first  step  in  the  performance  of  this  duty  is  the 
inquiry,  whether  the  record  is  properly  before  the  court 

It  is  cer^ed  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  which  pro- 
nounced  the  judgment  of  condemnation  under  which  the 
plaintiff  in  error  is  imprisoned;  and  is  also  authenticated 
by  the  seal  of  the  court  It  is  returned  with,  and  an> 
nexed  to,  a  writ  of  error  issued  in  reg-  ^  ^^^^ 
ular  form,  the  citation  being  signed  by  «>«<^ 
one  of  the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  conrt^  and 
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sorvcd  on  the  Governor  and  Attorney-General  of  the  State 
more  than  thirty  days  before  the  commencement  of  the 
term  to  wUoh  the  writ  of  error  was  returnable. 

The  Judicial  Act  (sections  23, 25, 2  Laws  United  States 
64,  65),  so  far  as  it  prescribes  the  mods  of  pfoceeding^ 
appears  to  have  been  literally  pursued. 

In  February,  1707,  a  rale  (6  WheatonV  Boles)  was  made 
<m  this  subject  in  the  following  words :  *'  It  is  ordered  bj 
the  court  tiiat  the  derk  of  the  coort>  to  which  any  writ 
of  error  sliall  be  directed,  may  make  return  of  the  same 
by  transmitting  a  true  copy  of  the  record,  andof  all  pro- 
ceedings in  the  same,  under  his  hand  and  the  seal  of  the 
court" 

This  has  been  done.  But  the  signature  of  the  judge 
has  not  been  added  to  that  of  the  clerk.  The  law  does 
not  require  it.  The  rule  does  not  require  it. 

In  the  case  of  Martin  v.  Hunter's  Lessee  (1  Wheaton's 
Beports,  804,  861),  an  ezcepfcion  was  taken  to  the 
return  of  the  refusal  of  the  State  court  to  enter  a 
prior  judgment  of  reYersal  by  this  courts  because  it  was 
not  made  by  the  Judge  of  the  State  court  to  which  the 
writ  was  directed;  but  the  exception  was  oyemiled,and 
the  return  was  held  sufficient  In  Bnel  v.  Van  Ness 
(8  Wheaton's  Beports,  812),  also  a  writ  of  error  to  a  Stete 
<;oart,  the  record  was  authenticated  in  the  same  manner. 
No  exception  was  token  to  it  These  were  civil  caaesL 
But  it  has  been  truly  said  at  the  bar  that,  in  regard  to 
this  process,  the  law  makes  no  distinction  between  a 
criminal  and  civil  case.  Tiie  same  return  is  required  in 
both.  If  the  sanction  of  the  court  could  be  necessarj^  for 
the  esteblishment  of  this  position,  it  has  been  silently 
given. 

K'OnUocfa  V.  The  Stote  of  Maryland  (4  Wheaton's  Be- 
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ports.  niO')  was  a  ytn*  iam  action  brought  to  recover  a  pen- 
alty, and  Llic  record  was  auLhcnlicated  by  the  seal  of  the 
court  and  the  signature  of  the  clork,  without  that  of  a 
judge.  Brown  et  al,  v.  The  State  of  Maryhmd  was  an 
indictment  for  a  fine  and  forfeiture.  The  record  in  this 
case,  too,  was  authenticated  by  the  seal  of  the  court  and 
the  oertificate  of  the  clerk.   The  practice  is  both  ways. 

Th«  record,  then,  according  to  the  Judiciary  Act,  and 
the  rale  and  the  praetioe  of  the  oonrt» 
is  regnlariy  before  ns.  The  more  im-  Ki^iLan!"^** 
portant  inquiry  is,  Does  it  exhibit  a 
case  OQgnizable  by  this  tribanal  ? 

The  indiotment  charges  the  plaintiff  in  error  and  others, 
being  white  persons,  with  the  offense  of 
"residing  within  the  limits  of  the 
Gherolsee  Kation  withont  a  license,'*  and  without  having 
taken  the  oath  to  support  and  defend  the  Gonstitntion 
and  laws  of  the  State  of  Georgia." 

The  defendant  in  the  State  conrt  appeared  In  proper 
person,  and  filed  the  following  plea: 

And  the  said  Samuel  A.  Worcester,  in  hia  own  proper 
person,  comes  and  says  that  this  court  piMflMbr  d«rMM 
ought  not  to  take  further  cognizance  *"8uteoouft. 
of  the  action  and  prosecution  aforesaid,  because,  he  says, 
that  on  the  15th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  1881,  he  was, 
and  still  is,  a  resident  in  the  Cherokee  Nation;  and  that 
the  said  supposed  crime  or  crimes,  and  each  of  them, 
were  committed,  if  committed  at  all,  at  the  town  of  New 
Echota,  in  the  said  Cherokee  Nation,  out  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  oourt,  and  not  in  the  county  of  Gwinnet,  or 
elsewhere,  within  the  jurisdietion  of  this  court  And 
this  defendant  saith  that  he  is  a  citixen  of  the  State  of 
Vermont,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  that 
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he  entered  the  aforeBaid  Cherokee  If  ation  in  the  oapaoity 
of  a  duly  anthorized  misRonaiy  of  the  American  Board 
of  CommiMioneiB  for  Foreign  UiBsiona  nnder  the  an- 
thority  of  the  Freatdent  of  the  United  States,  and  has- 
not  sinoe  been  required  hj  him  to  leave  it;  that  he 
was,  at  the  time  of  his  arrest,  engaged  in  preaching  the- 
gospel  to  the  Cherokee  Indians,  and  in  translating  the 
Sacred  Scriptnres  into  their  language,  with  the  permis- 
sion and  approval  of  the  said  Cherokee  Kation,  and  m 
accordance  with  the  humane  policy  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  civilization  and  improvement 
of  the  Indians;  and  that  his  residence  there,  for  this  pur- 
pose,  is  the  residence  chaiged  in  the  aforesaid  indictment. 
And  this  defendant  farther  saith  that  this  prose- 
cation  the  State  of  Georgia  onght  not  to  have  or 
maintain,  beoaQse  he  saith  that  several  treaties  have,  from 
time  to  time,  been  entered  into  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  Indians,  to  wit,  at  Hopewell, 
on  the  28th  day  of  November,  1785;  at  Holston,  on  the- 
ad  day  of  July,  1 7:M  ;  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  26th  day  of 
June,  1794;  at  Tellico,  on  the  2d  day  of  October,  1798; 
at  Tellico,  on  the  24th  day  of  October,  1S04;  at  Tellico, 
on  the  25th  day  of  October,  1805;  at  Tellico,  on  the  27th 
day  of  October,  1805;  at  Washington  City,  on  the  Tth 
day  of  January,  1806;  at  Washington  City,  on  the  2Sd 
day  of  March,  1816;  at  the  Chickasaw  Council  House,  on 
the  14th  day  of  September,  1816 ;  at  the  Cherokee  Agency, 
on  the  8th  day  of  July,  1817;  and  at  Washington  City, 
on  the  27th  day  of  February,  1819;  all  which  treaties 
have  been  duly  ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  and  by  which  treaties  the  United 
States  of  Amnrica  acknowlfrl^fe  the  said  Phorokee  Nation 

to  be  a  sovereign  Nation,  authorized  to  govern  themselves^ 
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and  all  persons  who  have  settled  withia  their  territory, 
free  from  any  right  of  legislative  interference  by  the 
several  titutes  composing  the  rnitotl  States  of  America, 
in  reference  to  acts  done  within  tht  ir  cnvn  territory;  and 
by  which  treaties  the  whole  of  the  terntoij^  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Cherokee  Xation,  on  the  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, has  been  solemnly  guarantied  to  them;  all  of  which 
treaties  are  existing  treaties  at  this  day,  and  in  full  foroe. 
By  these  tnftties,  and  partionlarly  by  the  trefttiea  of 
Hopewell  and  Holston,  the  af onsaid  territory  Is  aeknowl- 
edged  to  lie  without  the  jnriBdictioii  of  the  sevenl 
States  composing  the  TTnion  of  the  United  States; 
and  it  is  theroby  specially  stipalated  that  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  shall  not  enter  the  aforesaid,  territory, 
even  on  a  risit,  without,  a  passport  from  the  GovecBor  of 
A  State,  or  from  some  one  daly  anthorised  thereto  bj 
the  President  of  the  United  States;  all  of  which  will  more 
.folly  and  at  large  appear  by  reference  to  the  aforesaid 
treaties.  And  this  defendant  saith  that  the  several  aote^ 
charged  in  the  bill  of  indictment  were  done,  or  omitted 
to  be  done,  if  at  all,  within  the  said  territory  so  recog^ 
nized  as  belonging  to  the  said  Nation,  and  so,  as  afore- 
said, held  by  them  under  the  goaranty  of  the  United* 
States;  that  for  those  acts  the  defendant  is  not  amenable 
to  the  laws  of  Georgia,  nor  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
conrts  of  the  said  State;  and  that  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Qeoi^gia,  which.profess  to  add  the  said  territory  to  the 
several  adjacent  counties  of  the  said  State,  and  to  extend 
the  laws  of  Georgia  over  the  said  territory  and  persons 
inhabiting  the  same,  and,  in  partionlar,  the  act  on  which 
this  indictraen  t  against  this  d^endant  is  grounded,  to  wi^ 
an  act  entitied  <  An  act  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  assumed 
and  arbitnuy  power,  by  idl.pQrBQii^  nnder  pretext  of  anr 
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thority  from  the  Cherokee  Indians,  and  their  laws,  and 
to  prevent  white  persons  from  residing  within  that  part 
of  the  chartered  limits  of  Georgia  occupied  by  the  Chero- 
kee Indians,  and  to  provide  a  guard  for  the  protection  of 
the  gold  mines,  and  to  enforce  the  laws  of,  the  State 
within  the  aforesaid  territory,'  are  repugnant  to  the  afore- 
said treaties,  which,  according  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  compete  a  part  of  the  supreme  law  of  tho 
land;  and  that  these  laws  of  Georgia  are,  therefore,  un- 
constitutional, void,  and  of  no  effect;  that  the  said  laws 
of  Georgia  are  also  unconstitutional  and  void  because 
they  impair  the  obligation  of  the  various  contracts  formed 
by  and  between  Lhc  aforesaid  Cherokee  Nation  and  the 
said  United  States  of  America  as  above  recited;  also 
that  the  said  laws  of  Georgia  are  unconstitutional  and 
void  because  they  interfere  with  and  attempt  to  regulate 
and  control  the  intercourse  with  the  said  Cherokee  Nation, 
which,  by  the  said  Constitution,  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  and  because  the  said 
laws  are  repugnant  to  the  statute  of  the  United  States, 

passed  on  the  day  of  Maroh,  180S^  entitled  *  An 

act  to  regulate  trade  and  intercourse  with  the  Indian 
tribesy  and  to  proBerre  peace  on  the  frontien; '  and  that, 
therefore^  tbia  conrt  has  no  jariadiction  to  cause  this  de> 
fendant  to  make  farther  or  other  answer  to  the  said  bill 
of  indictment,  or  farther  to  try  and  ponisb  this  defendant 
for  the  said  supposed  offense  or  offenses  alleged  in  the 
bill  of  indictment^  or  any  of  them ;  and,  therefore^  tliis 
defendant  prays  judgment  whether  he  shall  be  held  bonnd 
to  answer  farther  to  said  indictment" 

  Thisplea  wasoTermledby  theooort  And 

FiM  omruiad.  prisoner,  being  arraigned,  plead  not 
guilty.  The  jury  found  a  Terdict  against  him,  and  the 
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court  sentenced  him  to  bard  labor,  in  the  penitentiarj,  for 
tho  term  of  four  years. 

By  overrulin  g  this  plea  the  court  decided  that  the  mat- 
ter it  contained  was  not  a  bar  to  the  action.  The  plea, 
therefore,  must  be  examined,  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining wbether  it  makes  a  case  which  brings  the  party 
within  the  provisions  of  the  twenty-fifth  section  of  the 
"  Act  to  establish  the  judicial  courts  of  the  United  States." 

The  plea  avers  that  the  residence  charged  ia  the 
indictment  was  under  tho  authority  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  with 
tho  permission  and  approval  of  tho  Cherokee  Nation; 
that  the  treaties  subsisting  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Chorokees  acknowledge  their  right,  us  a  sov- 
ereign Nation,  to  govern  themselves  and  all  persons 
who  have  settled  wilhiu  their  territory,  free  from  any 
right  of  legislative  interference  by  the  several  States  com- 
posing tho  United  States  of  America;  that  the  act  under 
which  tho  prosecution  was  instituted  is  repugnant  to  the 
said  treaties,  and  is,  therefore,  unooastitotional  and  void; 
that  the  said  act  is  also  nnoonstitntioiial  beoanse  it  Inter- 
feres with,  and  attempts  to  regulate  and  control,  the  in- 
teroonne  with  the  Oherokee  Kation,  which  belongs  ex- 
olQsivelj  to  Congress;  and  because,  also,  it  is  repugnant 
to  the  statute  of  the  United  States  entitled  An  act  to 
regulate  trade  and  intercoarse  with  the  Indian  tribesy 
and  to  preserre  peace  on  the  frontiers." 

Let  the  averments  of  this  plea  be  compared  with  the 
twenty^flfth  section  of  the  Judicial  Act. 

That  section  enumerates  the  cases  in  which  the  final 
jndffment  or  decree  of  a  State  court 
may  be  revised  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States*  These  are^  **  where  is  drawn  in 
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question  &e  validity  of  -ft  treaty,  or  Btatate  of,  or  aa 
authority  «zeroued  under,  the  United  States^  and  the 
decision  is  against  their  validity;  or  where  is 
drawn  in  qaestion  the  Talidity  of  a  statnte  of,  or 
an  authority  exercised  nnder,  any  State,  on  the  ground 
of  their  being  repugnant  to  the  Constitution,  treaties,  or 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  decision  is  in  favor  of 
Booh  their  validity;  or  where  is  drawn  in  question  the 
'Construction  of  any  danse  of  the  Constitution,  or  of  a 
treaty,  or  statute  of,  or  commission  held  under,  the  United 
States,  and  the  decision  is  against  the  title,  right,  privi- 
lege,  or  exemption,  specially  set  up  or  claimed  by  either 
party  under  snoh  dause  of  the  said  Constitution,  treaty, 
-statute,  or  commission." 

The  indictment  and  pleain  this  case  draw  in  question, 

made  by  the  United  States  with  the 
B^v^wtSi  altlSai  Cherokee  Indians;  if  not  so^  their  con- 
struction is  certainly  drawn  in  question ; 
and  the  decision  has  been,  if  not  against  their  validity, 
against  the  right,  privil^ge^  or  exemption,  specially 
set  up  and  claimed  under  them."  They  also  draw  into 
question  the  validity  of  a  statute  of  the  State  of  G^rgia, 
M  on  the  ground  of  its  being  repugnant  to  the  Constitn- 
'tion,  treaUes,  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  de- 
cision is  in  favor  of  its  validity." 
It  is,  then,  we  think,  too  dear  for  controversy,  that  the 
act  of  Congress  by  which  this  court  is 

Act  of  Con^resa  has  , .    ,  ,  .  .  , 

jgM^i^^omntj^  constituted  has  given  it  the  power,  and 

of  course  imposed  on  it  the  duty,  of 
exercising  jurisdiction  in  this  case.  This  duty,  however 
unpleasant,  cannot  be  avoided.  Those  who  fill  the  judi- 
cial department  have  no  discretion  in  sdecting  the  sub- 
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jects  to  bo  brought  before  tbera.  We  must  examino  the 
defense  set  up  in  this  plea.  We  most  inquire  and  decide 
whether  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Georgia,  under  which 
the  plaintiff  in  error  has  been  proseonted  and  oondemned, 
be  consistent  with,  or  repugnant  to,  the  Constitution, 
laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States. 

It  his  been  said  at  tbe  bar  that  tbe  aotsof  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Georgia  seize  on  tbe  whole  Oheiokee  ooantry, 
paroel  it  ont  among  tbe  neighboring  oonnties  of  the  State^ 
extend  her  code  over  the  whole  coontry,  abolish  its  in- 
sfcitntioQS  and  its  laws,  and  annihilate  its  political  exists 
ence. 

If  this  be  the  general  elfeot  of  the  system,  let  ns  in« 
qnire  into  tbe  effect  of  the  partionlar  statate  and  section 
on  which  the  indictment  is  founded. 

It  enacts  that  '*all  white  persons,  residing  within  tbe 
limits  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  on  the 
1st  day  of  March  next»  or  at  any  time  VSSSi^tZitAf' 
thereafter,  without  a  license  or  permit 
from  his  excellency  the  Governor,  or  from  snch  agent  as 
his  excellency  the  Goyemor  shall  authorize  to  grant  such 
permit  or  license^  and  who  shall  not  have  taken  tbe  oath 
hereinafter  required,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  high  misde- 
meanor, and,  upon  oonviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished 
confinement  to  the  penitentiary  at  hard  labor,  for  a 
term  not  less  than  four  years." 

The  eleventh  section  authorises  the  Governor,  should  he 
deem  it  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 

,  XSoTeotb  •eotton. 

mines,  or  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  in 

force  within  the  Cherokee  Nation,  to  raise  and  organize 

a  guard,  etc. 

The  thirteenth  section  enacts  ^that  tbe  said  guard, 
or-any  member  of  them,  shall  be^  and  they  are  hereby^ 
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anthonzed  and  empowered  to  amet  any  penon  legallj 
obaiged  wiih,  or  detected  in,  a  yiolatioa 
TWrt«cnth  secuon.      ^  Statc^  and  to  convey, 

as  soon  as  practicable,  the  person  so  arrested  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  judge  of  the  superior,  or  jostioe  of 
an  inferior  court  of  this  Btate^  to  be  dealt  with  accord- 
ing to  law," 

The  extra-territorial  powor  of  every  Legislature  being 
iwge  of  the  .urt  ta  of  limited  itt  Its  sction  to  its  own  citizens 
KiictionSTthS  or  subjects,  the  very  passage  of  this  act 
bi.roke«i.  assertion  of  jurisdiction  over  the 

Cherokee  Nation,  and  of  the  rights  and  powers  conse- 
quent on  jurisdiction. 

The  first  step,  then,  in  the  inquiry,  which  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws  impose  on  this  court, 
tojidragtiwrtg^       is  an  examination  of  the  rightfulness 

of  this  cLaim. 

America,  separated  from  Europe  by  a  wide  ocean,  was 
inhabited  by  a  distinct  people,  divided  into  separate  na- 
tions,  independent  of  each  other  and  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  having  institutions  of  their  own,  and  governing 
tbemselvee  by  their  own  laws.  It  is  difficult  to  compre- 
hend the  proposition  that  the  inhabit- 
essary  i>m "riy To°M^    auts  of  either  quarter  of  the  globe 

amine  tliU  claim  of  jo 

jurtodictioo  ow  lo-    couM  have  rightful  original  claims  of 

dominion  over  tho  inhabitants  of  the 
other,  or  over  the  lands  they  occupied;  or  that  the  dis- 
covery of  eithe  r  by  the  other  should  give  the  discoverer 
rights  in  the  country  discovered,  which  annulled  the  pre- 
existing rights  of  its  ancient  possessors. 

After  lyiny-  concealed  for  a  series  of  ages,  the  enter- 
prise of  Europe,  guided  by  nautical  science,  conducted 
some  of  her  adventurous  sons  into  this  western  world. 
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They  foand  it  in  possesnon  of  a  people  who  had  made 
■mall  progress  in  agricalture  or  manufactures,  and  whose 
general  employment  was  war,  hmitm^  and  fishing. 

Did  these  adventarers,  by  sailing  along  the  coBet,  and 
oooasionally  landing  on  it^  acqoire  for  the  seyeral  gov* 
emments  to  whom  they  belonged,  or  by  whom  they 
were  commisBioned,  a  rightfol  property  in  the  soil,  from 
the  Atlantio  to  the  Faoifio;  or  rightful  dominion  over 
the  nameroQS  people  who  oooopied  it?  Or  has  natare, 
or  the  great  Oreator  of  all  things,  conferred  these  rights 
oTer  hanters  and  fishermen,  on  agrionltnrists  and  mana* 
faotnrersP 

Bat  power,  war,  eonqnest,  give  rights  whieh,  after 
possession,  are  conceded  by  the  world; 
and  which  can  never  be  controverted  kiv.*^  h J.?!'  ^SSSk 

__      by  the  world. 

by  those  on  whom  they  desoend.  we 

proceed,  then,  to  tiie  actual  state  of  things^  having 

glanced  at  their  origin;  beeanse  holding  it  in  our  reo- 

oUeotion  might  shed  some  light  on  existing  pretens> 

ions. 

The  great  maritime  powers  of  Enrope  discovered  and 
visited  different  parts  of  this  continent  at  nearly  the 
same  time.  The  object  was  too  immense  for  any  one  of 
them  to  grasp  the  whole;  and  the  claimants  were  too 
powerful  to  snbmit  to  the  exclusive  or 

.  I  .       *  m  .1       Neceanrr  for  nAtlOM 

unreasonable  pretensions  of  any  single  of  eufom  to  t^m, 
potentate.  To  avoid  bloody  confiicts,  vnii.ipirm  N.  wVor«i 
which  might  terminate  disastrously  to 
all,  it  was  necessary  for  the  nations  of  Europe  to  estab- 
lish some  principle  which  all  would  acknowledge,  and 
which  should  decide  their  respective  rights  as  between 
themselves.  This  principle,  suggested  by  the  actual 
state  of  things,  was,  ''that  discovery  gave  title  to  the 
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goTennnent  bj  whose  sabjeots  or  by  whose  anthority 

it  was  made,  against  all  other  Eoro- 
pean  gOTemmeBts,  which  title  might  be 
eonsammated  by  possessloa.*'  (8  Wheaton's  Beporta,  57S.) 

This  principle,  acknowledged  by  all  Enropeaos,  be^ 
Oanse  it  was  the  interest  of  all  to  acknowledge  it^  gaye 
to  the  nation  making  the  disooYcry,  as  its  inevitable  con^ 
sequence^  the  sole  right  of  acquiring  the  soil,  and  of  mak* 
ing  settlements  on  it  It  was  an  ezolosive  principle^ 
which  shat  ont  the  right  of  competition  among 
those  who  had  agreed  to  it;  not  one  which  conld 
annnl  the  pievions  rights  of  those  who  had  not  agreed 
to  it  It  regalated  the  right  given  by  discovery  among 
the  European  discoverers;  but  conld  not  affect  the  rights 
of  those  already  in  possession,  either  as  aboriginal  occu- 
pants, or  as  occupants  by  virtue  of  a  discovery  made  be- 
Ibre  the  memory  of  man.  It  gave  the  exclusive  right  to 
purchase,  but  did  not  found  that  right  on  a  denial  of  the 
right  of  the  possessor  to  selL 
The  relation  between  the  Europeans  and  the  natives 
was  determined  in  each  case  by  the 

The  Unitad  Statw  (luo-  ^.     ,  .      ,  .  »  .  • 

oMtat^ •udftin oc  particular  government  which  asserted 

and  could  maintain  this  pre-emptive 
privilege  in  the  particular  place.  The  United  States 
succeeded  to  all  the  claims  of  Qreat  Britain,  both  terri- 
torial and  political;  but  no  attempt,  so  far  as  is  known, 
has  been  made  to  enlarge  them.  So  far  as  they  existed 
merely  in  theory,  or  were  in  their  nature  only  exclusive 
of  the  claims  of  other  European  nations,  they  still  re- 
tain their  original  character,  and  remain  dormant  So 
far  as  they  have  been  practically  exerted,  they  exist  in 
fact,  are  understood  by  both  paarties,  are  asserted  by  the 
•ne,  and  admitted  by  the  other. 


< 
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Soon  after  Qreat  Britaiii  detennindd  on  planting  col- 
onies in  America,  the  King  granted 
oharten  to  oompanieB  of  hia  anbjeotB  ^^^^2^^^  ^ 
who  associated  for  the  porpose  of  ear- 
ryiDg  the  views  of  the  Crown  into  effect,  and  of  enrich- 
ing themselves.  The  first  of  these  charters  was  made 
before  possession  was  taken  of  anj  part  of  the  country. 
Tbey  parport^  generally,  to  oonyey  the  soil  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  South  Sea.  This  soil  was 
oocnpied  bj  namerons  and  warlike  fm^n^d^^SSS 

.  to  oooTojr, 

nationsi,  equally  willing  and  able  to 
defend  their  possessions.  The  extravagant  and  absurd 
idea  that  the  feeble  settlements  made  on  the  sea^soast, 
or  the  companies  under  whom  they  were  made,  acquired 
legitimate  power  by  them  to  govern  the  people,  or  oo- 
oupy  the  lands  from  sea  to  sea,  did  not  enter  the  mind 
of  any  man.  They  were  well  understood  to  convey  the 
title  which,  according  to  the  common  law  of  European  sov- 
ereigns respecting  America,  they  might 
rightfully  convey,  and  no  more.  This  L"'Se"i3fuvSN5SS 
was  the  exclusive  right  of  purchasing 
such  lands  as  the  natives  were  willing  to  sell  The 
Grown  could  not  be  understood  to  grant  what  the  Crown 
did  not  affect  to  claim;  nor  was  it  so  understood. 

The  power  of  making  war  is  conferred  by  these  char' 
ters  on  the  colonies,  but  defensive  war  alone  seems  to 
have  been  contemplated.  In  the  first  charter  to  the 
first  and  second  colonies,  they  are  em-  p^^.^^  dtHa^ 
powered,  «for  their  several  defen.,se,9,  ^•'«>"«y«»- 
to  encounter,  expulse,  repel,  and  resist,  all  persons  who 
shall,  without  license,"  attempt  to  inhabit  "  within  the 
said  precincts  and  limits  of  the  said  several  colonies,  or 
that  shall  enterprise  or  attempt,  at  any  time  hereafter, 
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the  leut  detriment  or  annoyance  of  the  said  several  col- 
onies or  plantations.** 

The  charter  to  GonnecticQt  coadndes  a  general  power 
to  make  defensive  war  with  these  terms;  "And,  npon 
Jiut  cauM8f  to  invade  and  destroy  the  natives  or  other 
enemies  of  the  said  colony.** 

The  same  power,  in  the  same  words^  is  conferred  oa 
the  government  of  Bhode  Island. 

This  power  to  repel  invasion,  and,  npon  just  caose,  to 
invade  and  destroy  the  natives,  anthoriaes  offen- 
sive as  well  as  defensive  war,  bnt  only  on  ''just 
cause."  The  very  terms  imply  the  existence  of  a  conn- 
try  to  be  invaded,  and  of  an  enemy  who  has  given  jnst 
canse  of  war. 

The  charter  to  William  Penn  contains  the  following 
recital:  "  And  becanse,  in  so  remote  a  country,  near  so 
many  harbarons  nations,  the  incnrsions,  as  well  of  the 
savages  themselves  as  of  other  enemies,  pirates,  and  rob- 
bers, mny  probably  be  feared,  therefore  we  have  given,*' 
etc   The  instrument  then  confers  the  power  of  war. 

These  barbnroi^  nations,  whose  incursions  were  feared, 
and  to  repel  whose  incnrsions  the  power  to  make  war 
was  giveUi  were  surely  not  considered  as  the  subjects  of 
Penn  or  occupying  his  lands  during  his  ])leasure. 

The  same  clause  is  introduced  into  the  charter  to  Lord 
Baltimore. 

The  charter  to  Georgia  professes  to  be  granted  for  the 
charitable  purpose  of  enabling  poor 
g«tertoGeonruo«t-   g^bj^tg  ^  g^in  a  comfortable  subsist- 

ence  by  cultivating  lands  in  the  Amer- 
ican provinces,  "  at  present  waste  and  desolate."  It 
recites:  "And  whereas  our  provinces  in  North  Amer- 
ica have  been  frequently  ravaged  by  Indian  enemies 
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more  especially  that  of  South  Carolina,  which  in  the  late 
war,  by  the  neighboring  savages,  was  laid  waste  by  fire 
and  sword  and  great  numbers  of  the  English  inhabitants 
miserably  ma^cred  ;  and  our  loving  subjects  who  now 
inhabit  tiicrc,  by  reason  of  the  smallnessof  their  numbers, 
will  in  case  of  any  new  war  be  exposed  to  the  like  calam- 
ities, inasmuch  as  tlicir  whole  soutliern  frontier  contin- 
uctli  UMiuLt^oil  ;in  1  lietli  open  to  the  said  savages."' 

These  motivts  for  planting  the  new  colony  are  incom- 
patible with  the  lofty  ideas  of  granting  ^,„^ 
the  soil  and  all  iU  inhabitants,  from  SSS"  "ot  'ito 
Bea  to  sea.  They  demonstrate  the 
trath  that  these  grants  asserted  a  tMe  against  Ento- 
peans  only,  and  were  eonsidered  as  blank  paper  so  far 
as  the  rights  of  the  natives  were  conoemed.  The  power 
of  war  is  given  only  for  defense,  not  foroonqnest. 

The  charters  contain  passages  showing  one  of  their 
objects  to  be  the  civilization  of  the  Indians  and  their 
conversion  to  Ohristianity  — objects  to  be  accomplished 
by  conciliatory  condnct  and  good  example;  not  by  ex> 
termination. 

The  actual  state  of  things,  and  the  practice  of  Enro* 
pean  nations,  on  so  much  of  the  American  continent  as 
lies  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Atlantic,  explain 
their  claims  and  the  charters  they  granted.  Their 
pretensions  unavoidably  interfered  with  each  other; 
though  the  discovery  of  one  was  admitted  by  all  to  ex- 
elude  the  claim  of  any  other,  the  extent  of  that  discovery 
was  the  snbjeot  of  unceasing  contest  Bloody  conflicta 
arose  between  them  which  gave  importance  and  security 
to  the  neighboring  nations.  Fierce  and  warlike  in  their 
character,  they  might  be  formidable  enemies  or  effective 
friends.  Instead  of  rousing  their  resentments,  by  assert* 
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ing  claims  to  their  lands  or  (o  dotninioti  orer  their  pei^ 
SODS,  their  allianoe  was  sought  hj  jSattering  professions 
and  parohassd  by  rich  presents.  The  English,  the 
French  and  the  Spaniards  were  eqnailly  competitors  for 
iheir  friendship  and  their  aid.  Not  well  aoqoainted 
with  the  exact  meaning  of  words,  nor  supposing  it  to  be 
material  whether  they  were  called  the  subjects  or  the 
children  of  their  father  in  Europe;  lavish  ia  professions 
of  duty  and  affection,  in  retarn  for  the  rich  presents 
they  received;  so  long  as  their  actual  independence 
was  untouched  and  their  right  to  selfogovemment  ac- 
knowledged, tbej  were  willing  to  profess  dependence 
on  the  power  which  furnished  supplies  of  which  they 
were  in  absolute  need  and  restrained  dangerous  in- 
truders from  entering  their  country;  and  tiiis  was  prob- 
ably the  sense  in  which  the  term  was  understood  by 

Certain  it  is  that  our  history  furnishes  no  example, 
No  attempt  on  ;,art  of   ^^^^  Settlement  of  our  coun. 

STL^T'JUSSffirS   ^^7*  of  «ny  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 

Crown  to  interfere  with  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  the  Indians,  farther  tlian  to  keep  out  the  agents 
of  foreign  powers,  who,  as  traders  or  othoru-i^e,  min-ht 
sodurf^  them  into  foreign  alliances.  The  King  purchased 
their  lands^  when  they  were  willinc  to  sell,  at  a  price 
they  were  willing  to  take;  but  never  c<  creed  a  surrender 
of  them.  He  also  purchased  their  allumco  and  depend- 
ence by  subsidies;  but  never  intruded  into  the  interior 
of  tbeir  affairs,  or  interfered  with  their  self-government, 
so  far  as  respected  themselves  only. 

The  general  views  of  Great  Britain  with  rejB;ard  to  the 
Indians  were  detailed  by  Mr.  Stuart,  Superintendent  of 
Indian  Affairs,  in  a  speech  delivered  at  Mobile,  in  pros* 
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enoo  of  Beveral  persons  of  diatinotion,  soon  after  the 
peace  of  nC3.  Towards  the  conclusion 
he  says :  "  Lastly,  I  inform  yon  that  it  SU.;,/."  ^T":^ 
is  the  King^s  order  to  all  his  governors  "'^^ 
and  subjects,  to  treat  Indians  with  justice  and  bamanity, 
and  to  forbear  all  encnmcbments  on  the  territories  al- 
lotted to  them;  accordingly,  aU  individuals  are  prohib- 
ited from  purchasing  any  of  your  lands;  but,  as  you 
know,  that,  as  your  white  brethren  cannot  feed  you 
when  you  visit  thera  unless  you  give  them  ground  to 
plant,  it  is  expected  that  you  will  cctlc  lands  to  the  King 
for  that  purpose.  J>ut  whenever  you  shall  be  pleased  to 
surrender  any  of  your  territories  to  his  majesty,  it  mnst 
be  done,  for  the  future,  at  a  public  meeting  of  your  na- 
tion, when  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  or  the  super- 
intendent, shall  1:k3  present,  and  obtain  the  consent  of  all 
your  people.  The  boundaries  of  your  hunting  grounds 
will  be  accurately  iixed,  and  no  settlement  permitted  to 
be  made  upon  them.  As  you  may  bo  assured  that  all 
treaties  with  your  people  will  bo  faithfully  kept,  so  it  is 
expected  that  you,  also^  will  be  careful  strictly  to  observe 
them." 

The  proclamation  issued  by  the  King  of  Great  Britaio,^ 

in  1TC3,  soon  after  the  ratification  of 


..w.__-  of  ina 

the  articles  of  peace,  forbids  the  gov- 
ernors of  any  of  the  colonies  to  grant  warrants  of  sur- 
vey, or  pass  patents  upon  any  lands  whatever,  which, 
not  having  been  ceded  to,  or  purchased  by,  us  (the  Kingj, 
as  aforesaid,  are  reserved  to  the  said  Indians,  or  any  of 
the  in. 

The  proclamation  proceeds;  "  And  wo  do  further  de- 
clare it  to  be  our  royal  will  and  pleasure,  for  tho  pres- 
ent, as  aforesaid,  to  reserve,  under  our  sovereignty,  pro- 
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tection  and  dominioii,  for  the  use  of  the  said  Indiansi  all 
the  lands  and  territories  lying  to  the  westward  of 
the  sources  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  sea 
from  the  west  and  northwest  as  aforesaid;  and  we  do 
hereby  strictly  forbid,  on  pain  of  onr  displeasnre,  all  our 
loving  sobjects  from  making  any  purchases  or  settle- 
menta  whatever,  or  taking  possession  of  any  of  the  lands 
above  reserved,  without  onr  special  leave  and  license  for 
that  purpose  first  obtained. 

'*And  we  do  further  strictly  enjoin  and  require  all 
persons  whatever,  who  have,  either  wilfully  or  inadver- 
tently, seated  themselves  upon  any  lands  within  the 
countries  above  described,  or  upon  any  other  lands, 
which,  not  having  been  ceded  to^  or  purchased  by,  us,  are 
still  reserved  to  the  said  Indians,  as  aforesaid,  forthwith 
to  remove  themselves  from  such  settlements." 

A  proclamation  issued  by  Governor  Gage,  in  1772,  con- 
Governor  Gage's  proc  thefollowiug  passago:  "Whereas 
lunation  of  i?78.        ^j^y  persons,  contpafy  to  the  positive 

orders  of  the  King  upon  this  subject,  have  undertaken  to 
make  settlements  beyond  the  boundaries  fixed  by  the 
treaties  made  with  the  Indian  nations,  which  boundaries 
ought  to  serve  as  a  barrier  between  the  whites  and  the  said 
nations ;  particularly  on  the  Onabaobe."  The  proclamation 
orders  such  persons  to  quit  those  countries  without  delay. 

Such  was  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  tomurds  the  In- 
dian nations  inhabiting  the  territory  from  which  she 
excluded  all  other  Europeans,  such  her  claims,  and  such 
her  practical  exposition  of  the  charters  she  had  granted ; 
she  considered  thorn  as  nations  capable  of  maintaining 
the  relations  of  peace  and  war,  of  governing  themselves, 
under  her  protection;  and  she  made  treaties  with  them, 
the  obligation  of  wliioh  she  aoknowledged. 
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This  was  the  settled  state  of  thintys  when  the  war  of 
our  Kevolution  commenced.  The  iull  uf?nce  of  our  enemy 
was  established ;  her  resources  enabled  her  to  keep  up 
that  influence;  and  the  colonists  had  much  cause  for  tho 
appprehension  that  the  Indiun  nations  would,  as  tho 
allies  of  (ireat  Britain,  add  their  arms  to  hers.  This,  as 
uas  to  be  expected,  became  an  object  of  L:n':\t  solicitude 
to  Congress.  Fiiv  irom  advancing  a  Cuiaii  lo  their  lands, 
or  assorting  any  right  of  dominion  over  them.  Congress 
resolved  "  that  the  securing  and  preserving  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Indian  nations  appears  to  be  a  subject  of  the 
iitmost  moment  to  these  colonies." 

The  early  journals  of  Congress  exhibit  the  most  anxious 
desire  to  conciliate  the  Indian  nations. 
Three  Indian  depBrtments  were  estab-  cS^to  the  i^Sum 

r  during  BaroliittDO. 

lished,  and  commissioners  appointed  in 
each,  "  to  treat  with  the  Indians,  in  their  respective  de- 
partments, in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  United 
Colonies,  in  order  to  preserve  peace  and  friendship  with 
the  said  Indians,  and  to  prevent  their  talcing  any  part  in 
the  present  commotions.'' 

The  most  strennons  exertions  were  made  to  procnre 
thcee  snppliea  on  which  Indian  friend-  ^  ^ 
ships  were  supposed  to  depend,  and  '•«»8n»6«bw.in8. 
everything  which  might  excite  hostility  was  avoided. 

The  first  treaty  was  made  with  the  Delawarea  in  Sep- 
tember, 17781 

The  langoage  of  eqnality  in  which  it  is  drawn  evinces 
the  temper  with  which  the  negotiation  was  undertaken, 
and  the  opinion  which  then  prevailed  in  the  United 
States. 

**  1.  That  all  offenses  or  acts  of  hostilities,  by  one  or 
either  of  the  contracting  parties  against  the  other,  be 
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matnally  foi^ven  and  buried  in  the  depth  of  obliTion, 
ikeyer  more  to  be  had  in  remembranoe. 

That  a  perpetual  peace  and  firiendahip  shall,  from 
henceforth,  take  place  and  sabaist  between 

Tnatir  of  1798. 

the  contracting  parties  aforesaid,  through 
all  socoeeding  generations;  and  if  either  of  the  parties 
are  engaged  in  a  just  and  necessary  war  with  any  other 
nation  or  nations,  that  then  each  shall  assist  the  other, 
in  due  proportion  to  their  abilities,  tfll  their  enemies  are 
brought  to  reasonable  terms  of  aooommodation,'*  etc. 

8.  The  third  article  stipnlates^  among  other  things,  a 
free  passage  for  the  American  troops  through  the  Dela- 
ware Nation;  and  engages  that  they  shall  be  furnished 
with  provisions  and  other  necessaries  at  their  value. 

For  the  better  security  of  the  peace  and  friend^ 
ship  now  entered  into  by  the  contracting  parties  against 
all  infractions  of  the  same  by  the  ciUsens  of  either  party, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  other,  neither  party  shall  proceed 
to  the  infliction  of  punishments  on  the  citizens  of 
the  other,  otherwise  than  by  securing  the  offender 
or  offenders,  by  imprisonment,  or  any  other  competent 
means,  till  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  can  be  had  by  judges 
or  juries  of  both  parties,  as  near  as  can  be  to  the  laws, 
customs,  and  usages  of  the  contracting  parties,  and  nat> 
ural  justice,"  etc. 

6.  The  fifth  article  regulates  the  trade  between  the 
contracting  parties  in  a  manner  entirely  equal. 

6.  The  sixth  article  is  entitled  to  peculiar  attention,  as 
it  contains  a  disclaimer  of  designs  which  were,  at  that 
time  ascribed  to  the  United  States  by  their  enemies^ 
and  from  the  imputation  of  which  Congress  was 
then  peculiarly  anxious  to  free  the  government.  It  is  in 
these  words:  "  Whereas  the  enemies  of  the  United  States- 
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have  endeavored,  by  every  artifice  in  their  power,  to 
possess  the  Indians  in  general  with  an  opinion  thai  it  is 
the  design  of  the  States  aforesaid  to  extirpate  the  Indians, 
and  take  possession  of  their  country ;  to  obviate  such 
false  suggestion  the  United  States  do  engage  to  guaranty 
to  the  aforesaid  nation  of  Dela wares,  and  their  heirs,  all 
their  territorial  rights,  in  the  fullest  and  mc^t  ample 
manner,  as  it  hath  been  bounded  by  former  treaties,  as 
long  as  the  said  Delaware  Nation  shall  abide  by  and  hold 
fast  the  chain  of  friendship  now  entered  inta'* 

The  parties  farther  agree  that  other  tribe%  friendly  to 
the  interests  of  the  United  States,  may  be  invited  to 
form  a  State,  whereof  the  Delaware  K ation  shall  be  the 
heads,  and  have  a  representation  in  Congress. 

This  treaty,  in  its  language,  and  in  its  provisiona,  is 
formed,  as  near  as  may  be^  on  the  model  of  troaties  be- 
tween the  crowned  heads  of  Europe. 

The  sixth  article  shows  how  Congress  then  treated  the 
injurious  oalnmny  of  cherishing  designs  unfriendly  to  the 
political  and  civil  rights  of  the  Indians. 

During  the  war  of  the  Kevolntion  the  Gherokeee  took 
part  with  the  British.  After  its  ter- 
mination, the  United  States,  though  \£^^'mtS^- 
desirous  of  peace,  did  not  feel  its  neces- 
sity so  strongly  as  while  the  war  continued.  Thehr  po- 
litical situation  being  changed,  they  might  very  well 
think  it  advisable  to  assume  a  higher  tone,  and  to  im- 
press on  the  Oherokees  the  same  respect  for  Congress 
which  was  before  felt  for  the  King  of  Great  Britain* 
This  may  account  for  the  language  of  the  treaty  of  Hope- 
well. There  is  the  more  reason  for  sopposing  that  the 
Cherokee  chiefs  were  not  very  critical  judges  of  the 
language  from  the  fact  that  every  one  makes  his  mark; 
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no  chief  was  cftpftble  of  signing  his  name.  It  is  probable 
the  treaty  was  interpreted  to  them. 
The  treaty  is  iotrodaoed  with  the  deelaratioa  that 
„  the  oommiflsionerg  plenipotentiary  of 

iMaroCBoptmiL         "United  states  give  peaoe  to  all  the 

Cherokeea^  and  receire  them  into  the  favor  and  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America^  on  the  following 
conditions.'* 

When  the  United  States  gave  peace,  did  they  not  also 
reoeive  it  ?  Were  not  both  parties  desirous  of  it  ?  If  we 
consult  the  bisU»y  of  the  day,  does  it  not  inform  ns  that 
the  United  States  were  at  least  as  anzions  to  obtain  itss 
the  Cherdkees  f  We  may  ask,  farther,  did  the  Oherokees 
come  to  the  seat  of  the  American  government  to  solicit 
peace,  or  did  the  American  commissioners  go  to  them  to 
obtain  it?  The  treaty  was  made  at  Hopewell,  not  at 
Kew  York.  The  word  "  give,"  then,  has  no  real  impoT' 
tance  attached  to  it 

The  first  and  second  articles  stipolate  for  the  mntnal 
restoration  of  prisoners,  and  are,  of  course,  equal 

The  third  article  acknowledges  the  Oherokees  to  bo 
nnder  the  protection  of  the  United  States  of  Americay 
and  of  no  other  power. 

This  stipcdation  is  found  in  Indian  treaties,  generally. 
It  was  introduced  into  their  treaties  with  Great  Britain; 
and  may,  probably,  be  found  is  those  with  other  Euro- 
pean powers.  Its  origin  may  be  traced  to  the  nature  of 
their  connection  with  those  powers;  audits  true  meaning 
is  discerned  in  their  relative  situation. 

The  general  Uw  of  European  sovereigns  respecting 
their  claims  in  America  limited  the  intercourse  of  Indians^ 
in  a  great  degree,  to  the  particular  potentate  whose  nlti* 
mate  right  of  domain  was  acknowledged  by  the  others. 
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This  was  the  general  state  of  things  in  time  of  peace.  Tt 
was  sometimes  changed  in  war.  The  consetjuence  was 
that  their  supplies  were  derived  chiefly  from  tliat  nation, 
and  their  trade  confined  to  it.  Goods,  indispensable  to 
their  c(Miifort,  in  the  shape  of  presents,  were  received 
from  tlie  same  hand.  What  was  of  still  more  importance, 
the  strong  hand  of  government  was  interposed  to  restrain 
the  disorderly  and  licentious  from  intrusions  into  their 
country,  from  ciuToachments  on  their  Lands,  and  Irom 
those  acts  of  violence  which  were  often  attended  by  re- 
ciprocal murder.  The  Indians  perceived  in  Lhis  proteo- 
tion  only  what  was  beneficial  to  themselves  —  an  engage- 
ment to  punish  aggressions  on  them.  It  involved,  prac- 
tically, no  claim  to  their  lands,  no  dominion  over  their 
persons.  It  merely  bound  the  nation  to  the  British  Crown, 
as  a  dependent  ally,  claiming  the  protection  of  a  power- 
ful friend  and  neighbor,  and  receiving  the  advantages  of 
that  protection,  without  involving  a  surrender  of  their 
national  character. 

This  IB  the  true  meaning  of  the  stipnlation,  and  is,  an< 
donbtedly,  the  sense  in  which  it  was  made.  Neither  the 
British  government^  nor  the  Oherokees,  ever  anderstood 
it  otherwise. 

The  same  stipulation  entered  into  with  the  United 
States  isy  undoubtedly,  to  be  construed 
in  the  same  manner.  They  receive  the  3SS?S^m'^w«''' 
Cherokee  Nation  into  their  favor  and  ^EiSS^*""* 
protection.  The  Cherokees  acknowl- 
edge themselves  to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  no  other  power.  Protection  does  not  imply 
the  destruction  of  the  protected.  The  manner  in  which  this 
stipulation  was  understood  by  the  American  government 
is  explained  by  the  language  and  acts  of  our  first  President, 
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The  fourth  article  draws  the  boundary  between  the 
Indians  and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  iiut  m 
describing  this  boundar}',  the  term.  "  allotted "  and  tiio 
term  "hunting  ground"  are  used. 

Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Indians,  who  could 
Wflrt  "■ffffttmi."  write,  and,  most  probably,  could  not 
road,  who  certainly  were  not  critical  judges 
of  our  language,  should  distinguish  the  word  "allotted** 
from  the  words  "marked  out?"  The  actual  subject  of 
contract  was  the  dividing  line  between  the  two  nations, 
and  their  attention  may  very  well  be  supposed  to  have 
been  confined  to  that  subject.  When,  in  fact,  they  were 
ceding  lands  to  the  United  States,  and  describing  the 
extent  of  their  cession,  it  may  very  well  be  supposed  that 
they  might  not  understand  the  term  employed  as  indi- 
oating  that,  instead  of  granting,  they  were  receiving 
lands.  If  the  term  wonld  admit  of  no  other  signifloa* 
tioo,  wbiob  is  not  oonoeded,  its  being  misnnderstood  is  so 
apparent,  results  so  necessarily  from  tbe  wbole  transac- 
tion, that  it  must,  we  think,  be  taken  in  tbe  sense  in  which 
it  waS)  most  obriously,  used. 

Bo  with  respect  to  the  words  **hnnting  grounds." 

wordcbiintiiw  H^^^^'^nS       *^  ****  principal  00- 

(■"x"^**       onpation  of  the  Indians,  and  their  land 
*  was  more  osed  for  that  purpose  than  for  any  other.  It 
conld  not^  however,  be  supposed  that  any  intention  ez* 
isted  of  restricting  tbe  fall  nse  of  the  lands  they  reserved. 

To  the  United  States  it  conld  be  a  matter  of  no  con- 
cern whether  their  whole  territory  was  devoted  to  hunt- 
ing gronndsi  or  whether  an  occasional  village  and  an 
oooasional  oomfleld  intermpted  and  gave  some  variety 
to  the  scene. 

These  terms  had  been  used  in  their  treaties  with  Great 
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Britain,  and  bad  never  been  miflundentood.  Tbej  bad 
never  been  mippoeed  to  imply  a  right  in  tbe  Britisb  gov- 
ernment to  take  tbeir  lands,  or  to  interfere  witb  their 
internal  government 

Tbe  fifth  article  withdraws  tbe  proteetion  of  tbe  United 
States  from  any  citizen  who  has  settled,  or  shall  settle, 
on  tbe  lands  allotted  to  the  Indians  for  their  hunting 
gronnds ;  and  stipulates  tbat»  if  he  shall  not  remove  within 
six  montlis,  the  Indians  may  punish  him. 

The  sixth  and  Mventb  articles  stipulate  for  tbe  punish- 
ment of  the  citizens  of  either  country  who  may  commit 
offenses  on  or  against  the  citizens  of  the  other.  The  only 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  them  is  that  the  United  States 
considered  the  Oberokees  as  a  nation. 

Tbe  ninth  article  is  in  these  words:  <*For  tbe  benefit 
and  comfort  of  the  Indians,  and  for  the  woming  oc  oiBtb 
prevention  of  injuries  or  oppression  on 
tbe  part  of  tbe  citizens  or  Indians,  tbe  United  States,  in 
Congress  assembled,  shall  have  tbe  sole  and  ezdosive 
right  of  regulating  the  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  man- 
aging  all  their  of  aim  as  they  think  proper." 

To  construe  the  ezpressioQ, "  managing  all  their  affairs,'' 
into  a  sarrender  of  self-government, 
would  be,  we  think,  a  perversion  of  ^ZT-^^u^^^  ^ 

,  ,  *      ■»         -      their  affairs." 

their  neceesary  meanmg,  and  a  depart- 
nre  from  the  construction  which  has  been  oniformly  put 
on  them.  The  great  subject  of  tbe  article  is  the  Indian 
trade.  The  influence  it  gave  made  it  desirable  that  Con- 
gress should  possess  it  Tbe  co?nTiiissioner8  brought  for- 
ward the  claim  with  the  profession  that  tbeir  motive  was 
"  the  benefit  and  comfort  of  tbe  Indians,  and  the  preven- 
tion of  injuries  or  oppressions/'  This  may  be  true  as  re- 
spects the  regulation  of  their  trade^  and  as  respects  the 
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Mgutatioii  of  all  affairs  oonneoted  with  their  trade^  bat 
cannot  be  trae  as  reapects  the  management  of  all  their 
affairs.  The  moat  important  of  these  are  the  ceaaion  of 
their  lands,  and  secarltj  against  intruders  on  them.  Is 
it  credible  that  they  should  have  considered  themseWea 
as  sarrendering  to  the  United  States  the  right  to  dictate 
their  fntore  cessions,  and  the  terms  on  which  thejshoold 


ceiyable  that  they  could  have  supposed  themselves,  by  a 
phrase  thus  slipped  into  an  article  on  another  and  most  in- 
teresting subject,  to  have  divested  themselves  of  the  right 
of  self-government  on  subjects  not  connected  with  trade. 
8och  a  measure  could  not  be  **  for  their  benefit  and  com- 
fort," or  for  **tbe  prevention  of  injuries  and  oppression.** 
Such  a  construction  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  spirit' 
of  this  and  of  all  subsequent  treaties;  especially  of  those 
articles  which  recognize  the  right  of  the  Cherokees  to 
declare  hostilities,  and  to  make  war.  It  would  con- 
vert a  treaty  of  peace  covertly  into  an  act  annihilate 
ing  the  political  existence  of  one  of  the  parties.  Had 
such  a  result  been  intended  it  would  have  been  openly 
avowed. 

This  treaty  contains  a  few  terms  capable  of  being  used 
in  a  sense  which  could  not  have  been  intended  at  the 
time,  and  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  practical  con- 
BtractioD  which  has  always  been  put  on  them;  but  its 
essential  articles  treat  the  Cherokees  as  a  nation  capable 
of  maintaining  the  relations  of  peace  and  war,  and  as- 
certain the  boundaries  between  them  and  the  United 


The  treaty  of  Hopewell  seems  not  to  have  established 


Kot  meant  as  a  nuTMl'* 
iler  of  aell-goTenuiNiil 


be  made  ?  or  to  compel  their  submission 
to  the  violence  of  disorderly  and  licen- 
tious intruders?  It  is  equally  incon- 
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a  solid  peace.   To  accommodate  the  dLfferenoes  still  ex- 
isting between  the  State  of  Georgia 
and  the  Cherokee  Xation,  the  treaty  22**«u2SS''*1133 
of  Ilolston  was  negotiated  in  July,  1791. 
The  existing  Constitution  of  the  United  States  had  been 
then  adopted,  and  the  government,  having  more  in- 
trinsic capacity  to  enforce  its  just  claim^  was,  perhaps, 
less  mindful  of  high-sounding  expres- 
sions, denoting  superiority.    We  hear   JJSSedto ^fmi?** 
no  more  of  giving  peace  to  the  Chero- 
kees.    The  mutual  desire  of  establishing  permanent  peace 
and  friendship,  and  of  removing  all  causes  of  war,  is  hon- 
estly avowed,  and,  in  pursuance  of  this  desire,  the  first 
article  declares  that  there  shall  be  pcrjxjtual  peace  and 
friendsliip  between  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  ail  the  individuals  composing  the  (Jiiero- 
kee  Nation. 

The  second  article  repeats  the  important  acknowledg- 
ment that  the  Cherokee  Nation  is  under  the  protection 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  of  no  other  sover- 
eign whosoever. 

The  meaninL'^  of  iliis  has  been  already  explained.  The 
Indian  nations  were,  Irom  their  situation, 
necessarily  dependent  on  some  foreign  po-  "^^^ 
tentate  for  the  supply  of  their  essential  wants,  and  for 
their  protection  from  lawless  and  injurious  intrusions 
into  their  country.  That  power  was  naturally  termed 
their  protector.  They  had  been  arranged  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Great  Britain;  but  the  extinguishment  of  the 
British  power  in  their  neighborhood,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  that  of  the  United  States  in  its  place,  led  natu- 
rally to  the  declaration,  on  the  part  of  the  Cherokees, 
that  they  were  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States, 
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and  of  no  other  poww.  Thoy  assnmed  the  relation  with 
the  United  States  which  had  hefore  Baheisted  with  Great 
Britain. 

This  relation  was  that  of  a  nation  chLiming  and  re- 
oelTing  the  protection  of  one  more  powerful;  not  that  of 
indiyidnals  ahandoning  their  national  character  and  aab- 
mitting  as  subject!  to  the  laws  d  a  master. 

The  third  artide  contains  a  perfectly  eqaal  stipnlation 
for  the  snrrender  of  prisoners. 

The  fourth  article  declares  that  <*the  boundary  be- 
„  .  twcen  the  United  States  and  the  Cher- 

^,'L^^^^fr«..       okee  Kation  shall  be  as  follows:  be- 

frrouDOB   Dot  m(>n- 

£S'taH2diJi«''«a   ginning,"  etc.    We  hear  no  more  of 

4(  : 


allotments "  or  of  "  hunting  g^-ounds.'* 
A  boundary  is  described,  between  nation  and  nation,  by 
mutual  consent.  The  national  character  of  each,  the 
ability  of  each  to  establish  ihis  bouii  Lay,  is  acknowl- 
edged by  the  other.  To  preclude  forever  all  disputes,  it 
is  agreed  t'naL  it  bliiiil  he  phiiniy  markud  by  commission- 
ers to  be  appointed  by  each  party;  and  in  order  to  ex- 
tinguish forever  all  claim  of  the  (  herukees  to  the  ceded 
lands,  an  additional  consideration  is  to  be  paid  l  y  the 
United  States.  For  this  additional  consideration  the 
Cberokces  release  all  right  to  the  ceded  land  forever. 

By  the  fifth  article  the  Cherokees  allow  the  United 
States  a  road  through  their  country,  and  the  navigation 
of  the  Tennosseo  Eivcr.  The  acceptance  of  these  ces- 
sions is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  right  of  the  Chero- 
kees to  make  or  withhold  them. 

By  the  sixth  article  it  is  ac;-recd,  on  the  part  of  the 
Cherokees,  that  the  United  btiites  shall  have  the  sole 
and  exclusive  right  of  regulating  their  trade.  Xo  claim 
is  made  to  the  management  of  ail  their  affairs.  This 
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stipulation  has  already  been  explained.  The  observa- 
tion may  be  repeated,  that  the  stipulation  is  itself  an 
adraissioa  of  tiieir  right  to  make  or  refuse  it 

By  the  seventh  article  the  United  States  solemnly 
guaranty  to  the  Cherokee  Nation  all  their  lands  not 
hereby  ceded. 

Tho  eifrbth  article  reiintiuishes  to  the  Cherokee  any 
citizens  ot  the  United  States  who  may  settle  on  their 
lands;  and  the  ninth  forbids  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  to  liunt  on  their  lands,  or  to  enter  their  country 
wiLiiOut  a  p;iss[»ort. 

li  '  reniaining  articles  are  equal,  and  contain  stipula- 
tion^ which  could  bo  made  only  with  a  nation  admitted 
to  be  capable  of  governing  itself. 

This  treaty,  thus  explicitly  recognizing  the  national 
•character  of  the  Chi  roko cs  and  their 

.   1  .      «      ,#  ^    .1  Holston  treaty  n?<30g- 

rurbt  of  self-ffovernuient,  thus  guaran-    nizes  uauooat  chanw- 

.    .  •     7      1  •         .17.        tnr  and  right  of  «elf. 

tying  their  lands,  assuming  the  duty  gwromaSofth* 
of  protection,  and,  of  course,  pledging 
the  faith  of  the  United  States  for  that  protection,  has 
been  frequently  renewed,  and  is  now  in  full  force. 

To  the  general  pledge  of  protection  have  been  added 
several  specific  pledges,  deemed  valuable  by  the  Indians. 
Some  of  these  restrain  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
from  encroachments  on  the  Cherokee  country,  and  pro- 
vide for  the  punishment  of  intruders. 

From  the  comraencement  of  our  Government  Congress 
has  passed  acts  to  regulate  trade  and  intercourse  with 
the  Indians,  which  treat  them  as  nations,  respect  their 
rights,  and  manifest  a  firm  purpose  to  atlord  that  pro- 
tection which  treaties  stipulate.  All  these  acts,  and 
c8]>ccially  that  of  1802,  which  is  still  in  force,  manifestly 
consider  the  several  Indian  nations  as  distinct  political 
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oommnnities,  having  territorial  boQndarie%  within  whioh 
their  anthority  is  ezolosive,  and  having  a  right  to  all  the 
lands  within  those  bonndaries,  which  is  not  only  ac- 
knowledged, but  gaaranteed  by  the  United  States. 
In  1819  Congress  passed  an  act  for  promoting  those 


"iTf^ooS&iS     boring  Indians  which  had  long  been 


^  that,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  against  the  farther 
decline  and  final  extinction  of  the  Indian  tribes  adjoin- 
ing to  the  frontier  settlements  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  introducing  among  them  the  habits  and  arts  of  civil- 
ization, the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be^  and 
he  is  hereby  authorized,  in  every  case  where  he  shall 
judge  improvement  in  the  habits  and  condition  of  such 
Indians  practicable,  and  that  the  means  of  instruction- 
can  be  introduced  wUh  their  mon  canteni^  to  employe 
capable  persons^of  good  moral  charcter,  to  instruct  them 
in  the  mode  of  agriculture  suited  to  their  situation,  and 
for  teaching  their  children  in  reading,  writing  and  arith- 
metic, and  for  performing  such  other  duties  as  may  bo 
enjoined,  according  to  such  instructions  and  rules  as  the^ 
President  may  give  and  prescribe  for  the  regulation  of 
their  conduct  in  the  dischaige  of  their  duties." 
This  act  avowedly  contemplates  the  preservation  of 


verting  them  from  hunters  into  agriculturists.  Though 
the  Gherokees  had  already  made  considerable  progresa 
in  this  improvement^  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  gen- 
eral words  of  the  act  comprehend  them.  Their  advance 
in  *'the  habits  and  arts  of  civilization*'  rather  enoonr- 


humane  designs  of  civilizing  the  neigh- 


cbertshed  by  the  Executive.  It  enacts- 


ThlA  act  cxtnteniplates 
tbelr  •dTBDCe  in  "  tbe 
halMM  mad  art*  of  ciT> 
Ufaatka." 


the  Indian  nations  as  an  object  sought 
by  the  United  States,  and  proposes  to- 
effect  this  object  by  civilizing  and  con- 
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aged  perseverance  in  the  laudable  exertions  still  further 
to  meliorate  their  condition.  This  act  famishes  strong 
additional  evidenco  of  a  settled  purpose  to  fix  the  In- 
dians in  their  country  by  giving  them  security  at  home. 

The  treaties  and  laws  of  the  United  States  contemplate 
the  Indian  territory  as  completely  scp- 
arated  from  that  of  the  states;  and    comempuue  oUiar- 


provido  that  all  intercourse  with  them 
shall  be  carried  on  exclusively  by  the  government  of  the 
Union. 

Is  this  the  rightful  exercise  of  power,  or  is  it  usurpa- 
tion ? 

While  these  States  were  colonies,  this  power,  in  its 

ntmost  extent,  was  admitted  to  reside  in  the  Crown. 

When  our  revolutionary  struggle  commenced.  Congress 

was  composed  of  an  assemblage  of  deputies  acting  under 

specific  powers  erantod  by  the  Lefjisla- 

°  It  the  pravtaka  that 

tures  or  conventions  of  the  several    ^  tot^reourw  wioi 

the  Indians  ■hall  be 

colonies.  It  was  a  great  popular  move-  {^^^  (Zeml^^nrSf 
ment,  not  perfectly  organized;  nor  ierS'^pSwwiwSl 
were  the  respective  powers  of  those 
who  were  intrusted  with  the  management  of  atTairs  ac- 
curately dennrd.  The  necessities  of  our  situation  pro- 
duced a  general  conviction  that  those  measures  which 
concerned  all  must  be  transacted  by  a  body  in  which  the 
representatives  of  all  were  {Uisembled,  and  which  could 
command  the  confidence  of  all;  Congress,  therefore,  was 
considered  as  invested  with  all  the  powers  of  war  and 
peace,  and  Congress  dissolved  our  connection  with  the 
mother  country,  and  declared  these  United  Colonies  to 
be  independent  States.  Witliout  any  written  definition 
of  powers,  they  employed  diplomatic  agents  to  represent 
the  United  States  at  the  several  courts  of  Europe ;  offered 
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to  negotiate  treaties  with  them,  and  did  actually  negotiate 
treaties  with  France.  From  the  flame  neoefldty,  and  on  the 
same  principles,  Congress  assamed  the  management  of  In- 
dian aiffairs ;  first  in  the  name  of  these  United  Colonies ;  and 
afterwards,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States.  Early  at^ 
tempts  were  made  at  negotiation,  and  to  regulate  trade 
with  them.  These  not  proving  snocessfnl,  war  was  car- 
ried on  under  the  direction  and  with  the  forces  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  efPorte  to  make  peace,  by  treaty, 
were  earnest  and  inccBsant  The  Confederation  found 
Congress  in  the  exercise  of  the  same  powers  of  peace 
and  war,  in  oar  relations  with  Indian  nations^  sb  with 
those  of  Eoropa 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  Confederation 
was  adopted.  That  instrament  surrendered  the  powers 
of  peace  and  war  to  Congress,  and  prohibited  them  to 
the  States,  respectively,  unless  a  State  be  actually  invaded, 
*'or  shall  have  received  certain  advice  of  a  resolution 
being  formed  by  some  nation  of  Indians  to  invade  such 
State,  and  the  danger  is  so  imminent  as  not  to  admit  of 
delay  till  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  can 
be  consulted.*'  This  instrument  also  gave  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled  the  sole  and  exclusive  right 
ot  regulating  the  trade  and  managing  all  the  aflFairs 
with  the  Indians,  not  members  of  any  of  the  States;  pro- 
vided that  the  legislative  power  of  any  State  within  its 
own  limits  be  not  infringed  or  violated.'* 

The  ambiguous  phrases  which  follow  the  grant  of 
Beprt  of  power  to  the  United  States  were  so 

constraed  by  the  States  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  QeOTgia  as  to  annul  the  power  itself.  The  dis- 
eontents  and  confusion  resulting  from  these  oonflicting 
claims  produced  representations  to  Congress,  which  were 
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referred  to  a  committee,  who  made  thoir  report  in  17^7. 
The  report  does  not  assent  to  the  construction  of  the  two 
States,  but  recommends  an  accommodation,  by  liberal 
cessions  of  territory,  or  by  an  admission,  on  their  part,  of 
the  powers  claimed  by  Congress.  The  correct  exposition 
of  this  article  is  rendered  unnec^ary  by  the  adoption  of 
our  existing  Constitution.  That  instrument  confers  oa 
Congress  the  powers  of  war  and  peace,  of  making 
treaties,  and  of  recrulating  commerce  with  foreign  na- 
tions, and  amonL'"  tlio  sex  t  ral  States,  and  icifh  th>:  Jmllan 
in'be.9.  These  powers  comprehend  all  that  is  required  for 
the  regulation  of  our  intercourse  with  the  Indians.  They 
are  not  limited  by  any  restrictions  on  their  free  actions. 
The  shackles  imposed  on  this  power  in  the  Confederatioa 
are  discarded. 

The  Indian  nations  had  always  beea  coiuidered  as 
distinct,  independent  political  cormini-  ^4^0  „.,toni,  «iway. 
nities,  retaining  their  original  natu-  SS^iST  SSi2Sl 
ral  rights,  as  the  undisputed  possessors 
of  the  soil  from  time  immemorial,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  that  imposed  by  irresistible  power,  which  ex- 
cluded them  from  intercourse  with  any  other  European 
potentate  than  the  first  discoverer  of  the  coast  of  the 
particular  region  claimed;  and  this  was  a  restriction 
which  those  European  potentates  imposed  on  themselves, 
as  well  as  on  the  Indians.  The  very  term  "  nation,"  so 
generally  applied  to  them,  means  "a  people  distinct  from 
others."  The  Constitution,  by  declaring  treaties  already 
made,  as  well  as  those  to  bo  made,  to  bo  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land,  has  adopted  antl  sanctioned 

ItM  Tefy  term  "ba- 

the  previous  treaties  with  liio  Indian   goo"  leods  to  ptvn 


nations;,  and,  consoquently,  admits  their 
rank  among  those  powers  who  are  capable  of  making 
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treaties.  The  words  "  treaty  "  and  "  nation  "  are  words 
of  our  own  language,  selected  in  our  diplomatic  and  leg- 
islative proceedings  by  ourselves,  having  each  a  definite 
and  well  understood  meaning.  We  have  applied  thciu 
to  Indians,  as  we  have  applied  them  to  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  They  are  applied  to  all  in  the  same 
sense. 

Georgia  herself  haa  furnished  conclusive  evidence  that 
her  former  opinions  on  this  subject  concurred  with  those 
entertained  by  her  sister  States,  and  by  the  government 
•of  the  United  States.  Yarions  acts  of  her  Legislature 
have  been  cited  in  the  argument,  including  the  contract 
of  cession  made  in  the  year  1802,  all  tending  to  prove 
her  acquiescenoe  in  the  universal  conviction  that  the  In- 
dian nations  possessed  a  fall  right  to  the  lands  they  oo- 
•cupied,  antii  that  right  should  be  extinguished  by  the 
United  States  with  theiv  consent;  that  their  territory 
was  separated  from  that  of  any  State  within  whose  char- 
tered limita  they  might  reside,  by  a  boimdary  line  estab- 
lished by  treaties;  that  within  tiieir  bonndary  they  pos- 
sessed r^hts  with  which  no  State  coald  interfere;  and 
that  the  whole  power  of  regulating  the  intercourse  with 
them  was  vested  in  the  United  Stakes.  A  review  of 
these  acts  on  the  part  of  Geoigia  would  ocoopy  too  much 
time,  and  is  the  less  neoesttry  becaoae  they  have  been 
aooumtely  detailed  in  the  argument  at  the  bar.  Her 
new  seriea  of  laws,  manifesting  her  abandonment  of 
these  opinions,  appears  to  have  commenced  in  Deoem* 
ber,1898. 

In  opposition  to  this  original  right,  possessed  by  the 
undisputed  occupants  of  every  country;  to  this  recog- 
nition of  that  right,  which  is  evidenced  by  our  history, 
in  every  change  through  which  we  have  passed ;  is  placed 
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the  charters  granted  l*}-  the  monarch  of  a  distant  and 
distinct  region,  part  i  Im^^  out  a  tprritory  in  possession  of 
others,  whom  ho  could  not  remove,  and  did  not  attempt 
to  remove,  and  the  cession  made  of  bis  claims  hj  the 
treaty  of  peace. 

The  actual  state  of  thinp-s  nt  the  time,  and  all  history 
since,  explam  these  charLers;  and  the  Xinrr  of  Great 
Britain  at  the  treaty  of  peace  could  cede  only  what  be- 
longed to  his  crown.  These  newly  asserted  titles  can 
derive  no  aid  from  tho  articles,  so  often  repeated  in  In- 
dian treaties,  extending  to  them,  first,  the  protection  of 
Great  Britain,  and  afterwards  that  of  the  United  States. 
These  articles  are  associated  with  others,  recognizing 
their  title  to  self-government.  The  very  fact  of  repeated 
treaties  with  them  recognizes  it;  and  the  settled  doctrine 
of  the  law  of  nations  is,  that  a  weaker  power  does  not 
surrender  its  independence,  its  right  to  self-government,' 
by  associating  with  a  stronger,  and  taking  its  protection. 
A  weak  State,  in  order  to  provide  for  ^  ,^ 
its  safety,  maj  piftoe  itself  under  the  fci^nVS^tVer' 

.     , .         »  r  ,       . .  I       nil  ooe  witLout  relin- 

protection  of  one  more  powerfal,  with-   qubuiiug  um  hkm  ot 
■out  stripping  itself  of  the  right  of  self-  ■*''  *^''™»"'' 
government^  and  ceasing  to  be  a  State.   Examples  of 
this  kind  are  not  wanting  in  Europe.   "  Tributary  and 
Xeodatorj  States/'  says  Yattel,  "  do  not  thereby  cease  to 
be  sovereign  and  independent  States, 
so  long  as  self-government  and  sot*  SfifSSESSSi 
ereign  and  independent  authority  are 
left  in  the  administration  of  the  State."   At  the  present 
day,  more  thnt  one  State  may  be  considered  as  holding 
its  right  of  self-government  under  the  gmunnty  and. pro- 
tection of  one  or  more  allies. 
The  Cherokee  l^ation,  then,  is  a  distinct  oommnnity, 
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occupying  its  own  territory,  with  boundaries  accurately 
Why  act  of  Qeorf?!a  described,  iu  which  the  laws  of  Georgia 
ifl'wM ',S£S£d"to   can  have  no  force,  and  which  the  citi- 

zens  of  Georgia  have  no  right  to 
enter,  but  with  the  assent  of  the  Chcrokees  themselves, 
or  in  conformity  with  treaties,  and  with  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress. The  whole  intercourse  between  the  United  States 
and  this  nation  is  by  our  Constitution  and  laws  vested  in 
the  government  of  the  United  States. 

The  act  of  the  State  of  Georgia  under  which  the 
Chi  tWf  imiri  twto  pl^-^'it'^ff  error  was  prosecuted  is  con- 
ndrmnettf  sequently  void  aud  the  judgment  a 

nullity.   Can  this  court  revise  and  reverse  it? 

If  the  objection  to  the  system  of  legislation  lately 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  Georgia,  in  relation  to  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  was  confined  to  its  extra-territorial  op- 
BeiNuniAat  to  the  cration,  the  objection,  though  complete 
^^^tiM^atted   SO  far  as  respected  mere  right,  would 

give  this  court  no  power  over  the  sub- 
ject. But  it  goes  much  further,  if  the  review  which 
has  been  taken  be  correct,  and  we  think  it  is,  the  acts  of 
Georgia  are  repugnant  to  the  Constitution,  laws  and  trea- 
ties of  the  United  States. 

They  interfere  forcibly  with  the  relations  established 
between  the  United  Suites  and  the  Cherokee  Nation, 
the  regulation  of  which,  according  to  the  settled  principles 
of  our  Const  itution,  is  committed  exclusively  to  the  gov- 
ern uient  of  Llie  Union. 

They  are  in  direct  hostility  with  treaties,  repeated  n 
a  succession  of  years,  which  mark  out  the  boundary'  that 
separates  the  Cherokee  country  from  Georgia,  guaranty 
to  them  all  the  land  within  their  boundary,  solemnly 
pledge  the  faith  of  the  United  States  to  restrain  their 
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citizens  from  trespassing  on  it,  and  recognize  the  pre-exist* 
iDg  power  of  the  nation  to  i^'overn  itself. 

They  are  m  equal  hostility  with  the  acts  of  Congress 
for  regulating  this  intercourse  and  giving  effect  to  the 
treaties. 

The  forcible  seizure  and  abduction  of  the  plaintiti' m 
error,  who  was  residing  in  the  nation  with  its  permis- 
sion and  by  authority  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  is  also  a  violation  of  the  act^  which  aathorize  the 
Chief  Magistrate  to  exercise  this  authority. 

Will  these  powerful  considerations  avail  the  plaintiff 
in  error  ?  We  think  they  will.  He  was  seized  and  forci- 
bly carried  away  while  under  guardianship  of  treaties 
guarantying  the  country  in  which  he  resided  and  taking 
it  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States.  He  was 
seized  while  performing,  under  tho  sanction  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  Union,  those  duties  which  the  humane 
policy  adopted  by  Congress  had  recommended.  He  was 
apprehended,  tried  and  condemned  under  color  of  a  law 
which  has  been  shown  to  be  repugnant  to  the  Consti- 
tution, laws  and  treaties  of  the  United  States.  Had  a 
judgment^  liable  to  the  same  objections,  been  rendered 
for  property,  none  would  question  the  Jnnsdiotion  of 
this  coorL  It  cannot  be  less  clear  when  the  judgment 
affects  personal  liberty,  and  inflicts  disgraceful  punish- 
ment, if  punishment  could  disgrace  when  inflicted  on 
innocence.  The  plaintiff  in  error  is  not  less  interested 
in  the  operation  of  this  unconstitutional  law  than  if  it 
affected  his  property.  He  is  not  less  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  Constitution,  laws  and  treaties  of  his 
country. 

This  point  has  been  elaborately  argued,  and,  after  do- 
liberate  consideration,  decided,  in  the  case  of  Cohens  «. 
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The  Commoiiwealth  of  Virginia  (6  Wheaton's  Beports, 
^64). 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  court  that  the  judgment  of  the 
Superior  Coart  for  the  eonnty  of  Gwin- 

jtirtjTment  of  Superior  .  ox  *     *  n  ^ 

Court  reveiwd  and  nett,  in  the  state  of  Georgia,  oondemn* 

•DnuUnL   

ing  Samuel  A*  Woroestor  to  hard  labor 
in  the  penitentiary  of  the  State  of  Georgia  for  four 
yearsi  was  prononnoed  by  that  conrt  under ,  color  of  a 
law  which  is  void,  u  being  repugnant  to  the  Oonstitntion, 
treaties  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  roTersed  and  annulled. 


NOTE. 

Marshal  1  1 1  a  1  devoted  a  third  of  a  century  to  the  duties 
of  his  high  office  when  he  came  to  Worcester  v.  Georgia, 
the  last  of  his  great  opinions.  The  years  had  brought  to 
his  intellectual  powers,  not  failure,  but  iruitioa.  .  .  . 
This  is  not  entitled  to  be  considered  his  greatest  opinion, 
because  others  involved  questions  much  more  vitally  af- 
fecting the  Nation.  .  .  .  Juridical  literature  does  not 
suggest  another  whose  resources  would  have  been  ade- 
quate to  the  production  of  this  opinion.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  philanthropist,  the  champion  of  treaty  obligations, 
the  historinn  of  the.  (\)]nn\e^  anfl  of  the  lievolution,  the 
master  of  the  law  among  nations,  and  the  father  of  con- 
stitutional interpretation."  67/  i<f  Justice  John  A.  SAau^jky 
Marshall  Memorial,  II,  934,  235.  For  rcdferences  to  this 
case  see  Kent,  Cora.  (12th  Ed.),  Ill,  382  et  seq.;  Thorpe, 
Const.  Hist,  of  U.  8.,  II,  388,  499,  500;  Von  Hoist,  Const. 
Hist  of  U.  S.,  I,  456,  457,  458:  Tucker,  Const,  of  U.  S., 
II,  558;  Miller,  Const,  of  IT.  8.,  401,  402;  Storv,  Com. 
Const,  II,  540,  541 ;  Carson,  Hist.  Sup.  Court,  269,  642, 
651.  See  notes  to  the  ease  of  Cherolcee  Kation  e.  State 
of  Georgia,  ante. 
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REFERENCES  TO  WORCESTER  v.  GEORGIA,  IN  MARSHALL 

MEMORIAL, 

You  t 

Fnt  Jvtwikh  Smith,  p>  199, 

JadfS  JfiMDM  C  MmBm^  pik  88k  86;  Justice  John  A.  Shanfilv 
ppk  884,  238;  Hampton  h,  Carson,  p.  361;  Hon.  Wm.  A.  Ketoham, 
p.  205;  Hon.  Uonry  Cabot  lx>dge,  p.  331;  Isaac  M.  Phillips  Eiq^  {k  888; 
Fredariok  W.  Lehmann,  Esq.,  pp.  488,  484 

Jodft  Ckmellai  &  Baofof4>  86L 


THE  FIFTH  AMENDMENT  OF  THE  CONSTITU- 
TION AS  TO  THE  POWER  OF  EMINENT  DO- 
MAIN APPLIES    ONLY  TO   THE  UNITED 

STATES  AND  HAS  NO  Ai'tLlCATlON  TO 
THE  ^EVHUAL  dTATES. 

In  the  next  case  —  Barron  v.  Baltimore  —  was  first 
decided  the  important  point  that  the  Fifth  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  prohibiting  the  taking  of  private 
property  for  public  use  without  just  compensation,  ap- 
plied only  to  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  eminent  do- 
main by  the  United  States  government,  and  had  no  appli- 
cation to  the  States. 

The  following  is  the  language  of  the  Fifth  Amendment 
BO  far  as  relates  to  the  portion  thereof  construed  in  the 
present  case:  "No  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty  or  property  without  dae  process  of  law ;  nor  shall 
private  property  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just 
compensation." 

All  of  the  original  States  in  their  Constitutions  pro- 
vided for  the  security  of  private  property  as  well  as  of 
life  and  liberty,  usually  in  the  terms  of  the  famous 
39th  article  of  the  Magna  Charta,  which  protected  the 
people  from  arbitrary  imprisonment  and  arbitrary  spoli- 
ation, or  by  claiming  for  themselves  all  of  the  liberties 
and  rights  set  forth  in  the  great  charter.  Encroachments 
from  the  Qeneral  Government  were  feared,  and  this  led 
to  the  speedy  adoption  of  the  first  ten  amendments  to 
the  Constitotion.  This  fact  is  referred  to  by  the  Chief 
Justice  in  his  opinion. 
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In  the  Slaughter-House  Cases  Mr.  Justice  Miller  says: 
"The  adoption  of  the  first  eleven  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  so  soon  after  the  original  instrument  was 
accoptcd  shows  a  prevailing  sense  of  danger  from  the 

J'ederal  power."  * 

Tho  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  demonstrates 
that  tho  langnago  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  above  quoted, 
although  general,  and  not  referring  in  terms  to  the 

General  Government  or  to  the  States,  Avas,  nevertheless, 
as  shown  by  its  history,  by  its  terms  and  by  its  com- 
parison with  other  portions  of  tho  Constitution,  a  limit- 
ation upon  the  power  of  the  General  Government,  and 
was  not  at  all  applicable  to  the  States.  So  far,  there- 
fore, as  the  States  were  concerned,  where  their  legisla- 
tion was  exercised  in  siirh  a  manner  as  not  to  interfere 
with  ritrhts  conferred  by  and  held  under  the  Constitution, 
laws  and  iii  atir-s  of  the  United  States,  they  were  not 
subject  to  any  control  on  tho  part  of  the  General  Govern- 
lu'-nt.  This  remained  until  the  adoption  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  of  the  Constitution  in  lb'!8,  which 
ordained,  among  other  things,  section  I,  "Nor  shall  any 
State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law;  nor  deny  to  any  person 
within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  law." 

This  great  amendment,  now  rapidly  undergoing  judi- 
cial exposition  and  development,  docs  not  deprive  tlie 
Stat(>s  of  their  autonomy  or  rightful  powers  subject  to 
the  Federal  Constitution  to  regulate  their  own  domestic 
concerns.  Nevertheless,  in  tho  vital  matter  specified  in 
that  Amendment,  namely,  life,  liberty  an  !  property,  and 
the  equal  protection  of  the  law,  it  does  operate  as  an  ez- 

1 16  Wallace  Repb  M»  Boa  Oathriek  LaotniM  en  the  Foorteantli 
Amendowiitk  20^  21. 
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press  limitation  upon  the  powers  of  the  States.  It  makes 
all  these  National  rights.  TTnder  the  iiith  Amendment 
these  rights  are  protected  from  invasion  by  Congress  or 
the  Federal  Government.  13y  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment they  are  each  protected  from  invasion  by  State 
Le^t^islatures  or  by  the  people  of  the  States  in  any  form  in 
which  they  may  attempt  to  exercise  political  or  judicial 
power.  The  Fifth  and  Fourteenth  Amendments,  there- 
fore,  are  complementary,  and  together  make  these  great 
rio:hts  of  life,  liberty,  property,  contracts  and  eijiKdity 
bciore  the  law  the  fundamentiii  and  indestructible  rights 
of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States.^ 

The  Fourteenth  Am<'ndment  has  been  called  the  new 
charter  of  American  liberty.  Mr.  Justice  Field's  state- 
ment of  its  elTect  is  very  striking:  "  It  is  the  shield  which 
the  arm  of  our  blessed  government  holds  at  all  times 
over  every  one,  man,  woman  and  child,  in  all  its  broad 
domain,  wherever  they  may  go  and  in  whatever  relations 
they  may  bo  placed.  No  State — such  is  the  sovereign 
command  of  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States — no 
State  shall  toneh  the  life,  liberty  or  property  of  any  per- 
son, however  humble  his  lot  or  exalted  his  station,  with- 
out due  process  of  law;  and  no  State,  even  with  due  pro- 
cess of  law,  shall  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdio- 
tioa  the  general  protection  of  the  laws." 

1  Dillon,  Lftwt  Mid  Jiirlspiildence,  Lecture  VII.  pagoa  196-215.  The 
reader  may  usefully  consult  Mr.  Guthrie'*  valnabl*  Leotoree  en  the 
Foorteooth  Ameadmenk  BostOD*  18d8L 
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[7  Fbton'  Report^  M8-851.) 

The  proposition  of  Iaw  decided  is  tbos  stated  by  Hr. 
Jnstice  Cortis  in  his  edition  of  Decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States: 

The  provision  in  the  Fifth  Amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion declaring  that  private  property  shall  not  be  taken 
for  public  use  without  just  compensation  is  only  a 
limitation  of  the  power  of  the  United  States:  it  is 
not  applicable  to  the  legislation  of  the  several  States. 

Barron  and  others  owned  a  very  valuable  wharf  in 
Baltimore  harbor;  the  city  by  embankments  and  other 
means  so  directed  certain  streams  of  water  as  to  collect 
the  sand  about  this  wharf  to  such  a  degree  as  to  impair 
its  value.  Barron  sued  the  city,  and  obtained  a  judg- 
m  p.t  [n  the  County  Court,  which  was  reversed  by  the 
Court  (  if  Appeals.  He  then  sued  out  a  writ  of  error  to 
the  Supreme  Court/  the  opinion  of  which  was  delivered 
as  follows: 

1  This  was  the  iMtCMtt  in  which  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  as  the 

organ  of  tlie  court,  discussed  n  con.stitutioiial  question,  although  the 
reports  show  that  down  to  and  innludin^  the  January  Ternit  1885^  he 
took  his  accustomed  part  in  the  work  of  the  court 
*T1m  oooit  WM  oomtitated  M  IoIIowb: 

John  M*bbh*tj,  Cht^JvuMee, 

Bdbbbod  Washvotov, 

Joseph  8tory, 

John  HoLbav, 
Hkwbt  BALimiii(ft1»entX. 

Mr.  Meyer  nj  [m  ared  for  pWiitifl  in  error. 
Mr.  Taoey  and  Mr.  Soott  appeared  lor  defendante  in  eifor. 
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Mabshall,  Chief  Justice.  Tiie  judgment  brought  up 
by  this  writ  of  error  having  been  rendered  by 
the  court  of  a  SUite,  this  tribunal  can  exorcise 
no  jurisdiction  over  it,  unless  it  be  shown  to  come  with- 
in the  provisions  of  the  twenty-fifth  section  of  the  Judi- 
cial Act. 

The  plaintiff  in  error  com  n  is  that  it  comes  within 
fHiiitmiiion  «c  Hi*  ^^^^  clause  in  the  Fifth  Amendment  to 
S^lf  the  Constitution  which  inhibits  the 

Kb.>Jdd7ooTnsm!^    taking  of  private  property  for  public 

i\  liinltntion  on  StAte  -xi       ^     •     ^  a«  xt 

legisi/uion  1V.S  well  mi»   uso  without  jiist  compcnsation.  lie 

re*trjuut  ou  power  of     .     .  ... 

G«n«3ftti  tioverament.  msists  that  this  amendment,  being  in 
favor  of  the  liberty  of  the  citizen,  ought  to  be  so  construed 
as  to  restrain  the  legislative  power  of  a  State,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  United  States.  If  this  proposition  be  untrue, 
the  court  can  take  no  jurisdiction  of  the  cause. 

The  question  thus  presented  is,  we  think,  of  great  im- 
portance, but  not  of  much  dilliculty. 

The  Constitution  was  ordained  and  established  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  for  themselves,  for  their  own 
government,  and  not  for  the  government  of  the  individ- 
ual States.  Each  State  established  a  C  onstitution  for  it- 
self, and  in  that  Constitution  provided  such  liraitatious 
and  restrictions  on  the  powers  of  its  particular  govern- 
ment as  its  judgment  dictated.    The  people  of  the  United 

States   framed    such   a  government 

Why  the  Fifth  Am«nd-     ,        ,      tt    •      i  f-  , 

mwtt to  not  •ppUuabie    for  the  United  states  as  they  supposed 

best  adapted  to  their  situation,  and 
best  calculated  to  promote  their  interests.  The  powers 
they  conferred  on  this  government  were  to  bo  exer- 
cised by  itself;  and  the  limitations  on  lov  i  r,  if  ex- 
pressed in  general  terms,  are  naturally,  an<i,  we  think, 
necessarily,  applicable  to  the  government  created  by  the 
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instrument.  They  are  limit,  it  ions  of  power  granted  in 
the  instrument  itself;  not  of  distinct  governmentSi  framed 
by  different  persons  and  for  different  purposes. 

If  these  propositions  be  correct,  the  Fifth  Amendment 
must  bo  understood  as  restraining  the  power  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  not  as  applicable  to  the  States.  In 
their  several  Constitutions  they  l)!ive  imposed  such  restric- 
tions on  their  rosppctive  governments  as  their  own  wis- 
dom sug(;este<l:  such  as  they  deemed  most  proper  for 
themselves.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  they  judge  exclu- 
sively, and  with  which  others  interfere  no  farther  than 
they  are  supposed  to  have  a  common  interest. 

The  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  in  error  insists  that  the 
Constitution  was  intended  to  secure  the  people  of  the 
several  States  against  the  undue  exercise  of  power  by 
their  respective  State  governments,  as  well  as  against 
that  which  might  be  attempted  by  their  General  Gov- 
ernment In  support  of  this  argument  he  relies  on  the 
inhibitions  contained  in  the  tenth  section  of  the  iBrst 
article. 

We  think  that  section  affords  a  strong,  if  not  a  con* 
elusive,  argument  in  support  of  the  opinion  already  indip 
cated  by  the  court. 

The  preceding  section  contains  restrictions  which  are 
obviously  intended  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  restrain- 
ing the  ezereisd  of  power  by  the  departments  of  the 
General  Government  Some  of  them  use  langnage  ap- 
plicable only  to  Congress ;  others  are  expressed  in  general 
terms.  The  third  danse,  for  example,  declares  that  "no 
bill  of  attainder  or  e»  post  facto  law  shall  be  passed."  No 
langnage  can  be  more  general ;  yet  the  demonstration  is 
complete,  that  it  applies  solely  to  the  QoTommentof  the 
United  States.   In  addition  to  the  general  aigoments 
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furnished  by  the  instrument  itself,  some  of  whicli  havo 
been  already  suggested,  the  succeeding  section,  the 
avowed  purpose  of  which  is  to  restrain  State  legislation, 
conUiins  in  terms  the  very  prohibition.  It  declares  that 
"  no  State  shall  pass  any  bill  of  attainder  or  ex poft  facto 
law."  This  {)rovisiou,  then,  of  the  ninth  section,  how- 
ever romprehensivo  its  language,  contains  no  restriction 
on  h?t:ite  lf"<^'slation. 

The  ninth  section  having  enumerated,  in  the  nature  of 

TheniDth  «ect«ooenu-  ^  ^^^^^  ^^g'^^^^'  ^^^^  limit^itions  intended 
SSJJ'topSrt  JfSi  to  be  imposed  on  the  i)0\vers  of  the 
Q««»mi  Oorermnent.  (^^^^.^.j^i  Government,  the  tenth  pro- 
ceeds to  enumerate  those  which  were  to  operate  on  the 
State  Legislatures.  These  restrictions  are  brought  to- 
gether in  the  same  section,  and  are  by  express  words 
applied  to  the  States.    "  No  State  shall  enter  into  any 

treaty,"  etc.    Perceiving  that,  in  a  Con- 
Tenth  section  enumer-      .•.  r       f         1  I  1      j;  M.\ 
•tw tbe Umitattoiu an    stltution  framed  by  the  people  of  the 

8ta(«  LtBialMtUMh 

TTnited  States  for  the  government  of 
all,  no  limitation  of  the  action  of  govern  tuent  on  the 
people  would  apply  to  the  State  government,  unless  ex- 
pressed in  terms,  the  restrictions  contained  in  the  tenth, 
section  are  in  direct  words  so  applied  to  the  States. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  too,  that  these  inhibitions  gen- 
erally restrain  State  legislation  on  subjects  intrusted  to 
the  Honeral  Government,  or  in  which  the  people  of  ail 
the  States  feel  an  interest. 
A  State  is  forbidden  to  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance, 
or  confederation.  If  these  compacts  are 


«nortli08Ut«i— £z-    with  foreign   nations,  they  interFere 


wnth  the  treaty-making  power  which  is 
conf( nod  entirely  on  the  (Tcneral  Government,  if  with 
each  other,  for  political  purposes,  they  can  scarcely  fail 
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to  interfere  with  the  general  purpose  and  intent  of  the 
Constitution.  To  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal 
would  lead  directly  to  war,  the  power  of  declaring  which 
is  expressly  given  to  Congress.  To  coin  money  is  also 
the  exercise  of  a  power  conferred  on  Congress.  It  would 
be  tedious  to  recapitulate  the  fleveral  limitations  on  the 
powers  of  tlu;  states  wbich  are  contained  in  this  section. 
Tbey  will  be  fouml,  generally,  to  restrain  State  legisla- 
tion on  subjects  intrusted  to  the  government  of  the  Union, 
in  which  the  citizens  of  all  the  States  are  interested.  In 
these  alone  were  the  whole  people  concerned.  The  ques- 
tion of  their  application  to  States  is  not  left  to  constrao- 
tion.   It  is  averred  in  positive  words. 

If  the  original  Constitution,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
sections  of  the  first  article,  draws  this  uno  onojr«c*i  reMon- 
plain  and  marked  line  of  discrimination   meoT^i^  ^ci>uidt?^°  a 

-    .  ^,      1.  -x  •  UmitaUontm  the  power 

between  the  limitations  it  imposes  on  «ruMa«MniQoveni- 
the  powers  of  the  General  Government 
and  on  those  of  the  States;  if»in  every  inhibition  intended 
to  acton  State  power,  words  are  employed  which  directly 
express  that  intent,  some  strong  reason  must  be  assigned 
fordepartingfrom  this  safe  and  judicions  course  in  framing 
the  amendments,  before  that  departure  can  be  assnmed. 

We  search  in  vain  for  that  reason. 

Had  the  people  of  the  several  States,  or  any  of  them^ 
required  changes  in  their  Constitntions ;  had  they  required 
additional  safeguards  to  liberty  from  the  apprehended 
encroachments  of  their  particular  govemments,  the  rem- 
edy was  in  their  own  hands,  and  would  baye  been  ap- 
plied by  themselves.  A  convention  would  have  been 
assembled  by  the  discontented  State,  and  the  re- 
quired  improvements  would  have  been  made  by 
itself.  The  unwieldy  and  cumbrous  machinery  of  pro- 
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curing'  a  recommondation  from  two-thirds  of  Congress, 
and  the  assent  of  three-fourths  of  tlieir  sl^to^  States,  could 
never  have  occurred  to  any  human  bcmi;  as  a  mode  of 
doing  that  which  mit^ht  be  effected  by  the  State  itself. 
Had  the  frameii^  "f  those  amendments  intended  them  to 
ba  limitations  on  the  powers  of  the  State  governments, 
they  would  have  imitated  the  fraraers  of  the  original 
Constitution,  and  have  expressed  that  intention.  Tlad 
Congress  engaged  in  the  extraordinary  occupation  of  im- 
proving tljc  Constitutions  of  the  several  States  by  afford- 
ing the  people  additional  protection  from  the  exercise  of 
power  by  their  own  governments  in  matters  which  con- 
cerned themselves  alone,  they  would  have  declared  this 
purpose  in  plain  and  intelligible  language. 

But  it  is  universally  understood,  it  is  a  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  day,  that  the  great  revolution  which  estab- 
lished the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  not  ef- 
fected without  immense  opposition.  Serions  fears  were 
extensively  entertained  that  those  [)owers,  which  the 
patriot  statesmen,  who  then  watched  over  the  interests 
of  our  country,  deemed  essential  to  union,  and  to  the  at- 
tainment of  those  invaluable  objects  for  which  union 
was  sought,  might  be  exercised  in  a  manner  dangerous 
to  liberty.  In  almost  every  convention  by  which  the 
Constitution  was  adopted,  amendments  to  guard  against 
the  abuse  of  power  were  recommended.  These  amend- 
ments demanded  security  against  the  apprehended  en- 
croachments of  the  General  Goverament,  not  against 
those  of  the  local  governments. 

In  compliance  with  a  sentiment  thus  generally  ex- 
pressed, to  qniet  fears  thus  extensively  entertained, 
amendments  were  proposed  by  the  required  majority  in 
Con|i;ress,  and  adopted  by  the  States.    These  amend- 
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ments  contain  no  expression  indicating  an  intention  to 
apply  them  to  the  State  gOYerameata.  This  ooart  can- 
not so  apply  thera. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  provisioa  in  the  Fifth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  declar- 
ing that  private  property  shall  not  be   hlf  iii^AttoaM»tiS» 

.  ,       m  ...  .  ,      .  •     .  power  of  Um  OnMBM 

taken  for  public  use  without  just  com<  G«v«niiiMot  ooijruid 

not  •  Wmtt**<i>«'  OB  ite 

pcnsation,  is  intended  solely  as  a  lim-  gowerof um stf  Ur 
itation  on  the  exercise  of  power  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  is  not  fipplicablo 
to  the  legislation  of  the  States.  We  are  therefore  of 
opinion  that  there  is  no  repugnancy  between  the  several 
acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland,  given  in  evi- 
dence by  the  defendants  at  the  trial  of  this  cause  in  the 
court  of  that  State,  and  tbo  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  This  court,  therefore,  has  no  jorisdiotion  of  the 
canse;  and  it  is  dismissed.^ 

NOTR 

Referring  to  the  first  eleven  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution Mr.  Jnstioe  Miller  says :  **  In  those  amendments^ 
if  they  are  carefully  examined,  may  be  plainly  seen  this 

distrust  of  the  ]>o\verof  the  central  frovcrnmcnt,  and  this 
desire  to  protect  the  States  from  being  ovcru  hi  lniod  and 
annihilated  by  its  exercise.  The  contest  has  continued 
to  the  present  time,  it  would  be  well  for  the  country  if 
it  could  be  said  that  it  had  boon  settled  by  the  results  of 
the  recent  war,  but  while  it  has  undergone  considerable 
discussion  it  has  not  been  finally  determined.  It  is  sutfi- 
oient  to  say  here,  althoagh  others  may  disagree  with  this 
conclusion,  that  the  experience  of  a  century  under  the 

fovemment  as  it  was  then  organized  has  shown  that  the 
anger  to  its  perpetuity  and  to  the  people  of  this  country 
did  not  lie  in  the  aggrandizement  of  the  central  authority, 

iThe  decision  in  this  case  was  strictly  in  accord  wit)i  that  of  Cor- 
tield  u  Coryell,  4  Wash.  C  (X  871,  in  the  Peousylvania  Circuit,  ftod 
daUnrad  I17  Jwlioe  WMhington  eome  eight  years  previoua. 
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but  rather  in  the  power  that  remained  in  the  seTeral 

States."   Miller,  Const,  of  V.  S.  93. 

"  On  account  of  the  fundamental  idea  from  ■which 
these  ten  additional  articles  s|)ran^^  they  were  and  are 
often  called  the  American  Bill  of  i Lights/'  Yon  Ilolst, 
Const.  Law  of  the  IT.  S.  29.  See  also  Marshall,  0.  in 
Sturtjes  V.  Crowninshiold,  (inf<',  pp.  2'2»V2r)l ;  Carson,  TTist. 
ISup.  Court,  2tK).  Hence  follows  directly  the  ini|)ortant 
rinciple  that  (as  the  courts  have  always  held)  ail  pro- 
ibitory  clanses  of  the  Constitution  containing  no  words 
extending  their  import  bind  only  the  Federal  powen.** 
Yon  Hoist,  Const.  Uw  of  U.  S.  224. 

In  the  case  of  Kohl  v.  United  States,  91  U.  S.  367  (1876), 
the  Supreme  Court  for  the  first  time  directly  held  that 
under  the  Constitution  the  United  States  GovernmeDt 
liad  power  to  condemn  or  appropriate  lands  or  other 
property  within  the  btates  for  .National  use,  and  to  en* 
able  it  to  perform  its  proper  functions,  making  just 
compensation  therefor.  That  doctrine  has  never  since 
been  denied.  Concerning  the  right  of  eminent  domain 
in  genciral,  the  effect  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  and  the 
measure  of  compensation  to  be  made  by  the  General 
Government,  see  the  admirable  and  learned  judgment 
of  Mr.  Justice  Brewer,  in  Afonongahela  (etc.)  Company 
V.  Ilnited  States,  148  U.  S.  312  (lbl>3).  Guthrie,  Lecture's 
on  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  reviews  and  comments 
on  the  cases  in  the  Supreme  Court  aa  to  the  effect  of  that 
amendment  on  the  power  of  eminent  domain,  89-95. 
See  also  cases  on  Eminent  Domain  collected,  Thayer, 
Cases  on  Constitutional  Law,  945-1189,  with  notes; 
Cooley,  Const.  lim.  525,  526. 


BEFERENCES  TO  BAKHON  v.  THE  MAYOR  OF  BALTIMORE; 
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BampUm  U  Gsnon,  £e^,    861;  Hon.  William  Uaduj,  867. 


APPENDIX. 


To  the  end  that  the  present  work  shall  be  complete, 
that  i%  com]irise  all  of  the  judicial  opinions  of  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  expounding  the  Constitution,  the  Editor 
includes  in  the  Appendix  two  of  ^yfarshairs  deoisions 
on  the  Ciroait  (reportcil  by  Brockenbroagh)  in  obsob 
which  never  went  to  the  Supreme  Court 

The  first  of  these — Brig  Wilson  v.  United  States — con- 
strued the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution,  and  held 
that  it  comprehended  vessels  and  navigation  as  well  as 
cargoes,  and  that  it  aothorized  Congress,  under  penalty 
of  forfeiture  of  the  vessel,  to  prohibit  the  importation, 
bringing  in  or  landing  oi  any  negro,  mnlatto  or  petson 
of  color. 

The  second  of  these  cases  —  United  States  v.  Maurice — 
related  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  important  power 
under  the  Constitution  to  create  or  establish  offices  of 
the  General  Government,  and  also  to  the  power  of  the 
Prssident  to  appoint  officers  for  such  offices. 


TEE  FOWEB  OF  COmBESS  TOBEGULATE  COM- 
UEBOE  EXTENDS  AS  WELL  TO  NAVIQA- 
TIOK  AND  VESSELS  AS  TO  CABGOES. 


The  next  case — The  Brig  Wilsoa  v.  United  States  — 
involving  a  construction  of  the  commerce  clause  of  the 
Constitation,  came  before  the  Chief  Juatioe,  and  was  d^ 
cided  by  him  on  the  Circuit  in  1820. 

The  Wilson,  a  South  ^imerican  privateer  oommissioned 
by  the  government  of  Buenoe  Ayres»  brought  into  Nor- 
folk, Virginia  (whither  she  came  to  refit),  certain  cases 
of  spirits  taken  from  a  prize  she  had  captured,  wbioh 
spirits  she  had  kept  as  stores,  but  did  not  enter  them  ac- 
cording to  law.  She  also  landed  some  colored  sailors, 
contrary,  as  it  was  claimed,  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  She  was  libeled  by  the  United  States  for  these 
alleged  violations  of  law,  and  was  adjudged  to  be  for> 
felted  by  the  Distriot  Court.  Her  commander  ap|>ealed 
to  the  Circuit  Court* 

The  Brig  Wilson  v.  The  United  States. 

Ofevon  OOOt  BMriekTa.  W4  H.  C,  May  T^,  tBK,  Mm  VmM, 

Obiaf  Jwtioa. 

[1  BkookeBbronghlB  Beporta^  488-IMLl 

The  propositions  of  law  decided  in  the  case  were  these: 

The  customs  laws  of  the  United  States  which  except 
from  their  operation  ships  or  Tessels  of  war  "do 
not  apply  to  privateers  unless  they  frandnlently  at- 
tempt  to  import  goods  under  the  garb  of  their  miU* 
tavy  charaoter* 
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Congress  had  the  power  under  tho  commerco  clause  of 
the  Constitution  to  pass  the  act  of  February  28, 
1803,  which  prohibited  the  importation  or  bringing 
into  or  landing,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  tho 
vessel,  of  any  negro,  mulatto  or  person  of  color. 
But  the  Chief  Justice  held  that  this  act,  properly 
construed,  did  not  comprehend  the  crew  of  a  vessel 
actually  employed  in  her  navigation  and  not  put  on 
board  in  fraud  of  the  law. 

The  following  is  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  Justice  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  above  men- 
tioned act  of  Congress  of  February  28,  1803: 

MAKiiUALL,Chief  Justice.    The  first  question  which  will 
be  considered  in  this  part  of  the  case  will  be  the 
constitutionality  of  the  act  of  Congress  under 
which  this  condemnation  has  been  made. 

It  will  readily  be  admitted  that  the  power  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  Union  on  this  subject  is  j^^^^  Le^kiatum 
derived  entirely  from  the  third  clause  SSwuIfaT'  to"^ 
of  the  eighth  section  of  the  first  article 
of  the  Constitution.  That  clause  enables  Conf^ress '*  to 
regulate  coruitierco  with  forcirrn  nations,  and  among  the 
several  States,  and  with  tho  InJiau  tribes." 

What  is  the  extent  of  t  ins  power  to  regulate  commerce  ? 

Does  it  not  comprehcud  the  navigation 

of  the  country  ?    May  not  the  vessels,  as 

well  as  tlie  articles  they  bring,  be  regulated  ?  Upou  wiiat 

principle  is  it  that  tin-  slnps  of  any  foreign  nation  have 

been  forbidden,  under  pam  of  forfeiture,  to  enter  our 

ports?    The  authority  to  make  riu  li  laws  bus  never  been 

cjuestioned;  and  yet  it  can   be  sustained  by  no  other 
47 
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olaose  in  the  Ck>!i8titot!on  than  that  wluoh  enablw  Oon- 
gteas  to  regulate  ooromerce.  If  this  power  over  Teaiels 

18  not  in  OongresS)  where  does  it  reside  ? 
SlSi  ta'^VaS:  Certainly  it  is  not  annihilated;  and  if 

noty  it  mnst  reside  somewhere.  Does  it 
reside  in  the  States  ?  Ko  American  politician  has  OTer 
been  so  extravagant  as  to  contend  for  this.  Ko  man  has 
been  wild  enoagh  to  maintain  that^  although  the  power 
to  regulate  commerce  gives  Congress  an  unlimited  power 
over  the  cargoes,  it  does  not  enable  that  body  to  contn^ 
the  vehicle  in  which  they  are  imported;  that^  while  the 
whole  power  of  commerce  is  vested  in  CoDgreas,  the  State 
Legislatores  may  confiscate  every  vessel  which  enters 
their  ports,  and  Congress  is  nnable  to  prevent  their  entiy. 
Jjdt  it  be  admitted,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  a  law 
forbidding  a  free  man  of  any  color  to  come  into  the 
United  States  would  be  void,  and  that  no  penalty  im- 
posed on  him  by  Congress  could  be  enforced;  still,  the 
vessel  which  should  bring  him  into  the  United  States 
might  be  forfeited,  and  that  forfeiture  enforced;  since 
even  an  empty  vessel,  or  a  packet  employed  solely 
in  the  conveyance  of  passengers  and  letters,  may  be 
regulated  and  forfeited.  There  is  not  in  the  Constitution 
one  syllable  on  the  subject  of  navigation.  And  yet  every 
power  that  pertains  to  navigation  has  been  uniformly  ex- 
ercised, and,  in  the  opinion  of  all,  been  rightfully  exer- 
cised by  Congress.  From  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion till  this  time  the  universal  sense  of  America  has  been 
that  the  word  commerce^"  as  used  in  that  instrument, 
is  to  be  considered  a  generic  term,  comprehending  navi- 
gation, or,  that  a  control  over  navigation  is  necessarily 
incidental  to  the  power  to  regulate  commerce. 
I  could  feel  no  difficulty  in  saying  that  the  power  to 
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regukitc  cummLrce  clearly  coinprehended  the  case,  were 
thero  no  other  clauses  in  the  Constitution  showing  tho 
sense  of  the  convention  on  th;it  sulr'oct.  I'ut  thero  is  a 
clause  which  would  remove  the  doubt,  if  any  eould  exist. 

The  first  clause  of  the  ninth  section  declares  that  "  tlio 
mif^tion  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  tho 
Stairs  now  existing  shall  Lhmk  proper  to  admit  shall  not 
bo  prohibited  l)y  the  Congress  prior  to  tho  year  1808." 
This  has  been  truly  sai  1  to  be  a  limitation  of  the  power 
of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce,  and  it  will  not  bo 
pretended  llird  a  limitation  of  a  power  is  to  be 
construed  into  a  grant  of  power.  I'ut  though 
such  a  limitation  be  not  a  grant,  it  is  ceruidily  evidence 
of  the  extent  which  those  who  made  both  the  grant  and 
liiujtatifui  uLtribuLed  to  the  grant.  The  framors  of  our 
Const! : ution  .  could  never  have  declared  that  a  given 
power  sliould  not,  for  a  limited  time,  bo  exercisetl  on 
a  particular  object,  if,  in  their  opinion.,  it  could  never  be 
exercised  on  that  object. 

Suppose  the  grant  and  tho  limitation  bo  brought  to- 
gether, the  clause  would  read  thus:  "Cpngress  shall 
liave  power  to  regulate  commerce,  etc.,  but  this  power 
shall  not  be  so  exercised  as  to  prohibit  the  migration  or 
importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  States  now  ex- 
isting may  think  proper  to  admit,  prior  to  the  year 
1808."  Would  it  be  possible  to  doubt  that  the  power  to 
regulate  commerce,  in  the  sense  in  which  those  words 
were  used  in  the  Constitution,  included  the  power  to 
prohibit  the  migration  or  importation  of  any  persons 
whatever  into  the  States,  except  bo  far  as  this  power 
might  bo  restrained  by  other  claosesof  the  Ck>n8titution  ? 
I  think  it  would  be  impossible.  It  appears  to  me,  then, 
that  the  power  of  Congress  over  vessels,  which  might 
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bring  in  peisons  of  any  deecriptton  wbateyer,  was  com- 
plete before  the  year  1808,  except  that  it  conld  not  be 
BO  exercised  as  to  prohibit  the  importation  or  migration 
of  any  persons  whom  any  State,  in  existence  at  the 
formation  of  the  Constitntion,  might  think  proper  to 
admit.  The  act  of  Congress,  then,  is  to  be  constraed 
with  a  view  to  this  restriction  on  the  power  of  the  Leg- 
islature;  nnd  the  only  question  will  be,  whether  it  com- 
prehends this  case. 
The  case  is»  that  the  Brig  Wilson,  a  private  armed 
oraiser,  commissioned  by  the  gOTem- 

How  the  caae  arom.  ,  _  ^  . 

ment  of  Baenos  Ayres,  came  into  Nor- 
folk navigated  by  a  crew  some  of  whom  were  people  of 
color.  They  were,  however,  all  free  men,  and  all  of  them 
sailors  composing  a  part  of  the  crew.  While  in  portsome 
of  them  were  discharged  and  came  on  shore. 

The  libel  charges  that  three  persons  of  color  were 
landed  from  the  vessel,  whose  admission  or  importation 
was  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  Virginia,  contrary  to  the 
act  of  Congress,  by  which  the  TCisel  was  forfeited. 

Is  this  case  within  the  act  of  Oom- 
'^^^''S'^^Ti^  gresB,  passed  the  28th  of  febmary, 

1808? 

The  Chief  Justice  then  proceeds  to  consider  the  act  of 
Congress,  and  reaches  the  conclusion  that  it  does  not  ex> 
tend  to  or  apply  to  the  case  before  him,  and  that  no  for- 
feiture of  the  vessel  had  iseen  incorred;  bnt  as  this  dis- 
OQssion  involves  no  question  of  constitutional  law,  it  is 
here  omitted.  The  judgment  of  the  District  Conrt  for> 
f eiting  the  vessel  was  aoocMrdingly  reversed. 
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RESPECTIVE  POWERS  OF  CONGRESS  AND  THE 
PRESIDFyr  AS  TO  THE  CliEATlON  AND  AP- 
POINTMENT TO  OFFICES  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

The  United  Statos  v.  Haurioe  and  Others. 
Ctoonlt  Ooart»  BtatrletT*.  aad  V,  C,  Mn/  ima,  18M,  teCM*  Mmttill,  CliM 

Justice. 

[2  Brockenbrough's  Reports,  96-1 1&] 

The  propoBitiGiift  of  law  decided  in  this  case  are  these: 

That  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
all  otRces  of  the  General  Government,  except  where 
the  Constitution  itself  otherwise  provides,  must  be 
created  or  established  by  Congress,  and  the  rresi- 
*•  dent  has  the  power  to  appoint  to  office  as  provided 
in  the  Constitution  (art.  II,  sec.  2^,  and  to  appoint 
inferior  officers  as  may  be  provided  by  law. 

The  facte  are  stated  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  Jostioe, 
which,  80  far  as  relates  to  the  consUtutionat  qnestion  in- 
volved, is  as  follows: 

MABsnALL,  Chief  Justice.  This  is  an  action  of  debt 
brought  upon  a  bond  executed  on  the  18th  day  of  Au- 
gust, 1818,  in  the  penalty  of  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
with  the  following  condition :  "  Whereas  the  said  James 
Maurice  has  been  appointed  agent  for 

StatonMBt  of  fteti. 

tor tifi cations  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  now,  therefore,  if  the  said  James  Maurice  shall 
truly  and  faithfully  execute  and  discharge  all  the  duties 
appertaining  to  the  said  office  of  agent,  as  aforesaid,  then 
the  above  obligation  to  be  void,"  etc.    The  breach  as- 
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signed  in  the  declariation  is,  Lliat  large  sums  of  money 
came  Lo  the  hands  of  the  said  Maurice,  as  ai2:ent  of 
fortifications,  which  he  was  bound  by  the  dutios  of  Ins 
oHice  faiLiifullv  to  disburse  and  account  for,  a  part  of 
Avli:  h,  namely,  forty  thousand  dollars,  he  has,  in  viola- 
tion of  his  said  duty,  utter!}'  failed  to  disburse  to  the  uso 
of  the  United  States,  or  account  for;  wherefore,  etc. 

The  defendants,  the  sureties  in  the  said  obligation, 
prayed  oyer  of  tho  bond,  and  of  the  condition,  and  then 
demurred  to  the  declaration.  The  plaintiff  joined  in  the 
demurrer. 

The  first  point  to  be  considered  is  the  demurrer  to  the  . 
declaration. 

The  defendants  insist  that  the  declaration  cannot  be 
sustained  because  the  bond  is  void  in  law,  it  being  taken 
for  the  performance  of  duties  of  an  office,  which  office 
has  no  legal  existence,  and,  consequently,  no  legal  dutim. 
No  violation  of  duty,  it  is  said,  can  take  place  when  no 
duty  exists. 

Since  the  demurrer  admits  all  the  facts  alleged  in  the 
declaration  which  are  properly  charged,  and  denies  that 
those  facts  create  any  obligation  in  law,  it  must  bo  taken 
as  true  that  James  Maurice  was  in  fact  appointed  an 
agent  of  fortifications  on  the  part  of  the  United  States; 
that  he  received  large  sums  of  money  in  virtue  of  that 
appointment,  and  has  failed  to  apply  it  to  the  purpose 
for  which  he  received  it,  or  to  account  for  it  to  the 
United  States. 

As  the  secarities  certainly  intended  to  undertake  that 
Maurice  should  perform  the  very  acts  which  he  has  failed 
to  perform,  and  as  the  money  of  the  nation  has  come 
into  his  hands  on  the  faith  of  this  undertaking,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  court  to  hold  them  responsible,  to  the  extent 
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of  Lliis  undertaking,  unless  the  law  shall  plainly  inter- 
pose its  prulecting  power  for  their  relief,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  bond  creates  no  legal  obligation.  Is  this 
such  a  bond?  The  first  slop  in  this 
inquiry  IS  the  character  of  the  bond,  guiry  is  the  chapacu* 
Does  it,  on  its  face,  purport  to  bo  a 
mere  otFicial  bond,  or  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  contract? 
This  (piestion  is  to  be  answered  by  a  reference  to  the 
terms  in  which  its  condition  is  expressed.  These  leave 
no  shadow  of  doubt  on  the  mind.  The  condition  refers 
to  no  contract,  states  no  undertaking  to  perform  any 
specific  act,  refers  to  nothing,  describes  noiliing  w  hich 
the  oblijt^'or  was  bountl  to  do,  except  to  pcrlonu  the  du- 
ties of  an  officer.  It  recites  that  ho  was  appointed  to  an 
office,  and  declares  that  the  obligation  is  to  be  void  if  he 
*'shall  trulv  ami  faithfully  execute  and  discharge  all  tho 
duties  appertaining  to  tho  said  olfice."  Of  the  nature  of 
those  duties  no  information  whatever  is  given.  Whether 
the  disbursement  of  public  money  does  or  does  not  con- 
stitute a  part  of  them  is  a  subject  on  which  the  instru- 
ment is  entirelv  silent. 

The  bond,  then,  is  on  its  face  completely  an  ollicial 
bond,  given,  not  for  the  performance 
of  any  contract,  but  for  the  perform-  •■«««^«»' 
ance  of  the  duties  of  an  olfice,  which  duties  wore  known, 
and  had  been  prescribed  by  law,  or  by  persons  author- 
ized to  prescribe  them. 

In  his  declaration  the  attorney  for  the  United  states 
iias  necessarily  taken  up  this  uiea,  and 
proceeded  on  it.    In  his  assignment  of   SMtM^in  bis  oecWr^ 

tion  BfOOMdS  OB  tlM 

breaches  he  states  that  the  said  James    idea «rtlM bond  beinc 


Maurice  had  been  appointed  agent  of 
fortifications,  and  alleges  that  ho  had  not  performed  the 
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duties  of  the  said  office,  nor  kept  the  condition  of  his 
bond,  but  that  the  said  con(iit:oii  :s  broken  in  this,  LhuL, 
'while  he  held  and  remained  m  the  said  olDce,  divers 
large  suras  of  money  came  to  his  hands,  as  agent  of  forti- 
fications, which  he  was  bound  by  the  duti*  s  o:  bis  otlico 
faithfully  to  disburse  and  account  for;  a  [larL  of  which, 

forty  thousand  dollars,  he  has,  in  vio- 
I^!n%'^"b">!^  ^T?m!    lation  of  his  said  duty,  uttei  ly  fuUed  to 

cial  duty,  which  con-  ,  ^  -  ^  i  •    i  i 

atitiited  a  breach  of  disburso  or  account  for.  On  this  breach 
ooodltionoC  tromii 

of  his  official  duty,  which  is  alleged  to 


constitute  a  breach  of  the  condition  of  ins  bond,  ihe  action 
is  founded.  No  allusion  is  made  to  any  other  circumstance 
whatever,  as  giving  cause  of  action. 

The  suit,  then,  is  plainly  prosecuted  for  a  violation  of 
the  duty  of  office,  which  is  alleged  to  constitute  a  breach 
of  an  official  bond.  TLc  court  must,  on  this  di'inurrer, 
at  least,  so  consider  it,  and  must  decide  it  according  to 
those  rules  which  govern  cases  of  ttus  description.  Tiiis 
being  a  suit  upon  an  olficial  bond,  the  condition  of  which 
binds  the  obligors  only  that  the  officer  should  perform 
the  duties  of  his  office,  it  would  seem  that  the  obligation 

could  be  only  co-extensive  with  these 

Defendants     contend      ,  "  ,    .         ,     ,  r.  mL 

that  no  8ucb  office    dutics.     What  IS  tlieir  extent.''  Ihe 


defendants  contend  that  uo  sucli  office 
exists;  that  James  Maurice  was  never  an  olfic<  r,  and,  of 
consequence,  was  never  bound  by  this  bond  to  the  per- 
ionnance  of  any  duty  wh.atever. 

To  estimate  the  weight  of  this  objection,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  examine  tlje  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  acts  of  Congress  in  relation  to  this 
subject. 

The  Constitution  (article  2,  section  2 1  declares  that  the 
president  ^' shall  nominate,  and,  by  and  with  tlie  advice 
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and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  ambassadors," 
etc.,  "and  all  other  officers  of  the  United 

csi.   i.  I  •    1.  i  A.     Words  of  the  ConRtl- 

otates,  whose  appointments  are  not   tmiou  of  the  umted 

.  states,  art.  S,  see.  2, 

herein  otherwise  providetl  for,  and   a«  to  appocntmeat*  to 


which  shall  bo  established  by  law.'* 

I  feel  no  diminution  of  reverence  for  the?  framers  of 
this  sacred  instrument,  wlien  1  say  that  some  ambiguity 
of  expression  has  found  its  way  into  this  clause.  If  the 
relative,  " loAiV/t,"  r«  1  rs  to  the  word  "appointments," 
that  word  is  referred  to  in  a  sense  rather  different  from 
that  in  which  it  had  been  used.  It  is  used  to  signify  the 
act  of  placinq-  a  man  in  office,  and  referred  to  as  signify- 
ing the  office  itself.  Considering  this  relative  as  referring 
to  the  word  "offices,"  which  word,  if  not  expressed, 
must  be  understood,  it  is  not  perfectly  clear  wiiether  the 
words,  "which''  offices  "siiall  bo  established  bylaw," 
are  to  be  construed  as  ordainmg  that  all  offices  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  established  by  law,  or  merely  as 
limiting  the  previous  general  words  to  snch  ofliccs  as 
shall  be  established  by  law.  Understood  in  the  first 
sense,  this  clause  makes  a  general  provision  that  the 
IVt^sident  shall  nominate,  and,  by  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  Senate,  appoint  to  all  offices  of  the  United  States, 
with  such  exccjitions  only  as  are  ma<le  in  the  Constitu- 
tion; and  that  all  oHices(with  the  same  exceptions) shall 
be  established  by  law.  Understood  in  the  last  sense,  this 
general  provision  comprehends  those  offices  only  which 
might  be  established  by  law,  leaving  it  in  the  power  of 
the  executive,  or  of  those  who  might  be  intrusted  with 
the  execution  of  the  laws,  to  create,  in  all  case  of  legis- 
lative omission,  such  offices  as  might  be  deemed  neceft> 
sary  for  their  ezecutioD,  and  afterwards  to  fill  those 
offices. 
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I  do  not  know  whether  this  question  hiis  ever  occurred 
to  the  Legislative  or  Executive  of  the 
«r ooB-   United  States,  nor  how  it  may  h  ive 
been  decided.   In  this  ignorance  of  the 
course  which  may  have  been  pursued  by  the  Government, 
I  shall  adopt  the  first  inttTpretation,  because  1  think  it 
accords  best  with  the  general  spirit  of  the  Constitution, 
which  seems  to  have  arranged  the  creation  of  ofTico 
among  legislative  powers,  and  because,  too,  this  con- 
struction is,  i  think,  sustained  by  the  subsequent  words 
of  the  same  clause,  and  by  the  third  clause  of  the  same 
section. 

The  sentence  which  follows,  and  forms  an  exception 
to  the  general  provision  which  had  been  made,  author- 
izes Congress  "  by  law  to  vest  the  appointment  of  such 
inferior  officers  as  they  thmk  proper,  in  the  President 
alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  beads  of  depart- 
ments/' This  sentence,  I  tiiink,  indicates  an  opinion  in 
the  f tamers  of  the  Constitution  that  Lhey  had  provided 
for  all  case  of  ofBces. 

The  third  section  empowers  the  President  "to  fill  up 
all  vaeuDcieri  that  may  happen  during 

WonlinK  of  the  thlnl       ,  ,     ,         ,     '  , 

■wtion  of  the  oomu.    the  Teccss  ot  llie  SriKite,  bv  granting 

commissioDS  which  i»haii  expire  at  the 
end  of  the  next  session." 

Tiiis  power  is  not  coulined  to  vacancies  which  may 
happen  in  ofiices  created  bylaw.  If  the  convention  sup- 
posed that  the  President  might  create  uu  office,  and  fill 
it  originally  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  that  con- 
sent would  not  be  required  for  filling  up  a  vacancy  in 
the  same  oftice. 

The  Coii^Litution,  then,  is  understood  to  declare  that 
all  otbces  of  the  United  States,  except  in  cases  where  the 
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Constitution  itself  maj  otherwise  provide,  shall  be  estab- 
lished hy  law. 

Has  the  oflSce  of  agent  of  fortifications  been  estab- 
lished bv  law  ? 

This  question  is  elaborately  considered  and  the  con- 
clusion reached  that  the  snreties  on  the  bond  were  liable 
thereon  to  the  extent  of  their  undertaking. 

NOTEL 

Aa  to  Federal  offices  and  power  to  appoint  and  re- 
move, see  Ex  parte  TTennen,  Peters,  23(>,  257;  United 
States  V,  Le  Baron,  19  Howard,  73,  78;  United  States  v, 
Germaine,  99  U.  S.  508,  509;  Ex  parte  Siebold,  100  U.  S. 
371;  Mullan  v.  United  States,  14  )  V.  8.  240;  Parsons  v. 
United  States,  167  U.  S.  324,  32S;  United  States  v.  Eaton, 
169  U.  S.  331,  343;  Miller,  Const.  U.  S.,  ch.  ill;  Tucker, 
Constitution,  II,  pp.  732-742;  Story  on  Constitution, 
ch.  XXXYll  See  Marbnry  «.  Madison,  onfe,  pp.  1-41. 

In  Paraona  «.  United  States  {supra),  Mr.  Jaatioe  Peck- 
ham  gives  an  interestinf^  resume  of  the  legislative,  exec- 
utive and  judicial  history  of  the  power  of  the  President 
with  respect  of  removals  from  office,  inoludinir  a  discns- 
aion  of  the  parpose  of  Concress  in  the  repeal  o!  the  Ten- 
ure of  Office  sections  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  It  was 
here  held  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  Congress  in  the  re- 
peal of  the  Tenure  of  Office  sections  of  the  Rcviseii  Stat- 
utes, to  invest  the  President  with  the  power  of  removal, 
and  to  enable  the  President  to  remove  from  office  when 
in  his  discretion  he  regarded  it  for  the  public  good,  al- 
though the  term  of  office  might  have  been  limited  bv  the 
words  of  the  statute  creating  the  office.  A  critical  ref- 
erence (pp.  335,  836)  is  made  to  the  opinion  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall  in  Mnrbury  v.  Madison.  In  the  United 
States  V.  Eaton  {supra)^  it  was  held  that  Couj^ress  had  the 
cODStitntional  ]K>wer  to  anthorixe  the  President  to  ap- 
point a  sulwrdinate  officer,  such  as  a  Vice-consul,  The 

f round  for  this  conclusion  is  elaborately  stated  by  Mr., 
ustice  White. 


CH&ONOLOGICAL  DATA, 

1765  John  Marshall  born  fcepteraber  fourth,  in  village 
of  Gerraantown,  Fauquier  county,  Virginia. 

1758  About  this  year  Marshall's  father  moved  to  a  place 
called  "The  Hollow,"  in  the  heart  of  the  Blue 
Kidge  J\fonntr  ins,  and  in  tills  home  the  family 

remained  until  I'tOiK 

1769  John  Marshall  went  to  Westmoreland  county,  where 
he  received  instruction  in  Latin  from  a  clergj" 
man  named  Campbell  for  about  a  year. 

mo  Harahall's  father  removed  to  <*Oak  Hill/'  Fkuquier 
county,  and  whither  John  Marshall  went  on  re* 
turn  from  Westmoreland  county. 

1775  September,  entered  the  army  as  a  subaltern. 

1779  Attended  a  course  of  law  lectures  by  Ohaacellor 

Wythe  at  William  and  Mary  College. 

1780  Licensed  to  practice  law. 

1781  Resigned  his  commission  in  the  army. 

1782  Elected  to  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  and  a  mem- 

ber of  EzecntWe  Ooonoil  of  the  8tate. 

1783  Married  to  Manr  Willis  Ambler  in  January  and  re- 

moved to  Biohmond  soon  after. 

1784  Kesigned  his  seat  in  Ezeouti7e  Council  and  came  to 

the  bar. 

Served  in  the  Legislature  in  years  1784, 1787  to 

17'.'2,  and  1795. 

1787  He-elected  to  the  Legislature  for  the  City  of  Rich- 

mond. 

1788  Member  of  Federal  Convention  to  reject  or  ratify 

Constitution  of  United  Btates. 

1795  Declined  Attorney-Generalship  offered  htm  bj 

Washington. 

1796  Declined  position  of  Minister  to  France. 


749  Claonoh0iGalData. 

1797  Appointed  by  Adams  Envoy-Extraordinary  to 
France  in  connection  with  Pinckney  and  Gerry. 

1799  Elected  a  member  of  Congress  and  declined  the 

place  of  associate  justice  of  8apreme  Court  of 
tJnited  Btates. 

1800  Appointed  Secretary  of  War  and  on  retirement  of 

riokering  appointed  Secretary  of  State. 

1801  Janoary  31st  appointed  Obief  Jostice  of  SafHreme 

Court  of  United  States. 

1829  Member  of  Virginia  State  Constitotlonal  Oonven- 

tion. 

1831  Operation  perrormed  on  Marshall  at  Philadelphia 

by  Br.  Pliysick. 

1835  Died  at  Philadelphia,  July  6th. 

1901  Centennial  Celebration  February  4  throughout  the 
United  States  of  MarahalPs  appointment  as  Chief 
Jostice;  the  proceedings  whereof,  including  ora- 
tions and  acldresses,  appear  in  the  "  Marsbail 
MemohaL"  (See  Preface,  ante^  p.  iv.) 
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Of  tfw  Sapiwiit  Oonrt  of  fhe  Unitad  States  fkom  ita  qigmt»tlon  bi 
1W8  to  tlM  date  of  ManOMai'te  dMth  In  IM 


trim 

BT  WHOM 

APPOHiTltU 

TxsM  cm 

SKRTRJK 

1745-  18291 
1789-1800. 

1746-  1»07. 
U5S-U)89. 

New  York. 

SoathOMoUiuL 

Conneotiout 

Virginia 

Waghington. 
WMhiagtaD. 
Washington. 
J.  Adam 

1780-im 
Resigned 

1795 

Not  confirmed 
1796-1799 
Besigned 
1801-1885 
INad 
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Of  the  Sopnme  Cooit  of  the  ITnltod  States  from  ita  orgaafsatioii  In 
1989  to  the  dirfw  of  UateheU'k  deftth  in  188& 


John  Rutledga  

1789-ibOa 
William  Cnalilog.... 

1732-1810. 
James  Wilson  

John  Biair.  

1732-180a 
Robert  II.  Harrison. . 

1745-1 7S>a 
James  Iredell.,,.... 

1751-170a 
Thomas  Johnson.... 

1732-1819. 
William  Paterson. 

1744-1806. 
Samuel  Chase  

1741-1811. 
Bush  rod  Washington. 

1768-188a 
Alfred  Moore  

1755 -lyia 
William  Jobnson.... 

mi-idM. 
Brookbolst  Living- 
ston, 1757-18&. 
Thomas  Todd  

1765-182«. 

Joeeph  Story  

177«-ia4& 
Gabriel  DuvaU,.... 

1751  1S44. 
Smith  TluuupMMI,... 

1767-1843. 
Robert  Trimbla  

i7:6-i82a 

John  Mcl^n  

1785- ISGI. 
Benry  I'aUiwin  

James  Moore  Wajne. 
17iK>-1807. 


SoathGaroUnt. 


Pennsylvania. 
Virginia. 
Maryland. 
North  Oarollnai 
Marylud. 
New  Jersey. 
Maryland. 
Viiginia, 
North  Carolina. 
Booth  Oarolina. 
New  York. 
Keutucky. 
Massachusetts. 
Maryland. 
New  York. 
Kentnoky. 
Ohla 

PennsylTaoin. 
Georgia. 


Washington. 
Washington. 

Wu.shin^n. 
Washington.' 
Washington. 
Washington. 
Washington. 
Washington, 
Washington. 
J.  Adama 
J.  Adama 
JelfonMHk 
Jelfenon. 
Jefferson. 
Madtsoa 
Madison. 


J.  ^  Adama 

Jaolrson. 
Jackson. 
J< 


1788. 

Didnotanalify. 

Died. 

178»-179a 

Died. 

1789-  I79i 
Resigned. 

Did  not  qualify. 

1790-  17» 
Died. 

1791-  179& 
Resigned. 
1793-1800l 
Died. 

me-isti. 

Died. 

1798-18Sa 

Died. 

1709-1804. 

Resigned. 

1804-lggl 

Died. 

Died. 

1807-1826. 

Died. 

1811-1845. 

Died. 

1811-1835. 

Resigned. 

182»-184& 

Died. 

i82e-i8ia 

Died. 

1829-  188t 
Died, 

1830-  1844 
Died. 
1835-1897. 
Died. 
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178»-183a 


Edmand  Bandolph,  1753- 
181& 

William  Bndfbrd»  1795- 

170a 

Cai»rl«B  Ja^  1798-181& 

Levi  Liooolii,  1749-18801 

Robert  Smith,  1757-1842. 
Jolin  Breckeriridj^e,  1700- 

i8i)a 

Cjfisar  Augustus  Kodaey, 

177^-1824 
William  FinJoMj,  17M- 

1823. 

Richard  Rush,  1780-1859. 
William  Wirt.  177^-1834 
John  McPhenon  Barrien* 

1781-1856. 
Roger  Brooke  Taney,  1777- 

Benjamin  Franklin  Butler, 


Virginia. 
P«iiiugrlnuil». 

Massaohusettik 

Maryland. 

Keiiturky. 

Delaware. 

Maryland. 

Pennsjrlvanio. 

Virginia. 

Georgia. 

Maryland. 

New  York. 


BY  WBOM 


Washington. 
Washington. 

Washin{!^ton 
andJ.Adama 
Jeffenon. 

JelTerson. 
Jefferson. 

Jefferson  and 

Miidnom. 
Ifadiaon. 

Madiaon. 
Madison. 
Jaokfloo. 

Jackson. 

Jackson  and 
Van  Buren. 


TERX.  OF 

17M-179S 


1786-1801 
ieOl-1805 

1S05 
1805-180e 


1807-1811 
18U-18U 

1814-1817 
1817-18S8 
1888-1881 

1881-1888 


1838-1888 


OFFICIAL  REPORTERS  OF  DECISIONS  OF  THE  SUPREME 

COURT 

From  its  organisation  to  184& 

I7m-W7  AlexADdor  J.  DaUaa,  PemujlTania   Keportod  fr  ki        to  1801 

17a»-lS6B  WUUsm  CtaBcb,  MMMchiwetti  Bapocted  from  1801  (o 

ins-lM  B«niT«hM*an*NeirToric  Bipoftsd  fMA  IBMtolW 

mP-lMB  BlclMfdIM«nkJh,fMmvl«Mli.  Bcpettod  ftvm  IWtolMt. 
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it.  442. 

may  control  State  laws  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  regu- 
lation of  commerce,  447. 

act  of,  regulating  commerce  applies  to  all  vessels  however  pro- 
pelled, 4fflk 
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act  of,  authorizing  officers  of  United  States  to  sue  in  Federal 
courts,  reference  to,  485. 
inoor]x>rating  a  bank  no  resemblance  to  the  general  natural- 
ization law,  iSlL 
incorporating  a  bank,  clause  in.  enabling  bank  to  sue  in 

United  States  oourts  is  constitutional,  487. 
of  1822,  1828,  considered  in  American  Ins.  Ca  v.  Canter,  694- 
B97. 

gives  jurisdiction  in  Worcester  Case,  692, 
duty  of  court  in  construing, 

in  connection  with  American  Ina  Ca  v.  Canter  (acts  of  1833, 
1828),  m.et  seq. 

in  determining  extent  of  i>ower,  courts  will  look  to  the  objects 

for  which  it  is  given,  43^ 
exceptions  from  power  of  mark  its  extent,  433. 
to  regulate  commerce  comprehends  every  species  of  commercial 
intercourse  between  foreign  nations  and  United  States,  12fl. 
power  to  erect  light-houses.  iML 

to  incorporate  a  bank.  252^  259,  281^  501,  502. 

to  levy  direct  taxes,  252.  dSS. 

to  provide  for  the  government  of  territory,  5fi& 

to  regulate  commerce,  etc,  432,  4Sfl. 

creating  a  corporation  distinguished  from  power  of  levying 
war,  268. 

extent  with  respect  to  commerce  among  the  States,  136  et 
seq. 

to  regulate  commerce  vested  absolutely  in  Congress,  489,  r)40. 
excluded  from  the  States,  440. 

to  regulate  commerce  comprehends  navigation  within  the 

limits  of  every  State,  433.  440.  m 
to  regulate  commerce  extends  as  well  to  navigation  and 

vessels  as  to  cargoes,  222. 
to  impose  embargoes  included  in  that  to  regulate  commerce, 
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paramount  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce,  Q2(L 

to  impose  duties  is  a  branch  of  taxing  power,  443. 

to  lay  and  collect  taxes  is  co-extensive  with  power  to  lay 

and  collect  duties,  imposts,  etc.,  M3. 
to  levy  direct  taxes,  252.  889. 

to  impose  direct  tax  on  District  of  Columbia,  340, 341, 346^  341. 
to  legislate  exclusively  carries  with  it  certain  other  powers. 
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power,  on  subject  of  bankruptcies,  231. 
with  respect  to  importation  of  slaves,  448. 
to  borrow  money,  ftl2. 

respective  powers  of  CJongress  and  the  President  as  to  the 

creation  and  appointment  to  oiBces,  liL 
to  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads,  22A. 
to  create  a  corporation  distinguished  from  power  to  levy 

war,  208. 

Constitution  — 

essential  theory  and  purpose  of  a  written,  13, 
deals  in  generals,  not  in  details.  172.  2M. 

The  Federalist  on,  45,  4fl.  and  note  1.   (See  Ck)N9TrrnnoN  op  thb 
United  States.) 

Constitution  of  the  United  States  (see  Conqress;  States)  — 
condition  of  States  prior  to  adoption  of.  232^ 
rules  of  construction  of,  327,  528-530.  673,  7A& 
cases  arising  under,  and  laws  of  the  United  States  are  oogniza- 

ble  in  courts  of  the  Union  whoever  may  be  the  parties,  SZi. 
political  situation  of  States  before  and  after  formation  of,  ijiSL 
strict  constrxiction  of  powers  granted  by,  disapproved,  A'iCi. 
constitutioual  meaning  of  word  "State,"  49^  6SL 
District  of  Columbia  not  a  "  State  "  under  sea  3.  art.  3,,  of  the, 

^  et  aeq. 

word  "  bank  "  or  "  incorporation  "  not  found  in,  252. 

people  acted  upon  in  convention,  2flL 

im|K)S£iible  for,  to  enumerate  its  powers,  1722  264 

when  act  of  Congress  is  in  conflict  with,  latter  must  govern, 

an  act  of  Congress  repugnant  to,  is  not  law,  2,  EL 

date  when,  took  effect,  352,  354 

how  and  when,  began  to  operate,  3M. 

extent  of  judicial  power  of  United  States  defined  in,  869,  479t 
flflH. 

the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  323. 

supreme  power  to  make  or  unmake,  resides  only  in  the  whole 

body  of  the  people.  JAL 
question  whether  a  law  is  repugnant  to,  a  delicate  one^  Vi&. 
contracts  under,  construed,  200. 
grants  under,  construed,  20fi. 
object  of,  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  40fL 
the  Federalist  a  very  full  commentary  on, 
the  Judiciary  Act  is  a  con  tern  ()oraneous  exposition  of,  4QS. 
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supretnacy  of,  and  laws  and  treaties  made  in  pursuance  of  it, 
strict  and  narrow  construction,  disapproved,  275.  430.  Ifi^ 
where  case  involves  construction,  Federal  courts  have  jurisdic- 
tion, 405, 182. 

supremacy  of  Supreme  Court  over  judgments  of  Stat«  courts 

denying  Federal  rights,  8ii2. 
constitutional  power  to  give  a  preference  to  the  United  States 

over  other  creditors  in  bankruptcy,  4i 
bankrupt  and  insolvent  laws  under  thecontract-olau.se  of  the,  22& 
constitutional  validity  of  State  insolvent  and  bankrupt  laws, 542. 

of  laws  of  Ohio,  taxing  Bank  of  United  States,  500, 
constitutionality  of  clause  authorizing  bank  to  sue  in  Federal 

courts,  479. 
Federal  courts  under, 

admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  of,  21 R. 
the  Fifth  Amendment  as  to  power  of  eminent  domain  applies 
only  to  the  United  States  723-734. 
why  not  applicable  to  the  States,  728.  729,  781^  783,  234. 
Eleventh  Amendment  simply  restrains  construction  which 

might  otherwise  be  given  to, 
forbids  a  State  from  impairing  its  own  contracts  or  grants  of 

property  by  subsequent  legislation,  194,  2*26.  299,  332. 
sanctity  of  contracts;  their  inviolability  by  the  States,  22G.  251. 

299,  5£iL 

construction  of  the  contract-clause  of,  24fl. 

"necessary  and  proper"  clause,  construction  of,  48, 44^ 45i  46,  222. 
269-273.  275,  228. 

well  known  canon  of  construction  as  laid  down  in  M'Culloch  tx 
Maryland,  46,  22B. 

reference  to  Justice  Johnson's  opinion  in  Anderson  v,  Dunn  con- 
cerning "necessary  and  proper"  clause,  4& 

clause  in  act  of  incorporation  enabling  bank  to  sue  in  United 
States  courts  is  consistent  with,  487. 

scope  of  Federal  judicial  power  over  corporations  in  which  a 
State  is  interested,  (il^ 

power  of  Congress  to  levy  direct  taxes  throughout  th©  United 
States,  iiafi. 

clauses  of,  considered  in  Brown  v.  Maryland,  32L 

act  of  Maryland  in  Brown  v.  Maryland,  reputfnant  to,  539. 

clauses  of,  considered  in  Sturges  v.  Crowninshieid,  23JL 

clauses  affecting  power  of  appointment  by  President,  0,  741, 744^ 
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clauses  of,  considered  in  Cherokee  Nation  v,  Georgia,  663,  671, 

clause  of,  defining  treason  quoted,  5L 

power  of  United  States  to  acquire  territory  by  conquest  or 
treaty.  SSO. 

the  issue  by  a  State  of  paper  money  on  credit  of  the  State  is 
emission  of  "  bills  of  credit "  and  violates,  fll7. 

constitutional  relation  between  the  General  Government,  the 
several  States  of  the  Union  and  the  Indian  tribes;  national 
authority  supreme;  jurisdiction  of  Supreme  Court. 

Indian  tribe  not  a  foreign  State  in  the  sense  of,  666.  fili^ 

amendments  of,  see  Amendments  of  Conbtitxjtion. 

Ck>nBtniotion  (see  Constitution)  — 
rules  of.  827.  53&  529.  580.  673.  lifl. 
narrow,  disapproved,  275,  48U. 

Ctontracts  (see  Constitution  of  tdb  United  States) — 

dititinction  between  obligation  of  and  remedy  to  enforce,  240,  241, 
574.  /iliL 

difference  between  implied  and  written,  5M. 
days  of  grace  an  implied  contract,  fifiik 
laws  act  upon,  do  not  enter  into  them, 
antiquity  of,  SfUi 
why  binding.  562. 

subject  of,  under  control  of  society,  571. 

how  far  may  the  law  act  upon  the  obligation  of,  571. 

rights  and  remedies,  5IiL 

society  has  no  effect  on  right  to  make,  570l 

constitutional  sanctity  of,  209.  226.  299,  519. 

Dartmouth  College  Case,  299-d3a 

Ogden  u  Saunders,  549-58i\ 

Sturges  V.  Crowninshield,  226-25L 
contracting  parties,  rights  of,  fifiS. 

grant  implies  contract  on  part  of  grantor  not  to  reassert  the  title 

granted,  2QS. 
definition  of,  208.  liSfl. 
various  kinds  of,  208,  209,  51U  et  nq. 
grant,  an  executed,  2SS^ 
under  the  Constitution  construed,  WiL 
obligation  of.  222. 
what  will  impair  it?  287.  882; 
future  acquisitions  of  property  liable  for, 
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Contract-clause  of  the  Oonstittition— 

referenoe  to.  194^  SDSand  Dot«  L  ^  212  and  note  L  245^  ' 
not  retroactive,  852. 

Corporation  — 

Supreme  Court  has  jurfsdiction  in  proper  cases  between  a  oorpo- 

ration  and  an  individual,  17^ 
American  ideas  concerning,  derived  from  English  books,  124 
Lord  Coke  on.  Hi. 
defined.  8ia 
object  of.  319^  820. 
Federal  jurisdiction  over,  IM. 

M'Cullooh  u  Maryland,  25a-m  501.  m 
Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College  u  Woodward,  29$=3^ 
Cohens  v.  Virginia,  H57  -4m 
Osbom  V.  Bank.  40^  50L  502. 
composed  of  citizens,  are  considered  as  citizens  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, 112. 

power  of  creating,  distinguished  from  power  of  levying  war,  2^ 
Bank  of  the  Uuited  States  is  a  public,  fiOd 

Courts  — 

non-judioial  duties  cannot  be  imposed  upon,  2iL 
jurisdiction  of,  how  regulated,  5& 

Courts  of  the  Union  (see  Federal  Courts)  — 

cases  arising  under  the  Constitution  cognizable  by,  374 
supreme  power  of,  neeesswry  to  welfare  of  the  Union,  377. 
State  Legislatures  cauuot  annul  judgments  of,  IS^ 

Covenant  — 

Fletcher  u  Peck,  194, 21i 

Craig  V.  State  of  Missouri  {re  bills  of  oreditX  617-A43> 
prefatory  note,  617-«ia 

opinion, 
notes,  rhil>-04  ;. 
referred  to,  §44.  nota  & 
Credit  — 

see  Bills  of  Credit. 

Crimes  Act  of  1790  — 

see  Adhiraltt. 

Criminal  Procedure  — 

see  BOLLMAN  AND  SWAKTWOUT,  QlrfiL 

Cruger,  Henry  N.— 

counsel  in  Weston  v.  Charleston,  606,  note  L 
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Curtis,  B.  R.,  Justice  — 

digest  of  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Ck>art  of  the  United  States 
by,  see  Preface,  ante,  v,  tL 

Gushing,  William,  Justico  — 

reference  to^  8^  note  8,  4^  note  1^  SO,  note  L       note  1^  197t 
note  L 

Daores,  Lord  — 

case  of,  reference  to,  12& 

Daggett,  Mr.— 

counsel  in  Sturges  n  Crowninshield,  281^  not«  L 

Dallas,  Qeorge  M.— 

counsel  in  United  States  tL  Fisher,  43,  note  1. 
counsel  for  Fries,  159,  ISiL 
reference  to,  159.  160. 

Dartmouth  College  y.  Woodward  (re  sanctitj  of  oontracts)  — 

case  of.  29ft-33a 

prefatory  note.  222=305. 

opinion  in,  H08-335. 

notes  to.  886-88a 

history  of  college,  3L1  et  «egr. 

legal  iuBtory  of  the  cm&,      et  teq. 

widespread  interest  in,  82& 

reference  to.  21(2.  note  2,  217i  252,  ML 

Dartmouth,  Earl  of— 

reference  to.  8M. 

Delivery  of  CommiBsion  — 

why  not  essential  to  completion  of  appointment,  VL  1^ 
reference  to  Jefferson's  contention  concerning,      note  L 

Dillon,  John  P.— 
letter  of.  quoted,  5^ 

comments  on  subpoena  duces  tecum  by,  Ifll  et  seq. 
letter  of  Justice  Sbiras  to,  concerning  subpoena  duces  tecum,  168. 
1fl4. 

District  of  Columbia  (see  Conorbss)  — 

not  a  "State  "  under  the  Constitution,  see  Hepburn  and Dnndas 

V.  Ellzey,  4fi=&a 
reference  to,  845.  840. 

Congress  has  right  to  impose  a  tax  upon,  840t  841,  846.  847. 

Duces  Tecum— 
see  SuBP(XNA. 
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Duty  on  Tonnage  — 
see  Tonnage,  Doty  on. 

Duvall,  Gkkbriel,  Juatioe  — 

reference  to,  219,  note  li  ^  note  Ij  2^  note  li  804, 807^  note  Ij 
841.  note  1;  353.  note  1;  2QfL  not©  1;  428,  note  I;  476,  note  1;  513. 
note  Ij  526,  note  1;  550.  note  1;  591,  note  L  GOO^  note  1;  621^  note 
li  646i  note  li  667,  note  li  68^  note  li  7a7»  note  L 

East,  Reports  of — 

reference  to.  concerning  treason,  122. 
concerninf?  principal  and  accessory,  ISO. 
reference  to,  m  139^  142,  MiL 

Eaton,  General  — 

deposition  of,  in  Bollman  and  Swartwout  referred  to>,  ZQ. 

Eleemosynary  Corporations  — 

all,  are  of  same  general  character.  227. 
beneficent  influence  of,  838.  m 

Eleemosynary  Institution  — 

distmction  drawn  between,  and  a  civil  institation,  818,  2^ 
Dartmouth  College  an,  823,  82a 

Eleventh  Amendment  — 

see  Amendments  to  Constitution. 

Embargoes,  Power  to  Impose  — 
see  Congress. 

Emmet,  Bobert  — 

counsel  in  Qlbbona  u  Ogden,       note  L 

Equity  — 

Osbom  V.  Bank,  power  to  issue  injunctions, 

Error,  Writ  of— 

BOG  Wbtt  of  Erbob, 
Exemption  — 

of  bank  of  United  States  from  State  control  implied,  505. 

illustrations  of  implied,  SSUL 

Ex  Post  Facto  Law— 
defined,  m. 

definition  of,  by  Marshall  commented  upon  by  Kent,  21X.  note  L 
first  brought  in  direct  discussion  in  Fletcher  tn  Peck,  212.  note  L 

Extra-judicial  — 

Marshall's  decision  as  respects  treason  in  Bollman  and  Swartwout 

declared  to  be,  81L 
explanation  of  above  by  Marshall,  80. 
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Fairfax,  Lord  — 
reference  to,  8621 

Pederal  Coiirts  (see  Sdpbbmb  Court  of  thb  Ukitbd  States)  — 
Buperviging  power  of,  377,  HSL. 

have  jurisdiction  where  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 

States  ar©  to  be  construed,  405,  482. 
acts  of  Congress  authorizing  offlcere  of  United  States  to  sue  in, 

reference  to,  i&fi. 
sanotity  and  force  of  judgments  of;  their  inviolability  by  the 

States,  ISa 

admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  under  the  Constitution  and 

Crimes  Aot  of  1700, 
dbtinction  between  original  and  appellate  jurisdiction  of,  884- 

891,  m.  et  acq. 

Federal  Jurisdiotion  over  Corporations  — 
see  B&nk  u  Dereaux,  166. 

see  also,  Osborn  v.  The  Bank,  488-611;  Bank  of  United  States  v. 
Planters'  Bank,  512-,'-)li>. 

Federal  Jurisdiction  in  Admiralty  and  Maritime  Cases  — 
Bee  Admibaltt;  CoNSTrruriOM. 

Federalist,  The  — 

commentary  on  the  Constitution, 
on  extent  of  judicial  power,  41^ 
necessary  and  proper "  clause  commented  on  in,  45, 4C  and 
note  L 

Fletcher  v.  Feck  (re  impairment  of  contracts)  — 
case  of,  194-217. 
facts  in  the  case,  Id^  ISSL 
opinion  in,  Ift7-21& 
notes  to.  216.  212. 
referred  to, 

Florida  — 

relation  of,  to  the  United  States,  692i  fifiS. 

Foreign  State  — 
see  STATEi 

Foster,  Judge  — 

reference  to  treatise  on  treason  by,  09,  IDQ, 

reference  to.  101^  m  lH 

reference  to,  concerning  levying  war,  86,  8L 

quoted,  126.  126. 122. 

concerning  princiiMil  and  aooesaory,  1^ 
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Fraud  — 

rights  of  third  parties  in  suit  to  set  aside  oonvejenoe  for,  2iR 
Pries,  John— 

trial  of  for  treason,  reference  to,  lOSt  158, 

Judge  Chase's  opinion  in,  quoted  from,  C9.  105^  159^  160^  IILL 
history  of,       et  scq. 

Oage,  Governor  — 

reference  to  proclamation  of.  2il2. 

Georgia  — 

statute  of,  in  Worcester's  Case,  022.  et  uq, 
why  void,  120. 

colonial  charter  of.  outlined,  fi&& 

Gibbons  v.  Ogdon  (re  national  supremacy  over  foreign  and  in* 

terstate  coraiaerce)  — 
case  of,  4ai-4fl7. 
prefatory  note,  421-427. 
opinion  in,  4  JS-463. 
note  in,  4fiH-4fl?. 

references  to,  299,  620.  547^  ^  68^ 

Ctovemmentof  tho  Union  (see  Conoress;  CoNSTrrunoK)— 
is  a  government  of  the  people,  262. 

oharacteristio  distinction  between,  and  those  of  the  States,  378L 
government  can  exercise  only  those  powers  granted  to  ity  2^ 
is  supreme,  20a.  2&L 

judicial  power  of,  must  be  coextensive  with  the  legislative,  37&, 
must  contain  within  itself  the  means  of  securing  the  execution 

of  its  own  laws,  22k 
taxing  power  essential  to  the  existence  of,  649. 

Grace,  Days  of— 

an  implied  contract,  ML 
origin  of,  Bft^ 

Grant— 

see  Contracts. 

Griffln,  Cyrus,  Judge  — 

sat  with  Marshall  in  trial  of  Burr,  5L  82,  note  L 

Habeas  Corpus,  Writ  of — 

deSned,  54,  note  L 
power  to  issue,  bow  given,  55. 
various  writs  of,  defined,  BQi  60^  SL 
see  BoUman  and  Swartwout,  r)l-81. 
A  generic  term,  ^ 
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Haggard,  Mr.— 

counsel  in  Providence  Bank  v.  Billings,  646i  note  L 

Hainos,  Mr.— 

counsel  in  Ogden  u  Saunders,  650. 

Hale,  Sir  Matthew  — 

concerning  principal  and  accessory,  ISOi 
reference  to  86,  87.  112, 137.  188.  139,  142,  I5Q. 
on  levying  war,  9L  9^  ^  US. 
coucernmg  treasou,  Wi, 
dicta  of,  135^  IM. 
quoted,  125,  Igfl,  122. 

Hamilton,  Alexander  — 

necessary  and  proper  **  olause  of  the  Constitution  commented 
upon  by.  45, 1^ 

Hammond,  Charloa  — 

a>un8el  in  Osbora  u  The  Bank,  4772  ^oie. 

Hardin,  B.— 

counsel  in  Owing^  v.  Speed,  353,  note  L 

Harper,  B.  Q-.— 

counsel  for  Samuel  Swartwout,  55t  note  L 
counsel  in  Fletcher  v.  Peck,  lOTi  note  L 

in  United  States  v.  Fisher,  4Si  note  L 

in  Bank  v.  Deveaux,  169.  note  2. 

in  Bank  of  United  Sutes  v.  Planters'  Bank,  513^  note  L 

Hawkins  — 

on  levying  war,  98i  99. 
concerning  treason,  122^ 
reference  to,  128. 

Hay,  Gheorge  — 

counsel  for  United  States  in  Burr  trial,  52^  88^  note  L 

Hayne,  Bobert  Y.— 

counsel  in  Weston  u  Cbarleeton,  &06,  note  L 

Hepburn  and  Dundas  y.  Ellzey  (re  meaning  of  "  State  "X  4&=fi& 
opinion  in,  49,  ^ 
note,  Sill 

Holmes,  John  — 

counsel  in  Dartmouth  College  Case,  80^  807,  note  L 

Holston  — 

treaty  of,  688^  ILL 
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Hopewoll  — 

treaty  of.  688.  706.  HjQ. 

Hopkinson,  Joseph  — 

cx>uDS6l  iu  Sturgos  tx  Crowninshield,  281.  not«  L 

in  Dartmouth  Ck)llege  Caae,  804^  SOT^  note  L 
in  M'Culloch  u  Maryland,  252,  258,  note  L 

reterred  to.  256.  note. 

Hunter,  Mr.— 

counsel  in  Sturges  v.  Crowninshield,  281,  note  L 

Impairment  of  Ctontraots  by  Stato  Legislation  — 
see  Contracts. 

Impoflts  — 

meaning  of,  528,  529. 

Inoorporoal  — 

creature  may  have  corporeal  qualities,  175. 

Indian  Tribes  — 

reliitiou  of,  to  United  States,      et  seq. 

Worcester  v.  Georgia,  080-723. 

Cherokee  Nation  v.  Georgia,  605-679. 

domestio.  dependent  nations.  fiTO. 

relatioQ  of,  tu  the  Uuited  Status  is  unique,  667.  668. 

treaties  with,  688.  703.  704.  TOO.  710.  711,  7ia 

construction  of  treaties  with,  in  Worcester's  Case,  692: 

historical  review  of,  in  America,  6M  et  »eq. 

Congress  anxious  to  conciliate  the,  703. 

Cherokee  Indiana  took  part  of  British  in  Revolution,  705. 

Ingersoll,  Mr.— 

counsel  in  case  of  Bank  v.  Deveaux,  169.  note  & 
in  United  States  u  Fisher,  43,  note  L 

Insolvent  Laws  (see  Bankrupt  Laws)  — 

act  on  future  event,  5ii8. 

of  many  Stat^  discharge  person  of  debtor,  but  leave  obligation 

to  pay  in  force,  243. 
a  branch  of  the  bankrupt  system,  241. 
Inspection  Laws  — 

act  upon  the  subject  before  it  becomes  an  article  of  foreign  or 

interstate  commerce,  liik 

Insular  Cases  — 

references  to,  839.  849,  688,  iiafl. 
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Interest— 

Osborn  &  Bank,  ifi^ 

Interpretation  — 

CONSTBUCmON. 

Interstate  Commerce  — 

see  CuMMEUOE;  Conoress. 

Iredell,  Justice  — 

referred  to,  69;  158^  1S& 
on  levying  war,  103,  ISO.. 

Jackson,  President  — 

attitude  in  Cherokee  Nation  v.  Georgia  and  Worcester  u  Geor- 
gia, see  those  cases, 
referred  to,  294,  4Ii 

Johnson,  Reverdy  — 

counsel  in  Brown  v.  Maryland,  52g,  note  L 

Johnson,  William,  Justice  — 

reference  to.  43^  note  Ij  55^  note  Ij  169,  note  2;  183i  note  1;  197. 

note  li  219.  note  Ij  2  <1.  note  L  258,  note  \\  307^  note  ii  841. 

note  Ij  353^  note  Ij  366i  note  Ij  428,  note  Ij  478,  note  Ij  513. 

note  Li  326.  note  li  550,  note  Ij  691,  note  Ij  606i  note  Ij 

note  Ij  646i  note  Ij  667j  note  Ij  684^  note  L 
reference  to  opinion  of.  in  Anderson  v.  Dunn.  4& 
reference  to  sepamte  opinion  by,  in  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  428,  note  L 

Jones,  Walter— 

counsel  in  Bollman  and  Swartwout,  55^  note  L 

in  M'Culloch  r.  Maryland,  253,  258.  note  L 

in  Bank  v.  Deveaux,  169.  note  2, 

in  Loughborough  v.  Blake,  841,  note  L 

in  Ogden  v.  Saunders,  551. 

in  Providence  Bank  v.  Billings,  646,  note  L 

Judgment,  Final  — 

defined,  fiOL 

Judicial  Power  (see  Fedrbal  Courts;  Sitpremb  Coubt  of  thb 
United  States)  — 
how  far  vested  in  Supreme  Court,  28i  29. 
extent  of,  defined  in  the  Constitution,  369,  479. 
extent  of,  of  the  Union.  882.  893. 

of  goTernraent,  mm%  be  coextensive  with  the  legislative,  87<L 

the  Federalist  on  extent  of,  40H. 
in  relation  to  territorial  courts, 
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Judiciary  Act  (September  24.  1789J  — 

thirteenth  seRtion  of,  is  inoperative  ao  far  as  it  attempts  to  confer 
power  of  Supreme  Court  to  issue  mandamus  in  cases  of  orig- 
inal jurisdiction,  2^  Marbury  v.  Madison,  1-41. 

reference  to  conflict  which  brought  about  amendment  of,  4, 
note  1. 

jurisdiction  of  Circuit  Courts  under,  17Q. 
elTect  of  writ  of  error  under,  4nn. 

a  oonteniporaneous  exposition  of  the  Constitution,  iQft 

jorisdiction  given  by,  412,  655,  6G2,  m<^  GOT,  mi. 

twenty-flfth  section  of,  reference  to,  358,  359,  305,  413.  419,  483^ 

605,  606.  007,  022.  027.  628,  684.  691,  69a 
a  limitation  on  jurisdiction,  517. 
wording  of  eleventh  section  of,  517. 
effect  of  writ  of  error  under,  400. 
fourteenth  section  of,  54,  &L 
eleventh  section  of,  IM 

references  to.  168.  357.  858.  859. 302.  863, 805. 418,  419.  485.  60 j.  609. 
607,  fiSL 

Kent  on  twenty-fifth  section  of,  ilfi. 

power  to  revise  judgments  is  under  twenty-fifth  section  of,  fiOd 
meaning  of  foreign  State  under, 

Jurisdiction  (see  Co.noress;  Scphkme  Coijrt)  — 

where  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  are  to  be  con- 
strued the  Federal  courts  have,  1194,  405,  41ii 
objections  to,  in  Osborn  v.  The  Bank,  under  Eleventh  Amend- 
ment, 488. 

in  cases  between  citizens  claiming  lands  under  grants  of  differ- 
ent States,  41ia. 
other  cases  considered  in  regard  to,  4fii  ti  aeq. 
suits  by  Postmaster-General,  4ML 

where,  depends  upon  the  party,  it  is  the  party  named  in  the  rec- 
ord, 4Da 

of  various  courts  defined  in  American  Ina  Ca  v.  Canter,  595  et  geq. 

in  Bank  of  United  States  v.  Planters'  Bank  of  Georgia,  Bia-51ft. 

in  Cherokee  Nation  r.  Georgia,  055-679. 

in  Craig  v.  State  of  Missouri,  617- 

how  gained  m  Craig  v.  State  of  Missouri, 

Weston  V.  City  of  Charleston,  fiOl-flia 

of  Supreme  Court  in  Cherokee  Nation  r.  Goor?:ia.       QS&  et  aeq. 
act  of  Congress  gives,  in  Worcester's  Case,  692.  fiOiL 
why  Supreme  Court  has,  in  Marbury  x\  Madison,  29,  885,  Itfid 
of  courts,  how  regulated. 
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Jurisdiction  —  Coniimted. 
of  a  State  defined.  22ft 

location,  not  offense,  a  guide  to,  in  admiralty  oases,  22L 

where  jurisdiction  depends  on  character  of  parties, 

where  jurisdiction  depends  on  character  of  cause,  870. 

mere  circumstance  that  a  Stat«  is  a  party  gives,  to  the  Supreme 

,    Ck>urt,  aZ& 

distinction  between  original  and  appellate,  of  the  Federal  courts, 

384-391.  lai  et  aeq. 
jurisdiction  in  cases  affecting  ambaRsadors,  suits  in  prize  courts 

by  foreign  consuls,  etc.,  ML 
action  of  convention  which  framed  the  Constitution  with  re> 

spect  to  appellate,  ifUL 
Ju  diciary  Act  gave  jurisdiction  in  Cohens'  case,  ill. 
of  LTnited  States  courts  in  cases  depending  on  general  principles 

of.  law,  4S£L 

Keeling — 

reference  to,  ISOj  1^ 


Key,  Pranci>>ftcott  — 

30unsel  for  Bottman  and  Swartwout,  55,  note  L 
for  Olnuitead  et  aL,  1^  note  L 

Key,  P.  B.— 

counsel  in  case  of  Bank  a  Deveauz,  169^  note  ^ 

IiSW  — 

Blackstone's  definition  of,  671]  S22, 
Laws  — 

difference  in  principle  between  laws  which  act  on  past  and 

those  which  act  on  future  contracts,  554.  Ml 
attempt  to  distinguish  between  general  and  particular  laws. 

561.  m 

Lee,  CharloB  — 

referuuce  to,  48,  note  L  55,  S5. 
oounsel  for  Erick  Bollman,  55,  note  L 


Iiee,  E.  J.— 

reference  to,  48,  note  L 

Legal  Tondor  Cases  — 

"  necessary  and  proper  "  clause  construed  in,  Ifi. 

Legaro,  Hugh  S.— 

couusol  m  Weston  v.  Charleston,  606.  note  L 


for  Burr,  52, 83,  note  1, 
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Legislative  Power  — 

Judicial  power  of  gOTernment  must  be  coextensive  with,  870. 

Legislature  — 

question  of  corruption  of,  cannot  be  brought  up  oollaterally, 

mm 

cannot  annul  judgments  of  United  States  courts,  1^ 
acts  of  State  Legislature  roust  yield  to  laws  of  Congress,  45^ 
Levying  War  (see  Bubr,  Aarok;  Trea&on)—  * 
opinions  of  elementary  writers  on,  82  et  aeq. 
Justice  Iredell  on.  103.  IQO.  110. 
Justice  Chase  on.  IM  105.  llfl. 
Justioo  Peters  on,  IM. 
Justice  Pttterson  on.  103.  104.  109.  110. 
force  essential  to,  held  by  all  the  United  States  judges,  1 
117.  IIH. 

wby  assemblage  in  force  necessary  to  constitute,  U7,  11^ 
indictment  for,  must  specify  overt  act, 
to  be  judged  by  jury  with  aid  of  court,  154 
power  of  creating  a  corporation  distinguished  fro* 
of,  m 

term,  not  for  the  first  time  applied  to  treason  by  Constitution, 

same  sense  as  in  M  Edward  III.,a& 

Coke's  definition  of,  incomplete,  SiL 

Foster's  definition  of,  86t^  SL 

Hale  on,  &7.98.  99.  112-  ^ 

Hawkins  on,  98,  fifi. 

Blackstone  unsatisfactory  on  this  subject,  &7. 

what  is,  82.  • 

what  necessary  to  complete  crime  of,  68. 

actual  violence  not  necessary  to  constitute.  93, 94,  Ifll 

treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  only  in, 

Lewis,  William  — 

counsel  for  Fries,  reference  to,  159,  UHL 
for  Olmstead  et  aL,  188.  note  L 
in  United  States  v.  Fisher,  43,  note  L 

Limitations  on  State  Sovereignty,  239. 874. 780.  ZSL 
Limitations,  Statutes  of — 

relate  to  remedies,  2£L 
Livingston,  Brookholst,  Justice  — 

reference  to,  55,  note  Ij  16?i  note  2i  182,  note  Ij  197i  note  Ij  219^ 
note  h  231.  note  Ij  258,  note  Ij  807,  note  li  841^  note  L  853^ 
note  1 ;  360^  note  L 
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lavlngston,  Edward— 

ooTinsel  in  Ogden  tt  Saunders, 
Loss  — 

see  Injury. 
Loughborough  v.  Blake  (re  taxes)  — 

case  of.  83fi=a&L 

prefatory  note,  339^  540. 

opinion  in,  341-349. 

notes  oo,  34&-;^l. 

reference  to,  588,  note  L 
McCaleb,  W.  P.— 

opinion  of,  as  to  Burr's  expedition,  157. 

H^Culloch  V.  Maryland  (re  National  and  State  sovereignty)  — 

caae  of,  25a-m 
prefatory  note,  a5g-257. 
opinion  in,  2.'38-293. 
notes  to.  292-29a 

eminent  counsel  in  case  of,  2q2L 

referred  to,  40,        note  1^  300^  471.469.  473,  50L  503,  W8, 611^  5^ 

M4.  547.  604,  644,  645,  note,  6ol.  683.  686.  682. 
affirmed  in  Weston  v.  Charleston,  610,  61L  614. 
Osbom    The  Bank,  distingui»iied, 

MoEenney ,  Jamos      Clerk  United  States  Supreme  Court — 

roferenoe  to,  CSli 

MoLoan,  John,  Juatioe,  — 

referred  to,  ^  note  li  646,  note  li  667,  note  li  68^  note  Ij  727, 
note  L 

McMillan  v.  McNeill  — 

case  of,  reference  to^  24»,  24& 
MacHae,  Alex.— 

counsel  for  United  States  in  Burr  trial,  52,  8^  note  L 

Madison,  James  — 

"  necessary  and  proper  "  clause  commented  upon  by,  ^ 

reference  to  Wirt's  letter  to,  66i 
reference  to,  li  23,  iiM. 

Magna  Charta  — 

thirty-ninth  article  of,  referred  to^  224. 

Mandamus,  Writ  of — 
what  it  is,  3,  note  2. 

Ck>ngre8s  cannot  confer  original  jurisdiction  on  Supreme  Court 
)    to  issue,  2,  aM. 
60 
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Mandamus,  Writ  of  —  Continued. 

thirteenth  section  of  Judiciary  Act  is  inoperative  aa  far  as  It  at- 

tempta  to  confer  power  on  Supreme  Court  to  issue,  2. 
Blackstono's  definition  of,  22, 
Lord  MansAeld  states  where,  may  be  used,  22. 
propriety  of  issuing,  depends  upon  nature  of  thing  to  be  done,  2^ 
peremptory,  issued  in  United  States  u  Peters,  180-198. 

Mansfiold,  Lord  — 

cases  stated  by,  where  mandamui  may  be  used,  ^ 

referred  to,  23,  Hi 

Marbury  v.  Madison— 
notes  to,  g7-il. 
reported  in  full,  1-37. 
opinion,  i-H7. 

decision  of  Marshall  in,  the  substantial  foundation  of  our  consti- 
tutional law,  300. 
facts  in  the  case,  2,  8. 
questions  stated,  & 

doctrine  in,  not  a  novel  one,  21 
power  of  Supreme  Court  to  issue  a  mandamxia  in,  2d 
Parsons,  Kent  and  Choate's  comments  on.  87,  38. 
dicta  in,  referred  to,  290. 

reference  to,  64.  Sfifl  and  note  1.  800,  885.  890,  478, 682,  m 

Marbury,  William— 
reference Xal^ 

Maritime  Jurisdiction  of  Federal  Courts  — 

see  ADumAX^TY. 

Marshall,  John  (see  CnBONOLoaicxL  Data)  — 

nominated  by  John  Adams  as  Chief  Justice  on  January  SO. 
1801,  L 

oonfirmed  unanimously  by  Senate  January  27. 1801.  L 
oomoiissioned  on  the  31st>  of  January.  IbOl,  L 
letter  to  President  Adams  on  talcing  seat  on  the  Supreme  Court 
bench,  L 

"necessary  and  proper"  clause  construed  by,  48.  44,  46,  278L 
Judge  Dillon's  note  on  the  technical  learning  of,  53. 
decision  of,  as  respects  treason  in  Uollmau  and  Swartwout  de- 
clared to  be  extra- judicial,  SQ. 
explanation  of,  concerning  the  above,  ^  00. 
opinion  of,  in  M'CuUooh  u  Maryland  praised,  Si5& 
courage  of,  Q2d 
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Mftrshall,  John  —  Continued. 

Story  on  depth  and  tenderness  of  feeling  of,  081.  note  L 
Miss  Martineau's  de^criptioD  of,  6tj2,  note  L 
reference  to  letter  of,  to  Mr.  Peters, 

Martin,  Luther  — 

counael  for  BoUman  and  Swartwout,  55,  note  L 
for  burr,  6^  83,  note  L 
in  Fletcher  v.  Peck,  197,  not©  L 
in  M'Culloch  u  Maryland,  252^  258;  note  1. 

Martineau,  Miss  Harriet  — 
Story's  letter  to,  6y2^  note  a 
deeoription  of  court  scone,  682.  note  1> 

Maryland,  Act  of — 

repugnant  to  Constitution  in  Brown  a  Maryland,  58S. 
imposing  tax  on  Bank  of  the  United  Stateo^  unconstitntional, 

ana. 

Maryland  Bank  Case  — 

see  M'CuixocH  v.  Mabylanix 

Maryland,  State  — 

contention  of,  in  M'Cullooh  v.  Maryland,  7&L 

Mason,  Jeremiah  — 
referred  to, 

Meredith,  Jonathan  — 

counsel  in  Brown  u  Maryland,  520,  note  L 

" Midnight  Judges"  — 
reference  to,  4,  note  L 

Mitoheirs  Case  — 

application  of.  to  Burr's  Ca.so,  13^ 

reference  to  Judge  Paterson's  opinion  in,  181-188. 159.  160.  SSd 

Moore,  Alfred,  Justice  — 
reference  to^  S,  note  ^ 

Meyer,  Mr.— 

counsel  in  Barron  u  Baltimore,  727.  note  & 

ITational  and  State  Sovereignty  — 

see  State  SovERBiaNTT. 

National  Authority  Supremo,  055. 

National  Supremacy  over  Foreign  and  Interstate  Commerce, 
481. 
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"  Necessary  and  Proper  "  Clause  of  the  Constitution  — 

constructfon  of.  43.  44.  45,  46,  222,  269.  270.  275.  27& 

reference  to  Justice  Johnson's  opinion  in  Anderson  v.  Donn,  oon< 

ceming,  46. 
the  Federalist  on,  45i  46,  and  note  L 

canon  of  construction  by  Marshall  of  this  claoae  in  M'CuUoch  v. 

Maryland,  reference  to.  48,  218. 
followed  and  applied  in  the  Legal>Tender  and  Slaughter-House 

Cases,  46i  and  note  ^ 
Hamilton  and  Madison  commented  upon,  4^  HL 

New  Hampshire,  Acts  of — 

validitj  of.  in  Dartmouth  College  Case,  examined,  33?^  SSS. 
in  Dartmouth  College  Case,  repugnant  to  the  Constitution, 

Nomination  by  Prosidont  — 
see  Appoiktments  to  OFncft 

Oakley,  Thomas  J.— 

counsel  in  case  of  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  423,  note  L 

Offices  — 

see  Appointments  to  Office. 

Ogden,  D.  B.— 

counsel  in  Sturges  v.  Crowninshiold,  231.  note  L 
in  Cohens  v.  State  of  Virginia,  866,  note  1. 
in  Ogden  v.  Saunders,  550.  65L 
in  American  Ins.  Ca  v.  Canter,  59L  note  L 

Ogden  V.  Saunders  {re  State  bankrupt  and  insolvent  lawsX  649- 

prefatory  note,  54ft-5.M. 
dissenting  opinion  in,  551-584. 
notes  in,  584.  585^ 

referred  to,  32L       ?25,  ^  note  L  85a 

Olmstead,  Gideon  — 

United  States  u.  Judge  Peters. 

Original  Jurisdiction  — 

see  Jurisdiction;  Supreme  Court  of  the  Untteo  States. 

Original-package  Doctrine,  52^ 

Osbom  et  al.  v.  The  Bank  of  the  United  States  (re  limitation 
of  State  taxing  power)  — > 

case  of.  iMi  51L 
prefatory  note,  iM.  iZZ. 
opinion  on  jurisdiction,  477.  iSL 
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Osborn  et  al.  v.  The  Bank  of  the  TTnited  Bi&iQB  — Continued. 

opinion  on  merits,  488,  blSL 
notes,  ML 

decision  in  M'CulIoob  v.  liarjland,  adhered  to  in,  5Q& 
referred  to.  lOOi  note  1^  512.  604.  644,  045,  note,  654 
M'CuUoch  t?.  Maryland  digtinguished,  65^ 

Overt  Act  in  Treason  (see  Levyinq  War;  Treason)— 
character  of,  8^ 
must  be  proved.  1^ 
reference  to,  12jL 

must  be  charged  in  the  indictment,  lAL 

if  not  proved  no  corroborative  testimony  admissible,  IM 

two  witnesses  to  same,  necessary  to  convict  of  treason, 

Owings  V.  Speed  (re  when  Constitution  tooir  effect)  — 
case  of. 

the  facts  in  the  case,  353,  SM. 
opinion,  358-855. 
note,  85& 

Faterson,  William,  Justice  — 

reference  to,  3,  note  3.  43,  note  L  ^ 

on  levying  war,  103. 104.  IQfi^ 

opinion  of,  in  Mitchell's  Case,  131. 133,  159,  160. 

Peters,  Richard,  Judge  — 

on  levying  wur,  104. 

reference  to,  in  Fries  trial,  ISO,  160l 

Peters,  Richard  Jr.— 

letter  from  Marshall  to,  QSSa 

Pinkney,  William  — 

Story's  letter  concerning,  255,  256,  note, 
counsel  in  Cohens  v.  State  of  Virginia,  86fl,  note  L 
in  M'Cullocb  u  Maryland,  262,  258,  note  L 

Plumer,  Governor  — 
reference  to,  304^ 

Police  Power  — 

see  Power,  Fouck 

Postmaster-General — 
suits  by,  497. 

Post-offlces  — 

power  of  Congress  to  establish,  2Z4 
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Fost-roads  — 

power  of  Congress  to  ostablisb,  221 

Power  — 

no  difference  between,  to  prohibit  sale  of  article  and  power  to 
prohibit  introduction  of  article  into  country,  531. 

questions  of,  do  not  depend  on  the  degree  to  which  it  may  be 
exercised,  &2iL 

when  taxing  power  of  State  on  imports  commences,  523. 

Power,  Police  — 
of  the  States,  fiSL 
to  import  implies  power  to  sell, 

Power  to  Tax  — 

is  the  power  to  destroy,  254^  ^  287,  50L  602.  644,  618. 

to  borrow  money  conferred  by  people  on  their  government^  612. 

Power  of  United  States  — 

to  act  upon  State  agents  and  property  in  their  hands,  489. 

Presence,  Constructive,  in  Treason  — 
see  Levting  Wab;  Treason. 

President  — 

power  of  appointment  to  office  by,  under  seo.  2,  art  2,  of  the 

Constitution,  6,  74L  lii  jlii 
clauses  of  Constitution  affecting  the  power  of  appointment  by, 

nomination  by,  see  Appointments  to  Office. 
commission  by,  see  Appointments  to  Office. 
appointment  by,  see  Appointments  to  Office. 
signature  of,  completes  appointment,  9l 

distinction  made  where  power  of  removal  is  given  to,  and  where 
it  is  not,  LL 

Principal  — 

in  felonies,  guilt  of  must  be  established  before  accessory  can  be 
tried,  120.  147,  148.  Lifi. 

Priority  of  Pnyment  of  the  TTnited  States— 
United  States  v.  Fisher,  42-47. 

Prohibitions  — 

two  classes  of  —  absolute  and  modified,  QQiL 

Providence  Bank  v.  Billings  (re  taxation  of  corporations  by  the 

States) — 
case  of.  644-654. 
prefatory  note.  614j  Q45i 
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Providenco  Bank  v.  BlUinga  —  Continued. 

statement  of  facts,  64& 
opinioiij  646-654. 
note.  6S4i 
referred  to,  fiOi. 

Public  Lands  of  the  Several  States  — 
Fletcher  v.  Peck,  1ft4-217. 

Bandolph,  Edmund— 

counsel  for  Burr,  53>  88^  note  1. 

"Begulate"— 

the  term  implies  full  power  over  the  thing  to  be  regulated, 

Remedy,  Legal — 
see  EiQiiT,  Legai* 

Bemoval— 

President's  power  of,  see  President. 

Bichardson,  Chief  JuBtioe  — 
referred  to,  Ml 

Bight,  Legal  — 

where  there  is  a  legal  right  there  is  a  legal  remedy,  15.  16^  2L 
vested  rights  under  a  contract  law  canoot  be  divested  by  repeal 
of  said  law,  SQL 

Bodney,  CsBsar  A.— 

counsel  in  BoUman  and  Swartwout  Case,  55,  note  L 
for  United  States  against  Burr,  52^  SS^note  L 
for  Olmstead  et  al,       note  L 

Sales  by  Auction  — 
see  Auction,  Sales  by. 

Sampson,  Mr.— 

counsel  in  Ogden  u  Saunders,  651. 

Soott,  Mr.— 

counsel  in  Barron  n  Baltimore,  737^  note  & 

Sergeant,  John  — 

counsel  in  United  States  u  Peters,  183i  note  L 

United  States  v.  Planters'  Bank,  518.  note  L 
Cherokee  Nation  v.  Georgia,  667,  note  L 
■Worcester  t\  Georgia,  680.  684,  note  L 

referred  to,  660,  665  and  note  2,  080. 

Justice  Story's  letter  to  bis  wife  concerning  argument  of,  in 
Cherokee  Case,  680,  note  2. 
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Shefiby»  Mr.  — 

oouasel  in  Craig  v.  Missoari,  621^  note  L 

Shiras,  Q^rge,  Jr.,  Justice 

letter  to  Jadge  DilloD  oonceming  subpoena  duaet  tecum,  1Q3| 
IM. 

Smith,  Jeremiah  — 
referred  to,  302,  805. 

Smyth,  Mr.  — 

counsel  in  Ck>heDS  u  Virgioia.  866,  note  L 

Speake,  Mary— 

case  of,  referenoe  to^  87,  8& 

State— 

controversy  between  a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State,  4M. 
constitutional  scope  of  Federal  judicial  power  over  corporations 

in  which  a  State  is  interested, 
Planters'  Bank  of  Oeorgia  is  not  the  State  of  Georgia,  515. 
when  taxing  power  over  imports  commences,  511^ 

State  Legislature  (see  Legislature)  — 

issue  of  paper  money  on  credit  of  State  is  emission  of  "  bills  of 

credit,"  and  violates  the  Constitution  of  United  States,  fill, 
taxation  by  a  State  of  State  corporations,  ML 

States  (see  Congress;  Constitution)  — 
cannot  emit  bills  of  credit,  2iii  617x  G30. 
consent  to  be  sued  may  be  given  by  a  general  law,  212. 
not  in  the  power  of  a  State  to  destroy  Constitution,  .[iEL 
cannot  impair  the  obligation  of  contracts. 
cannot  regulate  commerce  while  Congress  is  regulating  it,  442. 
cannot  tax  the  franchises  or  functions  of  Federal  instrumental- 
ities. 468. 

District  of  Columbia  not  a  State  under  the  Constitution,  48-Ml 
constitutional  meaning  of  word,  49,  50. 
Indian  tribe  not  a  foreign,  656.  606.  674. 
cannot  tax  commerce,  &2Q. 

a  close  and  firm  union  essential  to  liberty  and  happiness  of  the 

people,  322. 
limitations  on  the  sovereignty  of,  SZi. 

power  to  regulate  commerce  excluded  from  the,  MIL 
duty  on  tonnage  excluded  from  the,  ill. 

jurisdiction  in  cases  between  citizens  claiming  lands  under 

grants  from  different,  493. 
controversies  between  citizens  of  different,  1^ 
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States  —  Continxted. 

power  of  all,  to  destroy  the  Union,  3S(k 

not  in  the  power  of  a  single  State,  2SL 

why,  restrained  from  imposing  dutios  on  imports,  520. 

police  power  of, 

condition  of,  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
232. 

have  no  power  to  tax  United  States  bonds  or  stoolcs.  Mi. 

if  the  right  of  the  States  is  not  taken  away  by  grant  of  power  to 

Congress  it  cannot  be  extinguished,  236. 
what  the  States  may  do  and  limitations  set  upon  them,  230.  374. 

730.231 

characteristic  distinction  between  the  government  of  the  Union 
and  those  of  the, 

inviolability  of  Federal  judf^menta  by  the,  ISd 

authority  of  the  States  regarding  bankrupt  and  insolvent  laws 
subject  to  contract-clause  of  the  Constitution,  2ilfiL 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  forbids  a  State  from  im- 
pairing its  own  contracts  or  grants  of  property  by  subsequent 
legislation,  IM. 

National  and  State  sovereignty,  252. 

constitutional  supremacy  of  Supreme  Court  over  judgments  of, 

denying  Federal  rights,  857. 
constitutional  validity  of  State  insolvent  and  bankrupt  laws. 

State  Agents  — 

power  of  United  States  to  act  upon,  and  property  in  their  hands, 
iSfi. 

Steamboat  Case— 

see  Gibbons  u  Ooden. 

Story,  Joseph,  J\istice  — 

letter  to  Miss  Martin  eau,  6S2i  note  L 

letter  to  his  wife  con(x*rniDg  ttte  arguments  in  the  Cherokee 

Case,  6bQ.  note  ^ 
sentiments  in  regard  to  the  Cherokee  and  Worcester  oases,  680^ 

note  2>  681.  note  L 
letter  of  Prof.  Ticknor  regarding  these  caf5e8,  681.  682. 
on  Marshall's  depth  and  teuderncsb  of  feeling,  GSl^  note  L 
reference  to  letter  of,  to  Chancellor  Kent  concerning  Marshall's 

early  decisions,  I7fl- 
counsel  in  Fletcher  u  Peck,  19L  note  L 
his  opinion  in  Martin  f.  Hunter's  Lessee  referred  to,  86ii  885. 
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Story,  Joseph,  SvlsMqg  —  Continued, 

dissents  in  case  of  Briscoe  v.  Bank  of  Keotucky,  619.  note  L 
reference  to,  210,  note  Ij  ^  note  Ij  25^  note  1;  804,  807,  note  li 
341,  note  liSSS^  note    366.  note  Ij  428,  note  L  47&  note  Ij  Sao^ 
note  li  513,  note  li  550,  note  U  ML  note  1_;  606,  note  1;  621. 
note  1;  646,  note  1;  607j  not©  1;  68ii  note  1;  727^  note  L 
letter  of,  concerning  Pinknej,  255,  256.  not& 

Stuart,  Mr.— 

reference  to  speech  of,  at  Mobile,  700;  ZQL 

Sturges  T.  Crowninshield  (re  bankrupt  and  insoWent  laws),  226- 
25L 

prefatory  note,  226-229. 
statement  of  case,  2^0. 
opinion  In.  2^3 1-2  ia 
notes  on,  flift-9Si. 

Ogden  V.  Saunders  distin^ished  from,  553,  553,  57^ 
referred  to,  852,  856.  549.  584.  m 

Subpcena  Duces  Tecum  in  Burr  Trial  — 

Jud^e  Dillou*8  comments  concerning,  IM  et  seq. 
Justice  Shiras's  commeatu  ooncerningt  163,  ULL 

Suit  — 

definition  of,  398,  607. 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  (see  Congrkss;  Constttu- 

Tio.v;  Jurisdiction;  Mandamus)  — 
Congress  cannot  confer  original  jurisdiction  on,  2,  2SSk 
power  to  issue  mandamus  in  Harbury  v.  Madison,  28;  in  United 

States  V.  Peters,  m 
judicial  power  vested  in,  by  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

^22. 

jurisdiction  in  cases  between  a  corporation  and  an  individual, 
121k 

constitutional  supremacy  of,  over  judgments  of  State  courts 

denying  Federal  rights,  232. 
jurisdiction  in  different  cases  and  under  various  circumstanoes* 

884-894.  4S8  et  seq.,  655,  fififi. 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of,  ultimately  to  construe  Constitution  and 

laws  of  United  States,  394.  m.  482. 
Constitution  defines  the  jurisdiction  of,  3SB  et  »eq. 
jurisdiction  of,  as  regards  relation  of  Indian  tribes  toward  United 

States,  655,  m 

list  of  Chief  Justices,  A^ociate  Justices  and  Reporters  of,  750-753. 
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Swartwout,  Samuel  — 

history  of,  after  trial,  81L   (See  Boi.t.man  Ain>  Swabtwout.) 

Taney,  Bogor  B.,  Chief  Justice — 

counsel  in  Brown  v.  Maryland,  526.  note  L 

afterwards  approved  decision  of  Supreme  C!ourt,  538,  iSSL 

counsel  in  Barron  v.  Baltimore,  727,  note  ^ 

Tassels,  Com  — 

case  of,  660t  fi&£ 

Tax  and  Taxation  (see  Conobess;  Constitutional  Law;  States). 
Cougrcas  has  authority  to  impose  a  direct  tax  on  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 340.  341.  34«.  8A2. 
forcible  resistance  to  collection  of  direct,  108. 104.  105.  SIS. 
distinction  between,  or  article  and  tax  on  pereon,  543. 
power  to  tax  is  power  to  destroy,  254,  283,  2b7,  oflL  ^  ML  64a 
States  have  no  power  to  tax  United  States  bonds  or  stocks,  8Q4. 
power  of  taxation  bears  no  analogy  to  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce.  44(1 

Bank  of  United  States  protected  from  State  taxation,  why,  503. 

exemption  from,  must  be  expre.<«s.  fl'>0- 

commerce  and  other  clauses  limit  States'  power  of.  513. 

attempt  to  limit  power  of,  a  delicate  and  difficult  duty,  QKL 

taxation  by  a  State  of  State  corporations,  644. 

power  of  taxation  operates  on  all,  fi.'iO. 

power  essential  to  existence  of  government,  MS, 

Territorial  Court  — 
how  constituted, 
judicial  power  in  relation  to,  QSiSi, 

cannot  be  depositary  of  any  part  of  judicial  power  conferred  by 
the  Constitution,  Q{KL 

Territory  — 

power  to  acquire,  by  conquest  or  treaty,  586. 
power  of  Congress  to  provide  for  government  thereof  during 
territorial  condition, 

Testimony  (see  Ovkrt  Act;  Treason)  — 

what  kind  necessary  to  support  indictment  for  treason,  146. 
corroborative,  not  admi-ssible  if  overt  act  not  proved,  IhL 

Thompson,  Smith,  Justice  — 

reference  to,  428.  note  1;  411L  note  1;  513j  note  1;  526.  note  1;  550, 
note  li  59L  note  Ij  606,  note  Ij  621,  note  Ij  646j  note  Ij  667, 
note  1;  684,  note  1;  727,  note  L 
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Todd,  Thomas,  Justioo  — 

reference  to,  IgL  note  219,  note  1]  231  note  L  258,  note  li  804, 
807.  note  li  84L  note  li  858,  note  l_i  m  note  428,  note  li 
476,  note  1;  SIJL  note  L 

Tonnage,  Duty  on  — 

a  part  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  impose  taxes, 

Traitors  — 

who  are,  definition, 

Treason  (see  Burr,  Aabon;  Levyino  War)  — 

as  dt'Qned  in  section  8,  article  ^  of  the  Constitution,  5L 
what  constitutes,  6«,  8L  82> 

BOLLMAN  AND  SWARTWOUT,  5S-81. 

what  necessary  to  convict  of,  61^ 

against  tli&  United  States  consists  only  in  levying  war,  6^  8^ 
Judge  Tucker  on  origin  of,  reference  to,  8& 
reference  to  Foster's  treatise  on,  99,  IDQ. 
American  law  of.  51.  03.  95.  120.  151.  m 

Treaties  — 

various,  with  the  Indians,  688.  703.  704.  706.  710.  711.  213. 

Treaty  of  Holston  — 

reference  to.  688.711.  713. 

Treaty  of  Hopewell  — 

reference  to.  688^  706i  ^ 

Tremaine,  Boports  of — 

case  of  Mary  Speake  charged  with  treason  found  In,  6L 

Trimble,  Robert,  Justice  — 

reference  to,       note  L  550.  note  L  591.  note  L 

Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College  v.  Woodward  — 

see  Dartmouta  Colleqe  v.  Woodwaru 

Union,  Government  of  the  — 

distinction  made  between,  and  those  of  the  States,  SZ3L 
is  a  government  of  the  people,  2fl^ 

United  States  (see  Congress;  CoNSTrruTiON;  States)  — 

treaties  with  Cherokee  Indians,  088^  703,  704,  706,  710. 711.  m 

construction  of  treaties  with  Cherokee  Indians,  0112. 

United  Slates,  form  a  single  nation  for  most  important  purposes, 

4oa. 

the  States  are  constituent  parts  of  the,  403. 
writs  of  error,  may  issue  in  suit  by  the,  401. 
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XTnited  States  Agents  — 
power  to  protect,  490. 

XTnited  States  v.  Aaron  Burr  (re  treaaon),  ^  Ifi^ 
prefatory  note,  SIL 
opinion,  82-l.'i(l 
note,  157-165. 

United  States  v.  Bevans  {re  admiralty),  218-22\ 
facts  in  the  c-a.se,  218^  2ia 
opinion,  aiiL^ 
notes  to,  m. 

United  States  v.  Fisher  (re  bankruptcy),  42-47. 
prefatory  note^  42^  4^ 

opinion,  43^  M. 

"  nec&s8iiry  and  proper  "  clause  construed  In,  4^  14 
note^  44-47. 

United  States  v.  Maorioe  — 
prefatory  note,  74L 
statement  of  facta,  Z4L 
opinion,  741-747. 
note,  747. 
reference  to,  Illik 

United  States     Mitohell  (treason)  — 
see  Mitchell's  Cask 

United  States  v.  Judge  Peters  (re  sanctity  of  Federal  jadg^ 
ments).  ifiQ=m 
statement  of  facts,  181, 1E2. 
how  the  case  arose,  184,  1S5» 
opinion,  182-189. 
notes,  189- 19a 

United  States  v.  Vigol  (treason)— 
see  ViQOi^  Phillip,  Case  op. 

United  States  Courts  (see  Federal  Courts;  Supreme  Court)  — 
supreme  power  of  the,  necessary  to  welfare  of  the  Union,  188, 
877.  S7a 

cases  arising  under  the  Constitution  cognizable  by,  874 

Usury,  Laws  Against  — 
reference  to^  24L  523. 

Vattel— 

quoted,  719. 
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Vai]gb«i*8  Om0— 

rafereooe  to^  90^  lOa^m 

Vlsol,  PhiUip  (traMon)— 

oaae  of;  refertnoe  to,  100^84(^890, 

War  — 

ttee  Lbyyinq  Wa&;  Treason. 

Warrant  and  Commitment  — 

see  BoLi.MAN  and  Sw'autwout,  61-81* 

Washington,  Buahrod,  Justice  — 

reference  to,  3,  note  3;  43,  note  1;  05,  note  1;  169,  note  2;  182,  note 
1;  107, note  1;  SIO,  note  1;  S81«  note  1;  188. note  1;  SOiBOT.nole 
1;  841,  note  1;  858.  note  1;  866,  note  1;  428,  note  1;  476,  oote  1; 
511  not«  I;  586^  note  1;  550.  note  1;  fiOl,  note  1;  6(Mi»noteli  7«7, 
noiki  1. 

Webster,  Daniel  — 

counsel  in  Uoited  States  t*.  BovaDs,  21d,  note  L 

ITCnlloeb  v.  Marytend.  808;  868,  note  1. 

Dmrtmoutb  College  Caae,  804.  307,  note  L 

Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  428,  note  1. 

Bank  of  United  Statts  v.  Planters'  Bank,  518»  note  1. 

Ogden  «t  Saunders,  050,  66L 

American  Ina  Ca  v.  Canter,  601,  note  1. 
referred     OSe^  note;  80a»  8H  «Ub  note  Is  47a 

Weston  V.  City  of  GharUeton  (re  taxing  power  of  the  SteteOk 

prefatory  note.  604,  603. 
Statement  of  Hwyta^  MB. 
opioioD,  605-614 
notes,  615,  616, 
reference  to^  64^  note  & 

Wboaton,  Henry  — 

oounsel  for  United  States  in  Bevana'  Case,  219,  note  1. 
in  Ogden  v,  Sanaden,  550,  SSL 

Wheel SMWir— 

Connder  of  Dartmonth  College^  81& 

most  of  trusteBB  of  Dnrtmoath  CoUego  named  by,  881 

Whipple,  Mr.— 

counsel  in  American  Ins.  Co.  v.  Canter,  591,  note  L 
in  Frovideuoe  Bank  v.  Billings,  64G,  note  1. 
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'Wbitakor,  Bar.  ITattiaiiltf — 

reference  t<H  814 

White,  Mr.— 

lettt^r  of  Story      25fiv  SdflL 

Wi<dchaiu,  John  — 

oooiimI  for  Burr,  52,  8^  uote  i. 
WiUdnaon,  Oeneral— 

raferenoe  to^  H  70^  m     7fl^  70^  lia 
Wilson,  James— 

works  ot,  quoted  Ikom,  90^  16& 
Wirt,  William  — 

oomisel  for  United  States  in  Burr  trial,  52.      note  1. 
for  United  States  iu  Be  vans'  Case,  zi'J,  note  1. 
in  Durtmoath  Ck>ll«g»  Case,  804, 807.  note  L 
In  Loughborough  v.  Blake,  841,  note  1. 
In  M'CuHoch  r.  Maryland,  im,  253inotol. 
in  Gibbons  r.  Ogden,  426,  note  1. 
in  Ogden  tk  Srandsn^  551. 
in  Brown  «  If  aiylaod,  620^  note  L 
in  Cherokee  Nation  t>.  Georgia,  667,  note  1. 
in  Worcwster  r.  Georgia,  680,  684,  note  L 
referred  to^  356,  note;  660,  661,  663,  665  and  note  & 
mf eranoa  to  totter  of.  to  PtMideiit  Undlaoo  ooococning  tlw  In^ 
dians,  66a 

Story's  letter  to  his  wife  ooooaniing  ligament  o4  i&  OhwiTlr^wr 

Cas^  6SLI,  note  2. 

Woodbiury,  JuBtioe  — 
VBtimdto^80& 

WoroMter    State  of  Georgia  (rs  ladiunX  6B0"78& 

prefatory  note,  6^>-69fll 
opinion,  685-78SL 
note^  72a 

nfanooe  to,  658,  note  1,  677. 

Writ  of  Xfxor-' 

dallnltloiiot  88^4001 

eflFect  of.  under  the  Judiciary  Act,  40(X 
issued  for  various  pturpOMf^  401, 40ft 
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